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Dedigatkd  to  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Bspbbsentatiyes, 
in  the  hope  that  this  young  Institntion — like  its  noble  prototype 
the  British  House  of  Commons — ^will  become  the  great  paramotmt, 
goyeming  power  of  the  State :  on  the  one  side,  shielding  it 
from  the  arbitrary  rtde  of  Colonial  Office  Pro-Consuls — on  the 
other,  preserving  it  from  the  discordant  legislation  of  its 
aspiring  Provincial  Comicils. 
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*'  For  the  Lord,  thy  Ood  biingeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills :  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates :  a  land  of  oil,  and  olive,  and  honey :  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it :  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.*' — 
Dbut.  viii.  7 — ^9. 


"  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of  New  Zealand  are  recommended 
to  us  by  many  considerations.  I  look  at  the  extent  of  the  Colony,  at  its 
line  of  coast,  at  the  quantity  of  land  in  it  capable  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. I  look,  above  all,  at  its  position,  and  the  new  importance  whicli 
it  has  acquired  by  tJie  events  uihicfi  have  been  passing  in  the  Pacific,  and 
by  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  Cliina.  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  that  there  app€luB  every  probability,  that  New 
Zealand,  if  its  interests  are  duly  regarded,  and  its  welfare  fostered,  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the  world.  I  agree  that  its 
relation  to  this  country  is  most  important.  Surveying  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  globe,  I  know  of  no  part  of  that  globe  more  calculated  to 
afford  a  profitable  field  for  employment  to  the  superabundant  population  of 
this  country," — Sir  Robert  Feel,  Prime  Minister,  in  tJie  great  House  of 
Com  nons*  debate  on  New  Zealand  Affairs,  Jtme  19, 1845. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Akt  Temaarks  wbich  the  writer  of  a  book  might  offer  on  his 
personal  history,  his  priyate  career,  would  generally,  I  think, 
he  deemed  obtmsiye.  The  philosopher,  the  historian,  the 
novelist,  seek  to  instruct  or  amuse  us — but  they  do  not  ask  us 
to  risk  life  or  fortune  in  any  new  pursuit.  We  read  their  works 
with  profit  or  delight — but  we  still  keep  our  money  in  the  funds, 
open  our  shops,  go  round  our  feurms,  or  pursue  the  even  tenour 
of  our  way,  and  pleased  with  the  Author  care  nothing  about 
the  Man.  But  in  works  on  emigration  it  is  not  so.  Here, 
one  object  of  the  writer  is  to  root  us  up,  and  transplant  us  to 
some  new  Land,  perchance  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
Land  of  our  birth ;  and,  here,  we  may  well  want  to  know  who 
and  what  the  person  is  who  would  subject  us  to  such  a  process, 
to  know  whether  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  says,  whether  he 
has  oyer  practised  what  he  preaches,  and  himself  taken  the 
bitter  tonic  he  would  prescribe. 

In  the  hope  that  at  the  outset  I  may  to  some  extent  gain  the 
confidence  of  my  readers  by  satisfying  them  on  these  points,  I 
shall  here  take  leave  to  mention  so  much  about  myself  as  may 
have  reference  to  emigration,  and  shall  venture  briefly  to  relate 
how  it  was  that  I  ever  became  a  Colonist,  and  how  it  is  that  I 
hope  to  become  one  again. 

Lincohishire  graziers  for  generations,  we  had  once  a  nice  little 
estate  there ;  but  times  went  wrong  with  us,  we  were  a  decaying 
family,  emigration  seemed  the  only  medicine  to  work  our  cure ; 
and  when  about  nineteen  I  was  despatched  to  America,  partly  to 
see  what  America  was  like.    I  looked  about  for  a  year  or  £o,  in 
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the  Canadas  and  the  States,  and  though  I  thought  some  of  the 
western  districts  were  fine  lands,  yet  the  four  months*  bitter 
winter  they  were  subject  to  struck  me  as  being  bad  both  for  man 
and  beast;  and  when  I  reached  home  again,  a  fEimily  council 
voted  that  our  Emigration  to  America  would  be  a  mistake,  and 
that  we  had  better  try  and  struggle  on  in  the  old  country  rather 
than  go  fjarther  and  fare  worse  in  the  new. 

Some  while  after  this,  however,  New  Zealand  began  to  be 
talked  of :  a  brother  of  the  present  Peer,  Lord  Petre,  had  written 
a  capital  little  book  on  the  country;  he  was  about  returning 
there,  too ;  and  after  some  consideration  a  married  brother  and 
myself  (I  meanwhile  having  graduated  as  a  carpenter)  deter- 
mined to  go  with  him.  On  our  way  out,  calling  at  the  Cape  to 
purchase  horses,  we  were  wrecked  and  being  detained  there 
some  months  we  saw  something  of  this  fine  AMcan  colony.  On 
reaching  New  Zealand  we  bought  a  wild  land  and  at  once  went 
to  work  on  it.  Here,  ploughing  sowing,  reaping  mowing, 
working  harder  perhaps  than  many  a  day-labourer,  we  were 
occupied  ^ye  years,  during  which  period  I  was  twice  over  in 
Australia — once  bringing  back  sheep  and  cattle. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  liking  the  country  as  we  did, 
and  the  early  troubles  of  the  young  colony  seeming  pretty  well 
over,  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  certain  other 
members  of  our  family  might  safely  join  us.  Being  a  bachelor 
myself,  with  no  heavy  baggage,  no  "impedimenta"  to  move 
about — if  I  may  make  so  ungallant  an  observation — ^I  returned  to 
England,  partly  to  start  them  off ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1854,  my 
father  and  a  party  of  some  dozen  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
cousins  and  second  cousins,  sailed  to  join  us  in  New  Zealand. 

Compelled  to  remain  in  England  for  a  time,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  idle,  I  partly  employed  myself  in  promoting  New  Zealand 
colonisation ;  and  thus,  brought  into  personal  communication 
with  numbers  of  emigrants  of  all  grades  and  classes,  acquired 
some  farther  experience  of  the  various  requirements  and  details 
of  emigration.  At  last,  some  little  works  which  I  had  written 
on  colonial  and  emigration  subjects  being  rather  fiivourably  re- 
ceived by  the  press  and  the  public,  the  "  cacoethes  scribendi " 
was  inflamed ;  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  a  plain  practical 
book  on  New  Zealand  might  interest  a  portion  of  the  endgraut 
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public,  I  was  induced  to  attempt  the  production  of  one.  Feeling, 
howeyer,  that  I  could  not  satisfactorily  perform  the  task  without 
revisiting  the  colony  and  seeing  for  myself  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  my  absence,  I  made  a  second  trip  to  New  Zealand. 
This  time  I  visited  all  the  chief  Settlements  of  the  Colony,  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made 
during  my  absence.  On  reaching  England  again,  my  work  was 
published,  and  met,  I  fear,  with  a  better  reception  than  it  de- 
served ;  and  as  a  second  edition  has  long  been  called  for,  and  as 
a  trip  to  the  Highlands  has  afforded  time  and  leisure,  when 
salmon  are  sulky  and  trout  wont  rise,  to  ply  the  pen,  I  have  pro- 
duced the  present  volume.  A  man  who  has  spent  a  large  por-^ 
tion  of  his  time  in  seeing  new  countries,  and  in  making  war  on 
the  wilderness,  cannot  be  expected  to  write  with  the  force  and 
polish  of  a  "  Times  Leader  "  or  a  "  Saturday  Eeview."  A  colo- 
nist must  content  himself  with  writing  not  to  be  admired,  but  to- 
be  understood ;  and  in  this  book  I  have  sought  only  to  use  plain 
language,  and  to  place  before  the  public  a  fait  and  honest  picture 
of  New  Zealand  as  she  is  to-day. 

Certain  private  affairs,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the 
reader,  coupled  with  what  I  hope  I  may  call  a  patriotic'  desire 
to  promote  the  further  colonisation  of  the  beautiful  country  of 
my  adoption,  are  still  prolonging  my  stay  in  England ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  before  I  pitch  my  tent  in  New  Zealand  once 
more  and  for  ever,  business  or  pleasure  may  carry  me  thither 
on  a  third  visit.  But  though  the  time  of  my  final  departure  is 
uncertain,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  my  intention,  ere  long,  to 
settle  down  in  New  IZealand,  finally  and  for  good — and  there,  away 
firom  east  wind  and  income-tax,  and  the  fret  and  fmne  of  life's 
rough  journey  here,  I  hope  to  resume  our  old  pursuits  of  the 
plough  and  ^e  fleece,  and  to  help  a  little  more  to  develop  the 
resources  of  that  fine  young  country  which  so  many  of  my 
friends  and  relatives  have  now  made  their  home. 

Having  thus  said  a  word  about  myself,  I  shall  ask  the  reader 
to  allow  me  to  say  a  word  about  my  book.  Distrustful  cronies 
of  the  intending  emigrant  may  tell  him  to  give  no  ear  to  what  I 
say,  because  I  have  an  irUeregt  to  serve  in  saying  it.  I  have ; 
and  what  then?  Is  a  person  to  be  disbelieved  because,  and 
only  because,  it  would  benefit  him  were  he  to  be  believed  ?    If 
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80,  the  business  of  the  world  would  stop  to-morrow.  The 
^inily  solicitor  tells  us  of  a  good  ten  per  cent,  landed  inyest- 
ment — do  we  discredit  him  and  decline  the  bargain  because  he 
would  pocket  the  conveyance-fee?  The  dentist  advises  our 
having  a  tooth  out — do  we  turn  away  in  agony  because  he 
would  be  paid  for  drawing  it  ?  Your  wife's  milliner  holds  aloft 
a  new  bonnet — does  your  wife  refuse  it  because  Madame 
La  Mode  would  pocket  a  pound  by  selling  it?  In  common 
with  eveiy  colonist,  I  have  an  interest  in  sending  population  to 
our  sparsely  peopled  country ;  for  population,  bringing  with  it 
capital  and  labour,  puts  money  in  our  pockets  and  raises  the 
value  of  every  head  of  stock  and  acre  of  land  we  may  happen  to 
own.  But  I  hold  the  belief — and  on  no  light  grounds — that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  there  are  thousands  of  struggling  pro- 
fessional men,  petty  capitalists,  farmers,  traders,  and  the  like, 
together  with  l^ousands  of  half-paid  labourers  and  mechanics, 
who  would  be  saved  by  timely  emigration  to  any  good  colony 
like  New  Zealand,  and  believe,  that  though  their  going  thither 
might  benefit  me,  their  going  thither  would  most  benefit  them- 
selves. But  though  I  am  thus  interested  in  seeing  emigration 
flow  to  New  Zealand  rather  than  to  America  or  elsewhere,  I  am 
equally  interested  in  seeing  all  people  who  are  unfitted  to 
succeed  in  New  Zealand  prevented  from  going  there.  For  if 
a  person  who  may  be  unfitted  for  our  colonial  life  is  simple 
enough  to  be  led  away  by  those  brilliant  pictures  which  are 
sometimes  presented  to  him  and  should  go  to  New  Zealand  he 
will  frequently  either  write  back  such  dismal  tales  of  the 
country  he  has  been  allured  to,  or  will  find  his  way  home  again 
and  give  so  "  revengeful "  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
done  and  suffered,  that  a  dozen  people  in  his  neighbourhood 
who  might  get  to  hear  of  him  and  his  fete — people,  perhaps, 
who  were  thinking  of  New  Zealand  and  who  were  admirably 
fitted  to  succeed  there — ^might  be  so  disheartened  by  his  tale  of 
disappointment  as  either  to  abandon  the  idea  of  emigrating 
altogether,  or  to  turn  from  New  Zealand  and  proceed  to  some 
other  colony  in  which  their  feith  had  not  been  so  rudely 
skaken.  Thus,  though  many  people  have,  I  dare  say,  gone  to 
New  Zealand  partly  through  me,  many  have  unquestionably 
been  kept  from  going  there  mainly  by  me ;  and  whenever  I  am 
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oonsulted  by  any  one  who  seemfl  to  me  personally  unfitted  for 
onr  New  Zealand  life,  I — ^and  from  the  strongest  motives  of 
self-interest — at  once  plainly  tell  him  so,  and  counsel  him  to 
stay  at  home. 

It  has  been  asserted,  by  practical  men  who  have  seen  New 
Zealand  after  visiting  other  colonies,  that,  if  common  good 
government  from  the  first  had  spared  those  early  disasters 
described  in  the  following  chapter,  the  physical  advantages  of 
the  yonng  comitry,  her  soil  and  climate,  her  natural  gifts,  would 
by  this  time  have  attracted  to  her  a  population  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  the  flower  of  British  emigrants.  Though,  however, 
the  deplorable  misgovemment  of  New  Zealand  in  her  first  days 
terribly  crippled  her  progress  and  inflicted  calamitous  losses  on 
her  jf^oneer  settlers,  it  has  produced  a  counter,  a  beneficial,  effect 
m  making  her  a  better  emigration  field  for  those  who  are 
emigrating  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  early  misgovem- 
ment, the  population  of  the  colony  might  have  been  five-fold 
what  it  is,  when,  necessarily,  there  would  have  been  a  five-fold 
appropriation  of  the  best  lands.  Families  emigrating  to  New 
Zealand  in  1861  will  find  a  population  sufficiently  large  to  have 
subdued  the  roughness  of  the  wilderness — to  have  established 
society  and  social  institutions — ^to  have  founded  several  thriving 
Settlements — ^and  to  have  raised  annual  exports  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling.  But  they  will  not  find  a  population 
sufficientiy  large — as  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  older 
emigration  fields  of  Canada  and  Australia — to  have  taken  the 
cream  of  the  country  by  monopolizing  town  and  village  sites, 
garden  valleys,  water  privileges,  and  the  crack  agricultural 
''  estate-creating  "  lands.  The  present  population  of  New  Zea- 
land amounts  to  but  a  handful  of  80,000  colonists,  scattered 
over  a  country  almost  as  large,  and  by  nature  certainly  as  fertile 
as  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  millions  of  acres,  equal  to  the 
production  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the  grazing  of  five 
sheep  per  acre,  are  yet  without  trace  of  plough  or  fleece.  The 
ocemrenee  of  the  native  disturbances  described  in  the  last 
chapter  is  much  to  be  lamented.  But  we  must  remember  that 
these  afifect  only  the  north  island,  and  that  in  all  human 
probability  these,  ere  long,  will  effectually  and  for  ever  be  put 
down.     Indeed,  in  a  few  months  I  trust  we  shcdl  be  able  to 
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liken  these  "  native  disturbanceB  "  to  the  thunder-Btorm,  clearing 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  north,  and  producing  for  the 
Auckland  and  New  Plymouth  emigrant  of  1861  such  welcome 
fruits  as  good  land  and  plenty  of  it,  clear  titles,  and  good  laws. 

The  opinions  I  have  expressed,  both  in  the  following  pages  and 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  folly  of  those  who  would  split  New  Zealand 
into  a  dozen  rival  little  settlements  to  be  governed  by  a  dozen 
fractious  little  Parliaments,  have  made  me  many  enemies  both 
among  "  Provincialists  "  in  the  colony,  and  among  the  various 
agents  and  employes  of  our  Vestry-Governments  who  from  time 
to  time  are  despatched  to  this  country  ;  and  for  a  person  so  un- 
important as  myself  I  have  not,  I  think,  been  at  all  neglected  by 
many  of  my  fellow  settlers  in  the  matter  of  detraction  and  abuse. 
Happily,  however,  I  am  not  an  over-sensitive  man,  and  can 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my  way  less  affected,  perhaps,  by  my 
provincial  unpopularity  than  I  ought  to  be.  As  one  utterly  un- 
connected with  Local  Governments,  Companies,  or  Associations 
— as  one  making  no  figure  in  public  meetings,  shows,  demon- 
strations, or  deputations, — I  feel  that  in  my  own  plain  way  I  have 
done  more  to  popularize  New  Zealand  as  an  Emigration  field, 
more  to  send  Tier  capital  and  labour^  than  perhaps  any  one  indivi- 
dual who  has  ever  taken  part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  country. 
I  know,  too,  that  many  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  volume 
will  ultimately  be  the  popular  views ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  all  my  fellow  Colonists — Cen- 
tralists and  Provincialists,  private  and  public — ^will  admit  that 
in  my  long-continued  but  unpretentious  advocacy  of  the  young 
interests  of  our  common  country  I  have  "  done  the  state  some 
service  "  and  not  worked  altogether  idly  and  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  if  there  be  any 
New  Zealand  information  which  the  reader  may  think  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  which  he  would  like  to  obtain,  I 
should  be  happy  to  attempt  to  supply  it,  either  by  giving  him 
a  personal  interview,  or  by  replying  to  any  first  questions  he 
might  wish  to  put  to  me,  sent  to  my  town  address,  5  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


Fannanich  Lodge^ 

Ballatevj  Aberdeenshire. 
Oct.  1, 1860. 
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CHAPTEEn. 


HISTOBIOAL   8KET0H, 


BirrwEEN  1520  and  1610  the  Spaniards  made  several  voyages 
from  their  South  American  possessions  in  search  of  a  Great 
South  Land,  the  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  ''  an  exceeding  rich 
gold  countrie  and  fair  land  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones/' 
which  the  old  explorers  and  ancient  mariners  of  those  times 
fondly  hoped  to  light  on  some  day  in  the  South  Pacific. 

In  1605,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros  and  Luis  Yaez  de 
Torres  started  on  one  of  these  voyages  and  discovered  the 
islands  now  known  as  the  New  Hebrides.  Here,  in  a  storm, 
they  parted  company.  Torres  sailed  north-east,  and  coasting 
New  Guinea,  discovered  and  passed  through  those  dreaded 
straits  which  still  bear  his  name.  Might  not  Quiros,  holding 
on  south  in  continued  search  of  the  gold  land  (the  realised 
"Diggings"  of  two  centuries  later)  have  been  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  New  Zealand  ?  At  least,  it  is  fairly  conjectural  that 
New  Zealand  was  first  discovered  by  some  early  Spanish 
navigator,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  remarkably  correct 
Spanish  chart  of  Dusky  Bay,  of  very  early  date ;  and  Dusky 
Bay  was  not  a  place  which  Tasman,  the  recognised  discoverer  of 
New  Zealand  forty  years  later,  appears  to  have  visited.  Those 
who  would  here  exalt  the  Spaniard  and  dethrone  the  Dutch- 
man may  further  urge  that  the  natives  assert  that  the  dog  was 
not  brought  to  New  Zealand  by  their  emigrant  ancestors,  but 
was  introduced  by  some  "  strange  ship  "  which  once  visited  their 
shores ;  and  that  as  "  perro  "  is  the  Spanish,  and  "  pero  "  the  New 
Zealand  word  for  dog,  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that 
this  "strange  ship"  was  a  Spanish  ship.*     Frenchmen,  too, 

•  Too  much  weighty  however,  has  been  given  to  this  evidence  of  words. 
It  is  said  that  perro  or  pero  is  a  word  evidently  foreign  to  the  Maori 
language.  Now  one  Maori  word  for  dog  is  knri,  the  other  p^ro,  or  pdropero. 
Bat  there  are  many  words  like  pero,  such  as  the  verb  pera,  to  be  like  that ; 
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have  claiined  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  for 
an  old  French  explorer,  Captain  de  GonvUle,  in  1504  ;  and  the 
confused  description  this  worthy  gives  of  a  certain  "  strange 
land,"  which  he  visited  in  his  wanderings  is  perhaps  more 
applicable  to  New  Zealand  than  to  any  other  Soath  Sea  conntry 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Whoever,  though,  may  have  been  the  Emropean  navigator  who 
first  stumbled  on  New  Zealand,  the  honour  of  the  true  authentic 
discovery  is  due  to  the  Dutch  commander,  Abel  Jansz  Tasman. 
Whilst  the  Spaniards  were  searching  the  South  Seas  for  the 
great  "  gold  land,"  the  Dutch  were  prosecuting  voyages  of  dis- 
coveiy  in  the  same  quarter,  and  partly  with  the  same  views.  In 
August,  1642,  Antonio  Van  Diemen,  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  despatched  Tasman  from  Batavia  with 
the  yacht  Heemskirk  and  the  fly-boat  Zeehaen,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  south.  This  quaint  little  squadron,  steered  by  dogged 
Dutch  courage  and,  probably,  well  found  in  breeches  pipes  and 
Schiedam,  achieved  great  things  with  small  means.  Some  three 
months  after  its  departure  it  leisurely  discovered  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and  then,  steering  due  east,-  on  the  13th  of  November 
again  fell  in  with  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand.*     Tasman  coasted  north- 

pcr^ro,  a  shellfish ;  p^re,  a  sling ;  pdrep^re,  to  dear  awav  weeds.  Ka  tukn 
nga  p^ni  a  to  kotiro,  the  girl  pouts  with  anger.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
only  fair  to  Columbus'  countrymen  to  add  that  the  word  pero,  pdropcro,  is 
generally  applied  to  a  hun^-looking  half-starved  dog»  a  little  fact  which 
flavours  the  assumption  of  a  Spanish-introduced  dog.  For  it  is  rcasonahle 
to  suppose  that  a  runaway  dog  or  dog  sent  adrift  firom  any  of  the  old  ill- 
found  exploring  tubs  of  the  Spaniards  would  not  be  a  fat  dog  in  easy 
circumstances,  but  a  stunted  dirty  ill-fed  cur ;  and  as  such  animal  was 
called  "perro  *'  bjr  the  strange  men  who  left  it,  the  natives  took  the  new 
word  and  applied  it  to  all  thin  dogs  in  future.  Further,  the  New  Zealand 
dog  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  some  degenerate  European  mongrel 
than  it  does  to  the  dingo  of  Australia^  or  to  any  indigenous  wild  dog  known 
to  the  naturalist. 

*  The  little  squadron  did  more  than  this,  though — in  addition  to  Van 
Diemen  s  Land  and  New  Zealand,  these  ancient  mariners  discovered  the 
Friendly  Island,  Prince  William's  Island,  and  several  portions  of  New 
Guinea.  This  rich  discovery  of  new  countries  appears  to  have  been  owing 
in  part  to  the  stimulus  afforded  b^  the  hopes  of  reward.  At  a  council  held 
on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  watch  continually 
from  the  mast-head,  and  munincently  promised  that  whosoever  cQiould  first 
discover  land,  sand,  or  banks  under  water,  should  receive  a  **  pot  of  arrack 
and  three  reals." 
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words  and  on  the  18th  anchored  in  a  small  bay  which  he  named 
Maaaaoze  Bay  (Nelson),  from  an  affiray  he  had  there  with  the 
natives.  Hje  then  proceeded  along  the  northern  coast  nntil  he 
arrived  at  the  low  promontory  forming  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  New  Zealand,  which  he  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Die- 
men,  in  hononr  of  his  patron's  daughter,  the  fair  Vrow  Maria 
Van  Diemen,  whose  substantial  charms  seem  to  have  touched 
the  stout  commander's  heart.  He  then  set  sail  for  Batavia, 
quitting  the  new  Land,  without,  as  he  says,  having  set  foot  on 
its  shores,  and  naming  it  Nova  Zealandia,  after  the  Dutch  pro- 
vince of  Zealand. 

In  1768,  George  the  Third,  at  the  instance  of  the  Boyal 
Sociefy,  de^atched  Lieutenant  Cook  to  Tahiti,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  From  this  service  Cook 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  through  the  South  Pacific ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1769,  descried  land  which  proved  to 
be  the  east  coast^  38^  soutili,  of  the  north  island  of  that  "  Nova 
Zealandia"  discoyered  by  Abel  Jansz  Tasman  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before.  During  this  and  four  subsequent  visits, 
Cook  circumnavigated  the  islands,  and  made  an  excellent  survey 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  coast — ^repeatedly  anchored  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound — ^named  many  of  the  principal  mountains, 
bays,  and  capes — ^held  a  great  deal  of  friendly  but  guarded  inter* 
oourse  with  the  natives — and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  King  George. 

Our  illustrious  circumnavigator  was  a  signal  benefactor  to 
New  Zealand.  He  introduced  the  pig  and  other  of  our  domestic 
animals,  the  potato  and  various  European  yegetables  and  seeds. 
Up  to  his  time  New  Zealand  had  been  but  a  semi-fabulous 
''Terra  incognita" — ^his  excellent  survey  of  the  coasts  and  full 
description  of  the  country  gave  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
fixed  its  place  on  the  map,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  merchant 
and  the  missionary.  He  formed  a  high  and  remarkably  correct 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  European  settle- 
ment. His  report  of  the  genial  climate,  fertile  soil,  fine  har- 
bours, and  evergreen  forests,  excited  considerable  interest  in 
England,  and  so  captivated  the  practical  mind  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  that  the  American  philosopher  published  a  proposal 
for  the  colonisation  of  the  new  Land. 
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Shortly  after  Cook  first  arriyed  in  New  Zealand,  coasting 
northwards,  he  one  day  passed  a  bay  which  he  named  Doubtless 
Bay.  Singular  to  relate,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  Captain  de 
Surville,  of  the  French  exploring  ship  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 
ignorant  of  Cook's  presence  in  these  seas,  anchored  in  this  very 
bay,  and  named  it  Lauriston  Bay.  De  Surville  had  been 
despatched  firom  the  French  possessions  in  India,  in  search  of 
that  rich  ''Gold  Land''  before  alluded  to;  and  which,  as 
rumoured  in  India,  the  English  explorers  had  at  last  discovered 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.  De  Surville  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  natives ;  but,  suspecting  them  of  having  stolen 
a  skiff,  he  landed  a  force,  burnt  down  the  village,  and  carried 
the  chief  off  to  sea,  where  the  poor  prisoner  pined  away,  and 
soon  died.  About  three  years  after  this,  a  similar  French 
expedition,  commanded  by  Marion  du  Fresno,  touched  at  New 
Zealand  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  hard  by  the  scene 
of  De  Surville's  violence.  The  natives  received  their  visitors 
with  apparent  delight ;  but  when,  after  some  weeks'  intercourse, 
Marion,  four  of  his  officers,  and  twelve  men,  had  gone  ashore  on 
a  fishing  excursion,  the  natives  fell  on  them,  and  murdered  all 
but  one  man,  who  escaped  to  the  ship.  The  French  naturally 
avenged  their  comrades,  landed  in  force,  destroyed  several  of 
the  inhabitants,  burnt  their  villages,  and  departed.  De  Surville's 
painful  mode  of  revenge,  and  the  severe  chastisement  which  this 
retaliatory  murder  of  Marion  brought  on  the  natives,  rendered 
the  Weewees  (oui  oui),  or  people  of  the  tribe  of  Marion,  hateful 
to  the  New  Zealanders  for  the  next  half-century.  Indeed,  the 
semi-civilised  descendants  of  the  actors  in  these  bloody  scenes 
even  now  regard  the  French  with  aversion ;  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  this  cause,  and,  as  some  perhaps  would  add,  partly  to 
their  smaller  stock  of  blankets  and  tobacco,  that  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries  are  less  successful  among  the  natives  than 
their  Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan  brethren.  Cook's  fifth 
and  last  visit  to  New  Zealand  occurred  in  1777;  in  1791, 
Captain  Vancouver  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  when  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world ;  and  in  1793,  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux  touched 
at  New  Zealand  in  his  search  for  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 

In  the  course  of  Cook's  explorations  in  these  new  seas  he  had 
discovered  a  spot  of  the  Australian  continent  which  he  had 
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named  Botany  Bay,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  partly  throngh 
his  official  report  of  this  locality  that  the  government  of  the 
day  were  induced  to  commence  the  system  of  transportation. 
In  1788  it  was  debated  in  Parliament  whether  Cook's  New 
Zealand  or  Cook's  Botany  Bay  shonld  be  the  site  of  oar  first 
penal  colony*  New  Zealand  escaped  the  perilous  distinction ; 
possibly  on  account  of  fears  entertained  that  the  existence  of  her 
ferocious  cannibal  population  might  prove  incompatible  with 
the  safe  keeping  and  probationary  discipline  of  the  prisoners, 
and  that  in  some  fatal  outburst  of  the  cannibal  passion,  convict, 
governor,  and  guard  might  undergo  the  common  lot,  prematurely, 
in  the  native  oven. 

Though,  however,  New  South  Wales,  and  not  New  Zealand, 
was  chosen  for  the  penal  colony,  the  iauct  of  the  discovery  or  re- 
discovery of  the  two  countries,  and  the  taking  possession  of  them 
by  the  same  great  explorer  about  the  same  time,  the  circumstance 
ik  their  thus  becoming  known  to  the  European  world  abnost 
simultaneously,  their  position  and  proximity  in  the  same  seas, 
seem  to  have  established  a  certain  connection  and  intercourse 
between  them  even  from  the  earliest  days.  New  South  Wales 
was  founded  in  1788,  and  in  1794  we  find  the  second  governor. 
Captain  King,  visiting  the  Bay  of  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  back  two  natives  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
carried  over  to  Norfolk  Island  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
teach  the  convicts  of  that  place  the  native  mode  of  preparing 
the  New  Zealand  flax  which  flourished  there ;  and  Captain  King, 
like  Cook,  distributed  his  presents  of  pigs,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
seed-corn.  Indeed,  New  Zealand,  by  virtue  of  Cook's  discovery, 
surveys,  and  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  was  long  regarded 
as  a  quasi-possession  of  the  Crown,  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  1787  was  formally  named  as  such  in  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  the  governor  of  that  colony. 

This  geographical  and  official  connection  was  soon  cemented 
by  commercial  intercourse.  It  seems  very  early  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  convict  colony  that 
New  Zealand  was  a  much  finer  agricultural  country  than  New 
South  Wales.  The  domestic  animals,  the  grain,  and  vegetable 
seeds,  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  Gfovemor  King,  and  suc- 
ceeding visitors,  had  wonderfully  thriven :  it  seemed  probable 
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that  the  meat,  and  maize,  and  potatoes  of  New  Zealand  might 
ere  long  relieve  the  penal  colony  £rom  a  recurrence  of  those 
partial  &mine8  which  had  already  been  experienced.  Spars  and 
flax,  *^  preserved  hmnan  heads,"  and  other  native  curiosities, 
were  also  to  be  procured  in  New  Zealand.  The  cooler,  moister, 
breezy  climate,  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  English  settler 
scorched  up  by  son  and  drought  on  the  arid  rocks  of  Sydney. 
A  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  back  was  a  fine  restorative,  a 
welcome  escape  from  the  monotony  of  convict  life  and  the 
clank  oi  the  chain-gang.  The  dusky  daughters  of  the  land 
were  worthy  of  the  Cytherian  Isle;  and  forty  years  i^  the 
bold  Trading  Adventurer  of  Sydney  would  set  sail  from  Port 
Jackson  and  square  away  for  New  Zealand  with  high  hopes  of 
profit  and  of  pleasure — of  bartering  his  bale  of  blankets,  case  of 
trinkets,  dozen  muskets,  or  keg  of  tobacco,  for  twenty  times  its 
value  in  native  produce  ;  and  of  finding  chiefs'  daughters,  slave- 
girls,  and  aU  the  beauty  of  the  island,  ready  to  compete,  like 
those  on  Ida's  piny  top,  for  the  '*  golden  apple,"  in  tiie  shape 
of  scarlet  blanket,  blue  round-about,  bead  necklace,  or  bright 
shawl. 

There  wafl  one  drawback  to  this  early  intercourse  between  the 
two  young  countries :  the  trader  who  carried  his  wares  to  the 
New  Zealand  market  might  be  eaten  there.  The  Hesperides  of 
the  Pacific  was  guarded  by  no  mythical  monster — a  real 
cannibal  dragon,  with  good  teeth  and  great  swallow,  kept  watch 
and  ward  there.  Oook,  thougih  he  had  pronounced  the  natives 
a  fine  race,  had  proclaimed  them  cannibals.  Evidences  of  their 
ferocity  and  brutal  appetite  for  human  flesh  had  been  terribly 
manifested.  Oaptain  Fumeaux,  dock's  consort,  had  rendez- 
voused in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  had  sent  a  boat  ashore  one 
morning  as  usual  among  the  natives ;  some  trifling  quarrel  had 
arisen,  every  man  of  the  crew  had  been  killed  and  eaten. 
Marion's  provoked  &te  was  known  in  Sydney.  In  1807  a 
vessel  had  been  taken  by  the  east-coast  natives;  the  entire 
crew,  with  one  exception,  had  been  killed  and  eaten.  In  1809 
had  occurred  the  ''  Boyd  Massacre,"  when,  in  revenge  for  the 
flogging  of  a  native  sailor,  some  fifty  Europeans,  crew  and 
passengers,  had  been  murdered  at  Wangaroa.  In  1816  the 
brig  Agnes,  of  six  guns  and  fourteen  men,  was  stranded  at 
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Poverty  Bay — all  the  crew,  save  John  Kntheiford,  were  killed 
and  eaten.*  Indeed,  the  day  the  races  met  the  Anglo-Saxon 
saw  he  had  found  a  dark-ddnned  Man — no  slave  Negro,  clumsy 
Kafir,  pig-headed  Hottentot,  emasculate  Hindoo,  or  soft  Paphian 
islander  nourished  on  hread-fruit  pap;  hat  a  hlack  Scandi- 
navian of  the  south,  a  yeiy  clever  and  ferocious  savage,  who  ate 
the  dog  and  shark,  who  drank  blood,  who  scoffed  at  death,  and 
who  any  day  in  the  year  would  fight  his  enemy  to  the  deatii  for 
the  prize  of  the  corpse  to  feast  on :  a  fierce  but  shrewd  pagan, 
wont  to  procure  his  food  and  enforce  his  rights  by  the  "  argu- 
mentum  baculinum,"  the  meri  and  the  war-club. 

Trading  to  New  Zealand,  therefore,  in  these  early  days,  how- 
ever profitable,  was  somewhat  perilous ;  and  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  those  bold  or  amorous  spirits  of  the  young  Australian 
community  who  would  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  commerce,  and 
beard  the  dragon  in  his  den  for  the  booty  or  the  beauty  which 
lay  beyond. 

By  degrees,  however,  many  of  the  perils  which  loomed  round 
the  New  Zealand  shores  disappeared.  Familiarity  with  the 
Maori  proved  him  to  be  less  black  than  he  had  been  painted. 
Cannibal  savage  as  he  was,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  much 
in  common  with  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  that  he  was  a  keen 
trader,  having  a  most  lively  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  and  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  practice  of  eating 
his  merchant  would  restrict  trade,  limit  imports,  and  be  a  most 
witless  killing  of  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg. 

Sydney's  Enight-Pedlars,  therefore,  soon  found  that  they  were 
safe  enough  in  New  Zealand.  Shielded  by  blankets  and  to- 
bacco, they  bore  a  charmed  life.    A  few  of  them  took  up  their 

*  It  is  not  charged  on  the  natives  that  they  were  alwa^rs  the  first 
aggressors  in  these  and  in  the  many  minor  afi&ays  which  occurred  between 
them  and  their  visitors  in  the  early  days  of  intercourse,  spreading 
over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1795  to  1820.  Many 
of  the  rude,  embrated,  whalers  sealers  and  sailors  who  first  visited  the 
New  Zealand  shores,  richly  deserved  the  fate  tiiey  provoked.  But  a^er 
making  a  wide  allowance  for  thi£,  abundant  evidence  still  remains  to  prove 
that  the  New  Zealander  of  those  days  was  a  ferocious  cannibal,  capable 
of  the  most  revolting  atrocities ;  whilst  if  we  care  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  who  struck  the  first  blow — Natives  or  Europeans — we  find  that 
whilst  Tai»man  was  peacefully  offering  to  trade  wOti  them  they  treacher- 
•o«tsly  cut  off  one  of  his  boats  and  slew  four  of  his  men. 
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residence  in  the  country,  embraced  chiefs'  daughters,  gained  a 
smattering  of  the  language,  stuck  up  rude  trading  huts,  collected 
flax,  maize,  and  native  produce,  for  some  partner  or  employer  in 
Sydney ;  and  became  the  pioneer  bush-merchants  of  the  wilder- 
ness— each  a  herald  of  civilisation,  each  a  small  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  barbarism. 

Ere  long,  too,  it  appeared  that  New  Zealand  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  finest  sperm-whale  ground.  Am  early  as  the  year 
1800  sperm-whalers  had  begun  to  fish  off  the  coasts,  and  enter 
the  dock-like  harbours  for  wood  and  water.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  shore-whaling  parties  were  planted  on  various  parts 
of  the  coasts  by  Sydney  houses ;  and  a  considerable  trade  was 
created  in  supplying  these  stations  with  stores,  and  in  shipping 
back  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  In  1805  Mr.  Savage,  an 
EngHsh  surgeon,  first  took  a  native  to  England,  and  from  time 
to  time  others  were  taken  to  Sydney,'  and  employed  on  board 
the  whaling-vessels.  In  1814  the  Church  Missionaries  appeared, 
and  strengthened  the  feeling  of  security  which  had  grown  up 
through  trade. 

Thus,  the  terrors  of  New  Zealand  cannibalism,  fears  of 
wrecking,  robbery,  and  murder,  gradually  died  out.  The  natives 
were  still  ferocious  cannibals,  but  they  now  practised  only  on 
each  other,  the  trader  was  too  valuable  for  the  oven ;  and  by 
1820  little  groups  of  white  men  (traders,  whalers,  sailors, 
sawyers,  missionaries,  and  missionary  retainers)  had  squatted 
down  among  the  natives,  chiefly  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
North  Island,  and  had  exhibited  the  first  development  of  that  ir- 
regular colonisation  of  the  country  which  in  a  few  years  was  to 
fester  to  a  head  at  Eororareka. 

The  year  1820  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  early  annals  of 
New  Zealand  history,  as  being  the  year  of  the  first  visit  of  any 
distinguished  native  to  Great  Britain.  And  to  show  what 
manner  of  men  the  fathers  of  our  present  natives  really  were,  I 
shall  venture  to  delay  the  reader  a  moment  with  a  little  episo- 
dical sketch  of  this  first  visit,  and  of  the  man  who  made  it — 
the  cannibal  herald  of  that  inevitable  traveller  of  Macaulay's, 
who,  one  day,  is  to  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

In  1820  Hongi,  chief  of  the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  New  Zealand's 
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cannibal  Napoleon,  accompanied  Mr.  Missionary  Kendal  to 
England.  The  pnrpose  of  his  jonmey  was  thus  written  down 
at  his  dictation  by  Mr.  Eendal : — "  I  wish  to  see  King  George, 
the  multitude  of  his  people,  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  land.  My  desire  is  to  stay  one  month  in  Enghmd, 
and  then  to  come  back.  I  wish  for  100  people  to  return  with 
me.  I  want  a  party  to  dig  for  iron,  a  number  of  blacksmiths,  a 
number  of  carpenters,  and  a  number  of  preachers  who  will  try 
to  speak  in  the  New  Zealand  tongue,  so  that  I  may  understand 
them,  I  want  twenty  soldiers  to  protect  the  settlers,  and  three 
ofScers  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  order.  The  settlers  are  to  take 
cattle  over  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  in  New 
Zealand,  which  will  be  readily  granted  to  the  settlers.  These 
are  the  words  of  Hongi," 

This  was  Hongi's  missionary  expressed  wish — ^it  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  a  cloak  to  his  real  wish.  This  converted 
sheep,  which  brother  Kendal  was  leading  about  in  missionary 
strings,  was  slightly  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

On  arrival,  Hongi  became  a  lion.  His  fine  port,  tatooed  face, 
and  conversion,  created  a  sensation  in  a  hundred  drawing-rooms. 
George  the  Fourth  gave  him  a  suit  of  armour,  and  various 
admirers  presented  him  with  guns  and  other  giffcs.  The 
soldiers,  the  royal  coat  of  mail,  and  a  certain  great  elephant 
seem  to  have  pleased  him  most.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Cambridge  to  assist  Professor  Lee  in  drawing  up  a  New  Zealand 
grammar.  He  ever  preserved  his  dignity  as  a  great  chief  of  the 
highest  "moko,"  but  was  always  courteous  and  affable  to  the 
Howards  and  the  Veres  who  entertained  him.  Like  Caesar, 
Antony,  Alexander,  and  other  regal  "  dogs  of  war,"  he  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  ladies'  man ;  and  was  so  sensitive  of  female 
criticism,  that  at  a  party  once,  when  some  fair  critics  were 
making  merry  at  his  tatoo,  he  threw  himseK  on  the  floor,  buried 
his  head,  and  remaiaed  recumbent  till  the  company  had 
departed. 

On  leaving  England,  Government  provided  him  with  a 
passage  to  Sydney  on  his  way  home.  The  men  to  dig  iron,  the 
smiths  and  carpenters,  all  the  pleasant  words  which  Mr.  Kendal 
had  put  down,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  when  the  ship 
sailed;   but  the  powder  and  the  double  guns  were  carefully 
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packed  up  and  carried  ofP.  On  reaching  Sydney  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Marsden,  the  yenerable  founder 
of  the  New  Zealand  mission ;  and  here  he  met  Hinaki,  a  neigh- 
bour chie^  on  a  yisit  to  Sydney.  It  seems  that  whilst  Hongi 
was  in  England,  one  of  his  Ngapuhi  had  been  knocked  on  the 
head  by  some  connections  of  Hinaki*s  tribe.  Welcome  "  casus 
belli  I" — here  was  a  chance  of  finding  food  for  the  new  powder, 
— of  testing  the  virtues  of  the  double  guns  and  the  royal  suit  of 
armour.  Poor  HinaM  sued  for  peace  ;  but  he  was  the  lamb  in 
the  fable,  the  wolf  meant  to  eat  him.  Hongi  wanted  war,  and 
how  great  Hongi  now  went  to  war,  and  how  he  sped  in  war, 
shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  Eev.  3Mr.  Taylor.  For  this 
gentleman's  accoimt  of  a  distingnished  missionary  savage  is 
substantially  correct,  and  it  affords  unwitting  evidence  of  a  fact, 
which  Exeter  Hall  and  missionary  societies  have  long  refused 
to  see — namely,  that  our  vaunted  conversion  of  the  heathen  is 
often  a  conversion  of  the  flesh  rather  than  of  the  spirit — an 
awakening  to  tiie  merits  of  blankets  and  tobacco  rather  than  to 
the  merits  of  Timothy  and  St.  Paul. 

Hongi  was  always  a  warm  friend  to  the  missionaries: 
missionaries  brought  him  to  England,  missionaries  welcomed 
him  on  his  return  from  England ;  we  may  imagine  with  what 
pride  missionaries  exhibited  him  in  their  circles,  and  how  they 
would  make  him  draw  at  subscription  sermons.  He  knew  that 
missionaries  brought  trade  to  his  country :  no  man  dare  molest 
missionaries  while  he  lived — ^yet  how  little  he  was  a  converted 
heathen ;  how  little,  or,  as  some  would  say,  how  much  he  was  a 
true  missionary  Christian,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
portrait  of  him,  painted  at  page  312  of  '*  Te  Ika  a  Maui  "  : — 

''In  vain  did  Hinaki  try  to  persuade  him  to  make  peace; 
they  sat  at  the  same  table,  idept  under  the  same  roof,  and  sailed 
in  the  same  ship,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  they  were 
enemies.  Hinaki,  finding  that  Hongi  was  in  earnest,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  making  peace,  hastened  home,  and 
assembled  all  his  forces  to  resist  the  invader;  who,  having 
given  his  enemy  time  to  prepare,  soon  made  his  appearance  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  determined  to  turn  the  deadly 
gifts  he  had  received  to  account,  without  loss  of  time.  Although 
the  tribe  he  went  to  attack  was  related  to  his  own,  still  tibe 
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pleasure  of  trying. the  efficacy  of  his  military  stores  prevailed 
ovar  every  other  feeling.  The  hattle,  however,  was  for  a  long 
time  douhtful.  Hinalri  was  a  man  of  nohle  form,  and  deter- 
mined courage,  and,  though  fighting  on  unequal  terms,  he  still 
maintained  the  comhat,  until  Hongi,  arranging  his  men  in  the 
form  of  a  cuneusy  or  wedge,  and  placing  himself  at  the  apex, 
directed  his  men  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  or  left  according 
to  circumstances :  at  last  he  shot  Hinaki,  who  did  not  fall  until 
he  had  received  four  balls.  His  savage  conqueror  rushed 
forward,  and  with  his  English  clasp-knife  he  scooped  out  the 
eye  of  his  expiring  enemy,  and  instantly  swallowed  it.  He 
then  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  and  drank  his  warm  blood,  as  it 
gushed  forth  from  the  wound. 

<<  Hinaki  had  two  brothers,  who  were  likewise  killed,  one 
being  nearly  as  noble  a  looking  person  as  himself ;  the  other 
a  youth  of  about  twenty.  Their  bodies  were  eaten,  and  their 
h^ids  embalmed  as  trophies  of  victory.  About  one  thousand 
men  were  slain,  and  three  hundred  more  were  cooked  and  eaten 
on  the  battle-field.  So  complete  was  the  victory,  that  the  place 
has  never  since  been  inhabited.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Bishop's 
college,  being  part  of  its  endowment.  Hongi  returned  to  the 
Bay.  Each  canoe  was  filled  with  his  captives,  and  had  several 
heads  of  his  enemies  placed  at  their  stems  and  stems  by  way  of 
ornament.  Hongi  had  twenty  prisoners  on  board  his  canoe, 
whom  he  intended  to  retain  as  slaves.-  But  his  daughter,  who 
had  lost  her  husband  in  the  fight,  with  dishevelled  locks  rushed 
down  to  the  water's  edge  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore,  and 
seizing  the  sword  presented  to  her  father  by  the  King's  own 
hand,  jumped  on  board,  and  smote  off  sixteen  heads  of  the  poor 
captiyes,  who,  without  a  murmur,  placed  their  necks  over  the 
side-board  of  the  canoe.  Twenty  more  were  also  killed  and 
eaten ;  yet  the  frantic  woman,  not  thinking  that  the  shade  of 
her  husband  was  sufficiently  appeased  with  this  sacrifice,  went 
into  the  bush  with  a  loaded  musket,  and  there  shot  herself. 
The  ball,  however,  only  passing  through  her  arm  instead  of  her 
head,  she  was  still  alive  when  found ;  but,  determined  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  to  the  Beinga,  she  afterwards  strangled 
herself. 

"  Hongi  had  no  sooner  finished  one  expedition  than  he  pre- 
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pared  for  another.  He  qmckly  assembled  a.  thousand  men,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Mercury  Bay,  to  make  war  npon  the 
tribes  of  that  district ;  ordering  another  army  of  two  thousand 
more  to  be  raised  and  to  follow  him.  Success  again  attended 
his  arms ;  and,  flushed  with  victory,  he  next  attacked  Eaipans 
where  he  made  a  great  slaughter.  In  1822  he  again  visited  the 
Thames  and  the  Waikato,  and  ascended  the  Waipa,  where  he 
took  several  large  pas ;  thence  he  nearly  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Wanganui — in  this  expedition  he  slew  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  enemies. 

*'  In  1828,  he  attacked  Botorua,  conveying  his  canoes  by 
water  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  dragging  them  by  a  road  he 
had  cut  through  the  forest,  to  the  lake.  Here  again  he  was  vic- 
torious, and  slew  many.  He  continued  every  year  his  hostile 
raids,  first  to  one  part  and  then  to  another,  always  with  success. 
His  name  spread  terror  wherever  he  went.  In  fact,  he  became 
the  Napoleon  of  New  Zealand,  and  declared,  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  missionaries,  that  he  should  not  desist  until  ho  had 
subjected  the  entire  island  to  his  control ;  that  as  England  had 
but  one  king,  so  likewise  there  should  only  be  one  in  New 
Zealand.  But  as  there  is  a  bound  to  all  human  glory,  '  Hither 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,'  so  it  was  with  Hongi.  He 
fulfilled  the  Scripture :  'He  that  taketh  the  sword,  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.' 

"  In  1827  he  declared  war  against  Tara,  and  the  tribe  which 
massacred  the  crew  of  the  Boyd ;  making  that  an  excuse  for 
his  ambitious  designs.  In  the  beginning  of  1827  his  men 
plundered  and  burned  the  Wesleyan  Messionary  Station,  which 
had  been  commenced  at  Wangaroa  a  year  or  two  before.  They 
told  the  missionaries,  *  Tour  chiefs  have  fled ;  all  the  people 
have  left  the  place,  and  you  will  be  stripped  of  all  your 
property  before  noon ;  ther^ore,  instantly  begone  I' 

"  It  appears,  however,  as  if  this  was  to  be  the  termination  of 
his  success.  His  only  redeeming  act  had  been  the  preservation 
of  those  who  came  to  raise  his  countrymen ; — immediateLy  he  put 
forth  his  hand  to  injure  them,  he  feU  !  He  killed  or  dispersed 
'the  man-eating  tribes,'  as  he  termed  those  who  cut  off  the 
Boyd^  although  the  epithet  was,  perhaps,  far  more  applicable 
to  himself ;  for  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  who  had  gone 
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before  him  in  the  number  of  victims  he  and  his  followers  had 
consumed.  Twenty  only  of  these  man-eaters  esoaped; — they 
glutted  themselTes  with  the  slain,  sparing  neither  woman,  nor 
even  suckling  child.  The  remnant  of  his  enemies  fled  to 
Himahtma,  a  village  near  the  Mamigamuka,  where  they  made 
a  stand.  Hongi,  who  had  ensconced  himseK  behind  a  tree, 
stepped  forward  to  take  aim,  when  a  ball  struck  him :  it  broke 
bis  ooUar-bone,  passed  in  an  oblique  direction  through  his 
right  breast,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  shoulder-blade, 
close  to  the  spine.  This  terminated  his  fearful  career;  for 
.  ihough  he  lingered  a  full  year,  the  wound  never  healed.  When 
be  breathed,  the  air  escaped  through  the  orifice  with  a  hissing 
Bound,  which  he  made  a  subject  of  merriment. 

'^  He  received  his  wound  in  January,  1827.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1828,  the  life  of  this  remarkable  savage  terminated. 
In  his  last  hours,  so  for  from  attending  to  the  words  of  the 
missionaries,  he  urged  his  followers  to  prosecute,  the  war,  and 
exterminate  his  enemies.  When  Patuone  visited  him,  a  day 
or  two  before  his  dpath,  and  told  him  he  was  dying,  he  said, 
*  No,  I  am  not  dying :  my  heart  is  quite  light.  I  am  not 
dying.'  The  next  day  he  fainted,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
When  he  revived,  he  said  he  should  die,  but  not  tmtil  the 
morrow.  He  ordered  his  powder  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
when  he  saw  it,  he  said  to  his  children,  Ka  ora  koutou, — ^you  will 
be  safe  ;  intimating  the  powder  would  be  their  protection.  He 
then  summoned  his  sons,  and  gave  the  coat  of  mail  he  had 
received  from  the  King  of  England  to  one  of  them ;  and  then 
divided  his  battle-axes  and  fire-arms  amongst  them — sternly 
demanding,  '  Who  will  dare  to  attack  my  followers  after  I  am 
gone?* 

*' Early  next  morning,  though  evidently  sinking  fast,  he 
continued  to  rally  his  friends,  and  said,  *  No  matter  from  what 
quarter  your  enemies  come,  let  their  numbers  be  ever  so  groat, 
should  they  come  here  hungry  for  you,  kia  toa^  Ida  toa,  be  brave, 
be  brave  !  Thus  will  you  revenge  my  death,  and  thus  only  do 
I  wish  to  be  revenged.'  He  continued  repeating  these  words 
tmtil  he  expired. 

''  Patuone,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Hongi  was  dead,  bade  his 
followers  sit  still,  whilst  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  went  to  see 
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the  corpse,  lest  Hongi's  people  should  be  alarmed,  as  they  had 
blockaded  all  the  entrances  to  the  pa.  At  first  he  was  refused 
permission  to  enter,  until  Hunaroa  interfered  ;  he  found  one  of 
his  sons  binding  him  up,  his  head  still  reclining  on  his  breafit. 
When  the  body  was  fully  dressed,  and  the  head  richly  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  all  the  obsequies  due  to  so  great  a  chief 
were  performed.  His  family,  fearing  an  attack,  wished  to  bury 
him  at  once,  but  Patuone  said,  *  Why  aU  this  haste  ?  Tou  will 
be  the  first  to  bury  your  father  alive  :  let  him  smell  before  you 
bury  him :  what  if  he  does  smell  ?'  Yielding  to  this  advice,  he 
laid  in  state  for  two  more  days,  which  were  spent  in  repeating  the 
pihi,  or  funeral  ode,  in  cutting  themselves,  in  o^ing,  and  firing 
off  guns.  In  the  meantime,  Hongi's  Mends  arrived  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  who,  with  the  Hokianga  natives,  formed  a  large 
procession,  when  this  savage  warrior's  remains  were  carried  to 
the  fooAf  tapu  (sacred  place),  amidst  the  mingled  din  of  the 
maemae,  or  fmieral  dance,  the  dismal  tangi,  or  wail  for  the  dead, 
and  peals  of  musketry ;  an  apt  termination  for  the  life  of  one 
whose  supreme  delight  was  war,  and  to  whose  ear  the  dying 
groans  of  his  enemies  were  the  sweetest  music." 


During  the  ten  years  in  which  Hongi  and  his  northern  raids 
were  thus  the  chief  features  of  the  History  of  New  Zealand, 
trade  and  intercourse  with  New  South  Wales  materially  in- 
creased. The  Church  missionaries  extended  their  establish- 
ments, the  Wesleyans  commenced  operations  at  Hokianga, 
shore  whaling  stations  were  planted  in  Foveaux  Straits,  sealers 
sought  their  spoil  in  Dusky  Bay  and  along  the  rugged  coasts  of 
the  south-west,  whilst  the  visits  of  American  British  French 
Bremen  and  colonial  whalers  to  New  Zealand  harbours  for  the 
purposes  of  recruiting  and  refreshing,  had  become  so  con- 
siderable a  business  that  as  many  as  fifty  sail  had  been  counted 
at  one  time  in  the  Bay  of  Islands — ^busy  bartering  oil  tobacco 
spirits  arms  and  powder,  with  traders  and  natives,  for  spars 
wood  water  pigs  onions  and  potatoes.  The  reports  carried 
home  by  many  of  these  whaling  visitors  as  to  the  fine  harbours 
and  forests  of  magnificent  kauri  spars  and  ship  timber,  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  spread  about  by  the 
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trading  sqnatiers  and  passing  visitors  from  Australia,  the  tini* 
form  testimony  of  the  missionaries  as  to  the  bracing  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  -seem  now  to  have  revived  in  England  that  desire 
for  the  regular  settlement  of  the  country  which  Cook  and 
Franklin  had  excited  half  a  century  before.  In  1825  a  com- 
pany, including  among  its  members  the  late  Lord  Durham,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Huskisson  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  formed  in  London  for  colonising  a  portion  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  a  piece  of  land  for  the  pioneer  settlement  was 
purchased  at  Hokianga  by  the  Company's  agent,  Captain  Herd. 
Sixty  settlers  were  sent  out  in  1826 ;  but  on  landing  they  were 
so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  war-dance,  and  at  the  tales  told 
them  of  the  native  fights  ever  raging  in  their  locality,  that 
most  of  them  left  the  country,  and  Lord  Durham's  firot  attempt 
at  colonisation  proved  signally  unsuccessful. 

Though,  however,  the  regular  settlement  of  New  Zealand  by 
emigration  from  the  mother  country  was  still  to  be  deferred  for 
a  season,  that  irregular  colonisation  alluded  to  as  having  com- 
menced about  1820,  had  attained  such  dimensions  and  dis- 
played such  repulsive  features  by  1831,  that  some  governmental 
measures  were  deemed  necessary  for  its  repression. 

Eororareka,  a  fine  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  native  population  and  the  missionary  stations, 
and  long  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  whalers  and  Sydney 
traders,  had  from  the  firot  been  the  chief  seat  of  this  irregular 
colonisation ;  and  a  more  lawless  little  Pandemonium  than  this 
village  port  of  Eororareka  had  grown  up  to  be  by  1831  neither 
old  nor  new  world  had,  probably,  ever  seen.  The  most  reputable 
of  its  denizens  were  trading  adventurero  from  a  convict  colony, 
whilst  the  bulk  consisted  of  runaway  sailors,  '^  Lags,"  gaol-birds, 
and  scoundrels  of  every  mark  and  brand,  from  Sydney  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  floating  population  of  the  place  was 
worthy  of  the  resident:  convict  skippero  and  ticket-of-leave 
mates  of  Sydney  traders,  with  rude  embruted  crews  of  whalero 
and  coasting  tradero,  all  rushing  ashore  for  a  "spree,"  and 
running  ferociously  festive  "mucks"  until  they  fell.  Every 
second  house  was  a  grog-shop,  and  the  population  might  have 
been  divided  into  those  who  sold  rum  and  those  who  drank  it. 
Sterne's  Uncle  Toby  relates  that  our  army  swore  terribly  in 
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Flanders.  Bnt  the  common  conyersation  of  Kororareka  dis-^ 
played  a  boldness  and  originality  of  figure,  drawn  from  the 
whaler's  forecastle  and  the  chain-gang,  a  malicioiis  heartiness 
of  ribald  damning,  infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  our  anny  in 
Maaders.  Convict  training  and  antecedents,  blasphemy  and  the 
debauchery  of  drunkenness,  were  all  intensified  by  debauchery 
in  w(Muen.  Dark  Helens,  aboriginal  Messalinas,  swarmed  in 
Kororareka.  Every  resident  kept  a  mistress,  every  visitor  came 
for  one.  Native  women  were  as  common  an  article  of  barter 
between  chiefs  and  whalers  as  native  pigs ;  and  to  the  daily 
fights  and  quarrels  which  arose  in  such  a  community  through 
rum  and  whiskey  were  to  be  added  those  which  afose  through 
the  passion  of  j^ousy  and  the  disputed  possession  of  the  slave 
girl.  There  was  neither  magistrate  *  nor  policeman  at  Koro- 
rareka, neither  law  nor  order  nor  gospel;  every  rufSan,  and 
there  were  many,  did  what  seemed  good  to  him ;  and  in  1831, 
this  New  Zealand  village  port  was  the  veritable  "  Alsatia "  of 
the  Pacific,  dashed  with  a  convict  Wapping.  This  lawless 
colonisation  of  the  country,  too,  was  spreading,  and  many  of  the 
little  whaling  stations  in  Cook's  and  Foveaux  Straits,  and  on  the 
east  coast,  were  little  ol^er  that  budding  Kororarekas,  promising 
a  fall  bloom. 

■  The  Missionaries,  utterly  powerless  to  turn  or  stem  this  flood 
of  vice  and  violence  which  had  flowed  into  Kororareka  and 
which  bade  fair  to  desolate  the  entire  country,  induced,  in 
1832,  various  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  petition  the  British. 
Government  for  some  protection  and  repressive  aid. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  New  Zealand  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  been  a  recognised  dependency  of  the  Crown  where  the 
Crown  had  exercised  acts  of  sovereignty ;  recollecting  that  a 
large  amount  of  British  property  was  at  stake,  the  whale  fishery 
increasing,  and  ships  of  various  nations  constantly  visiting  the 
ports ;  recollecting  that  the  Colonial  Office  professed  vast  sym- 
pathy for  the  natives  and  must  have  seen  that  if  Kororareka 

•  The  men  occasionally  empowered  by  the  New  South  Wales  governors 
to  put  J.P.  to  their  names  in  New  Zealand  were,  for  the  most  part,  rude 
squatters  or  petty  traders  themselves ;  mere  magisterial  Dogberrys,  with- 
out a  constable  to  execute  a  warrant ;  and  who,  for  all  purposes  of  enforcing 
law  and  order,  might  as  well  have  written  themselves  P.F.  as  J.P.  Indeed 
J.P.  in  New  Zeal^d  was  generally  read  Judge  of  Pigs. 
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wtfre  not  reduced  to  order  fifty  Eororarekas  might  grow  up  to 
exterminate  the  natiyes  with  powder,  fire-water,  and  disease,  and 
to  convert  New  Zealand  into  the  semi-piratical  pest  of  the 
Pacific — ^bearing  all  this  in  mind,  the  answer  which  the  Colonial 
Office  made  to  this  appeal  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  that 
omas  and  ladicrons  stupidity  which  this  department  of  State  had 
ever  been  remarkable  for  exhibiting. 

All  that  New  Zealand  wanted  at  this  epoch  was  a  sloop  of 
war  for  Eororareka,  with  a  good  magisterial  commander  (some 
Selfe  or  Yardley  with  epaulettes),  and  a  hundred  marines,  with 
a  Ixig  tender  to  look  round  monthly  among  the  coast  whaling 
stations.  Such  a  force  would  have  been  at  once  a  powerful 
goyemment  and  police,  would  have  reduced  Eororareka  to 
instant  order,  repressed  any  budding  lawlessness  in  the  little 
eommunities  on  the  coast,  and  scared  the  "  convict  element " 
out  of  the  country  by  the  mere  display  of  the  cat  and  the  hand- 
enffl  All  that  the  Colonial  Office  sent,  was  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man named  Busby,  who  arrived  in  May,  1833,  and  who  was 
to  enforce  the  discontinuance  of  murder  rape  rapine  man^ 
fliaiighter  and  the  like  pursuits  of  Eororareka  by  residing 
there  and  calling  himself  Consul — Consul  accredited  to  the 
Missionaries  I* 

Happily,  poor  Mr.  Busby's  life  was  not  taken  by  the  marine 
desperadoes  and  turbulent  outcasts  to  whom  the  Colonial  Office 
had  offered  his  throat.  Indeed,  his  office  and  appointment 
seem  to  have  provoked  the  felon  humour.  He  became  a  public 
joke.  The  very  natives  whom  he  came  to  save  likened  him  to 
"  a  man  of  war  without  guns ;"  and  Eororareka,  wUh  its  paper 
consul,  remained  exactly  what  Eororareka  had  been  without 

*  British  governore  of  New  South  Wales  had  made  magistrates  in  New 
Zealand  up  to  1825,  if  not  up  to  1830  ;  and  this  appointment  of  Mr.  Busby 
as  **  coDsul  '*  was  the  first  official  act  by  which  the  Colonial  Office,  stulti- 
fying its  pMt  proceedings,  disclaimed  the  British  sovereignty  of  tlie 
country,  which  had  been  acted  on  in  virtue  of  Cook's  d^overy.  and 
snrre^ 

t  indeed,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  to  give  him  an  instance  of  that  love  of  trade  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  native  race,  and  to  show  him  that  almost  twenty  years  of 
missionary  teaching,  whatever  it  had  done  to  convert^  had  not  done  much 
to  chrislianize  the  natives,  h^  should  understand  that  in  1832  it  became 
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Our  qnasi-constil's  office  thus  proving  an  idle  sinecnre  lie 
turned  his  attention  to  diplomacy.  Though  New  Zealand  had 
been  a  recognised  dependency  of  the  British  Grown  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Busby,  and  to  certain  Church 
Missionary  gentlemen  and  Scripture  readers  with  whom  he  had 
allied  himself,  that  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  was  a  gem 
in  the  British  Crown  which  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  care  to 
keep.  In  alliance,  therefore,  with  the  Missionaries  he  brought 
about  what,  between  them,  they  styled  sometimes  ^'  The  Con- 
federacy of  the  thirteen  northern  chiefs ;"  sometimes  the  con- 
federacy of  the  '*  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand ;"  and  then 
coolly  asked  the  Colonial  Office  to  abandon  all  British  claim  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  recognise  such  "  Confederacy  "  as  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  State.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Colonial  Office,  seized  with  what  has  been  termed  its  "  pious 
fit,"  commenced  that  anti-emigration  alliance  with  Missionary 
societies,  Aborigines-protection  societies,  and  Exeter  Hall, 
which  it  maintained  for  so  many  years,  and  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  both  races  in  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  from  1830 
up  to  1845,  the  Colonial  Office  received  its  inspirations  firom 
these  bodies,  and  its  true  designative  style  and  title  during 
this  period  should  have  been  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office, 

Seeing  that  New  Zealand  was  a  coimtry  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  inhabited  by  numerous  distinct  inde- 
pendent and  for  the  most  part  hostile  tribes,  this  Missionary 
confederacy  of  a  few  chiefs  in  one  comer  of  the  North  Island 
no  more  represented  New  Zealand,  or  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Zealand,  than  a  confederacy  of  the  people  of  Cornwall  would 
have  represented  Great  Britain.  But  a  missionary  body  having 
prayed  our  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  to  abandon  New  Zea- 
land to  this  missionary  "  Confederacy  of  thirteen  Chiefs,"  the 
Colonial  (Missionary)   Office  at  once  complied;    and,  acting 

necessaiT  to  prohibit  the  exportation  from  New  Zealand  of  "  preserved 
human  heads" — evidence  having  reached  the  Colonial  Office  that  the 
natives  frequently  murdered  their  countrymen  in  order  to  get  their  heads 
to  cure  and  preserve  as  an  article  of  barter  with  the  Sydney  traders.  One 
of  these  heads  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street. 
It  was  80  admirably  prepared  that  it  was  generally  passed  by  as  a  piece  of 
wax-work.  But  it  was  far  more  life-like  thim  anything  at  Madame 
Tussaud's ;  and  was  a  genuine  New  Zealand  head,  cured  probably  thirty 
years  ago,  and  quite  a  pretty  object  to  look  at. 
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tbioagh  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  its  governor  in  South  Wales,  even 
sent  Her  Majesty's  ship  Alligator  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1835 
to  endow  such  Confederacy  with  a  flag  and  to  salute  such  flag  as 
the  national  emblem. 

Thus,  New  Zealand  became  a  Kingdom ;  or,  rather,  a  "  No- 
man's-Land."  Convict  colonists  and  the  sweepings  of  Sydney 
bad  coloniaed  Kororareka;  a  dozen  little  communities  were 
growing  up  to  the  south  on  the  model  of  Eoroiareka ;  in  the 
north  there  were  the  Sovereign  Chiefs,  so  sovereign  that  had 
one  of  them  ventured  fifty  miles  from  his  village  he  would  at 
onoe  have  been  eaten  by  some  repudiating  subject ;  and  in  the 
north  there  was  Mr.  Consul  Busby  and  his  missionary  court — 
and  New  Zealand  was  now  prepared  to  become  the  splendid 
prize  of  any  power  which  wanted  a  colony,  or  of  any  adventurer 
who  needed  a  country  and  would  found  a  throne.* 

What  was  the  real  motive  of  the  Missionaries  in  setting  up 
this  curious  ''confederacy,"  is  impossible  to  say — but  the 
position  in  which  they  had  by  this  time  placed  themselves,  and 
their  subsequent  proceedings,  have  enabled  the  world  to  guess. 
It  appears  that  the  Church  Missionary  gentlemen,  who  now 
numbered  some  thirty  members,  had  come  to  like  New  Zealand. 
Kororareka  was  a  black  spot,  certainly — but  Kororareka  ¥ras  not 
.  New  Zealand.  The  natives  were  still  addicted  to  cannibalism 
and  to  preserving  each  other's  heads, — but  the  natives  were 
missionary  Christians,  attentive  in  chapel  and  not  bad  workmen 
in  the  glebe.  The  climate  was  delightful,  the  soil  rich,  native 
labour  cheap,  Sydney  a  cash  market  Their  lines  had  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  Liberal  of  their  Society's  converting  blankets 
and  tobacco,  they  had  already  acquired  from  their  "  Thirteen 
confederated  Chiefs"  some  half  million  acres  of  land — 12,000 
acres  as  a  little  preliminary  foundation  for  the  Society,  the 
Shepherd,  at  home,  and  the  remainder  for  themselves.  One 
gentleman  of  the  fraternity  had  a  loaf  of  11,000  acres ;  another 
a  fish  of  60,000  acres ;    another  a  slice  of  40,000  acres ;  their 

*  The  loose  hold  which  the  Colonial  OflSce  had  kept  on  New  Zealand, 
this  appointment  of  **  Gonsnl/*  or  **  Resident,"  and  this  repudiation  of 
flovereignty,  did  in  fact  tempt  a  very  worthy  and  amusing  French  gentle- 
man, Mens,  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  to  invade  New  Zealand  in  a  fnendly 
manner  and  proclaim  himself  King. 
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able  ally,  Mr.  Consul  Busby,  50,000  acres.*  If  tbe  OoloDial 
(Missionary)  Office  could  only  be  brought  to  recognise  this 
snug  little  "  Confederacy  "  of  thirteen  conyerted  (land-endowing) 
Chie&  as  the  soyereign  power  of  the  country,  to  take  it  under 
protection  and  occasionally  send  a  frigate  to  menace  Eororareka 
and  hang  up  two  or  three  of  the  Confederacy's  white  desperadoes 
as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  if  the  Colonial  Office  could  only  be 
brought  to  do  this,  what  might  not  the  missionary  ministers 
and  advisers  of  the  "  Confederacy,"  and  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
do  and  become  in  New  Zealand  ?  New  Zealand  might  become  a 
noble  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  the  exclusive  paradise  of 
the  Saints,  the  Canaan  of  every  pious  bankrupt  armed  with  pass- 
port from  Mr.  Danderson  Coates  and  Exeter  Hall.  Godless 
storekeepers  might  be  weeded  out  of  Eororareka,  and  the  power 
of  trade,  key  to  native  obedience,  placed  in  the  hands  of  elect 
teachers  of  Sunday-schools ;  and  thus  Exeter  Hall  might  come 
to  boast  a  model  colony  where  a  Missionocracy  gave  both  tho 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  waxed  fat  in  the  process ;  and  where 
the  heathen,  true  labourer  in  the  field,  could  be  pointed  to  aa 
supplying  both  converts  for  the  next  world,  and  exports  for  this. 
But 

**  The  best-laid  schemes  o*  mice  an*  men 
Gang  aft  argley  " — 

an  event  was  at  hand  destined  to  shatter  all  hopes  of  '^  tapuing  " 
New  Zealand  for  a  missionary  preserve. 

In  1837,  an  association  of  gentlemen,  including  among  its 
members  the  late  Lord  Durham  and  others  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  of  1825,  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  colonising  a  portion  of  New  Zealand  with  emi- 
grants from  the  mother  country.  This  association  submitted 
its  plans  to  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  and  duly  sought 

*  Concurrently  with  those  little  transactions,  our  missionaiy  friends 
grew  alarmed  lust  unscrupulous  Europeans  should  buv  up  the  whole 
country  and  reduce  the  natives  to  beggary.  To  prevent  which  mL^fortune, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Williams,  in  December,  1835,  forwarded  "a  deed  of  trust 
of  land  belonging  to  natives  "  to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
the  secretaiT  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  praying  that  the  mission* 
aries  should  be  appointed  trustees  for  lands  which  the  New  Zealanders 
wished  them  to  preserve,  to  use  the  reverend  gentleman's  own  woid^ 
**  from  the  intrigues  of  designing  men." 
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the  &Yoiir  of  the  Crown — but  the  Oolonial  (Missionaiy)  Office 
had  just  committed  itself  to  the  ^*  Confederacy  of  the  tiiiirteen 
Chiefs"  and  the  missionary  scheme.  Lord  Durham  and  his 
worldly  confederates  formed  a  rival  body  which  might  throw 
New  Zealand  open  to  tens  of  thousands  of  British  emigrants, 
which  might  break  up  DArrow  monopolies,  which  might  pull 
down  the  missionary  dynasty  and  debauch  the  natiyes.  Such  a 
body  could  but  become  instantly  obnoxious  to  the  Colonial 
(Missionary)  Office,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  enlist 
this  departanent  in  their  fftvour  Lord  Durham  and  his  associates 
were  driyen  to  act  independently  of  it. 

New  Zealand,  thanks  to  Mr.  Busby  and  the  misnonaries,  had 
been  formally  recognised  ba  an  independent  sovereign  State 
when  His  Majesty's  ship  Alligator  had  carried  over  and  saluted 
ber  national  flag  in  1835.  Sydney  traders  and  adventurers, 
missionaries  and  missionary  traders,  had  procured  lands  from 
the  natives  and  commenced  a  lawless  colonisation  in  the  north — 
an  association  of  British  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  surely  as 
good  a  right  to  purchase  lands  of  the  natives  and  commence 
r^ular  colonisation  in  the  south. 

In  1839,  therefore,  the  Association  despatched  its  pioneer 
expedition  to  New  Zealand  under  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Wake- 
field. He  succeeded  in  acquiring  large  cessions  of  waste  land 
from  the  Cook's  Straits  natives,  who  were  delighted  at  the  idea 
that  the  lucrative  trade  which  had  long  been  confined  to  the  hostile 
tribes  in  the  north  was  now  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  south,  and  by 
the  end  of  1839  the  Association's  first  settlement  was  success- 
fully planted  at  Wellington. 

British  colonisation  having  thus  been  commenced  at  Welling- 
ton despite  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  it  appears  to  have 
struck  this  baffied  institution  that  in  surrendering  the  sove- 
reignfy  of  the  islands  to  Mr.  Busby's  "  Thirteen  confederate 
Chie& "  it  had  cast  away  a  weapon  which  would  have  proved 
singularly  useful  in  the  work  of  stopping  the  new  movement  and 
of  uprooting  Wellington.  And  as  it  was  now  also  discovered 
tiiat  France,  utterly  regardless  of  the  thirteen  sovereign  natives, 
was  actually  planning  an  expedition  to  seize  New  Zealand  for  a 
penal  colony ;  as  Lord  Palmerstpn,  too,  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  contempt  for  missionary  diplo- 
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macy,  was  aaking  certain  awkward  qnestions  as  to  Mr.  Busby's 
feat  and  this  French  result  of  it,  the  Colonial  (Missionary) 
Office  now  determined  to  try  and  get  ha4ik  that  which  it  had  just 
got  rid  of,  and  despatched  a  second  '*  Consul "  in  the  person  of 
Captain  Hobson,  B.N.  to  procure  from  the  natives  the  formal 
cession  of  the  soyereignty  of  the  country — ^with  a  contingent 
commission  as  Groyemor  in  his  pocket  in  case  he  succeeded. 

Captain  Hobson,  accredited  by  the  Colonial  (Missionary) 
Office  to  its  old  iJlies,  Mr.  Busby,  the  missionary  landowners, 
and  their  confederates  the  ''Thirteen  soyereign  Chiefs,"  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  mission.  A  treaity 
called  the  *'  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  drawn  up  by  the  missionary 
brotherhood,  was  signed  by  various  "  sovereign  natives,"*  under 
which,  in  consideration  of  being  guaranteed  their  ''  possessions," 
for  these  might  some  day  come  useful  for  the  missionary  interest, 
various  very  independent  natives  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  with  great  alacrity  declared 
themselves,  and  their  host  of  absent  friends  and  enemies,  British 
subjects  and  black  John  Bulls.  This  precious  document,  this 
"Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  this  grave  State  Paper,  this  blanket- 
bought-missionary  Magna  Charta,  was  signed  by  about  five 
natives  in  a  thousand,  and  was  understood  by  about  five  in  ten 
thousand ;  and  if  the  people  of  Putney  were  to  give  England  to 
the  Pope,  they  would  exhibit  about  the  same  amount  of  impu- 
dence, would  arrogate  powers,  about  as  preposterous,  as  did  this 
handful  of  Treaty-Signers  when  by  mark  of  pen  they  made  over 
what  they  were  told  was  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  their  country  to 
the  Queen.  But  the  ethics  of  our  missionary  landowners  and 
their  confederates  who  planned  this  Treaty  must  not  be  too 
closely  scanned.  Perhaps  they  did  evil  that  good  might  come : 
the  Treaty  was  their  lease  of  power,  and  they  would  use  this 
power  not  only  in  getting  more  land,  but  in  makhig  more  converts. 
So  poor  Captain  Hobson  pocketed  the  document  and  pulled 
out  his  commission,  took  Auckland  for  his  capital,  and  hoisted 
the  British  flag;  and  thus  in  1840,  just  seventy  years  after 
Captain  Cook  had  gone  through  a  like  ceremony  short  of  the 

*  A  blanket  was  sometimes  given  for  a  signature,  and  it  was  not  every 
day  that  a  ragged  savage,  **  sovereign  native  "  as  he  might  be,  could  get  a 
blanket  for  miudng  his  mark. 
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**  Blanket  Treaty,"  New  Zealand  again  became  a  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this  time  a  set  pearl  in  the  British  crown.* 

Meanwhile  the  affiiirs  of  the  Association  had  advanced :  the 
bankers  and  merchants  of  London  had  urged  the  Goyemment  in 
its  fayonr.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  now  in  power ;  and  Lord 
John  seems  to  haye  yiewed  the  Association  as  a  body  which 
might  be  made  nationally  nsefdl  in  promoting  a  wholesome 
emigration  from  the  mother  comitry,  and  in  turning  to  account 
the  barren  wilds  and  wastes  of  the  noble  colony  the  empire  had 
now  acquired.  The  Association  receiyed  a  royal  charter  of 
incorporation,  became  a  joint-stock  body  with  a  capital  of 
300,000/.  under  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  and 
in  consideration  of  its  surrendering  to  the  Crown  eyery  preten- 
sion of  right  or  title  to  all  lands  acquired  under  Colonel  Wake- 
field's negotiations  with  the  natives  the  Crown  agreed  to  make 
oyer  to  it  700,000  acres  of  such  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
colonisation. 

Thus  constituted  and  encouraged  in  a  moment  of  official  sun- 
shine, the  New  Zealand  Company  prosecuted  their  enterprise 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  success.     Before  the  ink  was  well 

*  We  so  nearly  lost  New  Zealand  to  the  French  through  this  missionary 
**  coup  diplomatique  "  that  Captain  Hobaon  had  but  just  arrived  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands  when  a  French  corvette  came  in  to  take  possession.  Finding 
the  British  flag  planted  in  the  North  Island,  the  French  commander 
determined  to  try  for  the  South,  and  hoist  the  tricolour  at  Akaroa.  His 
design  however  was  betrayed ;  when  Governor  Hobson — ^who  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults  as  a  civil  administrator  was  an  able  and  quick- 
witted naval  officer — hurried  off  the  English  sloop  to  Akaroa.  The  sloop 
arrived  first,  but  so  little  first  that  I  have  somewhere  read  that  she  was 
only  suluting  the  British  ensign  as  the  corvette  dashed  in.  The  French 
commander  then  abandoned  the  design  of  seizing  New  Zealand  as  a  French 
pooession,  and  landed  the  nucleus  of  his  pioneer  colony  at  Akaroa—as 
a  friendly  French  settlement  in  British  dominions.  Akaroa  remained  a 
Bmall  French  settlement  for  many  years  ;  numbering  at  one  time  some  200 
settlers.  Most  of  them  have  since  removed  to  the  rising  French  colonies 
in  the  Pacific  ;  but  Akaroa  still  exhibits  pleasing  traces  of  its  founders  in 
gardens  famous  for  pear,  and  plum,  and  peach.  If  France  had  been  a 
month  sooner  she  would  have  gained  a  colony  worth  a  hundred  Algerias. 
A  colony  which  would  have  made  her  mistress  of  the  Pacific ;  a  colony 
standing  so  before  the  doors  of  Australia  that  every  wool  and  gold  ship 
would  lukve  had  to  pass  almost  within  sight  of  fifty  French  New  Zealand 
privateer  ports — ports  amply  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  the  James 
jB^nes,  Lightning,  Marco  Polo,  and  dozens  of  sister  galleons,  and  offering 
unrivalled  natursd  facilities  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  frigate  and 
line-of-battle  ships. 
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dry  on  their  charter  of  incorporation,  they  had  extended  their 
settlement  of  Wellington,  planted  tiie  settlements  of  Wanganid, 
New  Plymouth,  and  Nelson,  and  safely  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Straits  fiye  thonsand  emigrants  of  a  stamp  better  fitted  to 
subdue  the  wilderness,  and  rough-hew  the  foundations  of  an 
infant  state  than  any  who  had  left  the  mother  country  since  the 
days  of  the  OaTaUer  emigrants  of  Delaware  or  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  Massachusetts. 

Two  elements  of  order  and  civilisation  were  thus  at  last  in- 
troduced into  the  beautiful  wilderness  where  nature  had  done  so 
much  and  man  so  little — ^the  Colonial  Office  (Missionary) 
goyemment  in  the  north,  the  colonising  Company  in  the  south ; 
and  the  sad  history  of  New  Zealand  for  the  next  five  years  is 
but  the  history  of  the  successful  intrigues  of  the  former  institu- 
tion to  destroy  the  latter. 

The  Colonial  Office  of  1840  was  a  despotic  institution — 
ruling  colonies  through  governors  and  small  officials,  its  obse- 
quious tools  bowing  to  its  every  caprice,  and  the  heading  of 
its  every  despatch  should  have  been  ''Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo, 
stat  pro  ratione  voluntas."  We  have  seen  that  in  these  days 
the  Colonial  Office  was  entirely  under  missionary  influence. 
Its  mere  political  head  for  a  few  months  might  sometimes  be  a 
man  like  Lord  John  Russell,  deaf  to  the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall, 
and  a  friend  to  emigration.  But  the  Under-Secretary,  the  per- 
manent man  who  pulled  the  strings,  was  an  all-powerful  official 
deeply  embued  with  the  anti-emigration  fallacies  of  aborigines- 
protection  societies,  and  a  violent  missionary  partisan.  The 
New  Zealand  Company  had  snapped  red  tape ;  had  forced  this 
despotic  missionary  institution  to  undo  a  policy ;  to  open  New 
Zealand  to  British  emigrants ;  to  abandon  the  cherished  hope  of 
making  New  Zealand  a  missionary  preserve.  The  New  2iea]and 
Company  must  receive  a  retaliatory  lesson,  and  be  put  down. 
The  executive  instruments  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  missionary 
officials*   in  the  colony,  were  ready  for  the  work.     Indeed, 

*  This  term  \b  used  to  signify,  ^ncrally,  the  gentlemen  who,  as  adviaing- 
amateurs  or  actually  aalary-receiving  officen,  constituted  the  executive 
govemmcnta  of  Captains  Hobson  and  Fitzroy.  £yery  missionary  was  not 
an  offlcifd,  and  every  official  was  not  a  missionary.  But  they  all  echoed 
and  typified  the  missionary  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  were  all 
deeply  imbued  with  the  **  missionary  spirit."    This  spirit  notoriously  rule4 
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these  men  had  a  strong  pecxmiory  inducement  to  oppose  the 
Company.  They  were  land  specnlktors — the  anriferons  stream 
of  capital  and  lahonr  was  beginning  to  flow  into  New  Zealand 
— but  it  was  flowing  to  the  Company's  young  Settlements  in  ike 
distant  south.  If  the  Company's  yomig  Settlements  conld  be 
swamped,  if  the  emigration  Paotolns  conld  be  diverted  to  the 
norihy  missionary  lands,  Auckland  Town  lots,  might  become 
diggings  of  the  rarest  yield ! 

Here,  then,  it  wonld  seem  that  there  was  sufficient  of 
^^animns"  and  *'motiye"  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  strange  and  fatal 
opposition  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  now  to  ex- 
perience from  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  missionary  executiye. 

It  is  not  charged  on  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  missionary 
party  that  when  they  commenced  to  hunt  and  to  harry  the 
Company  they  foresaw  the  fatal  end  of  the  chase  ;  for  huntsmen 
and  quarry  alike  bit  the  dust,  and  self-preserration,  if  no  better 
motiye,  would  have  induced  them  to  draw  rein  sooner.  Neither 
is  it  charged  on  them  that  in  ruining  the  Company's  enterprise, 
they  wished  to  ruin  the  Company's  emigrants.  In  fierce  pursuit 
of  the  culprit  Company,  they  trampled  down  the  Company's 
settlers  as  unconsidered  emmets.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  people 
who  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  slayes  that  nothing  might  distract 
them  when  churning  butter.  But  these  people  did  not  practise 
such  custom  because  they  hated  slaves,  but  because  they  loved 
butter — and  the  missionary  government  did  not  desolate  the 
emigrant's  little  field  because  it  hated  the  emigrant,  but  because 
it  loved  revenge  on  those  who  sent  the  emigrant. 

Every  oppression  and  tyranny  is  carried  on  under  some  cloak- 
cry,  or  mask.  Why  the  ferocious  cruelties  practised  by  the 
missionary  on  the  hapless  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ? — the 

the  councils  of  the  two  first  governors.  Captain  Hobson  had  been  ac- 
credited to  the  misBionaries ;  missionaries  u&med  the  Blanket  Treaty; 
the  original  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  missionary ;  and  Governor 
Pitzroy  was  fai  more  a  missionary  ruler  than  even  Governor  Hobson. 
Indeed,  Gapt.  Fitzroy's  bosom  counsellor  was  a  missionaiy  catechist,  a 
ganmaker  by  trade,  who  had  been  turned  into  what  was  called  Protector 
of  Aborigines,  a  Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  he  once  paid  the  dubious  compli- 
ment of  publicly  declaring  that  he,  Mr.  Protector  Clark,  vras  wortli  any 
ux  of  his  other  officers  put  together. 
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glory  of  God.  Why  Bomba's  chains  and  stripes? — paternal 
government.  Why  negro  slavery? — a  necessity.  Why  skin 
the  eel  ? — ^he  likes  it.  Why  the  missionary  ruin  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  ?^the  good  of  the  natives  t  The  cry  of  the 
Colonial  OfiBice  and  its  missionary  officials  in  their  work  of 
mining  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  that  they  feared  that 
the  Company's  colonisation  of  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  would 
ruin  the  natives  1  Now,  if  there  had  been  no  colonisation  of 
any  sort ;  if  New  Zealand  had  been  a  virgin  field  untouched  by 
the  European ;  the  natives  an  innocent  race  having  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  ;  there  would  have  been  less  of  flimsi- 
ness  in  this  plea.  But  even  then  it  might  have  been  urged  with 
truth  that,  if  the  real  object  was  to  civilise  and  preserve  a  race 
like  the  New  Zealanders,  such  object  would  be  best  attained  by 
bringing  the  New  Zealanders  into  harmonious  intercourse  with 
an  industrial  population  of  orderly  British  emigrants — ^new 
comers,  who  would  teach  the  natives  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
introduce  the  plough  and  the  loom,  and  by  smooth  example  wean 
them  from  the  cannibal  barbarities  of  their  savage  life.  But 
New  Zealand  was  not  a  virgin  field  untouched  by  the  white  man 
— there  was  the  Pandemonium  of  Kororareka,  there  were  a 
dozen  rising  Kororarekas.  True,  now  that  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  more  repulsive  features  of  this  lawless  colonisation 
might  disappear.  Bauparaha  might  never  again  boast  of  his 
500  baskets  of  human  flesh.  Te  Pehi's  widow  might  never 
again  tie  an  enemy  to  a  tree,  pierce  his  jugular,  and  drink 
his  blood ;  there  might  be  no  more  cannibal  feasts  cooked  in 
ships'  coppers  ;  many  a  "  lag "  might  fly  and  the  blasphemous 
debauchery  of  Kororareka  might  be  checked.  But  this  lawless 
colonisation  must  always  have  remained  radically  bad,  and  it 
could  not  be  stopped.  Bude  embruted  whalers  and  sailors, 
peddling  traders,  and  adventurers  from  the  near  convict  colonies 
of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  everywhere  spread- 
ing over  the  country.  These  men  were  everywhere  becoming 
the  teachers  and  trainers  of  the  natives ;  and  if  the  missionaries 
had  not  been  blind  they  would  have  seen  that  the  natives  wanted 
other  and  different  trainers,  other  and  different  models,  those, 
in  short,  whom  the  Company,  and  the  Company  alone,  could 
largely  and  effectually  supply. 
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The  peculiar  means  which  the  Missionary  Grovermnent  hit  on 
for  working  out  its  designs  on  the  Company,  the  modus  operandi, 
was  a  very  simple  bat  very  effective  one.  It  was  to  assuvie  the 
illegdLity  of  the  Company* s  tide  to  the  waste  lands  in  CooFs  Straits 
where  they  had  planted  their  Utile  Settlements,  and  to  call  on  the 
Company  to  prove  their  title  good,  as  against  the  natives,  before  a 
legal  tribunal  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose.  And  the  Mis- 
sionary Grovemment  asserted  that  it  was  morally  bound  to  sot  up 
such  tribunal  by  virtue  of  the  blanket  "  Treaty  of  Waitongi." 

The  second  article  of  this  missionary  *'  coup  diplomatique," 
gnarantoed  to  the  natives  the  lands  estates  forests  fisheries 
and  other  properties  which  they  might  possess ;  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  describing  this  treaty  some  while  after  in  the  House 
says,  "  it  asserts  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  the  property  of 
which  they  are  possessed"  Now  what  did  possess  mean  here  ? 
— what  was  the  true,  the  honest  construction  of  the  word  ?  Did 
not  possession  of  land  here  mean  some  beneficial  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  of  land  ?  Surely  yes.  The  New  Zealanders  were 
not  a  hunting  people  of  nomad  tribes  roaming  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  game-food.  They  were  a  village-dwelling,  man- 
eating,  farmer-fisher  people  ;  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  cul- 
tivated patches  of  kumeia  taro  and  potato,  and  on  eels  dog-fish 
and  fern-root  taken  in  the  near  vicinity  of  their  villages.  New 
Zealand  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  entire 
population  did  not  exceed  some  80,000.  Immense  districts  of 
teenoing  fertility,  literally  without  an  inhabitant,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  mouthful  of  food  for  a  single  human  being.  The  natives 
were  not  an  increasing  people — for  a  century  past  they  had  been 
a  decreasing  people.  When  they  made  their  marks  to  the 
Blanket  Treaty  there  were  some  seventy  millions  of  waste  acres 
in  the  country  which  they  did  not  use  and  which,  humanly 
speaking,  it  was  certain  they  never  would  use. 

Their  "possessions,"  then,  should,  I  think,  have  been  con- 
strued to  mean  all  their  villages  fortifications  fisheries  and 
cultivations ;  together  with  a  block  of  the  best  land  near  every 
village  (some  10,000  acres  or  so  for  every  one  acre  they  had  in 
crop),  as  a  noble,  unalienable  estate  for  their  possible  posterity. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  available  country  (some  three-fom-ths) 
should  have  been  deemed  the  estate  of  the  Crown  partly  as  an 
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eqtdTalent  for  the  law  order  and  security  which  the  Crown 
would  introduce ;  and  partly  as  an  equiyalent  for  that  lucratiye 
trade  which  Crown  colonisation  would  create,  and  for  the 
immense  pecuniary  yaLue  which  Crown  emigrants  arts  and 
civilisation  would  in  a  few  years  confer  on  the  natiye  do- 
mains. 

Eyen  if  the  New  Zealanders  had  been  one  united  people  with 
one  custom  of  inheritance  and  one  defined  common  law  of 
property,  this  would  have  been  the  best,  the  most  humane,  con- 
struction of  the  treaty.  But  the  New  Zealanders  were  twenty 
independent  hostile  tribes  who  had  waged  ferocious  wars  with 
each  other  for  centuries;  who  had  chased  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  now  advancing  conquerors,  now  retreating 
fugitives ;  and  whose  "  titles  "  to  lands,  to  use  an  expression, 
were  derived  or  lost  through  conquest,  through  re-conquest, 
through  occupancy,  through  non-occupancy,  through  slavery, 
through  accidentcd  spilling  of  blood.*  Here,  it  would  have 
been  doubly  prudent  and  humane  to  have  interpreted  possessions 
in  the  sense  of  some  "present  occupancy."  For  to  tell  the 
slender  remnants  of  the  twenty  tribes  that  all  New  Zealand  was 
theirs  to  seUy  was  instantly  to  revive  among  them  the  bitter 
memory  of  those  title-giving  ferocities  which  had  all  but  ex- 
tinguished their  race. 

But  no.     The  missionary  officials  gravely  asserted  that  every 

*  Take  this  as  an  instance  of  one  custom,  say  the  **  Blood  Title.'*  The 
passage  occurs  in  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor. 

"The  shedding  of  blood  was  always  considered  a  most  serious  thing, 
although  but  a  drop  were  shed,  and  that  too  of  a  person  in  the  wrong ; 
from  being  before  the  aggressor  he  became  the  aggrieved,  and  required  an 
atonement.  As  an  example,  if  a  man  caught  a  person  in  his  karaka  grove 
stealing  the  fruit,  he  could  demand  compensation  for  the  theft :  but  were 
he  to  strike  the  offender,  and  cause  a  single  drop  of  blood  to  flow  from  a 
stratch,  native  law  would  adjudge  the  karaka  grove  to  the  thief,  as  a 
payment  for  the  drop  of  blood.  And  were  not  the  owner  to  resign  tlie 
land  to  him,  the  tribe  of  the  thief  would  feel  itself  called  upon  to  maintain 
his  right  to  it.  A  gentleman  entering  my  house,  knocked  his  head  against 
a  beam  and  cut  his  eyebrow,  so  that  blood  flowed.  The  natives  present 
deplored  the  accident,  and  said  tlmt  according  to  their  law,  the  house 
would  have  been  forfeited  to  him ;  and  that  as  they  were  of  his  party,  it 
would  have  been  their  duty  to  have  seen  it  given  up  to  him ;  as  every  one 
present  was  affpcted  by  liis  blood  being  shod.  In  the  same  way,  even  if  a 
canoe  should  be  dashed  on  shore  in  a  storm,  and  the  owner's  life  en- 
dangered, he  thereby  acquires  a  title  to  the  spot  he  is  thrown  on." 
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one  of  the  eighty  millions  of  waste  acres  in    New  Zealand  be- 
longed to  the  handful  of  natives ;  and  declared  that  as  the  New 
Zealand  Company  claimed  a  strip  of  the  waste  they  would  set 
np  a  tribunal  to  try  whether  such  claim  could  be  preyed  good  at 
law!      The  New  Zealand  Company's  negotiations  with  the 
natives  for  this  strip  of  the  desert  had  been  carried  on  publicly 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  all  tribes  interested 
therein.     Complying  with  the  savage's  idea  of  purchase,  the 
Company  had  made  the  natives  satisfactory  presents  for  the  land, 
and,  thus,  had  purchased  it.     But  the  solid  requital  they  made 
was  the  setting  apart  for  the  natives  an  equal-value  tenth  of  all 
such  land — an  estate  which  in  a  few  years  might  well  have  been 
worth  a  million  sterling.     The  little  portion  of  the  wilderness 
which  the  Company  asked  for  was  not  to  be  kept  a  barren  mo- 
nopoly until  created  a  marketable  prize  by  the  enterprise  and 
indnstry  of  others — it  was  for  the  busy  field  of  fruitful  coloni- 
sation ;  for  the  village,  the  school,  the  church,  the  plough,  the 
fleece.     The  Company  had  planted  four  flourishing  Settlements, 
and  to  crown  this  brilliant  commencement  of  colonisation,  "  to 
make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose,"  they  asked  for  700,000 
acres  of  the  waste.     The  five-and-twenty  missionary  gentlemen 
had  got  nearly  as  much  for  themselves,  alone — ^but  Uie  Comjpany 
was  a  worldly  interloper,  and  the  Missionary  officials  humor- 
ously referred  the  Company  to  the  "  little  tribunal "  they  had  set 
np.     This  tribunal  was  called  '*  The  New  Zealand  Land  Claims 
Coort."    An  able,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  employers  a  very  independent,  lawyer,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Spain,  was  to  preside,  hear  evidence,  and  adjudicate  on 
the  legality  of  the  Company's  Cook's  Straits  purchases.     And  if 
the  reader  should  think  that  no  lawyer  of  ancient  or  modem 
days  had  ever  a  more  hopeless  task  set  him  than  that  which  here 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Spain,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  reader  would  not  be  wrong.     The  Gordian  knot 
which  the  learned  commissioner  had  to  unravel  was  simply  this : 
— First,  he  had  to  define  a  New  Zealand  law  of  real  property. 
To  lay  down  for  the  New  Zealanders  what  constituted  their  legal 
light  to  sell  out  of  the  many  rights  they  set  up.     Whether  the 
right  were  derived  from  partial  occupancy  of  a  district  since  the 
Hawaiian  migration.     If  so,  whether  such  right  had  not  been 
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lofit  through  the  circumstance  of  some  member  of  such  occupant 
tribe  having  once  been  eaten  by  invaders  from  a  hostile  tribe. 
Whether,  if  such  invaders  did  thus  extinguish  and  gain  a  right, 
they  had  not  in  turn  lost  it  to  some  third  tribe  who  had  submitted 
some  of  them  to  a  similar  process.  Whether,  if  tribe  A.  had 
eaten  most  of  tribe  B.  :fifi;y  years  ago,  tribe  A.  had  or  had  not  lost 
their  right  to  such  district  because  they  had  never  occupied  it ; 
and  whether,  if  they  had  lost  it,  the  right  lay  with  the  remnant 
of  tribe  B.  or  with  some  members  of  tribe  C.  who  had  once 
caught  eels  there.  Secondly — ^having  settled  the  principle  of 
inheritance  and  determined  whether  occupancy,  conquest,  re- 
conquest,  cannibalism,  or  slavery,  gave  the  legal  right  to  sell,  he 
had  to  discover  in  whom  this  "  legal  right "  vested — to  ascertain 
which  of  the  half-dozen  parties  who  claimed  it,  had  it.  Thirdly 
— having  accomplished  this,  the  learned  commissioner  had  to 
frame  a  principle  of  "  adequate  payment ; "  to  lay  down  whether 
the  payment  was  to  be  goods  or  money — and  whether  lOZ.,  lOOZ., 
1,000Z.,  or  lOjOOOZ.  Three-fourths  of  the  witnesses  would  be 
excited  savages  giving  contradictory  evidence  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and  when  the  learned  commissioner  had  struggled 
through  the  maze  and  pronounced  judgment,  it  was  infinitely 
less  probable  that  the  pack  of  disputants  would  bow  to  his  de- 
cision, than  that  they  would  proceed  to  tomahawk  each  other 
before  his  face,  and  practically  renew  in  court  those  slumbering 
ferocities  which  the  court's  inquiries  had  aroused.  Such  were 
some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  learned  Land 
Commissioner,  and  his  temper  and  judgment  were  soon  to  bo 
tried.  We  have  seen  that  when  Colonel  Wakefield  and  the 
Company's  pioneers  appeared  in  Cook's  Straits  as  the  heralds  of 
English  trade  and  intercourse  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  natives.  The  settlements  of  Wellington,  Wanganui,  New 
Plymouth,  and  Nelson,  had  been  planted  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  Maori.  The  admirable  plan  of  the  "  reserved  tenths  "  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  natives  flocked  to  the  village-towns 
to  barter  their  pigs  and  potatoes  for  the  useful  novelties  of  the 
stores ;  became  amusing  "  helps "  and  odd-job  workmen,  took 
agricultural  contract  work,  and  presented  every  indication  of 
settling  down  into  a  thriving  portion  of  a  civilised  commimity. 
But  the  apple  of  discord  was  ripening  hard  by. 
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When  the  missionary  gentlemen  were  seeking  marks  and 
crosses  to  their  "  Blanket  Treaty "  their  emissaries  were  sent 
ronnd  the  country  to  procure  them,  and  to  attempt  to  interpret 
the  document  to  which  such  signatures  were  to  be  afiixed. 
These  emissaries  came  to  Wellington  and  held  long  and  semi- 
secret  interviews  with  the  natives.  Soon  after  their  departure  a 
marked  change  came  over  the  demeanour  of  the  natives.  JVbtr, 
were  first  heard  among  them  sneering  expressions  to  the  effect 
that  the  Cook's  Straits  white  men  were  not  the  Queen's  people, 
hut  "cookies."  Natives,  never  heard  of  before,  now  began  to 
come  forward  as  owners  of  lands  bought  of  others.  Natives  who 
could  not  deny  the  sale  of  land  now  murmured  that  in  their 
private  subdivision  of  the  "  utu  "  some  had  taken  the  lion's  share 
— one  family  had  marched  off  with  the  silver  meant  for  two ;  A. 
wanting  a  dozen  red  blankets  had  got  six  blue  ;  C.  had  carried 
off  all  the  collar-shirts ;  D.  coming  for  tobacco,  had  been  grati- 
fied with  frying-pan  and  jews'-harp ;  B.  had  lost  his  boots. 
Natives  who  had  never  been  near  a  district  for  years  now  tra- 
velled back  and  demanded  lands  on  which  they  found  the  settler. 
The  "  Waitangi  Treaty  "  and  their  "  possessions  "  were  ever  in 
their  mouths — and  hundreds  of  them  were  now  only  waiting 
Mr.  Spain's  arrival  to  start  up  with  denials  of  the  Company's  pur- 
chases, with  revivals  of  old  claims,  and  with  every  device  which 
the  inflamed  cupidity  of  the  savage  could  suggest  as  likely  to 
serve  his  great  purpose  of  getting  more  gold  and  blankets  from 
the  white  man  who  had  plenty  in  the  hank  and  the  store,  and 
who  might  bear  considerable  squeezing  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Law. 

Mr.  Spain  soon  appeared,  accompanied  by  certain  missionary 
officials  anxious  to  see  justice  done — his  chief  interpreter,  ge- 
neral adviser,  and  the  attorney-general  for  the  natives  being  the 
son  of  the  most  active  missionary-official  in  New  Zealand. 
Under  these  auspices  and  recollecting  the  general  preparedness 
of  the  natives  to  play  their  part,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
the  learned  commissioner's  court  was  instantly  besieged  by  bands 
of  defrauded  natives  vociferating  for  more  "  utu ; "  and  threat- 
ening the  settler  with  the  tomahawk  if  more  "  utu "  were  not 
insttmtly  accorded.  Almost  every  acre  of  land  where  the  settle- 
ments of  Wellington  Wanganui  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson 
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had  been  founded  was  now  claimed  back ;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  Company's  Colonists  after  expending  thousands 
in  the  work  of  colonisation  would  now  be  stripped  of  every 
waste  acre  of  the  wilderness  which  they  had  cleared  and 
planted. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  repulsive  to  pursue  the  missionary 
and  the  savage  through  every  barbarous  maze  and  greedy  wile 
displayed  in  Mr.  Spain's  court.  Indeed,  an  event  now  occurred, 
the  direct  fruit  of  this  court,  so  tragic  in  its  nature,  so  pregnant 
with  disaster,  that  the  court  during  the  remainder  of  its  far- 
ciful existence  bec'^'^  bs  a  mere  shadow  on  the  wall ;  and  may 
be  dismissed  here  with  the  glance  of  contempt  and  indignation 
it  provokes. 

One  of  the  districts  which  Colonel  Wakefield  had  purchased 
from  the  natives  was  the  (Nelson)  Wairau  Plains.  The  seller 
was  Te  Rauparaha,  an  expelled  outcast  from  a  northern  tribe 
who  getting  together  a  band  of  desperadoes  had  destroyed 
various  of  the  Cook's  Straits  tribes  and  planted  himself  on  their 
lands.  His  title  to  Wairau,  was  the  massacre  of  the  few  Wairau 
families  he  had  found  there.  But  he  never  occupied  the  waste 
he  made ;  he  lived  on  the  other  island  at  the  missionary-station 
of  Waikanae ;  so  that  when  Colonel  Wakefield  bought  Wairau 
it  did  not  contain  an  inhabitant.  When  Te  Eauparaha  heard  of 
the  coming  Land  Court  he,  like  others,  began  to  devise  means 
of  getting  more  payment.  He  decided  to  dispute  the  sale  of 
Wairau.  The  Nelson  surveyors  were  at  work  on  the  plain — he 
crossed  the  straits  with  an  armed  band,  burnt  down  their  huts 
and  drove  them  off.  They  carried  the  news  to  Nelson.  The 
Queen's  magistrate  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  on  a 
charge  of  arson ;  and  went  himself,  with  Captain  Arthur  Wake- 
field two  or  three  other  gentlemen  and  some  special  constables 
to  execute  it.  A  collision  took  place.  Six-and-twenty  white 
men  were  slain.  The  Qaeen's  magistrate  and  Captain  Wakefield 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  after  the  afi&ay  was  over.  Te  Rau- 
paraha took  to  his  canoes  and  fled  back  to  Waikanae.  The 
settlers  at  once  armed  to  march  on  Waikanae  and  seize  the  mur- 
derer. The  authorities  at  Wellington  imperatively  forbade  the 
expedition.  Missionary  officials  hinted  that  missionary  law 
would  support  Te  Bauparaha ;  and  as  Captain  Fitzroy,  the  new 
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governor,  was  hourly  expected  on  the  spot,  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  were  coerced  to  wait.* 

Captain  Fitzroj,  the  missionary  instrument  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Oolonial  (Missionary)  Office,  arrived — received  the  missionary- 
official  version  of  the  Wairan  massacre — ^proceeded  to  Waikanae 
— ^begged  an  interview  with  Te  RaupareJia,  which  that  worthy 
was  good  enough  to  grant — told  him  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  killing  twenty-six  colonists  and  in  murdering  the  Queen's 
magistrate  and  a  Queen's  officer  in  cold  blood — but  told  h\vn 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  (British  governor) 
would  look  the  matter  over,  and  only  caution  Te  Bauparaha 
(missionary  convert  and  British  subject)  never  to  do  the  like 
again  If 

Captain  Fitzroy's  next  act  of  administrative  justice  was  per- 
formed at  New  Plymouth.  Here,  despite  much  hard  swearing 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  the  legal  aid  of  their  Attorney- 
General,  the  learned  commissioner  of  the  Land  Court  decided 
against  the  natives,  and  awarded  the  Company  and  their  settlers 
some  70,000  acres  of  land.  Governor  Fitzroy  instantly  reversed 
the  court's  award,  and  gave  back  the  whole  district  to  the 
natives ;  and  after  trying  to  break  up  the  Settlement  and  move 
the  people  to  Auckland,  moved  them  into  a  patch  of  a  few  acres 
round  the  village,  and  left  them  stripped  of  their  lands — a 
farther  warning  to  the  white  man,  a  further  signal  to  the  black.  | 

*  The  Wellington  pioneers  would  have  deserved  well  both  of  the 
coloniets  and  the  Crown  if  they  had  locked  up  their  missionary  officials, 
marched  on  Waikanae,  seized  Te  Raunaraha,  and  hung  him  on  the  spot. 
They  were  well  able.  They  numbered  hundreds  of  bold  spirits  and  crack 
shotSp  there  was  no  lack  of  fighting  leaders ;  and  as  Mr.  Jemingham 
Wakefield  shows  in  his  "New  Zealand  Adventures,"  and  as  eveiy  old 
settler  of  these  days  knows,  hundreds  of  Te  Baupandia's  native  enemies 
would  gladly  have  joined  them.  If  this  course  had  been  adopted,  mission- 
aiy  officials  and  converted  natives  would  have  received  a  *'  warning  *'  that 
would  have  spared  many  of  the  troubles  which  afterwards  occurred. 

t  Te  Rauparaha  and  all  the  natives  expected  that  the  governor  would 
at  least  demand  the  Wairau,  in  conformity  with  the  native  usage  of  "blood 
title."  Te  Bauparaha  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  after  this  pacific 
interview,  **  He  paukena,  te  pakeha  " — He  is  soft ;  he  is  a  pumpkin. 

X  It  was  here,  and  the  reader  will  probablv  think  it  was  high  time,  that 
Mr.  Spain  virtually  resigned  his  office,  closed  his  court,  and  soon  after  re- 
emigrated  to  Australia.  An  idea  of  his  judicial  opinion  of  the  character  of 
these  incited  native  claims  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  his  official  reports  : — 

**  One  fact,  however,  that  has  every  day  forced  itself  upon  my  observa* 
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These  proceedings  stopped  all  further  emigration  from  the 
mother  country — every  Cook's  Straits  settler  warned  his  friends 
from  a  Land  where  there  was  no  law,  where  life  and  property 
were  insecure.  The  natives,  triumphant  from  the  murder  of 
Wairau  and  the  land  victory  their  governor  had  won  for  them  at 
New  Plymouth,  grew  daily  more  insolent  and  exacting;  and 
unquestionably  at  this  period,  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  might  proceed  too  far,  that  they  might  so  disgust  the  white 
man  as  to  drive  him  away  altogether  never  to  return  except  as 
a  conqueror,  and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  that  trade  which 
gave  them  so  many  luxuries,  prevented  them  from  doing  that 
which  would  have  led  to  open  collision  between  the  races  and 
probably  to  the  utter  destruction  of  every  young  Settlement  the 
Company  had  planted.  Many  colonists  now  abandoned  New 
Zealand ;  whilst  the  majority  stopping  aU  cultivation  of  lands 
fr^m  which  they  might  any  day  be  driven,  and  hoarding  the 
remnants  of  their  little  means,  kept  themselves  ready  to 
re-emigrate  to  Australia,  South  America,  or  some  island  of  the 
South  Pacific  where  missionary  misrule  might  no  longer 
imperil  their  children's  lives  or  the  crazed  crochets  of  abori- 
gines-protection societies  make  the  Settler  the  Serf  of  the 
Savage. 

The  New  Zealand  Company,  then,  were  virtually  ruined — their 
scheme  of  independent  colonisation  was  a  wreck — the  retaliatory 
policy  of  the  aggrieved  Colonial  office  had  achieved  a  victory, 
and  missionary-officials  might  sing  "  lo  triumphe  1"     But  the 

tioD,  T  think  applicable  to  my  present  argument.  I  haye  trayellcd  over  a 
conntiy  wliere  I  found  millions  of  acres  of  first-rate  available  land,  upon 
'which  tiie  human  foot  had  scarcely  ever  trod,  showing  the  capability  of 
this  country  for  maintaining  a  very  large  population ;  and  it  does  appear 
truly  lamentable  that  the  present  few  inhabitants  should  be  differing  on 
the  subject  of  land,  whero  there  is  so  much  more  of  that  conunodity  avail- 
able for  every  purpose  than  can  be  required  for  centuries  to  come.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  at  the  Hutt,  Wanganui,  Taranaki,  and  otlicr  places, 
the  natives,  attracted  by  European  settlements,  and  feeling  the  advantages 
of  bartering  with  the  settlers,  have  come  and  cultivated  land  in  vie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  places,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of  taking  possession  of.  Again,  at  Taranaki  I  found  the 
natives  little  disposed  to  abide  by  my  award,  and  ofi'ering  various  obstruc- 
tions  to  the  settlers,  not  because  they  wanted  the  land  themselves,  but 
merely  to  prevent  the  Europeans  from  making  use  of  if* 
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irimnph  was  short.  The  train  had  been  carefdlly  laid,  the 
match  applied;  a  great  explosion  had  shattered  the  enemy — 
bnt  a  spark  had  lit  another  train,  and  now  the  engineer  was  **  to 
hoist  with  his  own  petard." 

Missionary  policy  had  insisted  that  the  handful  remnant  of 
the  New  Zealanders  should  claim  every  waste  acre  of  the  im- 
mense New  Zealand  wilderness — it  had  set  up  the  Land  Conrt, 
a  reyiyal  of  slumbering  feuds  and  old  ferocities  —  it  had 
winked  at  the  slaughter  of  six  and-twenty  Colonists  by  natiyes 
who  were  all  but  trespassers  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  was 
done — in  mockery  of  its  own  Land  Court  it  had  surrendered 
to  the  natives  the  garden  of  New  Zealand,  a  waste  Eden  where 
the  native  had  used  no  acre  then,  and  where  he  has  used  no  acre 
to  this  day.  There  was  one  speck  of  gold  in  the  dross  of 
the  Waitangi  treaty — the  agreement  of  the  natives  to  kill 
the  land-shark  by  selling  lands  only  to  the  Crown.  The 
natiyes  demanded  that  this  agreement  should  be  cancelled — 
Captain  Fitzroy  assented,  and  the  Sydney  speculator  was  again 
free  to  acquire  disputed  rights  to  millions  of  disputed  acres. 
The  Colonial  Office  proposed  raising  a  small  militia  force 
among  the  hardy  pioneer  settlers  and  backwoodsmen  of  the  bush 
— ^missionary  officials  replied  that  such  a  measure  might  be 
disagreeable  to  the  natives — ^it  was  instantly  abandoned.  Petty 
robberies,  trespasses,  stoppages  of  roads,  became  daily  occur- 
rences :  the  magistrate  could  seldom  see  a  native  culprit — and 
one  member  of  the  Bench  had  already  been  murdered  with 
impunity  "  pour  encourager  les  autres." 

A  succession  of  public  measures  of  this  nature,  the  similar 
tenor  of  all  private  intercourse  between  the  Missionary  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  aborigines,  had  given  the  latter  such  an  idea  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  had  so  puffed  up  and  incited  them, 
that  they  had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  superior  race 
and  to  sneer  at  the  white  man  as  an  emigrant  slave.  They  took 
all  the  advantages  of  trade  and  civilisation — but  would  part 
with  no  custom  of  barbarism.  They  would  have  the  profit  of 
law,  but  they  would  be  above  the  law.  The  more  yielded  to 
them,  the  more  they  demanded ;  and  history  affords  no  instance 
of  the  character  of  a  barbarous  people  being  so  vitiated  by  the 
unwise    policy  of    a  superior  race   as  the  New  Zealander's 
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character  was  yitiated  by  the  ten  years'  coddling  and  petting 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  missionary  protectors. 

It  was  a  fciyoTirite  expression  of  these  gentlemen  to  term  the 
New  Zeaknder  a  "  child."  Perhaps  he  was ;  and,  to  pursue  the 
cradle  imago,  he  proved  a  child  so  long  humoured  in  every 
whim  by  fond  and  fatuous  parents  that  he  would  now  smash  the 
mirror,  brain  the  cat,  and  stab  the  nurse.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  Captain  Fitzroy  and  his  conjurors  having  raised  the 
native  devil  in  the  south  had  now  to  lay  him  in  the  north ;  and 
were  to  eat  in  their  own  fields,  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  seed 
they  had  sown  broadcast  in  the  Company's. 

Hone  Heke,  a  distinguished  missionary  chief  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  had  long  driven  a  thriving  trade  amid  the  lawless 
colonisers  of  Eororareka — ^bartering  his  pigs,  potatoes,  peaches, 
slave-girls,  and  native  produce,  with  whalers  and  traders  for 
powder  guns  blankets  knicknacks  and  tobacco.  The  hoisting  of 
the  British  fiag  at  Eororareka,  the  introduction  of  some  law,  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties,  had  sadly  crippled  this  thriving 
trade,  and  driven  to  other  shores  many  of  the  fishing  freebooters 
who  had  long  revelled  on  the  beach.  With  the  ships,  went 
Heke's  income.  His  mark  to  this  Waitangi  Treaty  had  created 
him  a  British;subject — but  it  had  created  Customs,  stopped  the 
pig  trade,  and  made  beauty  a  drug.  The  British  fiag-staff 
symbolized  the  Customs.  He  cut  it  down.  Smitten  on  the  one 
cheek,  Governor  Fitzroy  turned  the  other.  By  stroke  of  pen 
he  abolished  Customs  throughout  New  Zealand  ;*  when  Heke, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  spiritual  advisers,  sent  a  note  of  apology. 
But  whalers  did  not  instantly  come  back ;  they  had  not  heard 
of  Customs'  sudden  death.  Heke  was  impatient;  he  cut  the 
fiag-staff  down  a  second  time.  Missionary  authorities  remon- 
strated and  set  it  up  once  more,  this  time  as  they  tell  us, 
"sheathed  with  iron" — but  not  with  majesty.  Heke  cut  it 
down  a  third  time ;   then  burnt  down  the  town  and  drove  the 

*  Customs  duties  formed  Dine-tenths  of  the  whole  public  revenue  of  the 
colony.  Governor  Fitzroy  sought  to  replace  them  by  a  property-tax,  and 
by  taxes  on  stock  and  rooms  of  houses.  But  the  colonists  said,  and  truly, 
that  they  had  no  property.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  property  in 
Cook  8  Straits  had  literally  been  destroyed  by  the  governor's  misaionaiy 
policy.  They  pleaded,  "no  effects,*'  and  customs  duties  had  soon  to  be 
resorted  to  again. 
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inhabitants  to  Anckland.  Heke,  almost  an  elder  of  the  churchy 
a  chiefs  as  a  missionary  author  tells  us,  "  distrngoished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres,"  actually  burning  down  his  Queen's 
towns  1  slaying  and  harrying  Her  Majest/s  white  subjects! 
WeU  might  the  missionary  officials  of  the  Privy  Council  ex- 
chum,  "  et  tu  brute  T'  They  offered  lOOZ.  for  his  head.  Heke 
at  once  replied  by  offering  1000  acres  of  land  for  the  governor's 
head — a  high  price,  but  Heke  was  always  a  liberal  savage. 
Soldiers  were  brought  over  from  Sydney ;  natives,  old  tribe  foes 
of  Heke  and  his  missionary  rebels,  delighted  to  cross  tomahawks 
with  him  once  more,  were  enlisted  as  aUies,  and  war  burst  out. 
Having  long  coddled  our  convert  we  had  now  to  thrash  him. 

But  the  state  of  things  thus  brought  about  in  New  Zealand 
now  began  to  provoke  considerable  indignation  at  home.  This 
non-colonising,  aborigines-protecting  policy  of  the  Colonial 
(Missionary)  Office  had  been  tried  for  many  years — what  were  its 
fruits  f  The  New  Zealand  Company  was  virtually  ruined — the 
young  Settlements  it  had  planted  were  in  process  of  abandon- 
ment, grass  was  growing  in  the  newly-cleared  streets  and  the 
little  fields  won  from  the  wilderness  were  being  given  up  to  the 
dock  and  the  thistle — ^many  of  the  pioneer  colonists  were  ruined, 
many  had  fled  to  Australia — trade,  agriculture,  emigration  had 
ceased — the  public  revenue  of  the  young  colony  had  been  lost 
— a  tax  on  farm  stock,  a  tax  on  rooms  of  houses,  the  old  Spanish 
alcabala  tax  had  been  resorted  to — a  host  of  idle  officials  were 
clamorous  for  unpaid  salaries — two  shilling  "assignats"  had 
been  issued — a  wholesale  murder  had  been  passed  over  without 
even  judicial  inquiry — native  acts  of  plunder,  trespass,  exaspe- 
rating bravado,  had  been  almost  laughed  at  by  the  wretched 
authorities  who  disgraced  the  bench — the  life  and  property 
of  the  white  man  were  nowhere  safe — the  law  was  a  mockery — 
and  the  missionary  savages,  the  converted  heathen,  for  whom  all 
this  had  been  done  and  suffered,  for  whom  all  this  dirt  had  been 
eaten,  had  just  offered  a  tempting  reward  for  their  missionary 
governor's  head,  and  had  struck  the  first  blow  of  what  might 
well  become  a  merciless  and  exterminating  war  of  races  I 

A  grave  petition  from  the  Cook's  Straits  settlers  and  Com- 
pany's colonists  was  laid  before  Parliament ;  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  condemned  Lord  Stanley's  missionary  policy  ;  and 
in  the  session  of  1845,  the  whole  case  of  the  "  colonisation  an^ 
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misgovemment  of  Now  Zealand,"  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  three  nights'  debate.  The  lamented  late 
Charles  Buller  member  for  Liskeard  stated  the  case  of  the 
Company  and  the  colonists,  as  against  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  missionary  policy,  in  a  searching  and  luminous  argument) 
and  was  ably  followed  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Howick, 
Mr.  Aglionby,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Barkly,  Mr.  Mangles,  the  Bight 
Honourable  Edward  Ellice  and  Eichard  Lalor  Sheil.  To 
shelter  their  colleague  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Eobert  Peers  Ministry 
made  it  a  Government  question,  and  thus  defeated  Mr.  Buller's 
motion — but  only  by  a  majority  of  50  in  a  house  of  400. 

Though  however  the  Colonial  Minister  was  saved,  his  mis- 
sionary policy  was  doomed. 

Governor  Fitzroy  was  recalled.  Governor  Grey  from  South 
Australia  was  appointed.  Troops  and  a  war  steamer  were  sent 
out ;  and  the  long-suffering  colonists  wore  given  to  understand 
that  missionary  councilB  would  be  dispensed  with — that  though 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi  would  be  respected.  Governor  Grey 
would  make  every  effort  to  procure  waste  lands  and  promote 
colonisation ;  and  that  even-handed  justice  would  be  dealt  out 
to  both  races,  and  the  native  made  amenable  to  the  law.  Gro- 
vomor  Grey  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  1845.  Mr.  Protector 
Clark  and  the  missionary  gentlemen  who  had  played  so  distin- 
guished a  r61e  in  the  wrecking  of  the  colony  under  the  patronage 
of  Governors  Hobson  and  Fitzroy  now  shook  the  dust  off  their 
feet  and  departed  to  the  farming  of  their  fields  and  converts, 
and  from  this  "dies  faustus"  New  Zealand  began  slowly  to 
emerge  from  her  eight  years'  "  slough  of  despond." 

Governor  Grey's  first  task  was  the  due  chastisement  of  the 
missionary  rebels.  Fresh  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of 
action,  some  vigour  was  infused  into  the  military  operations, 
they  had  slightly  languished  under  the  generalship  of  the 
missionary  officials,  and  Hoke,  besieged  in  his  last  stronghold, 
his  erie  of  Buapekapeka,  was  driven  into  the  bush,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace ;  which,  under  guarantees  for  future  good 
behaviour,  was  most  clemently  granted  him.* 

*  Poor  Heko'fl  waa  not  a  wairior^s  end.  One  of  his  wives,  a  virago  who, 
like  her  lord,  seems  to  have  been  a  missionary  convert,  and  to  have  been 
christened  "  Harriet/'  is  said  to  have  given  liim  a  severe  tbroshing  with  a 
stake  or  pole,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
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Te  Eanparaha  and  his  prmcipal  bully  or  fighting  general, 
Bangihaeata,  since  Governor  Fitzroy's  friendly  chat  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  the  Wairau  massacre,  had  openly  avowed  their 
contempt  both  for  the  white  man  and  the  white  man's  law ;  and 
in  hopes  of  being  bought  off,  had  proceeded  to  disturb  the 
settlers,  fire  on  the  troops,  and  commit  various  acts  of  violence, 
in  a  new  district  on  the  Wellington  river  Hutt,  to  which  they 
never  even  professed  to  have  any  claim,  and  which  had  already 
been  twice  bought  and  paid  for.  But  these  worthies  had  now  to 
learn  that  all  British  governors  were  not  missionary  governors. 
Governor  Grey,  fresh  from  Heke's  rout,  came  to  the  spot ;  pro- 
claimed these  murderers  rebels  to  the  Queen;  proclaimed 
martial  law;  organised  a  mixed  military  force  of  soldiers, 
settlers,  and  friendly  natives ;  made  prisoner  of  Te  Bauparaha ; 
hung,  shot  and  dispersed  his  band  of  desperadoes ;  and  drove 
Bangihaeata  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

A  dastardly  murder  of  a  white  woman  and  two  children  was 
committed  at  Wanganui  by  five  up-river  natives,  on  the  evening 
of  April  18,  1846.  A  friendly  tribe  pursued  and  took  them. 
The  able  officer  in  command  at  Wanganui  tried  them  by  court- 
martial  on  the  24th,  and  hung  them  on  the  26th.  The  up-river 
tribe  came  down  to  demand  satisfiiction.  But  after  several 
skirmishes,  in  which  more  powder  was  burnt  than  blood  spilled, 
their  leading  chief^  Mamaku,  was  slain,  and  they  retired  in  dis-- 
comfiture. 

Having  thus  chastised  and  educated  the  natives,  and  made 
himself  at  once  respected  and  popular  among  them.  Governor 
Grey  turned  his  attention  to  civil  matters.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  whole  of  the  South  or  Middle  Island,  and  several 
valuable  districts  in  the  North,  were  effectually  purchased  of 
the  tribes  by  Messrs.  Mc  Lean,  Mantell,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  natives  were 
largely  employed  in  Government  works,  road-making,  barrack- 
building,  and  engineering.  Hospitals  were  erected  for  them. 
Some  were  enrolled  as  policemen,  others  appointed  native 
magistrates.  The  payments  they  received  for  land  were  fre- 
quently made  in  instalments  of  stock,  and  every  encouragement 
was  given  them  in  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  peace.  Emigra- 
tion began  slowly  to  revive.     The  Company's  settlements  of 
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Wellington  Wanganoi  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson  which  had 
drooped  so  low,  now  began  to  expand  and  take  firmer  root. 
Otago,  founded  by  an  ofishoot  of  the  Company  in  1846,  slowly 
advanced ;  and  Canterbury,  foimded  by  another  ofGshoot  of  the 
Company  in  1848,  though  planted  on  a  false  system  which  en- 
tailed many  early  difficulties,  nevertheless  proved  a  successful 
effort  of  colonisation,  which  drew  much  profitable  attention  to 
New  Zealand.  By  1850  confidence  was  pretty  well  restored, 
and  trade,  agriculture,  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  colony  had 
much  improved.  And  though  Governor  Grey  was  somewhat 
wedded  to  that  old  despotic  sway  to  which  the  Colonial  Office 
had  long  accustomed  colonies,  he  was  unquestionably  a  wise  and 
able  ruler,  under  whose  judicious  policy  the  young  colony, 
which  had  battled  its  way  through  such  an  Iliad  of  disasters, 
shook  off,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  "  missionary  incubus,"  and 
commenced  a  career  of  slow  but  solid  progress,  which  she  has 
steadily  maintained  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  to  whose  parliamentary  exertions 
the  downfeJl  of  the  Colonial  Office  missionary  policy  was  mainly 
due;  the  Company  which  had  preserved  New  Zealand  from 
becoming  the  penal  colony  of  France,  and  the  foreign  mistress 
of  the  Pacific,  was  not  destined  to  share  in  the  improved  for- 
tunes of  the  beautiful  Land  for  which  it  had  done  so  much.  Its 
public  repute  and  efficiency  as  a  great  organ  of  systematic 
colonisation  was  fatally  damaged  by  the  "  eight  years'  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  "  which  missionary  policy  had  inflicted  on 
its .  early  colonists.  The  emigrant  world  heard  that  emigrants 
who  had  bought  lands  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  often 
lost  such  lands,  sometimes  life  and  lands  too.  This  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  Company's  colonising  power  the  effects  of 
which  no  after  expedients  could  avert ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  when  it  had  won  for  its  colonists  the  great  parliamentary 
victory  of  1845  it  had  closed  its  labours,  and  entrusted  the 
further  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  to  new  and  undamaged 
hands.  But  it  attempted  to  proceed ;  and,  after  entering  into 
some  pecuniary  negotiations  with  the  Government  which  have 
resulted  in  saddling  the  colony  vdth  a  serious  debt,  it  found 
that  the  consequences  of  early  misfortunes  were  too  serious 
to  be  overcome,  and  in  1851  it  resigned  its  functions  to  the 
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Goyenmieni,  and  made  over  its  Yarious  Settlements  to  the 
Crown. 

In  1851  the  Australian  gold  diBcoveries  took  place,  and  gave 
a  marked  impetus  to  trade,  agriculture  and  eyery  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  New  Zealand.  In  1863  the  new  constitution,  described 
hereafter,  was  proclaimed,  and  the  real  goyemment  of  the  colony 
intrusted  to  the  colonists.  And  in  1863,  Sir  George  Grey,  after 
a  most  useful  career  of  seyeral  years  in  South  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  proceeded  home  and  receiyed  the  goyemorship  ot 
the  Cape  Colony ;  where  he  has  found  an  ample  field  for  the 
display  of  his  peculiar  tact  in  the  management  of  sayage  tribes. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard,  commander  of  the  forces,  be- 
came Goyemor  pro  tem.  on  Sir  George  Grey's  departure,  and 
brought  the  New  Zealand  constitution  into  practical  operation. 
Colonel  Wynyard's  rule  of  two  years  was  a  period  of  quiet 
progress;  and,  in  1866,  this  gallant  officer  was  relieyed  by 
Colonel  .Thomas  Gore  Browne,  the  present  Goyemor,  who  has 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  see  the  peace  of  the  colony  partially 
disturbed  by  the  ''  natiye  outbreaks^  at  New  Plymouth — an  out- 
break springing  from  a  combination  of  causes  in  nowise  charge- 
able on  him — but  who  may  hereafter  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that,  during  his  administration,  New  Zealand  made  a 
signal  adyance  in  wealth,  power,  and  population,  and  became  a 
more  attractiye  emigration  field  than  she  had  eyer  been  before. 


Such,  I  think,  is  a  correct  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  history  of  New  Zealand,  from  Tasman's  discoyery  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  remarks  on  "missionary  policy" — 
dictated  by  no  feeling  of  rancour  against  missionaries,  by  no 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  rights  of  a  sayage  race — would 
gladly  haye  been  suppressed  in  this  second  edition ;  for,  in 
common  with  all  colonists  who  haye  suffered  frt)m  the  mis- 
goyemment  of  New  Zealand,  I  would  now  gladly  bury  the 
hatchet,  and  forgiye  and  forget  the  many  misdeeds  of  the 
representatiyes  of  Exeter  HaU.  But  there  are  two  reasons  why 
the  missionary  intrigues  which  brought  so  much  suffering  on 
both  races  in  the  days  of  Goyemors  Hobson  and  Fitzroy  cannot 
yet  be  glanced  oyer  as  mere  incidental  eyils  of  the  past,  and  the 
two  reasons  are  these  : — To  those  who  are  beginning  to  contem- 
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plate  emigration,  and  who  ai*e  weighing  the  adTantages  boasted 
by  New  Zealand,  it  is  veiy  frequently  and  very  naturally  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  fine  a  colony  as  New  Zealand  is  re- 
presented to  be  should  not  have  succeeded  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  colonisation,  in  drawing  to  its  shores  more  than  a 
handful  of  some  80,000  people ;  and,  as  a  necessary  sequence, 
doubts  and  fears  arise  that  a  country  which  has  been  so  little 
able  to  attract  or  to  retain  population  cannot  be  a  country  so 
good  as  is  described.  Hence,  it  has  become  necessary  still  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  early  and  long-continued  misgovem- 
ment  of  the  colony ;  and  to  remind  the  reader  that  neither  fine 
climate,  nor  soil,  nor  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  Zealand 
quadrupled  could  be  expected  to  attract  population  to  the  young 
colony  whilst  the  young  colony  was  staggering  under  the  disasters 
of  her  first  ton  years. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  the  early  doings  of  -our 
political  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  cannot  yet  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  and  it  is  this: — It  is  true  that  since  Captain 
Fitzroy's  recall  Missionary  Societies,  Aborigines*  Protecting 
Societies,  Exeter  Hall,  and  various  professional  and  unpro- 
fessional philanthropists,  all  of  whom  choose  ever  to  depict 
the  Maori  as  the  poor  prayerful  black  man  hunted  to  death 
by  the  white,  have  been  less  heeded  in  Downing  Street ;  and 
true  that,  of  late  years,  the  old  Church  Missionary  pai-ty  in 
New  Zealand  has  tampered  less  in  the  afiOfdrs  of  state.  But 
the  snake  is  scotched,  not  killed.  Late  events,  the  publica- 
tion of  Archdeacon  Hadfield's  intemperate  pamphlet,  the  mis- 
sionary view  of  the  rebel  natives'  title  to  Waitera,  various  recent 
"  sayings  and  doings "  of  the  missionary  party  show,  that  the 
old  missionary  spirit,  despite  the  sad  warning  of  the  past,  is 
still  alive,  and  that  the  reverend  disciples  of  Exeter  Hall  would 
again  attempt  to  rule  New  Zealand  by  prayer-book  and  per- 
suasion, again  attempt  to  make  the  Settler  the  Serf  of  the 
Savage  —  and  the  bitter  fruits  this  missionary  government 
bore  us  in  olden  times  are  still  noticed  by  me  in  the  hope  that 
seeing  what  these  fruits  were  my  readers  will  join  with  me  in 
protesting  against  any  second  trial  of  that  fatuous  policy  which 
proved  so  fatal  in  the  first. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

NAME. — POSITION. — BIZB. — PHTSIOAL  7BATURES. — 0K0L06T, 
BTO.,  BTO. 

Kamk. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  name  which  New  Zealand 
bears  is  a  very  mean  and  sorry  name.  No  man  ever  did  less  for 
any  comitry  he  discovered  than  the  Dutchman  Taaman  did  for 
New  Zealand.  He  came,  saw,  and  left  it.  He  neyer  even  set 
foot  on  its  shores.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  even  the  first 
discoverer;  and  Cook,  by  virtue  of  his  explorations,  surveys, 
and  descriptions,  had  far  more  right  to  name  New  Zealand  than 
Tasman,  even  if  Tasman,  and  not  the  Spaniard,  was  the  true 
discoverer.  The  name,  moreover,  which  Tasman  gave,  is  the 
luune  of  a  flat  little  province  of  Holland,  no  more  resembling 
New  Ztealand  than  a  jelly-fish  resembles  the  whale. 

Two  fresh  names  have  been  proposed — **  Zealandia,"  and 
** South  Britain" — and  the  latter  might  well,  I  think,  be 
adopted.  In  great  natural  features — in  size,  in  climate,  in 
insular  position,  in  duality  of  islands,  in  proximity  to  a  great 
continent  * — New  Zealand  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  these,  her  natural  features,  combined  with 
her  splendid  harbours,  and  naval  stores  of  timber,  ores,  and 

*  New  Zealand  lies  about  a  thousand  miles  from  Australia ;  and  even 
with  the  powerfol  steamers  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  flying  on  our 
waters,  the  communication  between  the  two  conntnes  will  not  be  an 
average  one  of  less  than  four  days.  It  may  be  objected,  therefore,  as  a 
portion  of  Europe  lies  but  twenty  miles  from  England,  that  in  this 
**  proximity  to  a  continent "  there  is  no  resemblance  between  New  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain.  But  snch  an  obiection  would,  I  think,  be  hypercritical 
rather  than  just.  Two  countries  lying  within  a  hundred  hours*  sail  of 
each  other  are,  substantially,  proximate  in  position.  Looking  to  the 
future,  too,  may  we  not  say  that  New  Zealand,  in  being  further  off  from  a 
continent,  is  hitter  off?  Is  not  England  too  near  France  rather  than  New 
Zealand  too  far  from  Australia?  If  Oherbourg  were  a  few  days  instead  of 
a  few  hours'  sail  from  our  shores,  might  not  England  put  off  a  large 
portion  of  her  defensive  armour  ? 
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hemp,  point  to  a  strong  probability  of  her  eyentnallj  becoming 
the  home  of  an  enterprising,  sea-going  people,  who,  in  another 
century  or  so,  may  well  raise  her  into  the  **  Britain  of  the 
South." 

Precedents  for  changing  the  names  of  our  colonial  possessions 
are  common  ;  Swan  Biver  has  been  changed  to  West  Australia, 
Port  Phillip  to  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Tasmania, 
Moreton  Bay  to  Queensland.  I  think,  then,  that  there  are 
substantial  reasons  why  this  re-christening  process  might  be 
extended  to  New  Zealand ;  whilst,  if  we  look  to  things  esthetic, 
and  come  to  contemplate  her  Majesty's  sons  or  grandsons 
reigning  over  her  Majesty's  colonies  (a  dynastic  arrangement 
worthy  the  attention  of  Lord  John  Mamiers  and  statesmen  who 
study  the  picturesque),  we  must  surely  admit  that  King  of  South 
Britain  would  sound  better  at  a  St.  James's  congress  of  British 
sovereigns,  than  King  of  New  Zealand — a  tiUe  which  might 
well  incite  waggish  maids-of-honour  to  regale  his  Majesty  with 
the  song  of  the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands." 

Unfortunate  ia  her  name  as  a  country,  New  Zealand  has  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  naming  of  the  divisiona 
of  her  country.  Under  one  of  those  happy  inspirations  which 
long  distinguished  the  "  how-not-to-do-it "  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Of&ce,  the  three  islands  were  officially  christened  New  Ulster, 
New  Munster,  and  New  Leinster.  The  only  reasonable  sugges- 
tion ever  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  this  queer  nomenclature  is, 
that  Captain  Hobson,  aided  by  some  patriotic  young  Wsh  clerk 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  sought  to  create  an  antipodal  Emerald  Isle 
by  stroke  of  official  pen.  Save  that  New  Zealand  produces  a 
glorious  potato,  and  does  not  produce  a  snake.  New  Zealand 
bears  little  more  resemblance  to  Ireland,  to  Ireland  alone,  than 
to  Crim  Tartary  or  to  Lilliput.  Whilst,  as  to  her  being  the 
Irish  emigration  field  which  these  names  would  imply,  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  "  Boys  of  the  Shamrock,"  and  their  sweet  Colleens 
are  seldom  seen  in  New  Zealand.  No  land  would  suit  them 
better ;  but,  spite  of  priest  or  parson,  Paddy  still  persists  in 
being  frost-bitten  and  liberty-bitten  in  the  land  of  the  "  stars 
and  stripes."  Happily,  howeyer,  this  Colonial  Office  christening 
is  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  though  "  New 
Ulster,"  "  New  Munster,"  and  "  New  Leinster,"  in  common  with 
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"  Eaheinomanwe/'  "  Tayai-Poenammoo/'  "  Te  Ika  a  Maui,"  and 
the  like  nomenclatnral  jargon,  still  disfigure  some  of  our  maps, 
they  are  now,  happily,  becoming  names  obsolete,  or  names  cnrrent 
only  with  the  map-engravers  of  Cockaigne.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  of  1853,  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  six  great  pro- 
vinces : — Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Canterbury, 
and  Otago.  Two  more — Hawke's  Bay  and  Marlborough — have 
since  been  added,  and,  as  New  Zealand  delights  to  style  herself 
the  "  Britain  of  the  South,"  she  will,  probably,  as  her  popula- 
tion increases,  subdivide  these  provinces  into  Eents,  Norfolks, 
Devonshires,  Derbyshires,  Cumberlands,  Perthshires,  Ayrshires, 
Tipperarys,  and  Tyrones. 

CoNFiouBATiON. — Ncw  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands, 
the  North  and  the  South,  parted  by  Cook's  Strait,  a  fine  channel 
some  150  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth ;  and  of  a  small 
island,  called  Stewart's  Island,  rather  larger  than  Hampshire, 
parted  from  the  main  by  Foveaux  Strait,  a  channel  some  50  miles 
in  length,  by  20  in  breadth,  and  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  a  group 
lying  about  400  miles  due  east  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.* 

The  group,  trending  about  north-east  and  south-west,  extends 
from  about  M°  to  48""  south  latitude,  and  from  166''  to  179""  east 
longitude.  The  length  of  the  country,  from  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemen  to  the  South  Cape,  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth,  on  the  meridian  of  38^,  is  about  200  miles ;  whilst  the 
sweep  of  the  coast-line  embraces  fiill  1000  leagues. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  New  Zealand  possesses  an  area  of 
some  75,000,000  acres — about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  a  rough  /apportion- 
ment of  this  area  has  been  made  as  foUows : — 

Waste  mountain  ranges,  broken  forest  tracts,  )   p.      .t  .^ 
coast  sand-hills,  lakes  and  rivers      ...  J 

^  A  glance  at  the  map  shows,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  best  geographical 
definition  of  New  Zealand.  As  compared  with  the  two  great  North  and 
8onth  Islands,  the  third  island  is  of  such  small  extent  as  to  be  little  more  than 
an  Isle  of  Man  appendage.  Geographically,  we  do  not  define  this  country 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Again,  the  fiishion  of  speaking  of  New 
Zealand  as  consisting  of  three  islands,  makes  the  large  or  true  South  Island 
appear  the  middle  island,  and  thus  invests  it  with  certain  attributes  of 
centrality  and  superiority  of  position  to  which  it  is  not  fairly  entitled. 
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Oultiyable  forest  and  '*  light  buah  "  lands     .      One-third. 
CultiYable  or  pastoral  open  country ;  chiefly  \ 

fern,  flax,  or  grass-covered  plains,  Talleys,  I  One-third. 

and  dales J 

From  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  the  working 
of  a  small  portion  of  it,  these  60,000,000  acres  of  available  wild 
land  might  probably  be  reduced  to  cultivation,  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  SI.  per  acre ;  and  their  mean  productive  capability, 
under  even  the  rudest  &rming,  might  be  taken  as  equal  to  the 
permanent  grazing  of  four  sheep,  or  to  the  growth  of  25  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Position. — New  Zealand  is  popularly  styled  the  antipodes  of 
England  ;  but  the  true  geographical  antipodes  of  Great  Britain, 
the  veritable  "  Ultima  Thule,"  is  an  island  called  Antipodes, 
700  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  happy  size  of  New  Zealand, 
her  defiant  insular  position,  naval  stores  and  harbours,  fertile 
soil,  and  bracing  breezy  climate,  may  well  crown  her  Island 
Queen  of  the  Pacific,  and  future  Britain  of  the  South.  Close  to 
on  the  west,  she  has  the  busy  marts  and  markets  of  Australia. 
Close  to  on  the  north,  the  thousand  Polynesian  Islands,  slumber- 
ing in  their  summer  seas,  but  needing  only  the  magic  touch  of 
steam  to  open  new  worlds  to  our  commerce.  She  stands  on 
what  will  be  the  great  Panama  highway  from  Europe  to  the 
southern  gold-fields.  Within  easy  sail  on  the  one  side,  she 
reaches  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies,  China  and  our  Indian 
possessions ;  on  the  other,  California,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru. 
She  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Austral  Ocean,  midway  between 
ocean's  greatest  capes,  Cape  Horn  and  Good  Hope;  and  so 
before  the  doors  of  Australia,  that  eveiy  wool  and  gold  ship  has 
to  pass  within  sight  of  her  southern  shores.* 

*  The  islets  60  miles  south  of  Ste^Tart's  Islands  (the  Snores)  belong 
geographically  to  New  Zealand;  and  these  form  the  land-mark  which 
Australian  homeward-bounders  occasionally  sight  in  running  past  New 
Zealand.  The  reader  should  understand  that  vessels  bound  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  po  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  return  by  Gape 
Horn.  This  is  mamly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  which 
are  so  strong  and  constant  between  Australia  and  Gape  Horn  that  no 
vessel  could  force  a  passage  this  way  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  against 
them.  In  going  out,  a  vessel  passes  Australia  to  get  to  New  Zealand, 
which  lies  1200  miles  nearer  the  Horn ;  and  of  course,  Australian  vessels 
coming  home  have  to  pass  New  Zealand  to  get  to  the  Horn.     Thus, 
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Table  op  Distances  op  Variods  Places  prom  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  and  Practicable  Passage  thereto  by  Screw  Steauer. 
Compiled  for  Messrs.  Willis,  Grann,  &  Company's  '*  New  Zealand  Hand- 
book," bv  Captain  John  Foster,  of  the  Now  Zealand  passenger  packet 
"Zealandia." 


Miles. 

Days. 

Miles.   [Days. 

Prom  Wellington 
To  New  Caledonia 

From  Wellington 

1,250 

5 

To  Melbourne  .     • 

1,420 

6 

Tahiti      .     .     . 

2,380 

9 

Adelaide  .     .     • 

1,780 

7 

Sandwich  Islands 

4,060 

14 

Hobart  Town      . 

1,250 

5 

Valparaiso      .     . 

5,420 

20 

Nelson      .     •     . 

140 

1 

San  Francisco     . 

5,950 

22 

Taranaki  .     .     . 

170 

1 

Cape  Horn     •     • 

4,850 

16 

Auckland      •     . 

820 

2 

Batavia     .     •     . 

4,750 

17 

Canterbury    •     • 

180 

1 

Manilla    •     •     . 

4,650 

17 

Otago       .     •     . 

880 

2 

Singapore.     .     . 

5,050 

18 

Chatham  Isles    . 

450 

2* 

Calcutta   .     .     . 

6,820 

26 

Milford  Haven, 

Sydney     .     .     . 

1,260 

5 

ffia  Panama     . 
i 

9,660 

40 

Gboloot. — The  formation  of  New  Zealand  appears  to  have 
been  yolcanic.  Monnt  Egmont,  9000  feet  liigli,  and  many  of 
the  small  mounts  and  conical  hills  in  the  north,  and  near  Auck- 
land, axe  extinct  craters.  Sulphur  Island,  Mount  Erebus,  tall 
Tongariro,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  Eaikora  peaks,  are  still 
Hvely  enough  to  smoke,  and,  occaedonally,  to  flame;  whilst 
▼olcanic  action  displays  itself  in  the  North  Island  in  a  chain  of 
hot-springs,  bubbling  mud-pools,  and  solfifttara,  extending  from 
Botuma  to  Taupo  and  the  sources  of  the  Waikato. 

Shocks  of  earthquake  are  occasionally  felt,  but  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  comer  of  the  country  around  Wellington.  New  Zea- 
land being  unassailable  in  climate,  soil,  size,  position,  and  other 
natural  gifte,  the  advocates  of  rival  emigration  fields  have  seized 
on  her  little  **  volcanic  eccentricities  "  and  gravely  bid  the  emi- 
grant— ^pause  and  remember  Lisbon  and  Pompeii !  Tastes, 
antipathies,  differ;  but,  speaking  from  personal  experience,  I 
think  on  the  whole  that  I  would  rather  encounter  two  New 
Zealand  earthquakes  than  one  AMcan  puff-adder  or  half  a 
Canadian  winter.  Still  the  shocks  at  Wellington,  occurring  it 
would  seem  about  once  in  seven  years,  are  somewhat  severe, 

in  going  cut.  New  Zealand  is  virtually  abont  1500  miles  farther  off  than  Ans- 
tnJua,  and  in  coming  hcuk  some  1500  miles  nearer.  The  Panama  route,  how- 
ever, would  make  New  Zealand  some  1500  miles  the  nearest  each  way. 
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and  the  liability  of  the  place  to  this  septennial  visitation  affords, 
I  think,  a  snfOicient  reason  why  Nelson  rather  than  Wellington 
should  be  made  the  legislative  capital  of  the  colony. 

"  The  country  presents  a  very  simple  geological  formation ; 
the  rocks  entering  into  the  formation  of  it  being  primary,  meta- 
morphic,  volcanic,  trappeau,  and  sedimentary ;  the  last  of  a  very 
recent  date.  It  is  remarkable  that  nowhere  have  any  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  the  secondary  period  been  discovered :  in  so  far 
as  the  country  has  at  present  been  elevated  above  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sea,  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  do  exist  cany  evidence, 
in  their  imbedded  fossils,  of  their  tertiary  origin. 

"At  no  very  distant  period,  geologically  speaking,  New 
Zealand  presented  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  rocky  islets, 
precipitous  and  barren,  except  in  the  ravines  and  gullies  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  this  assumed  fact  must  ever  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  understand  clearly  the  geological 
history  of  these  islands.  It  will  much  facilitate  this  clear  un- 
derstanding if,  without  confining  our  view  to  the  New  Zealand 
group  alone,  we  look  in  a  north-east  direction  through  Norfolk 
Island  to  New  Caledonia;  both  of  which  islands  show  a 
distinct  geological  and  geographical  connection  with  the  New 
Zealand  group,  and  present  the  same  phenomena  of  the  action 
of  elevatory  forces.  That  there  is  at  present  a  general  eleva- 
tory  movement,  extending  from  the  Southern  Pole  over  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere,  is  now  a  well-established  fact.  In 
this  general  movement,  New  Zealand  undoubtedly  partakes,  and 
has  moreover  her  own  special  elevatory  forces  continually 
going  on.  The  action  of  these,  combined,  has  been  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  physical  aspect  of  the  New 
Zealand  islands.  The  Three  Kings  (a  small  group  of  islands) 
are  at  present  separated  from  the  North  Cape  by  but  a  narrow 
strait;  just  as  at  no  very  great  time  ago  the  primary  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  forming  the  bold  headlands  and  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Auckland,  were  themselves  a  group  of  islands, 
separated  by  a  strait  from  the  lofty  chain  of  rocks  of  the  same 
charactei;  which  stretch  from  Cape  Colville  southwards  towards 
the  East  Cape.  This  strait  was  obliterated  and  the  island 
made  contiguous  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser  by  the 
volcanic  action  which  occurred  where  Auckland  now  stands  i 
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and  where  from  the  number  of  Yolcanoes  the  elevation  must 
have  been  rapid.  From  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  volcanio 
vents,  however,  there  has  been  no  disturbance  or  tilting  of  the 
strata;  it  lies  a  soft  argillaceous  sandstone  in  horizontal 
strata.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  volcanic 
foorces  which  at  present  slumber  at  Sulphur  Island  and  at  Ton- 
gariro,  were  contemporaneous  in  their  primary  action  with 
those  to  the  north.  It  is  probable  they  were ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  continued  after  the  others  have 
become  extinct.  And  to  the  local  elevatory  force  of  the  vol- 
canic action  as  developed  at  Tongariro,  superadded  to  the 
general  elevatory  forces  already  alluded  to,  must  the  present 
aspect  of  the  province  of  Wellington,  especially  as  regards  its 
usefulness  to  man,  be  ascribed. 

'^In  the  middle  and  southern  islands,  where  there  are  no 
evidences  of  any  other  than  submarine  volcanic  action,  and  that 
of  a  very  ancient  date,  the  same  phenomena  of  elevation  present 
themselves  in  a  marked  manner ;  and  in  all  cases  as  before  re- 
marked this  elevation  alone  has  made  the  country  available  to 
man. 

''  These  elevatory  forces,  where  they  have  been  slow  gradual 
but  continuous,  have  raised  the  precipitous  chains  of  moimtains 
from  the  deep ;  carrying  up  with  them  as  it  were  in  their 
arms,  those  extensive  plains  destined  to  become  the  sources  of 
wealth  to  a  new  colony.  In  the  same  way  also,  where  there  were 
shallow  arms  of  the  sea,  and  deep  winding  bays,  the  former  by 
the  elevation  of  a  few  feet  have  become  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
latter  have  had  their  dimensions  contracted  by  the  narrowing  of 
the  gorges  at  their  extremities.  In  this  way  have  the  extensive 
pLkins  of  the  middle  island  been  formed,  and  that  too  at  a 
period  geologically  speaking  very  recent.  In  this  way  also 
have  the  circular  plains  to  the  immediate  south  of  Otago  been 
formed— the  first  glance  of  them  giving  the  idea  of  a  bay  just 
dried  up. 

*'  These  general  remarks  apply  in  every  way  to  the  province 
of  Wellington.  Here  all  the  proofis  of  recent  elevation  are  very 
evident.  They  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  terraces  so  well 
defined  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  from  Boring  Head  round  the 
whole  coast  northwards  to  Hawke's  Bay ;  and  in  the  formation 
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of  the  Wairaiapa  Valley — ^which  is  but  an  arm  of  the  sea 
emptied  by  elevation  of  the  oomitry  generally,  and  so  made 
dry  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  would  the  harbonr  of  Welling- 
ton become  a  grassy  plain  were  an  elevation  of  but  fifty  feet  to 
take  place.  In  Wellington  Harbour,  indeed,  the  elevation  that 
has  already  taken  place  has  formed  (assisted  by  the  debris  from 
the  mountains)  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hutt;  where  each 
successive  upheaval  can  be  recognised  at  once  by  the  consecutive 
layers  of  pumice-stone ;  which,  erupted  from  Tongariro  during 
the  paroxysm,  were  floated  down  to  the  sea,  and  thus  reached 
C!ook'8  Straits. 

''It  is  no  very  great  period  of  time  since  the  sea  had  a 
passage  through  Evans'  Bay;  the  elevation  of  the  sand*hills 
being  very  trifling  between  it  and  Lyall's  Bay.  The  evident 
proofs  which  exist  of  this  are  strengthened  by  a  native  tradition 
to  the  same  efl*ect,  which  says  that  the  communication  was 
within  the  memory  of  man.  But  the  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing proofs  of  recent,  and  in  some  cases  great  elevation,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fossil  conchology  of  the  Wellington  district ; 
proofs  however  by  no  means  conflned  to  it  alone,  but  equally 
perceptible  in  other  parts. 

"  At  Wanganui  (in  the  clifb  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river)  there  is  a  deposit  of  blue  clay  containing  shells 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  them  are 
varieties  of  the  species  now  existing :  ^ere  a  few  of  different 
species,  but  in  general  they  are  identical.  At  Shakspere's 
Cliff  four  miles  inland,  and  a  considerable  height  above  the 
sea,  the  same  deposit  again  occurs.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Eua 
Hine  and  Taurama  ranges,  fossiliferous  rocks  again  occurs; 
somewhat  ftifferent  from  local  causes,  but  still  of  the  most 
recent  tertiary  period.  Again  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wairarapa,  the  same  sheUs  appear.  And  again  near  Cape 
Falliser  they  have  been  found  embedded  in  hardened  blue  clay, 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  formation  exists 
in  the  middle  island.  At  Motunau  it  is  to  be  found  forming 
clifls  on  the  sea-beach.  On  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orey  800  feet 
above  the  present  sea  level  and  ten  miles  inland  is  to  be  found 
in  successive  layers  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  (five  or  six  in 
succession)  on  the  banks  of  the  watercourses  near  the  moun- 
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taiiis,  blue  day,  hardened,  and  then  converted  into  limestone  by 
the  destruction  of  the  shellB  of  inniunerable  moUnsca  of  the 
Mytillus  Gardimn  Ostra  and  other  families  still  abounding  in 
the  neighbouring  seas.  Here  is  a  direct  proof  of  a  contem- 
poraneous deposit  being  elevated  over  an  area  of  between  300 
and  400  miles  in  length.  The  province  of  Wellington,  which 
lies  between  39^  and  41''  30'  south  latitude,  near  its  northern 
boundary,  contains  the  great  vent  of  volcanic  action,  Tongariro. 
From  it  descends,  in  an  almost  due  south  direction,  the  Eua 
Hine  range  lying  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  the  province ; 
and  from  it  again  comes  off  the  Taurarua  range  which  strikes 
off  more  westerly  to  terminate  at  the  Hutt  Valley,  and  the 
Bemutaka  a  smaller  range  which  separates  this  from  the 
Wairarapa  Valley,  terminating  at  Baring  Head.  Beginning 
at  Tongariro,  and  regarding  these  ranges  as  the  backbone  of 
the  province,  a  general  idea  of  its  formation  may  be  readily  ob» 
tained.  The  separation  of  these  two  ranges  gives  the  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape  abont  Wellington.  The  geological 
formation  of  these  ranges  may  be  simply  stated  as  volcanic 
and  trappeau  with  some  altered  rocks.  Those  again  which 
lie  on  their  flanks,  and  have  been  elevated  by  a  secondary 
volcanic  action  (as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Welling- 
ton), are  metamorphic  clay  slate,  traversed  here  and  there 
by  dykes  of  trap;  and  tliis  formation  obtains  universally. 
The  same  formation  exists  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cook's 
Strait.  Metamorphic  clay  slate,  with  bands  of  quartz  per- 
meating it,  and  in  some  places  erupted  masses  of  serpentine, 
being  the  universal  formation. 

^'  It  has  been  already  stated  that  elevation  of  the  land  has 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  still  going  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington.  Thomdon  and  Te  Aro  flats 
axe  bat  elevations  of  what  was  once  the  sea  bottom.  Proofs  of 
the  same  will  be  found  on  examining  the  coast  line  to  Wanganui. 
All  along  the  Forirua  road  the  rock  is  yellow  day  slate. 
Through  the  Honokini  Valley  it  is  the  same.  In  the  hollows 
and  lower  grounds  near  Forirua  Harbour,  a  deposit  of  gravel, 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  same  rock,  has  taken  place ;  but 
in  no  other  rock  or  soil  are  day  slate,  clay  and  alluvium 
visible.    On  gaining  the  sea  beach  at  Fukirua,  a  range  of  spurs 
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of  the  Tanrama  range  stretches  along  to  the  northward  at 
various  but  short  distances  from  the  shore ;  gradually  receding 
towards  Otaki,  Manawatu  and  Eangitikei,  sweeping  round  to- 
wards the  nortli  of  Wanganui,  forming  an  approach  to  a  semi-* 
circle  and  leaving  an  extensive  tract  of  fine  country  for  the  enter- 
prising settler.  That  the  sea  once  washed  the  foot  of  these 
hills  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  When  we  take  the 
proofs  already  given  of  general  and  local  elevation  into  account, 
we  can  easily  see  how  these  fine  tracts  of  land  have  been  formed. 
A  small  elevation  of  the  hilly  ridge  which  formed  the  sea  coast 
would  elevate  the  neighbouring  sea  bottom ;  the  surge  would 
throw  up  with  the  westerly  winds  a  line  of  sand-hills;  the 
elevation  still  continuing,  the  sea  would  still  retire  to  again 
form  another  ridge  of  sand-hills  ;  and  so  on,  while  the  elevatory 
action  lasted.  And  that  in  fiEtct  this  did  take  place  may  be  seen 
in  the  formation  of  the  Iftnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Eangitikei  Eiver,  where  one  land  ridge  after  another 
succeeds  in  regular  succession  ;  but  with  this  remarkable  fact, 
that  they  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  present  sea  beach. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  the  hilly  range 
which  formed  the  coast  line  at  Pukarua,  is  close  to  the  present 
beach,  receding  and  forming  a  curve,  which  formed  the  head  of 
a  deep  bight,  extending  from  Cape  Egmont  to  Pukarua.  The 
prevailing  winds  being  north-west,  this  bight  would  most 
rapidly  fill  up  on  the  commencement  of  the  elevatory  action  at 
its  narrowest  most  southern  part;  and  the  sea  beach  would 
gradually  form  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  sand  ridges, 
they  being  dependent  on  the  prevailing  winds.  And  this  is  the 
exact  state  of  the  case  ;  for  the  sand  ridges  which  are  so  evident 
at  Eangitikei  as  having  once  formed  the  sea  face,  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  prevailing  winds,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  winds 
which  exercised  most  force,  viz.,  the  north-west.  To  these 
causes,  viz.,  gradual  elevation  and  the  force  of  wind  and  sea,  is 
due  the  fine  tract  of  land  extending  from  Porirua  to  the  north- 
ward of  Wanganui. 

^<  On  the  eastern  coast  frpm  Hawke's  Bay,  the  same  proo& 
of  elevation  exist.  The  table  lauds  and  grassy  plains  are  of 
the  same  origin  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rocks 
of  the  same  mineralogical  character.    It  will  be  remarked  that 
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this  general  view  of  the  geology  of  New  Zealand  adopts  the 
theory,  that  New  Zealand  is  bnt  a  part  of  a  great  continent 
which  has  been  submerged;  that  an  elevatory  movement  has 
been  going  on  for  some  long  time  past,  the  effects  of  which  are 
very  apparent  in  the  elevation  and  formation  of  the  tertiary 
sedimentary  deposits  into  dry  land ;  and  that,  although  rocks 
of  the  "  secondary  epoch  "  have  not  yet  been  found,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  may  exist  at  considerable 
depths,  and  may  yet  be  found  cropping  out  near  the  sea  coast."* 


SuBFAOE  Chabaoteb. — ^Now  Zealand  may  I  think  be  called  a 
*'  wooded-hi^iland "  country,  displaying  some  half  dozen  noble 
plains,  many  a  hill  and  mountain  range,  and  thousands  of  brook* 
watered  valleys,  dells,  and  dales.  But  New  Zealand  differs 
from  a  highland  country  in  one  remarkable  feature — that  of 
natural  clothing.  The  common,  and  perhaps  for  the  most  part 
the  correct,  idea  of  a  highland  country,  is  that  of  a  naked,  bare- 
looking  Land  of  mountain  stream  and  lake,  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  the  vegetation  scant.  But  in  New  Zealand  the  soil 
though  light  is  often  rich ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  quad- 
rupled  by  the  genial  climate,  literally  produces  a  wilderness  of 
vegetation.  Sea-spray  crags,  shore-margins,  plains,  valleys, 
hiU-sides,  mountain-steeps,  are  alike  clothed  with  perpetual 
verdure ;  and  the  expression  "  smothered  in  vegetation,"  is  not 
a  mere  figure  of  speech  when  applied  to  New  Zealand,  but  a 
term  truly  descriptive  of  the  counfary. 

Owing  to  the  coast  line  of  3000  miles,  and  to  the  division  of 
the  country  into  three  portions  by  the  fine  channels  of  Cook's 
and  Foveaux  Btraits,  New  Zealand  exhibits  a  multitude  of  bays, 
creeks,  coves,  estuaries  and  anchorages,  and  possesses  some  of 
the  finest  naval  and  commercial  harbours  in  the  world — though 
these  are  found  rather  in  isolated  groups  than  in  equally  dis- 
persed order  along  the  coasts. 

Numerous  wooded  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  and  three 
snow-capped  giants,  Euapehu,  Tongariro,  and  Mount  Egmont, 
7000  and  9000  feet  high,   are  found  in  the  North  Island; 

•  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Charies  Forbes,  M.D.,  B.N.i 
late  of  H.M.S.  *  Acheron/ 
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whilst  a  cham  of  ragged  forest  ranges,  displaying  mountain 
peaks  12,000  feet  high  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  extends 
along  the  entire  coast  of  the  South  Island  from  Cape  Farewell 
to  Dusky  Bay. 

One  of  the  most  striking  natural  features  of  New  Zealand  is 
the  abundance  of  water,  the  blood  of  the  earth,  and  of  water 
power.  Taupo  is  the  only  large  lake,*  and  New  Eiver,  the 
Clutha,  Thames,  Hokianga,  Wanganui,  Waikato,  and  Manawatu, 
are  perhaps  the  only  rivers  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  any- 
thing larger  than  a  canoe.  But  there  are  several  smaller  lakes ; 
and  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  studded  with  rivers, 
rivulets,  brooks,  and  bums  of  the  softest,  purest  water,  running 
over  pebbly  beds,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  many  of 
our  trout  and  salmon  streams,  such  as  the  Dove,  Tamar,  Deveron, 
Tweed,  Don,  and  Dee. 

SoBNEBT. — The  scenery  of  New  Zealand  is  both  bold  and 
beautiful — ^though  to  an  English  eye,  accustomed  to  trim  fields, 
clipped  hedges,  and  to  the  smooth-rolled,  finished  look  of  every 
acre  in  England,  it  would  frequently  appear  more  bold  than 
beautifoL  Indeed  many  a  district  would  strike  the  Norfolk 
farmer,  or  the  Cockney  sketcher,  whose  ideal  of  beauty  was  the 
Holkham  turnip-field  or  the  highlands  of  Hampstead,  with  far 
more  of  amazement  than  delight.  The  scenery  we  admire  in 
England  is  often  the  costly  coat  of  art  rather  than  the  primeval 
dress  of  nature.  As  regards  polish  of  cultivation,  the  garden's 
glories,  the  plough's  court  robes.  New  Zealand  is  much  in  the 
state  that  Britain  was  when  Caasar  landed;  and  if  Cassar's 
Britain  could  now  be  shown  us,  many  a  bright  champaign 
country  which  we  call  beautiful  would  vanish  and  reveal  the 
gloomy  forest  and  the  rugged  waste. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  country,  recollecting  that 
the  forests  are  equally  verdant  and  leafy  through  summer  and 
winter,  and  that  the  bright,  breezy,  Hght-and-ahadow-casting 
character  of  the  climate  is  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the  display 
of  natural  beauties,  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  combination 

*  One  or  two  considerable  but  unexplored  lakes  exists  near  the  centre 
of  the  yet  nninhabited  inland  coxuitry,  forming  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Otago  province. 
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of  those  great  features  which  constitnte  the  foundation  of  fine 
scenery  New  Zealand  is  unsurpassed  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  She  displays  noble  forests,  snow-capped  mountains 
shooting  up  ten  thousand  feet  from  a  sea  of  green,  tracts  of 
rolling  champaign  country,  dells,  valleys,  rivers,  and  rivulets 
innumerable,  and  three  thousand  miles  of  bay  and  ocean  coast. 
New  Zealand,  too,  with  all  these  elements  of  fine  scenery,  this 
stock  of  raw  beauty,  is  a  fertile  cuUivable  country,  where 
plough  and  sickle  would  singularly  enrich  and  brighten  the 
landscape.  The  plough  could  not  improve  the  natural  beauty 
of  a  countzy  like  the  Scotch  Highlands,  for  the  Scotch  Highlands 
are  not  pecuniarily  ploughable ;  and  the  plough  could  not  create 
the  *'  beautiful "  in  a  country  like  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the 
plains  of  Belgium.  But  in  a  fertile  woody  country,  more  resem- 
bling a  combination  of  Surrey,  Perthshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, it  is  evident  that  cultivation  could  be  practised,  and  that 
cultivation  would  singularly  improve  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Picturesque  sites,  too,  and  sheltered  nooks  for  hamlet,  tower,  and 
town,  homestead,  cottage,  and  castle,  are  multitudinous  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  when  cultivation  has  given  colour  to  the  landscape, 
and  contrast  to  the  universal  background  of  green ;  when  the 
hills  are  more  dotted  with  sheep,  and  the  valleys  more  golden 
with  com ;  when  the  pheasant  whirs  from  the  brake,  and  the  fox 
bursts  from  the  cover.  New  Zealand  may  offer  a  thousand  land- 
scape-views which  even  a  Turner  might  cross  the  seas  to  paint. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


OliDCATB. 


Fertile  soil  and  fine  climate  are  the  two  choicest  gifts  which  a 
country  can  receive  firom  nature.  But  the  latter  is  the  most 
precious  gift;  for  art,  which  can  create  a  good  soil,  cannot 
create  a  good  climate.  Earth,  fire,  and  water  we  have  subdued : 
we  make  desert  earth  our  cornucopia,  fire  our  menial  servant, 
ocean  our  smooth  highway — ^but  climate  eludes  our  grasp  and 
bows  to  no  human  laws. 

In  old  countries  like  England,' though,  art  may  certainly  lessen 
our  dependence  on  climate.  If  we  have  to  dine  Mrith  a  friend  three 
counties  off — snow,  sleet,  or  rain — we  step  into  a  flying  parlour 
and  are  borne  to  the  feast  without  a  feather  ruffled.  If,  instead 
of  flowers,  Spring  bring  us  bitter  east  blasts,  we  pile  up  the  fire 
and  hybemate  in  warm  snuggeries  through  a  vernal  winter ;  whilst 
for  coughs,  colds,  ague,  and  bronchitis  "  M.D."  is  ever  round 
the  comer.  In  England,  too,  half  the  people  have  no  climate : 
they  pass  their  lives  in  shops,  o£&ces,  mines,  mills,  and  manu- 
&ctories,  where  science  has  taken  hot  air,  and  cold  air,  and 
cooked-up  an  artificial  substitute  for  climate. 

But  in  new  emigration  countries  where  we  lead  a  wholesome 
out-door  life  and  face  the  weather  in  the  fields ;  where  instead 
of  brick  and  slate  it  may  be  weather-board  and  shingle ;  where 
we  have  to  rough  it  more ;  and  where  the  doctor  is  not  always  at 
hand  in  the  next  street,  our  dependence  on  climate  is  almost 
absolute :  and  in  making  choice  of  any  new  Land,  "  goodness 
of  climate"  should  unquestionably  rank  as  our  first  require- 
ment— for  on  this  will  depend  our  health  and  strength,  and  on 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  will  mainly 
depend  our  happiness  and  success. 

By  good  climate,  I  mean  a  bracing,  temperate  climate.  A 
climate  may  be  too  fine.    Where  there  is  perpetual  sunshine 
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and  serenity  man  degenerates  into  an  emasculated  idler.  The 
Hindoo  is  a  woman,  the  Neapolitan's  "  snmmnTH  bonmn"  is 
basking  in  the  sun  and  swallowing  maccaroni ;  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Faphian  coral  isles  of  the  South,  the  soft  islanders  are 
scarce  equal  to  greater  labours  than  plucking  fruit  and  eating 
it : — ^there 

'*  The  bread-fruit  ripens  while  they  lie  beneath 
Its  shcuiow  in  luxiuious  indolence : 
The  cocoa  fills  its  nut  with  milk  and  kernel. 
While  they  are  sauntering  on  the  shores  and  mountains ; 
And  while  they  slumber  from  their  plenteous  meals 
In  dead  forgetfulness  of  life  itself. 
The  fish  are  spawning  in  unsounded  depths, 
The  birds  are  breeding  in  adjacent  trees, 
The  game  is  &ttenin^  in  delicious  pastures, 
Unplanted  roots  are  thriying  underground — 
To  spread  the  tables  of  their  future  banquets.'* 

What  I  conceive  to  be  a  truly  good  climate,  especiallj  for  the 
British  emigrant,  is  a  climate  assimilating  to,  but  better,  than  his 
own — a  climate  which,  endowing  him  with  full  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  shall  require  and  call  forth  the  fruitful  exercise  of 
such  powers,  and  thus  create  for  him  the  *'  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano." 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  emphatically  a  good  climate ; 
and  if  I  had  to  give  an  idea  of  it  in  one  sentence,  I  should 
describe  it  as  "  the  climate  of  England  with  half  the  cold  of  the 
English  winter."  But  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  has  sufiTered 
from  indiscriminate  laudation.  Feminine  superlatives  (nicest 
finest  loveliest  sweetest)  have  been  so  lavished  on  it  as  to  have 
obscured  its  true  character,  and  its  real  unquestionable  merits. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  use  such  terms  as  "  fine  "  '^  serene ' ' 
climate  there  are  many  climates  equal  to  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Nay,  if  we  limit  the  comparison  to  any  one  special  month  or 
season,  we  may  perhaps  find  climates  which,  partially,  are  even 
finer.  I  have  never  experienced  any  month  in  New  Zealand 
equal  in  settied  splendour,  and  sunny  serenity,  to  the  Indian 
summer  of  America.  I  should  fancy  there  is  no  entire  season 
in  New  Zealand  equal  to  the  luxurious  softness  and  yoimg 
brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring ;  and  perhaps  no  whole  month 
equal  to  a  fine  old  English  June.  There  is  too  much  cloudy 
windy  weather  in  New  Zealand  to  entitle  us  to  say  that  it  has  a 
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snimy,  serene  climate ;  and  iihe  sonthem  coasts  are  subject  to 
storms  of  cold  rain  and  furious  wind  (Southerly  Bursters), 
which  are  probably  equal,  in  their  way,  to  an3rthing  in  the 
world.  A  little  more  frost,  a  little  less  wind  and  rain,  would 
much  improve  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate ;  but  taken  as  it 
is  all  this  may  truly  be  said  of  it : — that  it  is  a  climate  favour- 
able alike  to  the  preservation  of  robust  health  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  weak  health;  a  climate  most  congenial  to  all 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  one  in  which  every  English 
domestic  animal  thrives  and  fattens ;  and  one  in  which  every 
English  grain,  grass,  fruit  and  flower  attains  full  development 
and  perfection. 

The  Honourable  William  Swainson,  in  his  work  on  New  Zea- 
land, says : — 

"  Compared  with  the  summer  of  England,  the  summer  of  New 
Zealand  iis  but  little  warmer,  though  considerably  longer.  New 
Zealand  is  also  much  milder  than  England,  both  in  winter, 
spring,  and  autumn.  Indeed,  the  winter  weather  of  England, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  with  its 
parching  easterly  winds,  cold,  fog,  and  snow,  is  altogether  un- 
known. In  the  winter  season,  the  growth  of  grass  is  scarcely 
checked  by  the  winter  cold.  Geraniums,  stocks,  wallflowers, 
scarlet  verbenas,  daisies,  Indian  may,  and  other  flowers,  blossom 
throughout  the  coldest  season ;  and  the  face  of  the  cultivated 
country,  with  its  ever-springing  pastures  and  ever-green  trees, 
looks  as  bright  and  cheerful  (between  the  rains),  on  a  sunny 
winter's  day,  as  an  English  summer  landscape. 

*^  The  salubrity  of  New  Zealand  has  been  established  by  the 
experience  of  years.  For  persons  of  delicate  constitution  it  is 
probably  unequalled,  save  by  Madeira.  Families  have  actually 
left  Madeira  to  settle  in  New  Zealand :  one,  if  not  more,  of 
Messrs.  Willis'  ships  having  called  there  to  take  on  passengers. 
Compared  with  the  climate  of  Nice,  the  climate  of  the  northern 
province  of  New  Zealand  is  more  temperate  in  summer,  milder 
in  winter,  equally  mild  in  the  spring,  and  a  little  cooler  in  the 
autumn.  And  it  has  this  advantage  over  the  boasted  Continental 
climates,  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  the  great  variations  of  tem- 
perature common  to  them  all,  from  sudden  shifts  of  wind.  It 
may  be  less  charming  than  the  climate  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
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Prance,  but  it  is  more  salubriouB,  and  better  suited  to  the 
English  constitution ;  for  it  has  the  advantage  over  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France  in  being  more  limited  in  range  of  tempera- 
ture, in  embracing  a  less  oppressive  summer  heat,  and  in  dis- 
playing less  sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  more  gradual  change  of  temperature  from 
month  to  month." 

Tehpbbatube. — In  glancing  at  the  following  climatic  tables, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  South  Britain  is  at  the 
Antipodes  the  seasons  are  reversed, — our  July  answering  to 
England's  January.  The  indigenous  plants  and  trees  being 
evergreens,  there  is  no  autumnal  fall.  The  leaves  drop  one  by 
one  and  are  renewed ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  in  any  season ;  and  vegetation  seems 
never  dormant.  The  country  is  always  verdant,  and  as  the 
months  succeed  each  other  in  an  almost  inappreciable  gradation 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  divide  the  year  into  seasons  as  in 
England.  Some  division,  however,  being  necessary  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  old  £Euniliar  division  has  been  adopted. 
Thus,  June,  July,  and  August  are  styled  winter — September, 
October,  and  November,  spring  —  December,  January,  and 
February,  summer — March,  April,  and  May,  autumn.  The 
natives,  however,  consider  August  the  first  spring  month,  and 
May  the  first  winter  month;  and  their  division,  as  regards 
spring,  for  the  North  Island  at  least,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Mkak  Temperature  op  Variocs  Countries. 
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This  may  be  taken  as  about  the  mean  for  the  central  parts  of 
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New  Zealand.  Otago,  in  the  Boutli,  would  be  abont  five  degrees 
cooler ;  whilst  Auckland  in  the  north,  and  Nelson,  which  enjoys 
a  semi-artificial  climate,  would  be  about  four  degrees  warmer. 
The  best  idea  of  the  temperature  and  climate  of  a  country  is, 
however,  best  conveyed  to  the  common  reader  by  telling  him 
what  plants  it  mU  and  will  not  grow  and  ripen.  New  Zealand 
produces,  in  perfection,  every  English-grown  grain,  grass,  firuit, 
and  vegetable.  Wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  apples,  plums,  peaches, 
and  their  congeners,  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  the  peach 
bears  profusely  as  a  standard.  The  vine  thrives  in  the  open 
air  at  Auckland  and  Nelson  better  than  it  does  in  the  south 
of  England;  whilst  in  the  gardens  of  the  warmest  valleys 
of  the  hotter  north,  the  horticultiuist  would  probably  succeed 
in  raising  firuits  of  such  a  semi-tropical  character  as  the  pome- 
granate, citron,  loquat,  orange,  and  olive.  Maize  (Indian  com), 
the  Taro,  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Eumera, 
a  sweet  potato,  are  partially  cultivated  by  the  natives  in 
sheltered  sunny  spots  of  the  North  Island ;  but  under  common 
field  cultivation,  maize,  a  plant  affording  one  of  the  nicest  tests  of 
*^  heat  of  climate,"  will  not  generally  ripen  in  New  Zealand ;  and 
never  appears  there,  a  '<  &rmer*8  common  crop,"  as  it  does  in 
Australia  and  America,  and  other  countries,  where  the  summer 
and  autumnal  heat  is  more  steady,  permanent,  and  intense.  Gera- 
niums and  myrtles,  attaining  a  shrub  size,  and  various  delicate 
plants,  which  require  the  green-house  in  England,  flourish  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
few  fruits  and  plants  which  thrive  in  New  Zealand,  but  which 
will  not  thrive  in  England,  are  not  those  which  require  more 
summer  hecU,  but  those  which  require  less  mnter  cold, 

Eaik  and  Moistube. — Though  there  are  more  fine  days  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  England — the  average  number  of  days  in 
the  year  when  no  rain  foils  being  about  220  in  New  Zealand 
and  200  in  England, — ^yet  when  it  does  rain,  it  rains  harder ; 
and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  somewhat  greater.  But  there  is 
no  tropical  rainy  season;  and  there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  where  those  '^  golden  showers,"  which  Loudon 
describes  as  so  favourable  to  agriculture,  are  so  common ;  and 
where  even  partial  droughts  are  so  rare.    Bain  generally  fiills 
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at  or  about  the  fall  aad  new  moon,  particularly  about  the  latter. 
This  greater  Mi  of  rain  occasionally  leads  to  an  erroneous 
idea  that  New  Zealand  is  necessarily  a  damp  country.  The 
climate,  especially  as  compared  with  that  of  parched  Australia, 
is  unquestionably  a  moist  one ;  but,  in  any  climatically  injurious 
sense,  New  Zealand  cannot  be  called  a  "  damp "  country.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  hilly  or 
undulating  country,  drained  by  countless  brooks  and  streams, 
that  much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light  percolative  character,  and 
that  either  by  sea-breeze  or  land-breeze,  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  in  perpetual  motion.  Thus  by  the  tripartite  and  simul- 
taneous action  of  natural-watercourse  drainage,  of  percolation, 
and  eyaporation,  the  effects  of  the  heaviest  rain  soon  disappear ; 
and  an  amount  of  rain-&Jl,  is  received,  and  immediately  disposed 
0^  which,  if  it  fell  in  a  country  of  retentive  undrained  plains, 
with  a  sluggish  atmosphere — such,  for  instance,. as  the  (old)  fens 
of  Lincolnshire — ^might  cause  periodical  floods,  and  create  a  raw 
dampness  of  climate  productive  of  ague  and  fatal  to  the  invalid. 
In  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Thompson,  he  uses  these 
words: — ''The  moisture  of  the  New  Zealand  climate  is  evi- 
denced by  the  luxuriousness  of  its  vegetation  and  the  heavy 
night-dews — ^but  this  moisture  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
raw  dampness  of  many  countries ;  it  produces  an  exquisite  soft- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  the  inhabitants  rarely  suffer  from  that 
unpleasant '  glazed '  feeling  of  the  skin  so  often  experienced  in 
dry  climates." 

Indeed,  no  better  evidence  as  to  the  climate  being  the  reverse 
of  a  climate  injuriously  damp  need  be  desired  than  that  which 
we  find  in  Dr.  Thompson's  able  sanatory  reports,  where  he 
shows  us  that  an  obstinate  form  of  ague  which  the  troops 
brou^t  with  them  to  New  Zealand  from  iheix  old  station  at 
Tilbury  Fort,  Essex,  was  soon  eradicated  by  the  climate  of 
Auckland ;  and  where,  too,  we  see  that  cases  of  consumption 
and  pectoral  disease  are  singularly  rare  in  New  Zealand. 

Wind. — On  the  coasts,  the  climate  is  unquestionably  a  bois- 
terous one.  The  wind  may  not  blow  furiously  so  often  as  it 
does  on  the  Ihiglish  coasts,  but  it  blows  ''  stiff"  oftenor :  there 
are  fewer  "tempests,"  but  more  "  half  gales."    There  is,  how- 
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ever,  the  same  relative  difference  as  to  wind  between  the  coasts 
and  the  interior  in  New  Zealand  as  there  is  in  England.  Taupo 
is  calmer  than  Wellington,  just  in  the  degree  that  Bath  is  calmer 
than  Beachey  Head.  The  coldest  and  most  unpleasant  winds 
are  the  wet  southerly  gales  ("  southerly  bursters  "),  common  in 
Wellington  and  Canterbury.  Early  winter  is  perhaps  the 
calmest  season ;  spring  and  early  summer  the  most  breezy. 

Genebal  Eehakks. — South  of  Auckland,  I  never  felt  it 
hotter  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England ;  and  everywhere  on 
the  coast  a  summer  sea  breeze  sets  in  about  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
In  fine  winter  mornings,  a  crust  of  ice  is  occasionally  seen  on 
pools  and  road-side  splashes.  Snow  is  never  seen  in  the  North 
Island  except  on  the  mountain  tops ;  but  slight  falls  occasion- 
ally sprinkle  the  southern  plains  of  Canterbury  and  Otago. 
Fogs  and  mists  are  rare,  and  thunder-storms  are  less  frequent 
than  even  in  England.  There  is  but  little  twilight ;  in  summer 
it  is  dark  about  an  hour  earlier  than  in  England,  in  winter 
about  an  hour  later.  The  nights  are  always  proportionately 
cooler  than  the  days :  when  a  warm  coat  would  be  oppressive  in 
the  fields  by  day,  a  blazing  log  would  be  cozy  in  the  house 
at  night. 

Our  experience  of  the  climate  is,  however,  at  present,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  coasts.  In  the  interior,  the  climate  is  more 
settled  and  serene,  the  winters  a  little  colder,  the  summers  a 
little  warmer,  the  seasons  more  advanced;  and  in  the  interior 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  such  semi-tropical  fruits  as 
those  mentioned  at  page  66  might  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  warm  valleys  of  the  North. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  climate  of  the  north  and  the  south  of  New  Zealand  than  we 
might  expect  to  find  from  the  difference  of  latitude.  Auckland, 
Nelson,  Taranaki,  and  Hawke's  Bay,  perhaps  enjoy  the  finest 
climates ;  and  invalids  or  delicate  emigrants  might  do  well  to 
settle  in  one  or  other  of  these  provinces.  Both  in  salubrity 
and  pleasantness,  however,  the  climate  of  any  part  of  New  Zea- 
land, except,  perhaps,  in  the  extreme  north  and  south,  is  probably 
superior  to  the  climate  of  even  the  finest  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  none  but  the  delicate  or  consumptive  need  be  influenced  in 
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their  "  choice  of  province  "  by  any,  alleged,  climatic  superiority 
which  one  province  may  boast  of  over  another. 

Various  comparisons  have  from  time  to  time  been  drawn 
between  Great  Britain  and  South  Britain  in  regard  to  climate  — 
but,  in  these,  two  considerations  appear  ever  to  have  escaped 
attention :  the  one,  that  all  which  is  bad  and  disagreeable  in  the 
latter  climate  is  felt ;  whereas,  owing  to  the  appliances  and  con- 
trivances of  high  cirilisation,  half  which  is  bad  and  disagree- 
able in  the  former  is  not  felt — ^the  other,  that  we  are  speaking 
of  the  New  Zealand  climate  in  its  rude,  primeval  state — not 
in  its  art-improved  state.     No  art  can  make  a  bad  climate  good ; 
but   art  can  make  any  climate  better.      The    cultivation   of 
a  new  country  materially  improves  its  climate.     Damp  and 
dripping  forests,   exhaling   pestilent  vapours  from  rank  and 
rotten  vegetation,  fall  before  the  axe  ;  and  light  and  air  get  in, 
and  sunshine,  ripening  goodly  plants.      Fen  and  marsh  and 
swamp,  the  bittern's  dank  domain,  fertile  only  in  miasma,  are 
drained ;  and  the  plough  converts  them  into  wholesome  plains 
of  fruit,  and  grain,  and  grass.    When  Cfesar's  legions  chased 
the  painted  savages  along  the  shores  of  Kent,  many  a  deadly 
Pontine  marsh  held  the  place  of  what  is  now  a  salubrious 
chamjMugn    country  of    orchards    com  and  cfittle;    and  the 
primeval  climate  of  Albion  probably  mowed  down  more  of  the 
invaders  than  did  the  scythed  chariots  of  her  woad-stained 
warriors.     A  few  years  since,  the  ague  was  the  scourge  of  my 
native  swamps  in  Lincolnshire;  and  fen  infieaits,  like  myself, 
were    only  preserved   by   copious  .cups    of   bark    and   wine. 
But  now,  reed  and  rush  and  snake  and  buzzard  rat  and  eel 
have  vanished  before  the  plough ;  the  "  reek  o'  the  rotten  fen  " 
is  gone,  and  the  ague  is  a  tradition  of  the  past.     It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  climate  of  Canada  could  ever  have  been  more 
inclement  than  it  is  now ;  yet  old  graybeards  of  the  bush  tell 
us  that  sixty  years  ago  Canadian  winters  were  winters  worthy 
of  the  Arctic  zone :  settlement  and  cultivation  will  produce  the 
like  effects  in  New  Zealand  ;  so  that  we  may  plume  ourselves 
on  the  thought  that  if  the  climate  be  good  now  it  will  be 
better  ere  long  and  perfect  for  posterity. 

Salubbity.;— The  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  New  Zealand 
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is  a  feature  which  invalid  &milies  who  emigrate  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  escape  the  British  winter,  and  the  British  income-tax, 
might  do  well  to  study.  The  58th  and  65th  Begiments  have 
been  stationed  in  New  Zealand  several  years,  and  the  following 
officially-compiled  tables  of  the  health  of  troops  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  58th, 
prove  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  drawing  considerable  attention  to  New 
Zealand  among  our  invalid  classes : — 

General  Mobtalitt. 

Number  of  Soldiers  in  1000  who  Annually  Die  from  different 
diseases  on  various  military  stations. 

New  Zealand 8i 

Australia 11 

Great  Britain 14 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 15 

Malta 18 

Canada 20 


Consumption. 

Number  of  Soldiers  in  1000  Annually  Attacked,  and  the  number 

who  Annually  Die  from  Consumption,  on  various  stations. 

Attacked.         Deatha. 

New  Zealand 60  2-7 

Cape 98  3-0 

Australia 133  5-8 

Malta 120  6-0 

Canada 148  6*7 

Great  Britain 148  8-0 


The  large  families  of  the  colonists,  and  the  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  children,  tend  to  corroborate  the  extraordinary  con- 
clusions forced  on  us  by  these  military  statistics.  The  Begistrar's 
returns  for  one  of  the  settlements  (Otago)  show,  that  among  1247 
children  imder  fourteen,  there  were  only  7  deaths  in  the  year,  or 
1  for  every  178.  The  total  number  of  deaths  per  1000  was  about 
5 ;  whilst  the  total  number  of  births  per  1000  was  nearly  45 1 
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The  retums  for  another  Settlement  show  that  while  in  the  year 
1857  the  total  nnmber  of  deaths  among  a  population  of  2500 
sonls  was  14  the  total  nmnber  of  births  was  122.  One  or  two 
families  have  left  oven  Madeira  to  settle  in  New  Zealand ;  and 
abready  some  hmidreds  of  people  from  Nova  Scotia  and  onr  North 
American  possessions,  influenced  partly  by  climatic  considera- 
tions, have  actually  removed  or  re-emigrated  twelve  thousand 
miles  across  the  waters  to  pLint  new  homes  in  the  province  of 
Auckland  I  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  produces  a  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  too,  in  the  English  constitution  destructive  of  spleen 
and  hypochondriasis;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  as  the  country  and  the  climate  become  better  known 
South  Britain  will  become  the  sanatorium  of  a  large  body  of  what 
may  be  termed  wealthy  invalid-emigrants :  families  who,  cul- 
tivating a  few  acres  for  amusement  near  the  towns  and  profiting 
by  the  fine  scenery  and  the  really  good  society  of  the  young 
Land,  will  invest  their  capitals  at  ten  and  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
80  nurse  up  both  purse  and  person. 

Dr.  Thompson  says  that  *'  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
will  be  found  a  more  favourable  residence  for  Europeans  who 
have  lost  their  health  in  India,  than  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  the 
Mediterranean,  Australia,  or  Great  Britain.  Its  superiority  over 
Great  Britain  consists  in  the  more  genial  climate,  the  absence  of 
that  intense  cold,  and  of  those  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
which  are  found  unpleasant,  and  often  injurious  to  men  long 
inured  to  tropical  countries.  Its  superiority  over  the  Cape  and 
Mediterranean,  consists  in  the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  those 
diseases  which  are  common  to  India.  To  the  Indian  who  has 
suffered  from  no  disease,  but  whose  mind  and  body  are  exhausted 
and  enervated.  New  Zealand  will  be  found  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
residence.  I  speak  of  this  from  my  own  personal  experience,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  others  who  have  suffered  from  the  exliaustion 
of  an  Indian  life.  From  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  New  Zealand  was  a  country  which  would  produce 
ague  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  During  the  year  1849,  a  detach- 
ment of  recruits  joined  the  58th  Begimcnt.  Previous  to  their 
embarcation,  they  had  been  quartered  for  several  months  at  Til- 
bury Fort,  Essex.  During  the  voyage  out,  and  shortly  after  their 
arrival,  several  of  the  men  were  attacked  with  ague.    The  disease 
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went  on  for  four  months ;  every  Beiznre,  however,  being  less 
severe.  At  last  it  wore  itself  out,  and  the  men  completely  re- 
gained their  health.  Seeing  that  diseases  and  deaths  are  less 
frequent  in  New  Zealand  than  England,  the  question  naturally 
arises — Is  the  duration  of  life  more  extended  ?  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  it  was,  not  only  from  the  results  as  advanced  in  this 
paper,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  mortality  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age  has  been  found  very  low ;  and, 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  climate,  giving  old  men  an  ease  and 
comfort  which  no  wealth  nor  artifice  can  secure  in  England."  * 

Cliuatio  Calendab. 

"  Showery,"  includes  days  when  there  was  even  a  single  sun- 
shiny shower.  "  Wet,"  means  heavy  rain,  preventing  out-door 
labour.  The  table  is  the  mean  of  meteorological  observations' 
for  three  consecutive  years,  made  with  scrupulous  exactitude  by 
my  brother,  at  New  Plymouth. 

August. — Mean  temperature  49° — answering  to  the   English 
February,  mean  temperature  39°.     In  the  north,  spring 
commences  about  the  end  of  this  month ;  though  Sep- 
tember is  generally  called  the  first  spring  month.     Dry 
days  16,  showery  11,  wet  4. 
Often  coarse,  wet,  disagreeable  weather ;  but  sensibly  warmer 
and  finer  towards  the  end.     Grarden  potatoes  planted ;   peaches 
blossom ;  karaka  flowers ;  and  warauroa,  the  first  cuckoo,  arrives. 

September. — ^Mean  temperature  52° — answering  to  the  English 
March,  mean  temperature  42°.     Dry  days  15,  showery 
11,  wet  4. 
A  rainy,  breezy,  month ;   but  the  sun  gains  power,  and  the 
roads  dry  soon.      The   best   spring  lambing  month.      Fruit- 
trees  blossom;    the  kowai  flowers,  and  in  the  North  Island 
asparagus  may  be  cut ;   young  wheat  is  green  and   strong ; 
nature  becomes  more  lively ;  birds  pair,  and  fill  the  woods  with 
song. 

♦  Some  further  remarks  on  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  pointing  out 
one  or  two  features  which  I  think  Dr.  Tliompson  has  overlooked,  wul  be 
ound  in  the  statistical  tables  of  Chap.  XYIL 
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October. — Mean  temperatme  67° — answering  to  the  English 

April,  mean  iemperatnre  47°.     Dry  days  18;  showery 

11,  wet  2. 

More  like  a  boisterous  March  than  the  preceding  month  ; 

called  by  the  natives  "  te  ra  kihi," — the  blustering,  noisy  period, 

and  often  felt  to  be  rather  a  cold  month  owing  to  the  wind. 

Barley  and  turnips  sown ;  native  knmera  planted ;  peony  and 

tulip  come  into  flower;    apple  blossoms;   vine  and  mulberry 

show  fruit;    tawara  ripe;    and  the  koekoea,   second  cuckoo, 

arrives. 

NovEHBEB. — Mean  temperature  61° — answering  to  the  English 
May,  mean  temperature  56°.     Dry  days  19,  showery  10, 
wet  1. 
Calmer,  and  less  variable  ;  sensibly  warmer,  and  more  plea- 
sant.    Towards  the  end,  in  the  north,  early  meadows  may  be 
cut ;  roses  bloom ;  tree-honeysuckle  flowers ;   new  potatoes  and 
peas  are  fit ;  strawberries  and  cream  come  in,  and  sheep-shear- 
ing should  end. 

Deoembsb. — Mean  temperature  66° — answering  to  the  English 

June,  mean  temperature   60°.     Dry  days  21,   showery 

10. 
First  true  summer  month.     Sunny  and  breezy;   best  hay- 
making time.     Scarlet  rata  flowers  ;  cherries  and  garden  berries 
ripen.     Fine  season  for  bush  travelling  and  excursions  among 
the  natives. 
Januaby. — Mean  temperature  67° — answering  to  the  English 

July,  mean  temperature  63°.     Dry  days  26,  showery  5, 

wet  1. 
Harvest  month  in  the  north.     Native  karaka  ripens. 

Febbuabt. — Mean  temperature  66° — answering  to  the  English 
August,  mean  temperature  63°.    Dry  days  20,  showery 
5,  wet  3. 
Generally  the  driest  month.     Harvest  finished  everywhere, 
and  wall-fruits  and  apples  gathered. 

Mabch. — ^Mean  temperature  63° — answering  to  the  English 
September,  mean  temperature  68°.  Dry  days  24, 
showery  6,  wet  1. 
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March  is  the  first  autumnal  month:  fine,  brilliant,  breezy 
weather.  Native  kumera  (sweet  potato)  gathered,  and  pasture- 
grass  seeds  sown. 

Apbil. — Mean  temperature  57° — answering  to  the  English  Oc- 
tober, mean  temperature,  51°.     Dry  days  19,  showery 

10,  wet  2. 

Weather  has  a  more  autumnal  feel.  Musquitoes  and  flies 
disappear,  and  last  cuckoo  departs.  Grapes  ripe ;  potato  crop 
taken  up,  and  stubbles  ploughed.  Best  autumnal  lambing 
month. 

May.— Mean  temperature  50° — answering  to  the  English  No- 
yember,  mean  temperature  42°.     Dry  days  17,  showery 

11,  wet  3.     Natives'  first  winter  month. 

Sensibly  colder ;  rain  much  heavier ;  and  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant months  in  the  year,  though  there  are  frequently  some 
exquisite  days  about  the  end.  Best  general  month,  I  think,  for 
wheat  sowing. 

JtTNB. — ^Mean  temperature  46° — answering  to  the  English  De- 
cember, mean  temperature  88°.     Dry  days  14,  showery 
14,  wet  2. 
Bright  frosty  mornings  are  more  common,  and  generally 
a  more  pleasant  month  than  the  preceding.     Winter  wheat 
sowing  finished,  and  fruit  and  other  trees  transplanted. 

July. — ^Mean  temperature  44° — answering  to  the  English  Janu- 
ary, mean  temperature  36°.    Dry  days  18,  showery  9, 
wet  4. 
Not  unlike  June,  but  colder,  and  wetter,  and  perhaps  alto- 
gether the  worst  month  of  the  year.     The  had  weather  of  these 
New  Zealand  winter  months  is  much  like  cold  wet  English 
March  weather;    the  fine,  like  the  brilliant  weather  of   an 
English  October. 
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CHAPTEE  V, 


ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 


It  is  a  singular  £act  that  New  Zealand,  a  country  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  possessing  a  genial  climate  and  abnn- 
danoe  of  food  and  covert  for  all  the  Herbivora,  should  not 
possess  a  single  indigenous  wild  animal.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  small  lizards,  the  kiore  (a  small  rat)  is  the  only 
four-footed  native  creature  which  exists  ;*  and  even  this  little 
king-quadruped  of  the  country  is  &st  disappearing  before  his 
alien  congener  from  Norway. 

Emigrants  of  sporting  tastes  have  urged  this  as  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  country  and  with  some  reason ;  but,  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  new  countries  abounding  with  game, 
where  the  rifle  will  stock  the  larder,  deadly  reptiles  or  ferocious 
animalfl  always  emperil  the  chase.  .The  hunting-grounds  of  our 
American  and  Afidcan  emigration  fields  supply  deer,  bufBdo,  wild 
turkey,  elephant,  antelope,  and  a  rich  variety  of  smaller  game — 
but  they  also  supply  rattle-snake  and  mocassin-snake,  scorpion, 
centipede,  puff-adder,  leopard  and  lion.  Harmless  game  may 
be  introduced  into  New  Zealand — ^but  deadly  reptiles  and  fero- 
cious beasts  will  hardly  be  extirpated  in  America  and  Africa. 

Happily,  New  Zealand  is  equally  as  destitute  of  reptiles 
as  of  game — St.  Patrick  must  have  resided  there  before 
he  discovered  Ireland.  There  is  no  snake  or  venomous 
reptile,  and  no  insect  so  noxious  as  our  common  wasp.f 
The  black  whale  frequents  the  coast  from  June  to  October; 

*  An  animal  resembling  the  beaver  has  once  or  twice  been  seen  in  the 
remote  riveis  of  the  South  Iidnnd.  But  he  may  have  been  some  enter- 
prising  seal,  Ashing  higher  up-stream  than  usual. 

t  One  or  two  varieties  of  a  small  biting  spider  exist  in  certain  localities ; 
but  they  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  ore  not.  I  think,  to  be  more  dreaded 
than  the  common  wasp.  New  Zealand  musquitoes  and  sand-flies  (in  the 
(dearin^  and  settled  parts)  are  not  worse  than  English  gnats  and  High- 
land midges. 
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and  seals  are  still  fonnd,  and  were  formerly  abundant,  on  the 
remote  southern  shores. 


Ornithology. — There  are  about  ^y  yarieties  of  land  birds  ; 
and,  as  some  are  free  and  fine  songsters  and  as  others  indulge  in 
great  cry  and  clamour,  they  impart  considerable  liveliness  and 
animation  to  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  The  most  common  and 
certainly  the  most  fsicetious  individual  of  the  ornithology  is  the 
Tui  (Parson-Bird).  Larger  than  the  blackbird  and  more  elegant 
in  shape,  his  plumage  is  lustrous  black  irradiated  with  green 
hues  and  pencilled  with  silver  gray,  and  he  displays  a  white 
throat-tuft  for  his  clerical  bands.  Parson -bird  though  he  be, 
the  Tui  is  no  sullen  anchorite  mortifying  the  flesh.  He  is  a 
bird  of  the  convivial  rector  order,  fond  of  honey ;  and  taking 
tithe  of  all  the  fruits  his  rich  living  aflFbrds.  Joyous  Punch- 
inello of  the  bush,  he  is  perpetual  fun,  in  motion.  He  can  sing, 
but  seldom  will ;  and  preserves  his  voice  for  mocking  others. 
Darting  from  some  low  shrub  to  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tallest 
tree,  he  commences  roaring  forth  such  a  variety  of  strange  noises 
with  such  changes  of  voice  and  volume  of  tone  as  to  claim  the 
instant  attention  of  the  forest.  Should  another  tui  chance  to 
be  near  he  flits  down  for  a  sham  fight,  throws  a  somerset  or 
two,  and  then  darts  into  his  bush  only  to  come  forth  the  next 
minute  with  exhibition  number  two.  Caught  and  caged,  he  is 
still  the  merry  ventriloquist ;  he  mocks  cock  and  cat,  and  has 
been  known  to  frighten  a  nervous  little  dog  off  the  premises, 
whilst,  to  add  to  his  merits,  he  becomes  such  fine  eating  in  the 
season  of  the  poroporo  berries  that  an  alderman  might  turn 
from  turtle  and  tempt  the  seas  to  taste  a  tui  stew. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  parrots  :  the  kakapo,  a  large  owl- 
like ground-hopping  parrot,  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  remote 
western  forests  of  the  South  Island ;  the  kaka,  a  brown  hawk-like 
bird;  and  two  pretty  green  parroquets.  A  fine  wood-pigeon 
is  common  in  the  forests  ;  and  nearly  a  dozen  varieties  of  wild 
fowl,  including  the  splendid  Paradise  duck,  are  plentiful  in  spots 
about  the  river  mouths.  A  small  grass  quail  now  becoming 
scarce,  was  once  abundant  on  the  Canterbury  and  Nelson  plains ; 
the  weka  (wood-hen)  a  fine  rail,  is  common  in  some  localities  ; 
and  the  true  snipe  has  at  last  been  met  with ;  though  it  is  so  ex- 
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ceedingly  scarce  as  to  be  quite  the  "  rara  avis  in  terns."  The 
pnkeko,  a  beautiful  bird  of  the  rail  family,  of  brilliant  purple 
plmnage,  hannts  the  old  native  gardens ;  the  elegant  Uia,  a  bird 
the  size  of  a  magpie,  with  long  tail-feathers,  much  prized  by  the 
natives,  is  found  in  the  more  remote  districts ;  and  the  king- 
fisher, the  chiming  bell-bird,  black  robin,  flycatcher,  and  various 
small  songsters  of  the  finch  and  linnet  family  are  common  round 
every  homestead.  The  kiwi  (Apterix  Australis),  a  grotesque- 
looking  and  most  pugnacious  creature  of  the  Struthionidaa 
family,  is  still  found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest ;  and  if 
the  reader  will  picture  a  hairy  hedgehog  on  short  stUts,  with 
a  long  beak  much  too  heavy  for  him,  moping  in  a  comer,  and 
spurring  viciously  when  excited,  he  will  have  a  rude  idea  of 
what  the  kiwi  is  Hke.*  There  are  two  cuckoo  birds  of  passage, 
arriving  in  the  spring  and  remaining  about  six  weeks ;  a  small 
scarce  crow ;  a  little  owl  called  "  more  pork  "  from  its  peculiar 
cry ;  and  two  birds  of  prey — one  an  elegant  sparrow-hawk ; 
the  other  a  kite,  bold  enough  to  pounce  on  a  fdll-grown  duck, 
and  a  frequent  but  wary  visitor  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
booming  bittern,  shunning  all  trace  of  man,  haimts  the  distant 
rushy  swamps ;  a  small  blue-crested  crane  is  occasionally  seen 
about  the  coasts ;  and  a  beautiful,  snow-white  heron  is  some- 
times met  with  on  the  high  cliffs  of  the  remote  southern  rivers. 
The  feathers  of  this  latter  bird  are  much  prized  for  native  hair 
ornaments ;  but  it  is  so  scarce  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
'*  Eotahi  te  rerenga  o  te  Eotuku  rerenga  tahi  " — Once  is  the 
flight  of  the  rare  Eotoku — applied  in  flattery  to  any  great  chief 
who  makes  a  short  first  visit  and  then  departs  for  ever. 

Coast  Birds. — The  coast  birds  comprise  two  species  of  alba- 
tross, four  of  gulls,  three  or  four  of  petrels,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  cormorant  and  petrel.  Albatross  have  been  caught 
measuring  nineteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The 
young  Titi  (mutton-bird),  a  species  of  pufSn,  is  caught  by  the 
Southern  natives  in  great  quantities  at  the  breeding  season,  and 
potted  in  its  own  fat,  is  sent  as  a  sort  of  '^  pat^  de  foie  gras " 

*  It  is  a  most  belligerent  creature :  at  the  Begent's  Park  Gardens  one 
was  placed  with  two  birds  bi|2^  enough  to  eat  him,  the  sacred  ibis  and  the 
ti^r  bittern ;  but,  undaunted  by  names  or  size,  the  kiwi  was  always  having 
triumphant  Uttle  rounds  with  them,  and  had  at  last  to  be  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  where  he  soon  died. 
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to  inland  friends.  The  Korora,  a  small  green  penguin,  is  the 
craftiest  little  fisherman  of  all  coast  birds :  his  favonrite  morsel 
is  the  Fipi,  a  shell  fish  addicted  to  the  fatal  practice  of  basking 
on  the  beach  with  its  mouth  open ;  Eorora  drops  a  small  stone 
in  to  prevent  Pipi  closing  his  shell,  feasts  away  on  him  at  leisure ; 
and  then  proceeds  pebble  in  bill  to  surprise  Fipi  No,  2. 


Pish. — Just  as  the  New  Zealand  forests  are  destitute  of  game, 
so  are  its  rivers  destitute  of  fish ;  and  just  as  the  sporting  visitor 
would  fancy  that  the  one  must  abound  with  wild  turkey  and  deer, 
so  would  he  fancy  that  the  other  must  abound  with  salmon  and 
trout.     The  streams — 

"  Strong  without  rage,  without  o*erflowing  fall," 

are  the  very  streams  for  fish  and  anglers;  yet,  though  stored 
with  those  nice  spots — 

" Where  with  the  pool  is  mixed  the  trembling  stream, 

Or  where'  it  boils  around  the  stone,  or  from  hollowed  bonk 

Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow — 

You  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly  " — 

they  boast  no  single  fish  worth  the  angler's  catching.  Eels  at- 
taining a  goodly  size  are  found  in  every  stream ;  a  sort  of  gray- 
ling is  taken  in  a  few  of  the  clearest  rivers ;  and  the  spotted 
Eokopu,  called  trout,  but  which  Soyer  himself  could  not  make 
palatable,  abounds  in  every  brook.  These,  with  the  smelt, 
lamprey,  whitebait,  and  some  sprat-like  lake  and  tidal  varieties, 
are  all  the  fish  which  the  thousand-and-one  rivers  of  New  Zea- 
land afford ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  eel,  grayling,  smelt, 
and  whitebait,  which  are  excellent,  not  one  of  them  is  worth  hook 
or  net.  Sea  fish,  however,  are  more  plentiful :  the  best  are  the 
John  Dory,  the  Hapuka  (a  sort  of  cod),  the  Mold,  the  Wh^h6u, 
the  Patiki  or  Flounder,  the  Kawai  (a  coarse  common  fish  rising 
at  the  fly  in  tidal  waters  and  sometimes  dubbed  the  salmon),  and 
some  mullet,  rock-cod,  bastard-skate,  snapper,  and  herring. 

I  consider  that  Billingsgate  could  show  a  dozen  good  table 
fish  for  New  Zealand's  one.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
not  six  good  table  fish  to  be  found  in  all  the  seas  south  of  the 
Equator.  Some  colonists,  however,  differ  firom  me  here,  and 
one  gentleman,  writing  from  "Wellington,  says: — "The  books 
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may  well  tell  ns  that  the  harbours  abound  with  fish ;  abound  is 

a  poor  word — they  are  literally  cdive  with  fish.     Mr. and 

myself  now  almost  live  on  tibem;  they  are  delicious,  and  in 
great  Tariety.  We  have  one  like  salmon,  and  quite  as  fine  in 
flavour.*  On  a  sunny  morning  the  sur£euie  of  the  harbour  is  a 
complete  mass  of  fishy  life." 

Crawfish,  rock-oysters,  fine  cockles  and  mussels  are  abundant ; 
bat  shrimps  and  crabs  are  small  and  worthless.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  sharks  are  common  on  the  coast ;  they  occasionally 
enter  the  harbours,  and  render  swimming,  far  out  in  deep  water, 
rather  hazardous. 

Insbots. — ^The  birds  and  fish  of  New  Zealand  differ  widely 
from  those  of  England ;  but  the  common  insects  of  the  two 
countries  are  very  similar.  House-fiies,  butterflies,  dragon-flies, 
spiders,  moths,  caterpillars,  beetles,  slugs,  snails,  grasshoppers 
and  glowworms,  are,  many  of  them,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  England.  There  are  a  few  ants ;  but  no  earwigs,  wasps  or 
hornets.  The  principal  indigenous  insects  not  found  in  Eng- 
land are  the  Eo^ke,  a  large  locust-grasshopper  (flying  like  a 
jack-snipe),  the  Weta,  a  suspicious-looking  scorpion-like  crea- 
ture, apparently  replete  with  "high  concocted  venom,"  but  per- 
fectly harmless ;  and  the  Cicada,  a  locust-like  insect,  a  most 
noisy  chirper  during  the  summer  weeks;  and  the  insect  to 
which  Cook  probably  alluded  as  "  the  scorpion-fly  with  whose 
chirping  the  woods  resound." 

Ssm-wiLD  Domestic  Animals. — Fig  (Foaka  Kuhukuhu).  The 
pig  was  introduced  into  New  Zealand  by  Captaii>  Cook  and 
Governor  King.  In  the  old  war-times  when  the  Tribes  were 
constantly  besieging  and  destroying  each  other's  village  strong- 
holds, slaves  and  pigs  formed  the  conquerors'  chief  booty,  and 
many  of  each  were  killed  and  eaten  at  the  victors'  feast ;  but, 
during  the  si^e  and  mel^,  some  of  the  pigs  would  escape  into 
the  forests,  where,  running  wild  and  breeding,  and  having  a  fine 
climate,  abundance  of  fern  root  and  other  food,  millions  of 
acres  of  close  covert,  and  no  animal  enemies  to  molest  them, 

*  This  gentleman  must  have  lived  on  salt  ship-meat,  for  four  months, 
and  lost  his  palate,  if  he  ever  had  one. 
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they  spread  over  both  islands,  and  may  now  be  numbered  by 
thousands.  They  roam  about  in  little  herds  of  a  dozen  or  so  ; 
but,  keeping  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  are  seldom  or 
ever  seen  except  by  bush-travellers  or  pig-hunters.  They  are 
small  fleet  animals,  with  coarse  skins,  weighing  about  100  lbs. 
The  young  pork  is  excellent  ;*  but  it  is  a  costly  mistake  to  put 
one  of  these  forest  rangers  into  the  sty :  ignorant  that  the  duty 
of  a  good  pig  is  to  get  fat  and  be  killed,  they  chafe  and  fret  in 
prison,  and  invariably  devouring  any  intrusive  duck  which  may 
chance  to  look  in,  they  slight  barley  meal  and  grow  thinner  on 
every  feed. 

New  Zealand  pig-hunting,  flt  sport  for  pork-butchers,  is 
generally  thus  performed : — The  sportsmen  get  together  two  or 
three  mongrel  curs,  take  hatchet  and  musket,  and  proceed  to 
beat  the  woods  in  some  remote  locality :  the  pig  started,  the 
curs  worry  him  for  half  a  mile  through  the  thicket  till  they 
bring  him  to  bay,  when  the  ragged  Nimrods  labour  up,  cut  the 
poor  brute's  throat,  and  bag  him  for  the  pot. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  calves  were  not  among 
Cook's  gifts.  If  two  or  three  couple  of  young  stock  had  been 
landed  with  the  pigs,  and  had  thriven  in  like  manner  during  the 
half  century  which  elapsed  between  our  great  circumnavigator's 
visit  and  the  colonisation  of  1840,  the  pioneer  settlers  would 
have  found  herds  of  wild  cattle  roaming  over  the  country ;  and 
whole  tracts  of  fern  and  thicket  would  have  been  browsed  down 
into  noble  pastures  flt  for  the  depasturing  of  millions  of  sheep. 
A  young  bull  and  a  couple  of  heifers  were  once  turned  loose  on 
the  island  of  Eapiti  by  a  Sydney  trader,  and  the  produce,  in  a 
few  years,  was  a  fine  herd  of  wild  cattle.  The  late  chief  Te  Bau- 
pahara,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  would  occasionally  sell  permission 
to  some  sporting  visitor  to  stalk  this  herd,  and  try  a  rifle-shot. 
They  were  very  shy  and  wild,  scudding  off  like  bufliedoes,  and 

*  In  returning,  we  came  upon  several  wild  piss,  one  of  which  the  chief 
singled  out.  We  both  had  an  excellent  chase ;  the  horses  keeping  a  few 
yai^s  behind,  fairly  ran  him  down :  as  he  was  fat,  weighing  above  100  lbs. 
the  pork  of  such  a  pig  is  \fsry  fine  eating  ;  more  like  fowl,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  meat.  Sometimes  they  will  stand  a  good  hunt,  and  will  charge 
anything  that  comes  in  their  way.  The  old  boars  sometimes  kill  the  dogs. 
One  of  my  sons  has  killed  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  pigs  in  a  de^y.— Journal 
of  a  Somerteishire  Farmer, 
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dangerous  to  approach  when  womided.  The  beef  was  delicious ; 
and  the  whalers  generally  contrired  to  shoot  a  fat  heifer  for 
Christmas  cheer. 

Dog  (Euri ;  Peropero). — Some  assert  that  the  natiye  dog  is  in- 
digenous ;  others  that  it  accompanied  the  natives  in  their  first 
migration ;  others  that  it  was  introduced  by  some  early  Spanish 
ship.  It  is  however  snch  an  utterly  worthless  cur  that  the  ques- 
tion of  origin  is  not  worth  raising.  It  is  a  small  lurcher-like 
animal,  black,  red,  or  dirty  yellow ;  and  its  look,  gait,  and  general 
deportment,  are  decidedly  hand-dog  and  vulpine.  The  low 
character  of  the  animals  is  evidenced  by  their  having  no  names. 
Like  the  "  masterless  dogs "  of  Constajitinople,  they  seem  to 
belong  to  nobody  in  particular,  but  to  be  waste  chattel,  common 
to  the  village.  In  former  times  the  natives  prized  both  flesh 
and  skin ;  and  a  dog-skin  mat  was  a  robe  of  state.  They  are 
cherished  now  chiefly  by  the  women :  the  native  girls  alternately 
thrashing  and  petting  them — displaying,  like  young  ladies,  in 
society,  a  capricious  tenderness  for  puppies. 

The  New  Zealand  dog  is  not  a  wild  dog  though,  not  "  fersd 
naturffi"  like  the  ravaging  dingo  of  Australia.  Wherever  a 
Maori  cur  may  be  by  night  he  is  always  at  home  by  day,  basking 
in  the  sun,  yelping  at  every  visitor,  and  officiously  present  at 
every  meal.  He  is  ugly  and  worthless  rather  than  mischievous ; 
his  sins  are  sins  of  omission ;  and  save  for  an  occasional  on- 
slaught on  some  housewife's  turkeys,  and  now  and  then  for  the 
death  of  a  sheep  or  two,  he  has  probably  less  to  answer  for  than 
many  a  dog  of  more  demure  looks. 

Conmion  cat  (Ngeru;  Tori). — The  cat  probably  introduced 
itself  from  some  early  ship.  Like  every  other  alien  animal 
introduced  into  this  teeming  country,  it  has  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  soil ;  and,  like  the  dog,  has  multiplied  beyond  due 
limits.  Ages  of  domesticity  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  native 
wildness  of  the  cat :  opportunity  serving,  puss  soon  relapses 
into  feline  barbarism  and  forsakes  the  hearth  to  prowl  the 
forest.  When  the  New  Zealand  settler  moves  deeper  into  the 
Bush,  the  cat  usually  accompanies  his  Lares  and  Penates :  the 
first  bush-bom  cats  are  always  shy,  the  second  are  more  so,  and 
will  prowl  about  the  near  woods ;  here,  they  meet  neighbour 
cats  similarly  inclined  to  forest  life ;  and,  thus,  in  three  genera* 
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tions,  a  cat  race  is  produced  which  is  so  far  wild  as  to  shun  the 
house,  to  have  its  lair  about  the  farm  buildings  and  to  subsist 
itself  on  birds,  lizards,  and  rats ;  and  which  would  show  small 
respect  to  pullet,  duckling  or  poult  straying  beyond  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  homestead.  • 


Animals  and  Birds  which  might  be  advantaoeouslt  intbo- 
Ducis)  INTO  New  21baland. 

New  Zealand  should  swarm  with  game.  There  is  no  destmc- 
tiye  animal*  or  reptile ;  the  climate  and  soil  are  perfection  ; 
water  flows  everywhere  in  profusion ;  and  there  is  the  finest 
cover  and  perpetual  profusion  of  the  finest  food  for  every  game 
creature  from  jack-snipe  up  to  elephant.  There  would  be  no 
game  laws  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  common  law  of  trespass 
would  protect  the  young  gome  on  a  man's  estate  from  any  ag- 
gressive pot-shot;  and  in  New  Zealand,  where  peasants  are 
fBLrmers,  peasant-poaching  would  be  an  offence  unknown. 

Pheasants  have  been  introduced  with  success  in  the  extreme 
north ;  and  pheasants  as  wood-cover  birds,  and  as  game  requiring 
but  little  com  and  stubble  land,  would  be  rather  more  at  home 
in  New  Zealand,  as  yet,  than  partridges.  Partridges,  however, 
especially  the  French  variety,  and  quails,  would  even  now  find 
ample  breadth  of  corn-land  among  the  farms  round  every  settle- 
ment, and  might  all  be  introduced  with  success.  All  stock- 
game  of  this  description,  hares  and  even  wild  rabbits,  should  be 
the  finest  young  birds  and  animals  procurable  of  a  Breeder ;  as 
game  which  has  been  reared  in  the  domesticated  state  stands 
the  voyage  and  the  gradual  "  tuming-ofl^"  on  arrival,  far  better 
than  game  which  has  been  trapped  wild.f 

Book  and  Wood-pigeon  might  also  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage. A  Bookeiy  would  be  a  most  cheerful  addition  to  the  New 
Zealand  country-house.     The  bird  is  a  black  coat  who  for  one 

*  Thero  is  the  domestic  wild  cat ;  but  this  is  not  a  common  animal* 
prowling  over  the  country— it  is  confined  to  the  homesteads,  and  could 
easily  be  kept  down.  There  are  only  two  hawks.  Thus,  game  in  New 
Zealand  would  not  suffer  from  those  telona  of  the  preserves — fox,  polecat, 
weasel,  stoat,  marten,  magpie,  carrion-crow,  eagle,  buzzard,  and  falcon. 

t  Baker,  Game  and  Fancy-Fowl  Breeder,  of  Chelsea,  London,  is  an 
eminent  man  in  this  department. 
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tithe  be  takes  of  the  fanner's  crop,  takes  fifty  tithes  of  those 
insect  pests  which  injtire  the  farmer's  crop ;  and  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  cold  squab-pie.  Wood-pigeons  would 
find  New  Zealand  a  paradise;  and  breeding  with  the  native 
bird,  would  probably  tempt  this  forest  recluse  to  sun  his  beauty 
more  in  the  open  country,  where  men  could  see  and  shoot 
him. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  emigrant  enthusiasts  in 
Birds  should  not  introduce  all  their  feathered  fitvourites.  Jay, 
magpie,  and  starling,  thrush,  blackbird,  and  goldfinch,  bullfinch, 
sparrow,  and  linnet,  are  all  easily  procured ;  would  all  bear  the 
Toyage ;  would  all  thrive  and  multiply  in  New  Zealand ;  would 
all  form  pleasant  surroundings  and  associations ;  and  would  all 
be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Thoroughly  adapted  for  all  our  common  birds  and  for  small 
game,  New  Zealand,  if  possible,  is  even  better  adapted  for  our 
latge  game.  Bed,  roe,  and  fallow  deer,  once  introduced  into 
feeding  grounds  and  noble  coverts  like  Moimt  Egmont's  ranges 
and  the  "  Black  Forest "  territory,  described  in  the  article  on 
Nelson,  would  never  be  exterminated — not  even  if  hunted, 
war-to-the-knife,  by  the  Bed  Indians  led  by  Scrope  St.  John  or 
Gumming.* 

A  serious  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  game  into  New 
Zealand  may  be  derided  by  some  as  a  speculation  bordering  on 
the  adsthetics  of  emigration.  But,  in  truth,  the  introduction  of 
game  into  a  country  like  New  Zealand  might  well  be  attended 
with  social  and  even  pecuniary  benefits.  We  don't  go  to  New 
Zealand,  as  we  do  to  Victoria,  with  pick  and  pan,  to  dig  for 
dear-won  nuggets,  to  gulp  gallons  of  rum,  and  then,  rich  or 
ragged,  to  hurry  home.  We  go  to  the  Britain  of  the  South  to 
create  an  estate — to  raise  a  home  wherein  to  anchor  fast  and 
plant  our  household  gods ;  and  all  we  do  to  make  this  home 
a  glad  and  happy  home  tends  to  increase  both  our  profits  and 
our  pleasures.  No  man  can  better  deserve,  no  man  can  better 
afford,  a  day's  pastime  than  a  New  Zealand  colonist.     His  bow, 

♦  The  fallow  deer  could  trnquestionably  be  introduced;  while  from 
information  gained  this  season  in  Aberdeenshire  from  Loid  Panmure's 
keepers,  I  thmk  that  with  care  and  maDagement  young  half-tamed,  hand- 
raised  red  deer  would  make  the  voyage. 
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even,  must  sometimes  be  mibent ;  and  surely  'tis  better  &r  that 
he  should  nerve  himself  in  rural  sports,  "  chasing  the  red  deer 
and  following  the  roe,"  than  that  he  should  relax  himself  in  city 
dissipations  and  the  laps  of  ballet  girls. 

Some  day,  too,  New  Zealand  may  have  to  "  set  her  squadrons 
in  the  tented  field,"  say  to  chastise  Victoria,  or  to  beat  off  the 
French :  she  may  need  good  soldiers — good  soldiers  must  be 
good  shots — good  shots  are  made  by  good  shooting — and  Ame- 
rica has  raw  materials  for  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world  mainly 
because  her  abundance  of  game  makes  every  tenth  man  a  crack 
rifle  shot. 

Might  we  not  reasonably  say,  then,  that  families  of  the 
estate-creating  capitalist  order,  who  may  contemplate  planting 
new  homes  in  our  infant  Britain  of  the  South,  would  deserve 
well  of  the  Land  of  their  adoption  if  each  would  give  a  few 
pounds  and  a  few  hours  to  the  gradual  work  of  stocking  our 
fields  and  forests  with  the  common  birds  and  the  game  of  the 
British  Isles? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

YEGBTABLB  KI19QD0M. 

New  Zealand  is  the  land  of  greenwood.  Yegetation  runs  riot. 
The  teeming  growth,  perpetual  verdure,  and  yigorous  freshness 
of  her  forests,  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  since 
the  days  of  Cook.  Of  plants,  from  himible  shrub  and  creeping 
daisy  up  to  that  king  of  trees,  the  noble  Eauri,  there  are  nearly 
650  distinct  species;  and  of  these  there  are  scarcely  twenty 
which  bear  even  a  general  resemblance  to  any  of  our  English 
plants. 

The  four  great  characteristic  differences  between  the  Flora  o{ 
New  Zealand  and  that  of  any  European  country  are  these : — 
1,  that  in  New  Zealand  every  plant  is  evergreen;*  2,  the 
existence  in  New  Zealand  of  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  annuals 
and  flower-bearing  plants ;  3,  the  existence  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  tree-creeping  parasitical 
plants ;  4,  the  existence  of  numerous  plants  of  the  beautiful  fern 
and  palm-tree  ^Etmily. 

The  mode  of  growth  too,  the  general  appearance  of  a  New 
Zealand  forest,  is  different  from  anything  in  the  old  world. 
Thousands  of  tall  columnar  trees  of  fifty  different  species,  one  to 
two  hundred  feet  high,  struggle  up  through  a  wilderness  of 
underwood — ^their  leafy  heads  so  loaded  with  tufts  of  rushy 

*  The  Fnchsia-tree  (Fuchsia  excorticata)  is  the  only  exception.  The 
trees  shed  their  leaves  and  renew  them,  as  one  leaf  drops  off;  another 
comes.  Bat,  as  hefore  observed,  there  is  no  autumnal  fall,  no  universal 
BDring  re-clothing;  and  though  the  foliage  is  the  brightest  and  most 
blossom-chequered  in  spring,  it  appears  almost  equally  thick  and  luxuriant 
at  all  seasons.  The  tuiber- trees  have  intertwined  turjojoe  roots,  not  tap- 
roots ;  and  never  exhibit  a  lateral  growth,  like  our  larch  and  firs.  They 
display  straight,  columnar,  branchless,  stems ;  surmounted  by  circular  or 
oonicid  heads  of  heavy  boughs  and  leafy  branches. 
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parasites  that  the  true  foliage  is  almost  lost  in  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion of  the  alien  polypisd ;  while  innumerable  creepers,  from 
the  rope-like  supple*jack  np  to  that  vegetable  boa-constrictor, 
the  gigantic  Eata,  coil  romid  every  stem,  rmi  up  every  limb, 
glide  from  head  to  head,  and  intwine  the  topmost  branches  of  a 
dozen  trees  in  fifty  Grordian  knots.  The  Underwood  consists 
of  these  creepers  and  of  an  equally  dense  growth  of  young 
saplings,  mixed  with  forest  shrubs,  such  as  the  delicate  lady's 
hair,  the  Eopakopa,  an  elegant  plumy  fern,  the  Nikau  and 
many  others.  Such,  too,  is  the  closeness  of  the  growth,  such 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  a  New  Zealand  forest,  that 
sun  and  air  scarce  can  penetrate,  glimpses  only  of  the  sky  are 
caught  through  the  leafy  canopy  above,  and  at  high  noonday 
in  the  fields  it  is  always  green  twilight  in  the  woods.  If  this 
underwood  thicket  contained  any  prickly  plants  like  briars  and 
brambles,  or  the  African  Wait-a-bit  thorn,  the  New  Zealand 
forest,  or  "  Bush,"  as  we  call  it,  would  be  a  jungle  physically 
impenetrable ;  and  even  as  it  is  it  presents  so  many  obstacles 
to  free  movement  that  no  one  but  a  native  or  a  bush  sawyer, 
experienced  in  supple-jack  snares  and  root-traps,  would  burst 
and  scramble  through  it  at  a  greater  rate  of  progress  than  a  mile 
an  hour  at  most. 

In  England  there  are  not,  I  think,  40  varieties  of  indigenous 
trees — ^in  New  Zealand,  including  shrubs  over  twenty  feet 
high,  there  are  120 ;  and  of  these,  probably  half,  are  trees  at- 
taining a  size  large  enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  "  Timber 
Trees." 

The  smaller  trees  and  ti*ee-shrubs  (light  bush),  growing 
about  the  edges  of  the  great  forests,  or  clothing  the  dells  and 
valleys  of  the  open  country,  are  so  numerous  that  the  bare 
enumeration  of  them  here  would  require  more  space  than  I  can 
devote  to  the  whole  .Vegetable  Kingdom.  Among  the  com- 
monest, we  find  three  varieties  of  that  forest  Houri,  the  Fern- 
tree,  fifty  feet  high  with  coronals  of  palmy  leaves  fluttering  in 
the  breeze  like  forest  fans ;  the  Nikau,  more  rare  but  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  fern-tree;  the  Fuchsia,  thirty  feet  high;  the 
fruity  Poroporo,  the  sweet-scented  Manuka,  the  tree-myrtle  and 
fragrant  Veronica,  the  Ngaio,  the  elegant  Titoki,  and  the  laurel- 
like Earaka  with  its  glossy  foliage  and  dusters  of  golden  fruit — 
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the  last  the  only  tree  which  the  Maori  ^neas  brought  with  him 
in  his  migration  from  the  snnny  shores  of  Hawaii.* 

In  addition  to  the  nmnber  of  valuable  trees  and  plants  in- 
digenous to  New  Zealand,  her  vegetable  kingdom  has  received 
great  extension  by  the  introduction  of  exotics.  Many  of  the 
ornamental  Austndian  shrubs — ^blue-gum,  acacia,  Norfolk  Island 
pine — and  many  of  our  English  trees,  such  as  ehn,  beech,  wil- 
low, fir,  ash,  and  oak,  are  already  introduced ;  every  grain,  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  of  the  British  isles  is  now  seen  in  full 
perfection  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens ;  cresses  mantle 
the  little  homestead  brooks,  and  mushrooms  abound  in  the 
pastures ;  whilst  clover,  turnip,  cabbage,  carrot,  spinach,  mint, 
thyme,  and  various  stray  vegetables  and  garden  plants,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  country  in  some  apparently  unaccountable 
manner,  are  found  in  many  districts  mixed  up  with  the  in- 
digenous vegetation  of  the  country  and  almost  threatening  to 
oust  even  the  vigorous  natives  of  the  soil. 

Flora  and  Pomona,  however,  have  dealt  most  niggardly  with 
New  Zealand :  there  is  no  indigenous  flower  equal  to  England's 
dog-rose,  no  indigenous  £ruit  equal  to  Scotland's  cranberry. 

Arriving  in  New  Zealand  from  Africa  where  the  flowers  are  as 
fine  as  the  foliage  is  mean,  and  where  in  shooting  we  flushed 
the  humming-bird  through  crimsoned  acres  of  geraniums,  we 
were  all  forcibly  struck  with  the  universal  greenness  of  the  New 
Land.  The  forests  are  green,  green  everywhere  and  always, 
green  of  all  hues,  nothing  but  green ;  and  our  pure  woodland 
scenery,  though  beautiful  enough,  needs  fifty  flower-bearing 
trees  like  the  gaudy  Bata,  and  a  hundred  peony  tulip  dahlia 
ranunculus  and  rhododendron-like  shrubs,  to  give  it  deeper 
colours  and  more  varied  brilliancy. 

Poor  in  wild  flowers.  New  Zealand  is  even  poorer  in  wild 
fruit.  The  Eiekie,  our  wild  pine-apple,  which  one  author  calls 
''  a  vegetable  luxury  like  a  juicy  pear  flavoured  with  vanilla," 
is  a  vegetable  ipipostor  &r  more  like  a  sweet  artichoke 
flavoured  with  pitch.     The  Poroporo,  the  nicest  or  least  nasty 

*  These  beautiM  evemeena,  intormingled  with  the  Australian  acacia 
and  blue-gum,  and  the  English  rose,  laurel,  lilac  and  laburnum,  form 
shrubberies  around  many  of  the  New  Zealand  cottages  of  a  beauty  and 
variety  impossible  to  describe. 
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of  our  wild  fruits,  is  a  sodden  starawbeny  flayonred  with 
apple-peel ;  but  if  rashly  tasted  an  hour  before  it  is  ripe  the 
Poroporo  is  an  alum  pill  flavoiired  with  strychnine.  The  only 
taste  which  the  golden  Karaka  has  at  all,  is  a  slight  taste  of 
wizened  qnince,  whilst  the  Tawa,  New  Zealand's  damson,  eats 
very  much  like  a  sloe  steeped  in  tar. 

The  two  most  common  and  important  plants  of  the  open 
oomitry  are  the  Raorao  (Pteris  escnlenta),  the  common  fern 
plant  of  the  plains ;  and  the  Phormimn  tenaz,  the  New  Zealand 
flax  plant. 

There  are  probably  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  aciee  in  New 
Zealand  where  the  common  Fern,  intermixed  more  or  less  with 
Ti  tree,  Toetoe  and  Tutu,*  is  the  principal  vegetation.  It 
generally  attains  a  height  of  about  four  feet ;  but  on  rich  light 
soil,  like  that  of  New  Plymouth,  it  grows  almost  six  feet  high 
with  cane-like  stalks  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  forms  a  dense 
covert  impenetrable  to  sheep,  and  one  through  which  no  man 
can  wdOc,  Before  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  the  root  of 
this  plant  was  the  chief  vegetable  food  of  the  natives ;  it  is  now 
occasionally  eaten  by  them,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  support  for  their  herds  of  swine. 

Phormium  tenax  is  called  New  Zealand  fiax  from  the  fiax-like 
properties  of  its  fibre ;  not  from  any  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
insignificant-looking  plant  of  Europe.  Phormium  tenax  is  a 
flag-like  shrub,  throwing  out  a  bunch  of  splendid  leaves  four  to 
five  feet  long  by  three  inches  broad,  and  bearing  a  profosion  of 
pink  blossoms,  much  frequented  by  the  bee.  This  is  the  plant 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  the  blanket  and  European 
clothing,  supplied  the  natives  with  all  the  material  for  their 
mats  and  garments.  In  its  green  state,  strips  of  it  tied  together 
are  commonly  used  by  the  colonists  as  roi^h  string,  and  a  great 
and  increasing  portion  of  the  rope  and  cordage  required  by  the 
fleet  of  coasting-vessels  is  now  manufeuitured  in  the  Colony  from 
the  prepared  fibre.     The  fibre  is  reputed  to  be  the  strongest 

*  Tutu  (Goriaria  ruscifolia)  is  a  small  bush  with  a  berry  like  the  elder. 
It  produces  a  sort  of  **  hoTen,"  or  narcotic  effect  on  sheep  and  cattle,  when 
too  greedily  eaten;  and  the  beny,  from  which  the  natives  express  an 
agreeable  juice  (carefdlly  avoiding  the  seed),  should  never  be  eaten.  Witli 
this  solitary  exception,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  as  hannless  as  the 
animal ;  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  wild  beny  or  root  injuriooa 
either  to  man  or  beast. 
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vegetable  substance  known ;  bnt  most  tenaciously  incorporated 
with  it  there  is  a  sort  of  resinons  gummy  substance,  which 
renders  it  comparatively  worthless  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Hitherto,  the  attempts  made  to  £ree  the  fibre  from  this  substance, 
commercially  speaking,  have  proved  either  abortive,  or  only 
partiaUy  successful.  Phormium  tenaz  has  been  taken  up  by 
experimentalist  after  experimentalist  only  to  be  laid  down  again 
in  disgust  as  a  stubborn,  impracticable,  exasperating  plant ;  and 
the  handsome  reward  of  2000Z.,  offered  by  the  Colonial  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  any  one  who  should  effectually  succeed  in  decorticating 
the  fibre,  remains  stiU  unpaid.  I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  practical  science  and  perseverance  will  eventually  meet 
with  their  reward  even  here ;  and  the  value  of  any  process  for 
reducing  the  Phormium  tenax  to  a  staple  article  of  commerce 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  any  quantity  of  the  plant  in 
the  raw,  green  leaf  state  could  be  procured  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  in  the  year  1856  we  imported  flax  and  hemp,  chiefly 
from  BuBsia,  to  tiiie  amount  of  nearly  six  millions  sterling. 

In  giving  the  following  Timber-table,  compiled  mainly  from 
my  own  experiences  as  an  amateur  carpenter,  I  would  remark  that 
though  the  preponderance  of  certain  trees  in  Canada  and  other 
wild  wooded  countries  is  a  good  agricultural  index  as  to  sail,  it 
is  not  so,  or  not  so  much  so,  in  New  Zealand ;  and  some  writers 
have  generalized  on  this  point  on  very  insufficient  data.  Thus, 
a  Mr.  Tuokett,  a  surveyor,  somewhere  asserts,  that  the  Rimu  is 
indicative  of  a  poor  soil — whereas  the  finest  Eimu,  and  some  of 
the  finest  soil  in  New  Zealand,  happen  to  be  in  one  and  the 
same  place,  namely  at  New  Plymouth.  All  that  present  obser- 
vations warrant  us  in  saying  is,  I  think,  this— that  Eauri  and 
Taua  forests  indicate  a  poor  soil  and  a  rugged  non-agricultural 
country ;  that  a  comparative  abundance  of  Eahikatea  indicates  a 
good  but  moist  soil,  and  low-lying  or  swampy  ground  ;  and  that 
a  comparative  abundance  of  Mai,  Bimu,  Pukatea,  and  Earaka, 
indicates  a  rich  dry  soil,  and  an  upland  or  undulating  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Eauri,*  which  grows  separately  and 
forms  a  large  forest  by  itself,  the  New  Zealand  timber-trees 
mostly  grow  so  intermixed,  that  a  dozen  varieties  may  frequently 
be  found  in  the  same  acre. 

*  In.  the  Booth,  however,  the  Tairn,  the  ToiaxB,  and  even  the  Eahikatea, 
is  each  oocaBioiially  found  forming  small  forests  chiefly  by  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

UIKXRAL   KINGDOM. 

Thb  Bev.  Bichard  Taylor,  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  "  Geology 
of  New  Zealand,"  states,  that  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
couitry,  coal,  copper,  gold  and  the  precious  metals,  will  pro- 
bably be  fomid  in  abundance;  whilst  his  late  Excellency 
Captain  Eitzroy,  second  governor  of  New  Zealand,  in  one  of  his 
despatches  to  the  then  colonial  minister.  Lord  Stanley,  says  : — 

*' Beneath  the  productive  surface  of  these  teeming  islands 
are  mineral  stores  as  yet  hardly  known.  K  from  merely 
scratching  some  projecting  comers  of  the  land,  some  twenty 
valuable  minerals  have  been  discovered,  (coal,  iron,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur,  cerium,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  and  asphaltum,)  what  may  not  be  anticipated  after  a  few 
years  of  research  in  the  interior  ?" 

It  is  certainly  true  that  various  ores  and  mineral  substances 
have  already  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand ;  and  quite  pro* 
bable  that  others  will  be  discovered  as  the  country  becomes 
more  opened  up  by  settlement.  The  sUght  search  hitherto 
made  has  been  confined  to  three  or  four  spots;  and  most 
assuredly  in  regard  to  what  her  mineral  Kingdom  may  give 
forth,  New  Zealand,  even  yet,  is  little  more  than  the  "terra 
incognita"  of  Tasman  and  Cook.  Indeed,  accidental  discovery, 
rather  than  settled  search,  seems  ever  to  have  revealed  the 
world's  precious  ores  and  metals;  and  they  have  sometimes 
Iain,  almost  under  our  very  eyes,  undetected  for  years.  It  has 
been  so  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia.  After  twenty 
years'  occupation  of  the  country,  the  upsetting  of  a  dray  re- 
vealed the  copper  lodes,  and  created  Adelaide's  '^Burra- 
burra."  Hundreds  of  shepherds  roamed  the  plains  of  Victoria 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  little  dreaming  that  they  walked  on 
gold ;  and  though  no  country  has  less  noed  of  mineral  wealtli 
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than  New  Zealand,  a  few  years  may  prove  her  to  be  as  rich 
below  the  surface  as  she  is  above  and  on  it. 

With  the  exception  of  gold  and  a  little  coal  and  copper,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  discovered  New  Zealand  minerals  have  been 
worked — ^nor  can  I  regard  this  as  a  matter  for  regret.  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  millions  of  arable  acres  equal,  nnder  good 
farming,  to  the  production  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  with  millions  of  pastoral  acres  equal  to  the  support  of 
millions  of  fine  wool  sheep,  all  lying  waste  and  wild.  New 
Zealand's  true  pursuits  in  these  'her  early  days,  are  the 
Plough  and  the  Golden-fleece;  and  that  when  the  waste  has 
become  the  farm,  when  hill  and  valley  are  dotted  with  merino 
and  short  horn,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  the  ^^pick" 
and  leave  the  certain  surfsice  to  adventure  with  possible 
Dousterswivels  into  the  dark  and  dangerous  pits  and  traps 
of  mines  and  mining.* 

Goal. — Coal  (required  in  New  Zealand  for  the  development 
of  a  steam  marine,  rather  than  for  fuel,  the  forests  being  suffi- 
cient to  supply  fuel  for  generations  to  come)  has  been  found  in 
the  north,  south,  and  middle  of  the  country.  The  small  quantity 
hitherto  required  for  the  forges  and  the  few  coasting  steamers, 
has  been  obtained  mainly  from  the  Pakawau  cosd-field  in  Golden 
Bay,  Nelson ;  but  quite  recently  a  Company  has  been  formed  in 
Auckland  for  working  the  "brown  coal"  of  that  district. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  peninsula  forming  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Nelson  Province  would  appear  to  be 
stored  with  coal  if  not  with  gold.  A  gold  party  lately  pros- 
pecting in  a  new  part  of  this  district  reports,  that — "  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal  were  passed  in  very  large  seams,  and  a  two- 
hundred-weight  piece  was  broken  off  by  us  from  one  of  the 
out-cropping  seams." 

The  Austrian  frigate  "  Novara,"  which  has  recently  made  a 
soientiflc  voyage  round  the  world,  visited  New  Zealand  last 
year,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Government  the 
courteous  Commander  of  the  vessel  handsomely  allowed  Dr. 

♦  Lord  Bacon,  in  hie  Essay  on  Plantations,  in  advising  the  pioneer 
Settlers  in  a  new  counby  wliat  to  do,  says — "  but  moil  not  too  much  under 
ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  uaeth  to  make  the 
Planters  lazy  in  other  things.**— Good,  my  Lord  I 
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Ferdinand  Hochstetter,  the  geologist  attached  to  the  expedition, 
to  remain  in  New  Zealand  for  a  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
Tex>ort  on  the  geological  formation  and  the  mineral  indications 
of  certain  districts.  He  examined  the  comitry  aronnd  Auckland 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Nelson,  and  the  following  are  the 
semi-official  reports  he  made  of  the  coal  and  gold  fields : — * 

"  The  Broum^Coal  FormeUion  is  of  yery  considerable  extent, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and 
is  of  similar  character  everywhere. 

^*  Some  months  ago  I  famished  a  Beport  on  the  Coal-field  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  in  the  Dmry  and  Hunua  dis- 
tricts, of  which  I  will  repeat  here  the  principal  points.  The 
Drury  coal  belongs  to  a  very  good  sort  of  brown  coal — to  the 
so-called  Olanzkohle,  with  conchoidal  fracture.  I  was  not  able 
to  convince  myself  of  the  existence  of  different  series  of 
seams,  one  above  the  other,  on  different  levels.  I  am  much 
rather  of  opinion  that  the  same  seam,  disturbed  in  its  level, 
occurs  at  the  different  localities  in  the  Drury  and  Hunua 
district,  where  coal  is  found.  The  average  thickness  of  that 
coal-seam  may  be  estimated  to  amount  to  six  feet.  The  section 
of  the  seam  at  Mr.  FaUwell's  farm  can  be  taken  as  a  fidr 
average. 

"  The  seam  consists  there  of  three  portions :  the  upper  part  a 
laminated  coal  of  inferior  quality,  one  foot ;  then  a  band  of 
shale,  two  inches ;  the  middle  part  coal  of  a  good  quality,  one- 
and-a-half  feet ;  then  a  band  of  bituminous  shale,  six  inches ; 
the  lowest  part  coal  of  the  best  quality  I  have  seen,  two-and  a- 
half  feet.  Thus  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  itself  may  be 
considered  to  amount  to  about  five  feet.  The  bituminous  diale 
accompanying  the  coal  contains  fossil  plants,  principally  leaves 
of  Dicoiyledonea,  It  is  remarkable  that  no  fossil  ferns  are  found 
in  connection  with  the  Drury  coal-beds :  it  is  the  more  so,  as  at 
the  other  locality  which  I  must  mention — on  the  West  Coast, 
seven  miles  £rom  Waikato  Heads, — only  fossil  ferns,  in  a  most 
beautifdl  state  of  preservation,  are  imbedded  in  gray  argillaceous 
strata,  alternating  with  sandstone  and  small  coal-seams,  of,  pro- 

♦  The  ••  Novara  **  appears  to  have  regarded  New  Zealand  as  being  by  far 
the  most  interesting  country  she  Tisited  in  the  course  of  her  long  voyage 
lonnd  the  world. 
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bably,  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Drury  coal.  A  consider- 
able ntunber  of  specimens  from  both  localities  will,  by  a  ^tore 
examination,  furnish  the  opportimity  for  determining  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Plora  of  the  Brown-Coal  Period  in  New 
Zealand, 

"  The  fossil  gum  found  in  the  coal  is  a  kind  of  '  Betinite,' 
derived  from  a  coniferous  tree,  perhaps  related  to  the  Kauri,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  Kauri  Gum,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  surface-soil  in  those  localities  where  there  have 
been  kauri  forests.  The  fossil  gum  and  kauri  gum  are  very 
difiEerent  in  their  qualities,  as  the  most  simple  experiments  in 
their  ignition  will  show. 

''  The  thickness  of  the  forest  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
country  prevent  our  now  ascertaining,  in  an  exact  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  Drury  coal-field.  Still  the  existing  openings  show 
an  extent  of  the  coal-field  quite  large  enough  to  encourage  any 
Company  to  work  the  coal  in  an  extensive  manner. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a  Company,  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Waihoihoi  Mining  and  Coal  Company,'  is  formed,  to  begin  the 
working  of  this  coal. 

'^  The  same  kind  of  coal  I  saw  again  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Taupiri  and  Hakarimata  range.  At  Kupahupa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Waikato,  I  examined  a  beautiful  seam  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  thickness  of  the  seam  then 
exposed  was  about  15  feet ;  how  much  greater  the  thickness  may 
be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  floor  has  never  been  uncovered. 

"  This  is  the  seam  to  which  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Auckland  was  directed  several  years  ago  by  my  friend  the  Bev. 
A.  G.  Purchas.  I  believe  several  tons  were  at  that  time  brought 
to  Auckland ;  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances — the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Native  ownership, — the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
supply  from  thence  for  Auckland  was  abandoned.  No  better 
position  could,  however,  be  found  for  mining  ]^urposes ;  and  the 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  worked  to  supply  friel 
for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Waikato — ^the  main  artery  of  the 
Province  of  Auckland, 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  coal-field  of  considerable 
extent  exists  on  the  borders  of  the  wide  plains  on  both  sides  of 
the  Waikato,  between  Taupiri  and  Mangatawhiri — for  which 
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district,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  ranges,  I  propose  the  general 
geographical  name  of  *  The  Lower  Waikato  Basin.* 

*'  A  third  coal-field  exists  on  the  western  and  southern  bonn* 
daries  of  the  very  fertile  allnyial  plains  above  the  junction  of 
the  Waipa  and  Waikato,  whidh  may  be  distingnished  as  *  The 
Middle  WaikaJto  Basin' — ^the  fiOure  granary  of  the  northern 
portion  of  this  Island. 

^  The  localities  in  which  coal  has  been  discovered  ate  the 
following : — ^in  the  Hohinipanga  range,  west  of  KftTAlrfti'iln  on 
the  Waipa^  near  Mohoanni  and  WaitaQieke;  in  the  Haatom 
range,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Waipa ;  and  again  in  the 
Whawhama  and  Farepare  ranges,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bangitote  monntains. 

'*  I  subjoin  comparative  average  analyses  of  the  three  principal 
kinds  of  fuel,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Drury  coal  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  European  brown  coals  in  the  proportion 
of  its  three  principal  constituents : — 


BlMkCoal 

Wood. 

Brown  Goal. 

and  Auibndte. 

Carbon    . 

.     51-4  to  52-6 

56  to  76 

73  to  96-51 

Oxygen   .     < 

.    43    „   42 

26  „  19 

23  „    3 

Hydrogen     , 

6    „      6-6 

4-3  „    2-6 

6-6  „    0-6 

^  I  .embrace  here  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
coimnercial  value  and  applicabUihf  of  the  New  Zealand  Brown 
Coal. 

'^Although  of  entirely  difibreni  character,  and,  generally 
q»eaking,  of  inferior  value,  to  the  older  coals  of  the  primary 
formations,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  this  kind  of  coal  should 
not  be  used  in  New  Zealand  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  similar 
brown  coal  is  extensively  applied  to  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  supplies  the  fuel  for 
manu&ctures  of  all  kinds,  for  locomotives  and  steamers,  and  for 
domestic  purposes.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
coal,  and  can  assure  the  people  of  Auckland,  that  the  brown 
coal  of  this  country  is  quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  used  in 
Germany  for  the  purposes  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  any  Company  which  may  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  coal  should  also  at  the  same 
time  establish  PoUeriee  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 
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Bemarkablj  suitable  Clays  of  every  necessary  variety  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  immediate  neighl^urhood  of  the  coal-fields, 
by  the  borings  which  have  been  made  by  the  Provincial  Govem- 
inent  at  my  request.*  By  the  establishment  of  such  works,  the 
value  of  the  coal  would  be  made  apparent  to  everybody,  and  the 
manufacture  itself,  if  properly  conducted,  cannot  fcdl  to  be 
remunerative.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the 
far-fSEuned  '  Bohemian  Porcelain '  is  burnt  by  means  of  brown 
coal,  from  a  seam  of,  in  some  places,  90  feet  thickness.  While 
stating  the  uses  to  which  brown  coal  may  be  applied,  I  must 
warn  you  against  thinking  that  it  is  suitable  for  steamers  having 
to  make  long  sea-voyages.  The  bulky  nature  of  the  *  brown  coal ' 
wiU  always  prevent  such  steamers  taking  it  on  board  when  they 
can  procure  *  black  coal.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  qualities 
as  a  gas-producing  coal,  as  the  above  analyses  show,  will  render 
it  valuable  as  an  article  of  export. 

"  Pakawau  Coal-field. — I  come  now  to  speak  about  the  Paki^ 
wan  coal-field,  as  probably  belonging  to  the  secondary  period. 
The  Pakawau  coal-field  overlies  the  mica  and  clay-slate  forma- 
tions of  the  western  ranges.  The  Pakawau  stream  exposes 
various  strata  of  the  coal-field,  its  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
shales,  and  seams  of  coal.  There  have  been  workings  on  the 
exposed  seams  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  A  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  from  a  seam  of  four  feet  thickness  on  the  north  side, 
which  has  lain  exposed  to  the  weather  for  two  years,  and  still 
remains  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  extracted,  at  once  con- 
vinced me  of  the  difference  existing  between  this  coal  and  the 
other  New  Zealand  coals  which  I  have  seen.  The  coal  is  a 
dense,  heavy,  black  coal,  of  a  laminated  structure,  breaking  in 
*large  pieces,  which  do  not  crumble.  In  the  evening  I  burnt  the 
co(J  in  a  fire-place,  and  was  pleased  with  the  large  amount  of 
flame  and  heat  given  out  by  it,  without  sulphurous  or  other 
disagreeable  smell.  It  burnt  away  to  a  clean  white  ash.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  an  analysis  of  this  coal,  made 

*  Of  these  I  would  draw  attention  to  No.  I.,  2,  for  common  pottery 
No.  I.,  6  and  8,  for  finer  atoneware.  No.  L,  7,  for  fire-bricks.  The  various 
coloured  clays,  No.  II.,  2  to  9,  will  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  pottery. 
No.  II.,  8,  may  be  used  as  a  colour  or  pigment  in  the  same  way  as  ochre 
and  umber  are  generally  used. 
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in  the  year  1853,  by  Mr.  Theoph.  Heale,  at  Auckland.  Mr. 
Heale  proved  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  coal  as  a  gas-coal ; 
the  quantity  of  carbon  (not  more  than  63  per  cent.)  would  not 
confer  upon  this  coal  a  high  character  as  fuel ;  but  this  low  per 
centage  probably  arqse  from  the  piece  submitted  to  analysis 
being  mixed  with  shale.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  coal  must 
contain  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
a  very  excellent  coal  for  steam  purposes. 

"  On  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  the  old  workings  exhibited 
the  following  section : — 

Shale.  Ft.    In. 

Coal     .         .         .         .         .  0  6) 

Shale 0  ^\i^ 

Coal 0  4|p.'S 

Sandstone     .         .         .         .  0  2     1'^ 

Coal 1  2  J  ^ 

Shale. 

'*  Thus,  the  natural  sections  and  the  old  workings  show  various 
seams,  but  none  of  them  of  great  thickness,  and  in  all  of  them 
more  or  less  bands  of  shale. 

"  The  dip  of  the  seam  is  towards  south-west — that  is,  towards 
the  West  Wanganui  harbour,  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  and 
the  coal-field  reaches,  undoubtedly,  from  Pakawau  to  West 
Wanganui.  In  a  coal-field  of  such  extent,  it  may  be  with  con- 
fidence afi&rmed,  that  seams  of  much  greater  thickness  exist ;  and 
the  way  to  ascertain  their  existence,  is  to  make  borings.  That 
is  the  first  thing  for  any  company  to  do,  which  undertakes  to 
work  this  very  valuable  coal-field. 

''  My  reason  for  assigning  to  this  coal-field  a  secondary  age,  is 
the  existence  of  impressions  of  fossil  plants,  referable  to  calamites, 
ferns,  and  dicotyledons.  Although  the  Pakawau  coal-field  does 
not  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period,  experience  will  show  that 
the  coal  will  rank  in  quality  with,  the  black  coals  of  older  date.'' 


Gold. — Oold  has  been  discovered  at  Coromandel,  near  Auck- 
land, but  not,  as  yet,  in  paying  quantities*  Some  three  years 
ago,  however,  it  w%s  found  at  the  Aorere,  a  wild  and  rugged  dis- 
trict, about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Nelson,  forming 
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a  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  that  "  Black  Forest "  region 
described  at  page  149,  as  extending  from  Cape  Farewell  almost 
down  to  Dnsky  Bay.  The  largest  nngget  yet  obtained  has  been 
one  of  only  9oz. ;  there  have  been  no  great  prizes,  none  of  those 
'^  mshes  to  the  Diggings  "  once  so  common  in  Australia ;  and 
from  two  to  three  hundred  people,  of  the  more  sangoine,  enter- 
prising, or  adyentnrous  members  of  the  community,  appear  to 
be  about  the  number  generally  found  at  Aorere.  A  village 
named  CoUingwood  has,  however,  been  planted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  up  to  the 
present  time  may  be  nearly  50,000  ounces,  of  the  value  of  some 
200,000?. 

Whether  ftirther  "  prospecting  explorations  "  in  the  wild  and 
unknown  regions  of  the  Aorere  and  the  adjoining  wilderness 
will  or  will  not  bring  more  gold  to  light  is  a  point  which  time 
alone  can  solve;  but  unquestionably  it  would  be  opposed 
both  to  inferential  facts,  and  to  the  laws  of  probabiliiy,  to 
venture  now  to  say  that  the  Aorere  and  the  hundred  districts 
of  the  like  character,  extending  from  Gape  Farewell  to 
Dusky  Bay,  may  not  eventually  boast  their  Ballarats  and 
Bendigoes. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  Hochstetter's  Beport  of 
the  Nelson  gold-field : — 

^'In  the  mica-slate  and  clay-slate  zone  of  the  western  ranges, 
we  have  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  From  the  interest  attaching  to 
this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  limits  of  these  gold- 
bearing  formations.  On  the  east  these  formations  are  bounded 
by  the  Takaka  valley ;  on  the  west  by  the  Aorere  valley,  so  that 
its  breadth  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  includes  the 
Anatoki  and  Haupiri  ranges.  In  a  southerly  direction  the  same 
formations  can  be  traced  to  the  gorge  of  the  Buller  river.  How 
much  further  it  extends  in  that  direction  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  inasmuch  as  gold  has  been  found  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Southern  Alps,  and  also  in  the  gravels  of  the 
Mataura,  in  the  Province  of  Otago,  towards  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Backbone,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  same  gold-bearing  zone  may  extend  continuously  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Middle  Island. 

'*  Before  speaking  more  specially  of  the  gold-fields,  I  wish  to 
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correct  some  of  the  theories  popularly  current  among  the  diggers, 
according  to  which  gold  is  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  fire. 
The  gold,  in  its  original  position,  is  in  larger  or  smaller  particles 
dispersed  thronghont  the  qnartzose  constituents  of  the  mica  and 
clay-slate  formations.  By  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  these 
rocks,  through  the  action  of  the  elements,  extending  over 
immense  periods  of  time,  large  masses  of  debris  have  been 
formed,  and  nature  itself  has  executed  an  operation  of  gold- 
washing,  by  collecting  the  heavier  particles  and  depositing 
them  in  the  gullies  of  the  streams,  or  in  the  conglomerates 
covering  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

''  There  are,  therefore,  two  principal  descriptions  of  diggings ; 
either  'riyer  diggings,'  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  or  <dry 
diggings,'  in  the  conglomerate  and  grayel  accumulated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

^  I  will  first  describe  the  best  known  and  most  worked  of 
your  gold-fields,  namely,  the  Aorere  and  Parapara  gold-field. 

^  The  Aorbbb  Aim  Parapaea  Golb-febld. — Ton  are  all  aware 
that  the  gold  in  the  Aorere  valley  is  confined  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley ;  the  only  traces  of  gold  found  on  the  western  side 
are  on  the  Eaituna  stream,  but  not  indicating  any  rich  deposit 
on  that  side,  which,  as  fertile  agricultural  land,  must  be  left  to 
the  farmer.  Ton  know  that  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Aorere 
river  proceeding  from  the  Haupiri  range,  as,  for  instance, 
Appoo's  river,  the  Slate  river  with  its  different  branches,  the 
Boulder  rivers,  Salisbury  creek,  and  also  the  Parapara  river, 
which  proceed  northwards  from  the  same  range,  have  been  more 
or  less  successfully  worked  by  various  parties  of  diggers.  The 
rounded  nature  of  the  gold  particles  shows  that  the  gold  has 
been  brought  down  by  water ;  and  the  &ct  that  the  heaviest 
gold  is  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  streams,  points  clearly  to 
the  mountains  as  the  source  of  the  metal. 

^  But  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  about  an  Aorere  gold- 
field,  if  the  gold  were  confined  to  the  deep  and  narrow  gorges  of 
the  streams,  cut  down  into  the  clay-slate  rocks. 

"  The  whole  region  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aorere  valley, 
rising  from  the  river  bed  towards  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains at  an  inclination  of  about  eight  degrees,  and  occupying 
from  the  Clarke  river  towards  the  south,  to  the  Parapara  on  the 
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north,  a  superficial  extent  of  about  forty  English  miles,  is  a 
gold-field.  Throughout  this  whole  district,  on  the  foot  of  the 
range,  wo  find  a  conglomerate  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  slate 
rocks,  reaching  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet. 
Pieces  of  driftwood  changed  into  brown  coal  indicate  a  pro- 
bably tertiary  age  of  this  conglomerate  formation.  Where  a 
ferruginous  cement  binds  the  boulders  and  the  gravel  together, 
this  conglomerate  is  compact ;  in  other  places  only  fine  sand 
lies  between  the  larger  stones.  Quartz  and  clay-slate  boulders 
are  the  most  commonly  met  with.  This  conglomerate  formation 
is  not  only  cut  through  by  the  deep  gullies  of  the  larger  streams, 
but  in  some  places  waited  by  the  more  superficial  action  of 
occasional  water,  and  so  divided  into  parallel  and  rounded 
ridges,  of  which  that  portion  of  the  district  called  the  Quartz 
Ranges  is  a  characteristic  example.  This  conglomerate  forma^ 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  gold-field,  prepared  in  a 
gigantic  manner  by  the  hand  of  nature,  from  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains,  for  the  more  detailed  and  minute  operations  of  man. 
"  While  the  less  extensive  but  generally  richer  river-diggings 
afford  better  prospect  of  gain  to  the  individual  digger,  the  dry 
diggings  in  the  conglomerate  will  afford  remunerative  returns  to 
associations  of  individuals  who  will  work  with  a  combination  of 
labour  and  capital.  The  intelligent  and  energetic  gold-digger, 
Mr.  Washboum,  is  the  first  person  who  has  proved  the  value  of 
the  dry  diggings  in  the  Quartz  Eanges,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  gold  exists  in  remunerative  quantities  in  the  con- 
glomerate. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Washboum  for  the  following 
interesting  details.  He  writes  to  me  as  follows : — ^  In  the  drives 
into  the  conglomerate  of  the  quartz  ranges,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  dirt  washed  is  about  two  feet  firom  the  base  rock ;  and 
the  gold  produced  from  one  cubic  yard  of  ^ch  earth  would  be, 
as  nearly,  as  I  can  calculate,  wortii  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
shillings.  This  includes  large  boulders ;  so  that  a  cubic  yard 
of  earth,  as  it  goes  through  the  sluice,  is  of  course  worth  more, 
as  the  boulders  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  Where 
the  earth  is  washed  from  the  surface  to  the  rock,  the  value  per 
cubic  yard  is  much  less ;  not  worth  more,  perhaps,  than  ^m 
three  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  yard,  and  it  would  generally 
pay  very  well  at  that.' 
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^  With  this  datay  the  following  calculation  may  be  made.  We 
will  reckon  the  superficial  extent  of  the  Aorere  and  Parapara 
gold-fields  at  thirty  English  square  miles ;  the  average  thickness 
of  the '  gold-bearing  conglomerate,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at  one 
yard ;  and  the  yalue  of  gold  in  one  cubic  yard  at  five  shillings. 
Upon  Oiis  data,  the  value  of  the  Aorere  gold-field  is  22,600,OOOZ., 
or  750,000Z.  for  oiiie  square  mile, 

"  I  am  not  a  practical  gold-digger  myseU^  but  I  will  leave  it 
to  those  who  are  more  versed  in  that  pursuit  to  contrive  the 
means  by  which  this  wealth  may  be  best  extracted  from  the  soil. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Washboum  was  able  to  pay  his  men  wages 
firom  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  still  to  make  a  consider- 
able profit,  the  richness  of  the  deposit  of  gold  in  the  con- 
glomerate is  clearly  proved. 

^*  You  may  allow  me  to  add,  from  inquiries  I  made  on  the 
spot,  the  number  of  diggers  working  on  the  Aorere  and  Parapara 
diggings  is  not  more  than  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  M- 
though  the  diggers  cannot  be  at  work  continually,  a  large  portion 
of  time  being  occupied  in  bringing  their  provisions  across  a 
rugged  country  ill-provided  with  roads,  and  occasionally  stopped 
by  floods  in  the  rivers,  it  is  considered  that  a  di^er  earns  on  an 
average  twelve  shillings  a  day. 

"The  history  of  the  gold-field  does  not  record  any  large 
fortunes  made  by  single  diggers,  but  steady  average  gains.  The 
largest  nugget  found  was  in  the  Bocky  river,  a  nugget  of  9  oz. 
18dwts. 

"  The  whole  produce  of  the  gold-field,  from  the  beginning,  in 
1857,  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  1859,  is  recorded,  in  the 
General  QovemmeTU  Gazette,  as  about  150,0002. 

"  I  may  add  that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  gold-field 
generally,  and  its  proximily  to  the  sea,  there  is  probably  no 
other  gold-field  which,  with  moderate  outlay  upon  roads,  could 
be  made  more  easily  accessible,  or  might  afford  greater  facilities 
for  being  worked.  I  have  very  little  hope  that  quartz  reefs  will 
be  found  in  this  district  rich  enough  to  pay  for  crushing. 

"  The  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  gold-bearing  ranges, 
further  south  than  the  Clarke  river,  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
explored  with  regard  to  probable  gold-fields,  and  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  gold-bearing  formations. 

*^  I  may  remark  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief,  so 
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generally  entertained  amongst  diggers,  that  gold-fields  are  only 
found  on  the  western  side  of  ranges,  and  not  on  the  eastern. 

**  The  Anatoki  Ain>  Taeaka  DioaiNas. — From  the  same  mica- 
slate  and  olay-slate  zone,  from  which  on  the  western  side  the 
gold-bearing  branches  of  the  Aorere  valley  nm,  on  the  eastern 
side  the  Takaka  riv^ur  with  its  branches  takes  its  rise.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  sorprising  that  gold  is  also  found  on  those  rivers. 
If  the  farmer  settled  on  the  rich  allavial  plains  of  the  Takaka 
finds  markets  bad,  he  has  but  to  ascend  to  the  higher  parts  and 
branches  of  the  river  to  fill  his  pocket.  Gold  is  fomid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pay  river-diggings  in  the  upper  Anatoki, 
Waingaro,  and  Takaka,  the  heaviest  linggets  in  the  Waitni 
river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  Mount  Arthur  range.  In 
the  Anatoki  valley  a  quartz  reef  is  spoken  of,  which  promises 
well.  The  interesting  metal,  osmiridium^  as  has  been  proved,  by 
specimens  forwarded  for  analysis  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Melbourne, 
is  a  peculiar  accompaniment  of  the  Takaka  gold.  Titaniferous 
iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  garnets — ^not  rubies,  as  generally 
thought — are  everywhere  found  on  the  river-diggings  of  the 
province.  It  must  be  left  to  the  energy  of  future  explorers  to 
determine  if  there  be  not,  as  it  is  most  probable  there  is,  a 
similar  gold-field  as  the  Aorere  gold-field,  hidden  under  the 
dense  forests  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges. 

"  Wai70Apeea. — ^With  a  view  to  exploring  the  country  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Takaka,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gold- 
bearing  formations,  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Wangapeka.  My 
guide  to  that  country,  most  difficult  of  access,  was  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  had  formerly  been  prospecting  there  for  gold.  On  this 
occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  the  Super- 
intendent. The  Wangapeka,  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the 
Motueka,  near  its  junction  with  the  Sherry  river,  runs  through 
a  wide,  terraced  valley. 

''The  hills  bordering  the  valley  are  composed  of  tertiary 
strata,  marl,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  At  places  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley  granitic  rooks  show  themselves  as  the  foundation 
of  the  tertiary  strata.  The  boulders  and  shiiigle  brought  by 
the  river  from  the  deep  gorge,  through  which  it  enters  the  broad 
valley,  prove,  on  examination,  that  the  river  takes  its  origin  in  a 
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zone  of  bomblende-BoluBts,  and  crystalline  lunestone,  the  con- 
tiniiation  of  the  formations  between  Takaka  and  Biwaka.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  expect  an  auriferous  river-bed.  I 
udght  here  mention  that  this  valley  seems  the  peculiar  home  of 
wild  pigs,  the  immense  number  of  which  have  rooted  up  the 
whole  surface.  The  wet  weather  we  experienced  prevented  my 
exploring  those  rivers  which  take  their  rise  farther  westward,  in 
the  micanslate  and  clay-slate  ranges  as  I  expect,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Batten  river  and  its  branches.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Clarke 
fopnd  the  best  result  of  his  prospecting  expedition.  He  found 
not  only  gold,  but,  on  the  edges  of  the  tertiary  formation  towards 
the  crystalline  ranges,  large  seams  of  coal  cropping  out. 

"  As  a  very  probable  gold  country,  I  should  recommend  the 
exploring  of  the  high  range  situated  between  the  sources  of  the 
Wangapeka  and  the  gorge  of  the  BuUer.  That  range  is,  so  fiir 
as  I  can  judge,' the  continuation  of  the  Mount  Arthur,  Anatoki, 
and  Haupiri  ranges. 

"  I  shall  hereafter  find  an  opportunity  to  remark  upon  the 
Motueka  diggings,  and  will  conclude  this  portion  of  my  lecture 
by  stating  that  the  Nelson  gold-fields  are  a  fact,  and  that  which 
is  at  present  known  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries which  time  will  bring  to  light." 


CoppBB. — Oopper  has  been  found  on  the  north-east  coast, 
near  Monganui,  and  in  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  and  was  once 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  both  at  this  latter  place  and  at  the 
Eawau,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Auckland. 
Owing  partly,  however,  to  the  ore  being  much  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  partly  to  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  skilled  mining 
labour,  and  to  other  causes,  neither  Great  Barrier  nor  Eawau 
proved  a  successful  speculation ;  and  the  works  are  now  tem- 
porarily abandoned. 

Copper,  too,  has  at  present  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  good 
people  of  Nelson.  For  years  past  they  have  been  proclaiming 
the  existenee  of  certain  copper-lodes,  of  marvellous  richness,  in 
one  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  town  called  the  "  Dun  "  moun- 
tain—no bad  name,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  pun,  for  a  mountain 
which,  so  fikr,  seems  to  have  ''  done  "  every  one  who  has  meddled 
with  it.  Perhaps  every  week  for  the  last  ten  years  one  of  the 
Nelson  papers  has  devoted  a  column  or  two  to  this  imposing  hill : 
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Bometliing  was  always  being  found  there,  or  something  was 
always  not  being  found  there,  or  something  was  always  going  to 
be  fomid  there.  Up  to  this  day,  however,  except  in  regard 
to  a  substance  called  Chrome,  it  has  been  the  "mountain  in 
labour  with  the  mouse,"  and  proved,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
mine  of  conversation  and  conjecture. 

Iron. — Iron  is  conmion  in  various  localities  in  the  form  of 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  iron  sand.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  powerfully  magnetic.  Dr.  Shortland,  speaking  of 
a  point  near  the  Bluff  in  Foveaux  Strait,  says:  "I  seated 
myself  on  a  rock  to  take  some  angles  with  the  pocket  compass, 
but  was  obliged  to  desist,  owing  to  my  seat  being  so  powerfully 
magnetic.  This  treacherous  influence  is  observable  in  so  many 
parts  of  New  Zealand  that  the  compass,  instead  of  being  a  trust- 
worthy travelling  guide,  is  often  likely  to  lead  one  astray." 

At  New  Plymouth,  "  iron-sand "  is  the  common  sand  of  the 
beach ;  and  covers  the  shore  for  miles.  It  consists  of  the 
peroxyde  and  protoxyde  of  iron  mixed,  and  yields  about  flfty 
per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  finest  quality.  An  imperial  pnt  of  this 
sand,  washed  and  dried,  weighs  four  pounds,  and  a  sixpenny 
magnet  dropped  on  the  beach,  is  taken  up  covered  and  almost 
hidden  with  metallic  crystals.  Messrs.  Willis,  Gann,  and  Co., 
Crosby  Square,  London,  with  that  judicious  enterprise  they 
have  ever  displayed  in  promoting  the  young  interests  of  New 
Zealand,  once  had  some  tons  of  this  iron-sand  brought  home  for 
Messrs.  Stenson  and  Co.  of  the  Northampton  Iron  Works ;  and 
the  following  fs  Mr.  Stenson's  report  of  a  sample  I  requested 
him  to  assay : — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have,  during  this  week,  carefally  noted  the  assay, 
and  find  the  lowest  yield  of  steel-iron  38^  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  69.  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Carrington  a  piece, 
one  side  of  which  is  polished  and  exhibits  a  silvery  brilliancy, 
equal  to  the  finest  steel :  though  only  just  smelted  in  the 
crucible,  this  piece  was'  of  a  yield  equal  to  precisely  50  per 
cent. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Stenson, 
"  0.  Huraihause,  Esq:'  « Iron  Works,  Northan^^ton. 
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Quite  lately  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  question 
of  the  commercial  value  of  this  Taranaki  ''  steel-sand,"  as  we 
may  term  it,  by  the  enterprise  of  one  of  the  principal  settlers, 
Capt.  Morshead.  This  gentleman,  formerly  resident  in  a  min- 
ing neighbourhood  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  had  long  taken 
some  interest  in  mining  matters,  and  having  resolved  on  emi-> 
grating  to  New  Zealand  with  his  family,  was,  it  appears,  mainly 
induced  to  make  choice  of  New  Plymouth  by  the  results  of  an 
assay  of  some  of  the  steel-sand  which  he  once  happened  to  see 
at  my  rooms.  After  a  long  correspondence  with  the  local 
government  he  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  a  grant  of  the 
Beach,  and  has  lately  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
havii^  the  ore  scrupulously  assayed,  and  its  commercial  value 
authoritively  reported  on.  Specimens  of  steel  and  cutlery  mann- 
fiietured  from  the  ore  in  London  and  Sheffield  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  competent  judges ;  and  despite  the  prejudice 
found  to  exist  in  many  quarters  against  a  new  article,  the  Tara- 
naki steel  has  gradually  and  somewhat  reluctantly  been  admitted 
to  be  a  steel  of  the  very  finest  brand  —  producible,  too,  in 
large  quantities  for  the  market  at  a  price  which  would  leave  a 
handsome  pipfit.  Capt.  Morshead  is  still  in  England  prose- 
cuting his  enterprise,  and  intends,  I  believe,  to  return  shortly 
with  the  machinery  and  labour  necessary  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence the  smelting  of  the  ore  and  the  production  and  export  of 
the  bar  steel  of  commerce.  The  native  disturbances,  unfortu- 
nately existing  in  this  district,  will  retard  his  operations ;  but 
though  I  am  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  against  mines  and 
mining  (looking  as  I  do  on  the  wool  mine  as  New  Zealand's 
great  legitimate  mine  in  these  her  early  days),  I  must  confess 
that  the  hard  facts  gradually  brought  out  by  Capt.  Morshead 
have  done  much  to  remove  my  indifference  as  to  New  Zealand's 
mineral  wealth,  and  to  induce  me  to  think  that  the  Taranaki 
steel-sand  may  eventually  prove  a  considerable  source  of  wealth 
to  the  beautiful  little  Province  in  which  it  is  found. 

Steel,  we  must  recollect,  is  a  great  staple  of  commerce ;  if, 
too,  guns  are  to  be  steeled  and  ships  to  be  steel-plated,  the 
demand  for  steel  must  greatly  increase ;  whilst,  in  considering 
the  practicability  of  establishing  smelting-works  at  New  Ply- 
mouth and  exporting  the  bar-steel,  we  have  to  remember  that 
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the  enterpriBe  would  enjoy  two  great  special  advantages:  the 
one,  that  as  the  sand*  lies  on,  or  rather  is,  the  beach,  none  of 
those  costly  digging  or  mining  operations  commonly  attendant 
on  the  raising  of  ores  to  the  surface,  wotdd  be  needed;  the 
other,  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ore  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  forest-timber  which  in  the  process  of  clearing  lands  for 
agricaltnre  wonld  afford  an  nnlimited  supply  of  cheap  charcoal, 
the  fuel  with  which  the  finest  brands  of  steel  have  ever  been 
produced. 

I  may  remark  here,  too,  that  since  this  sheet  first  went  to  press 
gold  has  been  discoTered  both  on  the  west  ooast  of  the  South 
Island,  and  Wear,  and  Invercargill. 

As  to  other  ores,  earths,  and  minerals,  I  may  observe  that 
pure  sulphur  is  abundant,  lead  and  manganese  exist  near 
Auckland,  alum  and  nitre  have  been  discovered  at  Wanganui 
and  near  the  medicinal  springs  of  the  Boturua  lakes,  whilst 
it  is  not,  I  think,  improbable  that  that  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  boracic  acid,  may  eventually  be  found  about  some  of 
the  inland  Solfatara  or  mineral  pools  of  Taupo.  Various  usefal 
earths,  too — fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  and  ochre — are  common ;  slate, 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  and  freestone  are  fouqpL  in  various 
parts ;  and  limestone,  though  not  so  generally  spread  as  would 
be  desirable  for  agricultural  and  building  purposes,  exists  in 
many  localities  in  great  quantity  and  of  singular  purity  and 
strength. 

*  The  following  is  a  more  recent  analysis  of  the  sand  made  by  a  high 
scientiflc  authority : — 


uxiae  oi  iron 
Titanic  Acid. 

4-17 

Silica    .... 

342 

AJumina       •         •        • 

1-65 

Lime    .... 

0-37 

Traces 

•        ..        0-08 

10000 

"  The  metallic  iron  contained  in  the  sand  is  ^  '77  per  cent,  a  very  large 
per  centage  indeed." 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

HATIVXS. 

Osiom. — Strong  personal  resemblance,  certain  affinities  in  lan- 
goage  and  customs,  and  some  traditional  history,  may  satisfy  ns 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  ^^  Maori  "*  were  of  Malay  origin,  and 
originally  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  of  the  North  Pacific,  distant  about 
4,000  miles  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  emigration 
took  place  some  400  or  600  years  ago. 

It  is  thought  that  over-population  led  to  a  considerable  early 
migration  from  Hawaii ;  and  that  under  various  leaders,  numer- 
ous canoe  parties,  from  time  to  time,  put  off  from  the  parent 
island.  Some  of  the  emigrant-adventurers  settled  in  the  nearer 
islands  of  the  Southern  Polynesia ;  others,  bolder  navigators 
witii  better  provisioned  canoes,  pursued  their  way  from  island 
to  island  through  the  summer  seas  of  the  South  Pacific  in 
search  of  a  larger  kingdom  until  at  last,  by  accident  or  design, 
they  reached  New  Zealand. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  native  indigenous  race  existed 
in  New  Zealand  when  the  Hawiian  emigrants  arrived.  But  if 
80,  these  ancient  New  Zeaknders  were  either  eaten  by  the  new 
comers,  or  were  amalgamated  with  them,  or  were  in  some  way 
blotted  out  as  a  distinct  race,  quite  as  effectually  as  the  ancient 
Britons  were  by  their  Boman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  The 
present  New  Zeaknders  are  a  mixed  race.  Either  their  emi- 
grant ancestors  did  not  arrive  a  pure  race  from  Hawaii;  or, 
after  arrival,  they  amalgamated  with  some  indigenous  race ;  or 
they  afterwards  intermixed  with  UUer  emigrant  adventurers, 

*  The  wotd  "  Maori/'  which  they  apply  to  themselveB  as  their  peculiar 
name,  signifies  anything  that  is  native  or  indigenous,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  **Hoor/'  applied  to  the  Moorish  mce.—  Taylor. 
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arziying  from  Tahiti,  Waiho,  or  other  over-peopled  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  The  majority,  allowing  for  differences  of 
food  and  climate  acting  on  a  dozen  generations,  resemble  the 
good-looking  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  parent  stock ;  but  some, 
much  darker,  have  woolly  hair;  others  have  a  look  of  the 
Tartar  with  a  dash  of  negro  blood ;  whilst  a  few  are  startlingly 
like  Jews. 

Early  Customs. — Cannibalism  was  common  among  them  up 
to  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the  custom  is  now  extinct.     Tattooing, 
Tapu,*  Slavery  and  Polygamy  were  also  all  common  customs 
among  them  a  few  years  since,  and  these  customs  are  not  yet 
extinct.     They  possessed  a  mythology  rudely  resembling  the 
classic  heathen.     Grods  and  goddesses,  benign  and  malignant 
deities,  ruled  over  elemental  kingdoms ;  whilst  gods  and  demi- 
gods, Jove-like,   seduced  the  fairest  daughters  of  men  and 
peopled  the  elements  with  Heroes.     They  offered  no  human 
sacrifices;   but  possessed  a  savage  priesthood  who  propitiated 
the  Deities  with  rites  and   ceremonies;    and  who  were  the 
prophet  oracles  of  the  people,  both  in  war  and  peace.    They 
seem  to  have  had  no  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  existence  in  a 
future  state,  but  to  have  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
went  to  a  sort  of  Hades,  where  the  most  wicked  were  finally 
annihilated.     Firm  believers  in  sorcery,  witchcraft  and  incanta- 
tions, they  held  that  not  only  wicked  deities  and  priests,  but 
that  every  person  could  bewitch;    and  that  sickness  was  the 
effect  of  witchcraft.     Infanticide  of  female  child^n  was  common, 
but  age  was  respected,  and  adultery  was  death ;    though  then, 
as  now,  girlhood  chastity  was  little  valued,  and  virgin  brides 
were  rare. 

Split  into  numerous  tribes  and  sub-tribes,  ruled  with  patri- 
archal despotism  by  hereditary  chiefs,  they  seem  ever  to  have 
lived  with  each  other  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility — periodi- 
cally bursting  out  into  the  acute  form  of  internecine  massacre. 
Tribe-feuds  and  bloody  wars  did  not,  however,  arise  among  the 
New  Zealanders  as  they  arose  among  the  Australian  aborigines 
and  the  American  red  men.    The  Maori  had  no  wild  larder  of 

*  The  ceremony  of  making  some  person  or  thing  sacred  and  untouch- 
able; or  some  spot,  path,  or  river,  impassable^  for  a  time. 
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Opossum  and  kangaroo  to  defend  against  hungry  marauders ;  no 
Sioux  or  Black  Feet  rover  trapped  his  beaver,  or  harried  his 
deer.  The  Maori  was  a  stationary,  man-eating,  fisher-farmer — 
not  a  hunter  living  by  the  chase,  and  forced  to  fight  to  obtain, 
or  to  preserve,  his  daily  food.  The  Maori  fought  because  blood 
for  blood  was  the  one  law  which  he  ever  obeyed ;  because  re- 
venge was  the  precious  heir-loom  bequeathed  by  ferocious  &ther 
to  ferocious  son;  because  victorious  war  gave  him  wives  and 
slaves ;  and  because,  like  the  Irishman,  he  loved  fighting  for 
fighting's  sake.  In  the  year  1600,  some  Waikato  native  might 
slay  a  Ngapuhi ;  Ngapuhi  would  know  no  rest  till  a  dozen  Wai- 
kato had  been  cut  off  in  return;  a  counter  retaliation  would 
ensue ;  some  of  the  victims  would  be  distantly  related  to  other 
tribes ;  these  would  take  the  war-path ;  idle  tribes  would  rush 
in  to  join  the  £ray  as  amateurs ;  the  bloody  circle  would  go  on 
widening  and  widening ;  until  at  last,  in  three  generations,  the 
one  murder  would  be  forgotten  in  the  thousand,  and  none  of  the 
belligerents  would  know,  or  care  to  know,  the  original  cause  of 
quarrel. 

Thus  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  scarcely  ever  closed  in  New 
Zealand.  Two  neighbour  tribes  might  patch  up  a  month's  truce 
and  club  tomahawks  for  the  slaughter  of  a  third  tribe — but  the 
pastime  over,  slaves  divided,  convivial  ferocity  duly  displayed 
in  the  cannibal  feast  and  the  war-dance,  they  woidd  straight  re- 
vive their  old  feud ;  or  step  on  the  trailed  coat  to  begin  a  new 
one ;  and  would  fight  with  such  exterminating  fury  as,  sadly 
enough,  to  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  old  stoiy  of 
the  '<  Kilkenny  cats." 

NuHBisBS  AND  Deobeasb. — It  is  straugo  that  a  missionary 
author  so  well  informed  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  should  appear 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealanders  were  once  a  feur  more 
numerous  people.  It  may  be  that  their  former  numbers  were 
overrated,  and  from  the  cause  which  Mr.  Taylor  assigns.  But 
after  making  ample  allowance  for  this  there  would  still  remain 
anew  deserted  gardens,  villages,  strongholds,  and  fortifications, 
to  prove  the  former  existence  of  a  much  larger  population. 
Such  exterminating  internecine  wars  as  the  New  Z^danders 
long  waged  with  each  other,  coupled  with  their  short-sighted 
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policy  of  destroying  female  infimis  as  inonmbrances  in  war,  must 
in  a  few  generations  hare  thinned  the  ranks  of  even  a  popnlons 
people.  Old  whalers  point  to  bays  and  creeks  once  aliye  with 
natiye  settlements  where,  now,  no  canoe  is  to  be  seen;  and 
patriarchal  Maories  show  the  localities  of  Tribes  whose  very 
names  are  becoming  extinct.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  freely 
admitted  among  the  natives  themselves  than  this  &ct  of  decrease 
of  nmnbers ;  and  withont  troubling  onrselves  with  speculations 
as  to  what  was  the  maTimnm  of  population  ever  attained  by  the 
Maori  race,  or  as  to  what  (and  when)  was  its  greatest  ratio  of 
decrease,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  if  it  be  about  50,000 
now  it  was  full  double  this  number  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Oattsbs  of  Dbobbase. — Such  decrease  has  been  attributed  to 
the  following  causes : — 1st,  to  some  ethnological  law  of  nature 
that  the  black  man  shall  disappear  before  the  white  man ;  2nd, 
to  a  change  of  dress  and  diet;  8id,  to  European-introduced 
diseases  and  to  intemperance ;  4th,  to  a  blighting  sense  of  in- 
feriority and  degradation  in  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 

Now  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  the  black  man  shall  die  out 
where  the  white  man  comes.  The  two  live  and  flourish  together 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  India.  Where  the  Settler  comes,  mm  in 
one  hand,  rifle  in  the  other,  to  seize  the  hunting-grounds  of  a 
chase-svhaisting  people,  as  in  America  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
there,  he  will  drive  back,  reduce,  or  even  extirpate  either  red  or 
black  man.  But  this  fact  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  any 
ethnological  law  of  nature  that  Whites  must  consume  Blacks 
than  the  fiEtct  of  one  man's  getting  drunk  on  gin  proves  the  ex* 
istence  of  any  teetotal  law  of  nature  that  no  man  shall  taste 
port.  No  life-supporting  hunting  grounds  have  been  wrested 
from  the  Maori.  He  cultivated  garden-spots  out  of  millions  of 
fertile  acres  when  the  white  man  came — ^he  did  so  ever  after —  ' 
he  does  so  now. 

The  change  of  diet  and  dress  has  been  an  improvement  in 
diet  and  dress.  Physiologists  hold  that  a  variety  of  food  is  best 
for  man  :  formerly,  the  Maori  had  but  fish  and  potatoes  ;  now, 
in  addition,  he  has  bread  and  meat.  Considering,  too,  the 
sudden  artificial  changes  of  temperature  to  which  he  exposes 
himself^  the  new  blanket  is  probably  a  more  life-preserving 
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garment  than  the  old  mat.  Scrofula  is  certainly  prevalent  among 
them ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Thompson,  no  sure  proof, 
I  think,  exists  that  this  is  either  a  new  or  an  introduced  disease. 
They  have  never  been  swept  off  by  small-pox  or  by  fever  epi- 
demics ;  whilst  as  to  intemperance,  they  are  so  sober  a  people 
that  in  five  years  I  saw  but  five  or  six  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  fourth  assigned  cause  savours  of  the  joke.  The  Maori  un- 
grudgingly admits  our  superiority  in  the  soft  arts ;  he  regards 
ns  as  the  expertest  of  traders  and  tailors ;  but  still  holds,  despite 
Heke's  rout  and  Te  Kauperaha*s  capture,  that  in  the  noble  art  of 
war,  or  in  any  work  of  manhood,  the  Maori  is  at  least  quite  equal 
to  the  Briton.* 

The  main  cause  of  decrease  is,  I  think,  the  small  proportion 
of  women  and  the  sterility  of  such  small  proportion.  And  a 
minor  cause  may  be,  neglect  of  sick  children,  occasionally 
amounting  to  unwitting  infanticide,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis. 

Certain  local  statistics,  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  co- 
lonists familiar  with  the  native  life,  may  convince  us  that  to 
every  100  males  there  are  not  more  than  75  females  and 
40  children.f  Statists  familiar  with  the  laws  of  population 
would,  I  think,  tell  us  that  such  a  disproportion  as  this  is, 
alone,  sufficient  to  account  for  a  rapidly  decreasing  population. 
This  "  fewness-of-women-state "  has  gradually  been  brought 
about  by  the  infanticide  of  female  children  in  war ;  by  the  lesser 
care  which  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of 
female  children  in  peace ;  and  by  certain  life-shortening  sexual 
and  hard-labour  evils  to  which  female  children  are  exposed  when 
arrived  at  girlhood  and  womanhood.     The  still  more  remark- 

*  The  Natives  well  know  that  in  our  "  brash  '*  with  Heke,  Bangibaeata 
and  Momaku,  we  were  always  aided  by  friendly  tribes.  Indeed  the  New 
Zealander  though  now  something  of  a  fanner,  is  still  a  natural  soldier  with 
an  inherent  liking  for  war;  and  in  regard  to  bravery,  physical  and 
intellectual  endowments,  the  race,  if  they  coold  only  be  trusted,  could 
still,  in  case  of  emergency,  give  the  Queen  half-a-dozen  regiments  whose 
"  rush  "  might  disoon^t  eyen  the  Guards ;  and  whose  very  look,  as  "  slipped 
dogs  of  war,"  might  well  scare  a  nervous  foe  off  the  field. 

t  By  the  Blue  Book  of  1858,  there  were  26,000  males  over  14  years  of 
age,  and  19,000  females,  with  6,000  males  under  14  and  5,000  females. 
Females,  too,  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  a  &r  more  rapid  ratio  than 
males  r  in  1858  fJie  Maori  population  in  Canterbury  was  680,  by  1860  it  had 
exhibited  a  decrease  of  64r--of  which  52  were  females  and  12  males. 
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able  "  fewness-of-children-fitate  "  is,  I  think,  mainly  attributable 
to  a  fact  to  which  missionaries  are,  or  affect  to  be,  somewhat 
blind — namelj,  the  common  want  of  chastity  among  the  girls, 
and  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  before  marriage, 
resulting  in  barrenness  and  wide-spread  infertility.* 

Localities. — The  55,000  natives  now  left  in  New  Zealand 
are  divided  into  some  dozen  chief  tribes,  and  into  numerous 
sub-tribes  and  "  ECarpu ; "  and  are  almost  entirely  located  in  the 
North  Island — 1st,  in  a  chain  of  Cook's  Strait  and  west-coast 
villages,  extending  400  miles  from  Wellington  to  Waikato ; 
2nd,  in  a  chain  of  east-coast  villages  extending  300  miles  from 
Ahuriri  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  3rd,  in  inland  villages  planted 
round  the  hot  springs  of  Taupo  and  Botorua,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wanganui,  and  Waikato;  and  4th,  in  various 
villages  scattered  through  the  long  peninsula  north  of  Auckland 
and  about  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  distribution  of  this  popula- 
tion in  the  various  Provinces  is  about  as  follows : — 


Auckland     ..... 

38,000 

Tamiiaki 

3,500 

Hawkes'  Bay           .... 

3,500 

Wellington 

8.000 

Nelson  and  Marlborough     . 

1,000 

Canterbury  ..... 

600 

Otago 

500 

Stewart's  Island,  200 ;  Chatham  Islands,  500 

700 

55,800 
British  Law. — ^They  are  still  ruled,  or  rather  led,  by  here- 
ditary or  seK-created  chiefs ;  for  under  injudicious  missionary 
guidance,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  power,  the  old  sway 
and  rule  of  their  great  hereditary  Chiefs  has  been  considerably 
weakened  and  impaired.  They  are  supposed  to  be  under 
British  law ;  but  this  is  a  mere  Colonial-Office  and  Exeter-Hall 
fiction.  Town-dwelling  natives  are  made  amenable  to  British 
tribunals ;  but  in  the  "  Bush "  many  Maori  laws  and  customs 
still  prevail ;  and  when  a  dozen  natives  have  been  shot  in  some 
native  quarrel.  Government,  as  yet,  has  scarcely  thought  of 
interfering.  If  a  settler  were  robbed  or  maltreated  by  a  bush- 
native,  his  chief  would  sometimes  deliver  him  up  to  a  native 

♦  I  never  met  with  a  native  couple  having  more  than  four  children  alive. 
One,  two,  and  tbrec,  are  the  common  numbers ;  and  notliing  surprises  the 
native  women  more  than  the  large  families  of  the  oolonists*  wives. 
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policeman,  and  sometimes  not ;  in  which  latter  case  he  might 
himself  either  inflict  some  pecuniary  punishment  on  the  culprit, 
or  pass  him  over  with  only  a  reprimand. 

Conversion.  —  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Teaching. — 
Quite  three-fourths  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  now  missionary 
converts  :  perhaps  in  the  proportion  of  one  Boman  Catholic  to 
four  Wesleyans  and  eight  Churchmen.  Many  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  haptism  and  re-naming,  regularly  attend  church  or 
chapel,  pay  a  somewhat  Scotch  or  Pharisaical  observance  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  discuss  polemics  and  the  merits  of  their  rival 
churches  with  considerable  gusto  and  astuteness.  How  much, 
or  how  little,  of  this  conversion  may  be  Christianity ;  how 
much,  or  how  little,  of  it  may  arise  firom  the  circumstance  of 
the  new  religion  being  the  fashion^  and  a  passport  to  the  rich 
missionary  countries  of  blankets  and  tobacco,  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  we  should  care  too  closely  to  inquire.  Whites  as 
well  as  Blacks  may  pray  because  it  pays  to  pray ;  and  if,  by 
calling  himself  Peter  and  going  to  chapel  in  a  beaver  hat,  the 
Maori  is  likely  to  become  a  better  customer  and  a  better  man, 
surely  his  doing  so  is  a  gain  to  the  community  and  no  loss  to 
himself.  A  gentleman,  though,  from  whom,  in  a  following 
chapter,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  differ ;  but  with  whom,  here,  I  am 
sorry  to  agree,  expresses  the  following  opinion  on  this  subject 
of  conversion : — 

"  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  native  character?  I  am  afinidd  that  it  is 
little  more  than  skin-deep.  No  doubt  there  are  instances  in 
which  individuals  have  been  brought  actually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  principle ;  but  I  speak  of  the  bulk  of  the 
natives  who  profess  Christianity.  With  most  of  them  it  is 
a  mere  name,  entirely  inoperative  in  practice.  They  will 
exhibit  an  attention  to  forms  which  would,  and  often  does, 
mislead  a  stranger ;  but  the  next  hour  they  will  exhibit  all  the 
habits  of  the  unconverted  savage.  Thus,  when  travelling,  about 
four  years  ago,  in  the  Wiararapa,  I  came  upon  a  native  encamp- 
ment one  Sunday  evening.  It  rained,  and  we  required  some 
assistance  towards  building  a  hut,  and  wished  to  purchase  some 
potatoes.     Not  a  flnger  would  the  natives  move  because  it  ivas 
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the  sacred  day.  The  next  morning  the  same  individuals  at- 
tempted most  deliberately  to  cheat  ns ;  and  one  of  them,  who 
had  midertaken  to  guide  us,  for  hire,  to  a  river  about  ten  miles 
off,  attempted  to  trick  us  by  declaring  one  we  came  to,  at  half 
the  distance,  to  be  the  one  we  sought ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
force  us  to  pay  and  dismiss  him,  by  seizing  a  gun  which  one  of 
us  had  cai'elessly  laid  down.  They  will  also  exhibit  smatterings 
of  Scripture,  wldch  would  lead  one  to  believe  them  better  in- 
formed than  they  are  ;  though  their  applications  of  it  are  often 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  One  of  them,  whom  the  governor  was 
upbraiding  with  having  sold  his  land  three  or  four  times  over  to 
different  parties,  justified  himself  by  quoting  the  passage,  '  After 
thou  hadst  sold  it,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?*  Another,  a  very 
intelligent  native,  too,  to  whom  I  was  pointing  out  the  impro- 
priety of  has  having  three  wives,  replied,  *  Oh,  never  mind  ;  all 
the  same  as  Solomon.'  A  much  more  serious  misapplication 
of  the  Scriptures  occurred  during  the  4ate  war,  when  many  of 
them  tore  up  their  Bibles  to  make  wadding  for  their  guns." — 
Fox*  8  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  missionaries  brought 
great  scandal  on  their  cause  by  the  rapacity  or  alacrity  they 
evinced  in  getting  from  the  natives  large  quantities  of  land ;  and 
the  prominent  part  they  took  in  the  misgovemment  of  the 
country  under  Captains  Hobson  and  Fitzroy  sadly  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  young  colony,  and  was  alike  injurious  to  tho 
European  and  to  the  Maori.  And  though  of  late  years  they  have 
interfered  less,  or  less  officiously,  in  public  matters,  they  have 
ever  been,  and  still  are,  a  quasi-political  party — a  party,  too, 
whose  lease  of  power  would  expire  the  moment  the  scales 
should  drop  from  the  Maori's  eyes,  and  he  should  come  to  see 
that  the  white  man  was  using  him  fairly,  and  that  he  had  fax 
more  gifts  to  be  grateful  for  than  injuries  to  avenge.  Despite 
their  political  meddlings,  however,  I  am  not  a  colonist  who 
regards  the  missionary  body  as  an  obstructive  incumbrance  idly 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  church  and  glebe,  I  would  endow 
every  married  missionary  with  a  500-acre  freehold ;  and  vote 
a  grant  of  public  money  to  every  denomination  of  English 
Christians  who  would  foimd  a  missionary  establishment.    But 
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saying  this,  I  wotild  also  say  that  though  the  missionaries  have 
done  both  hann  and  good  in  New  Zealand,  they  have  not 
done  all  the  good,  even  in  their  proper  sphere,  which  their 
indiscreet  partisans  insist  on  onr  believing  they  have  done. 
Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  New  Zealanders 
were  ferocious  cannibals,  gorging  at  bloody  feasts  on  slaves  and 
war  victims,  and  the  terror  of  every  shipwrecked  mariner  cast 
on  their  fatal  shores— now,  they  are  at  least  professing  Chris- 
tians, pursuing,  until  quite  lately,  the  arts  of  peace  hand  in 
hand  with  the  white  man,  and  owners  like  him  of  com  fields, 
flocks  and  herds.  Unquestionably,  this  great  stride  in  civilisa- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  missionaries.  But  there  are  two  sorts 
of  missionaries,  sacred  and  secular ;  and  the  latter,  the  Emi- 
grant, bringing  the  plough,  the  ship,  the  mill,  the  shop,  food, 
clothes,  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  practical  example,  has  pro- 
bably done  as  much  in  converting  and  civilising  the  New 
Zealander  as  the  former,  armed  even  with  the  Bible.  Further, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  Chris- 
tianity and  Civilization  should  go  together :  the  plough  with  the 
prayer-book,  the  model  cottage  with  the  chapel ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  the  missionaries  had  proselytized  more  in  the 
spirit  of  this  doctrine,  and  had  sought  rather  to  show  the  native 
how  to  live  than  to  teach  him  how  to  die,  they  would  now  have 
numbered  more  sincere  converts  to  Christianity  among  the 
Maori  race,  and  found  among  them  many  more  rich  and  powerful 
supporters  of  the  church. 

Language. — The  New  Zealanders  possessed  no  written  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  missionaries,  perhaps  unfortunately,  gave  them 
one,  and  reduced  the  language  to  grammatical  rules.  The 
alphabet  is  formed  by  eight  of  our  consonants  and  our  five 
vowels ;  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  U,  which  is  oo, 
are  pronounced  like  the  French.  Simple  in  construction  and 
pleasing  in  sound,  the  language  is  not  difficult  to  acquire ;  and 
almost  all  the  colonists'  intercourse  with  the  natives  is  carried 
on  in  the  Maori  tongue.  A  Maori  granmiar,  dictionary,  and 
vocabulary,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  price  7«.  6<2.  (studied  with 
advantage  on  the  voyage  out),  may  be  procured  at  Stanford's, 
6,  Charing  Cross. 
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Peovebb  Specimens  op  the  Language. 


He  pai  tangata  ekore  e  reia ; 
he  kino  wahine  ka  reia. 


Wlio  looks  at  a  handsome 
man  ?  but  let  a  woman  be  ever 
so  ngly,  men  will  still  run  off 
with  her. 

(This  proverb  surely  tends  to 
show  that  the  ladies  are  singu- 
larly scarce.) 

The  spider  is  not  seen  when 
hid  in  his  web — and  a  man's 
real  meaning  lies  hid  in  the 
recess  of  his  heart. 

Don't  halve  the  crawfish — 
give  it  Whole. 

(Don't  make  two  bites  at  a 
cherry.) 

A  muscle  at  home,  a  parrot 
abroad. 

(A  man  of  no  consequence 
at  home  sometimes  makes 
himself  of  great  consequence 
abroad.) 

Though  little,  he  is  still  a 
kahikatoa. 

(You  must  not  despise  a 
little  man ;  for,  though  little, 
he  is  still  a  kahikatoa  —  a 
small  tree  remarkable  for  its 
strength.) 

The  road  to  Hawaii  is  cut 
off.  (An  expression  used  by  a 
desperate  character  who  braves 
the  laws.  He  has  passed  the 
Bubicon.) 

Physical  Appbabancb.— The  men  (straight,  lithe,  well-limbed 
fellows,  five  feet  eight  and  ten  high,  weighing  eleven  to  twelve 


Tenei  ano  a  mutu,  kei  roto  i 
tona  ware  pungawerewere. 


Kotahi  te  koura  a  wetaweta, 
tutakina  te  hiku. 


Ho  kuku  ki  te  kaniga,   he 
kaka  ki  te  haere. 


He  iti,  he  iti  kahikatoa. 


Ka  kotia  te  taitapu  M  Ha- 
waiki. 
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'^stpne)  are  not  unlike  burly,  dirty,  well-bronzed  Gipsies.  In 
sustained  strength  and  powers  of  endurance  they  are  perhaps 
scarcely  equal  to  the  robust  race  of  white  settlers;  but  they 
have  plenty  of  "  pluck,"  and  are  ugly  customers  either  to  row 
or  race  with,  wrestle,  or  fight.  The  ladies,  somewhat  "  petite," 
are  by  no  means  so  good-looking  as  the  men.  Highly  preco- 
cious, generally  leading  a  sexually  dissolute  life  from  childhood, 
marrying  early,  and  then  performing  a  large  share  of  field 
labour,  they  soon  become  bent  and  broken,  are  old  at  forty,  and 
repulsively  weird  and  witch-like  at  sixty.  A  few-^a  very  few 
— of  the  high-bom  "Eangatira*'  girls  are,  however,  richly 
beautiful — displaying  that  lithe  elastic  figure,  that  soft  bril- 
liant eye,  Grecian  face  and  rosy  brown  complexion,  set  off  by 
glossy  black  hair  falling  to  the  knees,  and  a  free  Diana  step, 
that  might  create  a  crowd  in  Eegent  Street,  and  drive  blonde 
beauties  to  despair— or  paint. 

Mode  of  Life. — Domestic  Habits. — Dbess,  &c — A  tribe 
generally  lives  together  in  little  communities  of  from  50  to  200 
individuals  in  various  villages  (Pah)  scattered  over  their  district. 
These  villages,  generally  planted  on  some  hill  or  precipice  near 
the  coast,  or  perched  on  some  river's  cliff,  cover  half  an  acre  to 
two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  A  common  (peace)  Pah  consists 
of  two  or  three  rows  (four  and  five  feet  apart,  and  often  with 
a  gap  between)  of  stout  spHt  paling  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
lashed  with  fiax  and  creepers  to  posts  and  cross-rails :  entered 
by  two  or  three  narrow  posterns,  and  divided  by  similar  paling 
into  numerous  little  labyrinth-like  passages,  courts,  and  squares. 
Here,  we  find  the  houses — little  rush-and-pole  verandah-huts, 
devoid  of  window,  door  or  chimney,  and  displaying  the  fire- 
brands smoking  on  the  floor.  Here,  too,  are  the  stacks  of  fuel, 
the  Warepuni,  some  chiefs  or  rich  man's  better  house,  and 
perchance  some  bell-decked  wooden  chapel.  Here,  too,  is  the 
larder — kits  of  kumera  and  potatoes,  maize  and  wheat,  dried 
eels,  roots  and  berries,  stowed  aloft  on  shelves  or  poles  away 
from  rat  and  dog.  Here,  too,  will  congregate  the  hundred  pests 
of  the  village :  yelping  curs  and  shrillest  cocks,  monstrous  cats, 
fleas  by  bushels,  a  goat  or  two,  pet  calves  and  foals,  intrusive 
pigs,  the  gloomy  Eaka  tied  to  his  pole. and  bewailing  his  fate  in 
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indignant  screams  like  Hiawatha's  felon  raven,  and  the  mocking 
Toi  caged  but  clamorous. 

In  eating,  the  New  Zealanders  follow  the  Continental,  rather 
than  the  English  fashion — having  two  meals  a  day,  "  le  dejeuner 
aux  doigts"  about  ten;  and  the  undress  dinner  at  sunset. 
Their  simple  steam-cooking  would  make  Soyer  or  the  toughest 
Artiste  edible  and  tender :  smooth  round  stones  are  heated, 
rolled  in  a  shallow  pit  and  covered  with  green  leaves ;  a  little 
water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  food  (potatoes,  fish,  birds,  or 
pig — no  man  now) — is  placed  on  the  stones,  packed  up  with 
leaves  and  flax  baskets,  and  then  covered  in  with  a  layer  of 
clean  earth.  In  an  hour  or  so,  the  earth  is  carefully  removed, 
the  oven  unpacked  and  the  food  taken  out,  put  into  little  fresh- 
plaited  flax  baskets,  and  set  before  the  people ;  who  squat  down 
in  little  groups  in  the  verandahs  and  straight  fall  to  with  finger 
and  tooth.  Though  our  Maori  friends  seldom  go  near  soap  and 
water,  and  look  on  washing  as  waste  of  time,  they  are  clean  in 
their  eating,  if  not  nice  as  to  what  they  eat ;  and  though  they 
have  no  knife,  napkin,  nor  finger-glass,  provide  a  new  plate  for 
every  meal. 

The  potato  is  still  their  staple  vegetable;  and  wild  ducks, 
pigeons,  parrots,  wekas,  tuis,  and  titis ;  eels,  lampreys,  sea-fish, 
crawfish,  and  shell  fish,  still  form  the  greater  portion  of  their 
animal  food.  But  they  grow  the  kumera,  tare,  hue  (a  gourd 
which  forms  their  crockery  ware),  carrot,  turnip,  cabbage, 
pumpkin,  and  water  melon ;  the  Plain  supplies  them  with  fern 
root  and  the  Forest  furnishes  the  pitau,  nikau,  karaka,  and 
kiekic.  Bread  and  pork,  too,  are  becoming  more  regular 
articles  of  diet ;  and  tea,  sugar,  and  various  shop  articles,  are 
frequently  purchased  during  their  trading  visits  to  the  Settle- 
ments. In  fact,  the  Maori  can  now  live  more  generously  than 
many  of  our  Scotch  and  Irish  peasants;  and  has  not  only 
enough  for  himself,  but  can  afford  to  feast  his  friends.  They 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  very  general  taste  for  spirits,  and  the 
law  forbids  their  buying  it ;  but  they  like  beer,  and  would,  I 
think,  seldom  refuse  to  get  tipsy  on  sweet  wines,  such  as  sack, 
champagne,  or  metheglin.  Men  women  and  children,  however, 
are  inveterate  smokers  of  short  pipes  and  negrohead ;  and  much 
as  you  may  present  an  English  Belle  with  a  pair  of  gloves. 
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you  may  present  a  Maori  Miss  with  a  pipe  and  pound  of 
tobacco. 

Dbess. — The  nsnal  and  the  sole  apparel  of  many  of  the  men, 
the  year  through,  night  and  day,  is  still  onr  common  white  or 
red  blanket  fastened  at  the  neck,  and  worn  like  the  Eoman 
toga.  Shirts  and  trousers,  however,  are  now  frequently  worn ; 
and  near  the  towns,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  some  Exquisite, 
knowing,  I  presume,  the  "  il  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  beau,"  will 
array  himself  in  dress-coat  or  surtout,  and  ogle  the  girls  in  tall 
hat,  stiff  collar,  and  tight  boots.  The  ladies,  simplex  munditiis, 
are  chiefly  arrayed  in  pink  and  blue  cotton  "  roundabouts  "  (a 
free-and-easy,  bed-gown,  sort  of  garment,  cut  short),  with  a 
blanket  for  a  mantle ;  but  they  often  have  silks  and  satins  in 
the  "  kist "  at  home  ;  and  gay  damsels,  at  feast  and  races,  will 
take  the  saddle  with  gauntlet  and  silver  whip,  habit,  hat,  and 
plume.  The  Maori  likes  to  partake  of  the  amusements  of 
the  settlers ;  is  a  bold  rider  at  races ;  and  enjoys  himself 
at  regattas,  anniversary-fetes  and  merry-makings,  with  some- 
thing of  that  cheerful  vivacity  and  good-humour  .which  de- 
light us  in  the  French.  A  Chief,  asked  to  dine  with  the 
Governor,  will  acquit  himself  with  naive  elegance ;  and  on 
his  return  will  relate  to  his  listening  village  the  minutest 
features  of  the  feast :  what  he  had  to  eat  and  drink,  what  the 
Governor  said  to  him,  and  what  he  said  to  the  Governor,  how 
the  lady  who  sat  next  him  was  not  so  pretty  as  the  Gk)vemor's 
wife,  but  wore  more  rings;  and  how  another  fair  creature 
peslered  him  with  silly  questions,  and  even  asked  him  to  dance. 
Still,  with  all  this,  we  cannot  visit  these  people  without  noticing 
among  them  some  little  trait  or  other  which  unpleasantly 
enough  will  remind  us  that  the  host,  with  whom  we  are  eating 
and  drinking,  has  very  probably,  in  his  younger  days,  banqueted 
on  human  flesh ;  and  no  one  but  a  lunatic  or  missionary  could 
live  long  among  them  without  discovering  that  in  many  things 
their  boasted  civilisation  is  still  but  a  mere  varnish,  and  that  it 
is  still  "  grattoz  le  Maori  et  trouver  le  Sauvage." 

Laboitb. — They  will  occasionally  take  a  contract  from  the 
settlers  for  clearing  timber-land,  or  for  harvest  work  or  road- 
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making;  and,  round  the  towns,  they  will  sometimes  work  at 
fencing,  firewood-splitting,  or  other  little  jobs,  by  the  day.  Now 
and  then,  too,  a  girl  or  lad  may  serve  in  some  missionary's  or 
old  settler's  house,  as  a  sort  of  "  American  help ;"  but  they  do 
not  perform  much  labour  for  the  Europeans,  and  are  chiefly, 
perhaps  better,  employed,  in  working  for  themselves  in  their 
own  fields. 

Amalgamation. — The  early  New  Zealand  whalers,  sealers,  and 
squatters,  generally  took  Maori  mistresses ;  and  the  progeny  of 
this  intercourse  is  a  handsome  race  of  half-castes  numbering  some 
500.  A  few  connections  of  this  nature  still  exist,  and  here  and 
there  a  marriage,  even,  has  taken  place  between  some  Settler  and 
a  native  girl.  Personally,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  espousing 
a  Maori  belle  with  a  handsome  dowry  of  wild  pigs,  stream,  and 
forest — but  tastes  differ,  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  bachelor 
reader  who  might  think  of  trying  for  some  chiefs  daughter  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  although  he  might  do  worse,  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  do  better.  The  lady,  herself,  might  be 
black  perfection,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on,  and  the  pipe 
hidden,  might  bring  him  credit,  or  notoriety,  anywhere.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  marrying  the  lady  you  not  only  marry  her 
mother,  but  her  whole  Tribe,  Little  free-and-easy  parties  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  your  kinsmen  keep  dropping  in  on  you, 
for  a  week  or  two,  in  a  friendly  way,  during  your  lifetime, 
with  such  regularity,  that  you  may  be  said  to  pass  a  large 
portion  of  your  existence  in  a  state  of  chronic  hospitality; 
and  may  chance  to  find  that  your  Princess  has  endowed  you 
with  a  little  army  of  black  satellites  and  blood  retainers  who 
much  prefer  carousing  in  your  halls  to  labouring  in  your  fields ; 
and  who,  though  eager  enough  to  fight  your  enemies,  might 
now  and  .then  display  no  great  reluctance  to  fighting  you  or 
your  friends. 

I  think  that  only  three  or  four  marriages  have  taken  place 
between  white  women  and  Maori  men ;  and  looking  at  the  very 
small  proportion  of  Maori  women,  their  licentious  girlhood 
habits,  their  inferiority  in  civilisation,  and  low  social  qualities, 
I  conceive  it  to  be  highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that 
there  should  be  any  general  intermixture  of  races;  and  hold 
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that  if  amalgamation  is  ever  to  do  anything  to  save  or  change 
the  Maori  it  will  do  nothing  till  the  Maori  has  very  consider- 
ably changed  himself.* 

Propbrtt  and  Inhebitanob. — ^As  explained  in  Chapter  II.  all 
the  wild  lands  in  New  Zealand,  or  to  speak  more  closely,  all  the 
iinbought  wild  lands  of  the  North  Island,  some  twenty  millions 
of  acres,  with  the  timber  and  all  which  is  on  and  under  it,  belong 

*  *•  The  great  excess  of  males  over  females  among  the  natives  tribes 
will  of  itself  prevent  in  a  great  measure  intermarriage  between  white  men 
and  native  women.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tiiat  until 
lately,  at  least,  the  missionaries  encouraged  marriages  among  the  natives 
at  an  iiijurioutily  premature  age  of  tiie  females  to  prevent  their  being  sold 
to  white  men  for  illicit  purposes ;  a  practice  now  suppressed  by  the  tone  of 
society  which  exists  in  this  colony.  Tliese  early  marriages  have  become 
liabitual  among  the  natives,  and  it  is  painful  to  witness  its  result  upon  the 
diseased  and  feeble  generation  wliich  is  now  growing  up.  An  c<lucate<l 
£aropeaa  who  marries  a  native  woman,  must  fpve  up  all  idea  of  peaco 
and  domestic  comfort  His  wife  can  never  be  Ins  friend  and  companion ; 
she  may  be  his  servant,  for  to  serve  somebody  she  has  always  believed  to 
be  her  destiny  in  life.  The  natives  are  worse  than  the  Scotch  for  tracing 
kindred ;  and  his  wife's  relations  are  in  his  house  morning,  noon  and  night, 
eating,  smoking,  talking  and  sleeping  at  liis  expense ;  angry  if  he  attempts 
to  turn  tliem  out,  and  seriously  draining  his  pocket ;  for  he  can  scarcely 
lefase  them  anything  with  safety,  or  at  least  with  any  prospect  of  peace. 

**  A  Maori  will  never  marry  a  white  woman,  because  he  feels  her  supe- 
riority, and  he  cannot  make  a  slave  of  her  as  a  native  woman.  No  white 
woman,  not  even  the  most  degraded,  could  be  induced  to  unite  herself 
with  a  Maori— to  herd  native  fashion  in  a  pa,  amid  dirti  vermin,  and  dis- 
conifort,  in  every  conceivable  form — to  carry  enormous  burdens,  such  as 
faggots  of  firewood,  heavy  kits  of  potatoes,  maize  or  wheat,  weighing 
generally  fifty  or  sixty  pounds — and  to  perform  other  laborious  work 
exacted  from  their  women  by  barbarous  races  wherever  tliey  may  exist 
Another  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  which  our  home  legislators  hope  to 
efifi*ct  is  the  apparently  indomitable  preference  of  the  natives  for  the  *  Pa/ 
Tliis  was  unfortunately  fostered  in  former  times  for  purposes  we  need  not 
liere  allude  to.  It  seems  almost  an  impossibility  to  persuade  the  natives 
to  live  in  separate  families  after  the  European  fashion.  They  like  to  herd 
together  at  night  to  talk.  Their  fear  of  evil  spirits  who  are  then  abroad, 
as  they  think,  deters  many  from  stirring  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  pas. 
They  like  the  stifling  heat  of  their  huts  impervious  to  air,  and  as  long  as 
their  tobbocco,  or  a  bit  of  wood  ember  remains,  there  they  will  squat  on 
their  haunches  and  smoke  and  prate  about  Land — their  eternal  topic. 
Let  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  pas  at  night  give  an  insight  into  what 
an  Englishwoman  would  suffer  if  condemned  to  take  part  in  these  nightly 
conclaves  Let  him  describe  the  figures  of  dirty  unwashed  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  ages,  squatting  or  lying  alxmt,  accompanied  by  pigs 
and  dogs ;  some  wrapped  in  dirty  blankets  or  ragged  mats,  augmenting 
the  unwholesome  effluvia  of  the  place.  Let  him  paint  the  natives  '  at 
home,'  and  our  readers  will  perceive  that  one  means  of  amalgamation  is 
impossible." — Taranaki  Herald, 
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to  the  natives.  But  in  addition  to  this  noble  and  all  but  unused 
landed  estate,  and  in  addition  to  their  villages,  gardens,  pigs, 
guns  and  native  chattels,  they  have  created  and  acquired  (mainly 
with  moneys  received  for  wild  land,  for  agricultural  produce, 
and  for  labour)  a  considerable  property  in  other  wealth.  In  the 
absence  of  any  statistics,  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
property  would  be  a  mere  conjecture ;  but  we  know  that  it  com- 
prises a  fair  stock  of  carts  and  agricultural  implements,  hundreds 
of  horses  and  cattle,  some  fifty  coasting-vessels,  sailed  chiefly  by 
themselves,  a  few  little  flour-mills,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
silver  and  gold. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  knowing  its  value  to  a 
penny ;  but  are  keen  traders  rather  than  hoarding  misers ;  and 
shrewd  natural  lawyers,  bringing  to  business  a  cleverness  and 
dexterity  of  practice  that  might  extort  the  admiration  even  of  the 
Minories  and  Petticoat  Lane.  They  are,  however,  rich  as  tribes 
rather  than  as  individuals :  most  of  their  natural  and  much  of 
their  acquired  property  appearing  to  be  owned,  or  at  least 
enjoyed,  by  a  group  of  families  in  common,  rather  than  by  any 
one  exclusive  member  in  particular.  Thus,  there  is  neither  great 
individual  wealth  nor  poverty  among  them.  Even  the  chiefs 
are  richer  than  common  men  more  in  power  than  in  wealth, 
and  seem  to  be  the  recipients  and  dividers  of  land-sales  monies, 
and  other  property,  rather  than  the  keepers  or  consumers  of  it. 
When  a  man  dies  he  may,  perhaps,  make  a  verbal  will  bequeath- 
ing his  property  to  his  male  relations,  but  never  to  his  daughters ; 
it  being  gallantly  held  that  a  lady  is  sufficiently  valuable  in 
herseK  to  need  no  bait  of  fortune  to  enable  her  to  hook  a 
husband — a  practice  and  a  theory  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
not  been  very  cordially  received  by  certain  enterprising  colonists 
who  have  looked  on  chiefs'  daughters  and  sighed  for  amalgama- 
tion. 

Intebcoubsb  and  Mode  op  Trade. — Several  of  the  natives 
live  in  or  around  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  North  Island, 
and  form  a  portion  of  the  regular  urban  and  suburban  popula- 
tion. These  hawk  about  their  fruits  and  garden-produce,  fire- 
wood and  pigs;  employ  themselves  occasionally  as  boatmen, 
sailors,  policemen,  postmen,  guides,  and  messengers ;  or,  if  lazy 
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and  unambitious,  as  is  often  the  case,  will  prefer  to  smoke  about 
from  house  to  house  and  make  a  round  of  morning  calls.  Fur- 
ther intercourse  takes  place  through  the  white  men,  the  little 
squatters  living  among  the  natives,  visiting  the  towns  with  their 
Maori  friends;  and  through  the  circumstance  of  tourists  and 
others  stopping  at  the  native  villages  when  travelling  through  the 
interior.  But  trade  more  than  anything  else  has  tended  to  unite 
the  races,  and,  such  as  it  is,  to  cement  the  union.  Once  a-month, 
or  so,  some  tribe  or  ECarpu*  will  decide  on  visiting  one  of  the 
Settlements  on  a  trading  expedition.  Contributing  and  collect- 
ing their  produce,  they  cram  one  or  two  canoes  with  Mtsf  of 
wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  kauri-gum,  cape-gooseberries,  peaches, 
melons,  and  apples,  mixed  with  bundles  of  flax,  fodder,  and  fire- 
wood; perchance,  too,  there  may  be  a  tui  or  so,  or  a  ktkka, 
together  with  pigeons,  poultiy,  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats ;  when  a 
dozen  men  women  and  children  will  creep  in  and  paddle  away 
with  the  lively  freight  to  market.  Safe  arrived,  they  put  up  a 
rush  hut,  or  proceed  to  the  Maori  hostelry  (a  sort  of  public  store 
and  rough  lodging-room  erected  for  them),  squat  down  and  smoke 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  leisurely  proceed  to  hawk  about  their 
goods.  Bather  than  accept  sixpence  less  for  a  pig  than  some 
friend  once  obtained  before,  they  will  drive  it  to  a  dozen  houses, 
with  amusing  remarks  on  the  instability  of  trade  and  the  &11 
of  pork.  The  cargo  sold,  they  commence  their  purchases  of 
blankets,  clothes,  groceries,  crockery,  ironmongery,  and  tobacco. 
Slow  sellers,  they  are  even  slower  buyers ;  insisting  always  on 
having  the  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.  An  old  chief  will 
minutely  examine  a  dozen  caps  for  an  hour  before  he  can  fix  on 
the  best,  and  will  then  go  to  another  shop  to  look  for  a  better, 
before  he  buys  it ;  whilst  an  urchin  of  five  summers  will  turn 
over  every  pipe  in  the  box  to  make  sure  of  getting  the  biggest. 
Shopping  finished,  they  load  their  canoes  and  paddle  slowly 
back ;  halting  at  every  friendly  village  on  the  route,  to  discuss 
the  news  and  impart  the  market-prices. 

PoLinoAL  Status. — ^Numbers  of  the  natives  have  property 
Buf&cient  to  entitle  them  to  the  sufi&age.    They  are  good  publio 

*  A  sort  of  snb-tribe,  or  group  of  familieB. 
f  The  *'  kit "  is  a  plaited  green  flax  basket. 
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speakers ;  and  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  might,  I  think,  be 
stimulated  to  take  a  osefiil  part  in  public  affairs.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  utterly 
regardless  of  provincial  politics,  and  have  been  known  to  sit 
and  smoke  immoved  amid  the  most  rousing  orations  of  our  pro- 
vincial hustings.  The  only  instance  I  am  acquainted  with  of 
their  having  ever  attempted  to  possess  themselves  of  any  poli- 
tical power  is  that  afforded  by  a  southern  native  who,  at  election 
time,  travelled  some  distance  to  the  abode  of  the  respected 
Superintendent  of  Otago  to  ask  that  functionary  what  he  would 
give  him  for  his  vote. 

MoEAL  Chabactbb,  INTELLECT,  EDUCATION. — By  Superficial 
observers  who  have  had  only  slight  means  of  judging,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  been  both  overrated  and  underrated.  The 
enthusiastic  missionary  visitor  has  entered  a  village  and  boldly 
proclaimed  them  a  noble  people,  equal  to  the  highest  career ; 
the  "  anti-aborigines "  visitor  has  entered  another  village,  and 
denounced  them  as  greedy  sav^iges,  fit  only  for  extirpation. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  Maori  have,  however,  been  vastly 
more  overrated  than  underrated.  Captivated  by  his  bravery, 
we  have  forgotten  his  ferocity;  charmed  with  his  missionary 
conversion,  we  have  excused  his  mercenary  cunning ;  dazzled 
with  his  aptitude  for  civilisation,  we  have  not  cared  to  see 
his  lingering  inherent  fondness  for  barbarism.  Towards  him 
it  has  not  been  "nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice," — but,  "  be  to  his  virtues  very  kind,  and  to  his  failings 
very  blind." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  civilisation  will  educe  more  good 
qualities  than  bad  in  the  Maori,  and  that  in  1870  we  may  find 
him  a  more  loyal  subject  and  a  better  man.  But  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  semi-civilization  I  should  call  the  Maori  race  artful, 
overreaching,  suspicious  and  designing ;  singularly  mercenary  * 

*  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  think  I  relate  the  following  anecdote  as 
any  proof  of  tlie  mercenary  disposition  of  the  race — it  is  merely  an  amusing 
individual  instance  of  tlie  "  no  pay,  no  work  "  principle.  A  gentleman, 
riding  near  Auckland,  suffered  his  horse  to  escape.  A  Maori  approacliing 
on  the  road,  caught  the  beast,  and  shouted  to  the  pursuer  to  know  how 
much  he  would  give  him  not  to  let  it  go  again  ! 
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and  imgratefal ;  and  passionate,  capricious,  and  revengefdl ;  but 
not  dishonest  ;*  generally  merry  and  good-humoured ;  high- 
spirited,  and  (to  each  other)  neither  ungenerous  nor  unkind; 
sensitive  of  ridicule,  but  fond  of  a  good  joke ;  inquisitive,  and  so 
femininely  communicative  as  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  even  a 
life-secret. 

In  natural  intellect  they  are  undoubtedly  quite  equal  to  any 
European  race.  Indeed,  I  think  a  Maori  child  would  learn  to 
read  and  write  more  quickly  than  an  English  child ;  and  if  an 
average  Maori  boy  and  an  average  English  boy  of  fifteen  were 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  both  having  equally  good  masters, 
and  both  equally  fond  of  their  pursuit,  I  think  the  young  New 
Zealander  would  turn  out  his  sash  or  panel-door  sooner  than  the 
young  Anglo-Saxon.  The  missionary  schools  in  the  Settle- 
ments and  the  branch  native-conducted^ schools  in  the  interior, 
have  been  successful  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  Bible  has  long  been  a  familiar  book  among  them,  though 
the  spirit  in  which  they  interpret  it  is  not  always  Christian- 
like or  biblical ;  and  Itobinson  Crusoe  and  one  or  two  other  little 
works  have  been  translated.  A  Maori  periodical,  too,  and  a 
Maori  newspaper  circulate  among  them ;  and  geography,  simple 
and  even  fractional  arithmetic,  are  becoming  rather  popular 
studies.  Oi  104  Maori  labourers  once  employed  by  the  Eoyal 
Engineer  Department  at  Auckland,  it  was  found  that  all  were 
able  to  read  the  New  Testament  (in  Maori),  and  that  102  could 
write:  a  statement  which,  as  Mr.  Swainson  justly  observes, 
could  probably  not  be  made  of  an  equal  number  of  common 
labourers  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

•  I  mean  iu  the  sense  of  not  bcin^  thieves  or  pilferers.  Sovereigns 
might  lie  about  your  floor,  and  the  native  would  not  steal  one ;  but  if  he 
could  "  do  *'  you  in  any  bargain,  he  generally  would,  especially  if  he  were 
a  great  missionary. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  Eight  Pbovinobs. 

auckland. 

The  northern  Province  of  the  North  Island  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 17,000,000  acres,  an  area  ahnost  as  large  as  that  of  Scot- 
land. Its  extreme  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is 
nearly  400  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  (near  the  meridian  of  38"") 
is  nearly  200  miles,  whilst  the  sweep  of  its  coast-line  embraces 
some  300  leagues.  Its  present  British  population  now  amounts 
to  some  38,000 :  the  native  population  to  about  38,000. 

The  chief  natui*al  characteristics  of  this  Province  are  these : — ► 
1,  a  warmer  climate,  capable  of  ripening  maize,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  the  orange ;  2,  exclusive  possession  of  the  Eauri 
pine  forests ;  3,  the  presence  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  native  population ;  4,  possession  of  Lake  Taupo, 
the  largest  New  Zealand  lake,  and  of  numerous  hot  springs 
and  chalybeate  waters ;  5,  great  fsMiilities  of  water-carriage,  the 
various  estuaries,  creeks  and  rivers  afifording  transit  for  coasters, 
boats,  and  canoes,  through  nearly  1000  miles  of  country  ;  6,  some 
thirty  harbours,  four  being  first  class,  and  eight  equal  to  the  safe 
entry  of  vessels  of  400  tons. 

The  reader  will  gain  the  best  idea  of  this  Province  by 
glancing  at  it  divided  into  five  districts : — 1,  the  long  Peninsula 
forming  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province ;  2,  the  town  of 
Auckland  and  its  rural  neighbourhoods ;  3,  the  *'  West-coast " 
district;  4,  the  interior  or  '^ Central"  district;  5,  the  '^East- 
coast "  district. 

The  Northern  Peninsula,  from  Auckland  to  the  North  Cape, 
is  some  200  miles  in  length,  by  from  20  to  40  in  breadth.  In 
sea  position  and  greater  warmth  of  climate,  it  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  New  Zealand  as  South  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
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wall  do  to  England.  The  surface  is  broken  by  wooded  motm- 
tain  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  side  is  covered  with  the  Kauri  forests,  here  attaining 
their  finest  growth;  but  the  'country  is  richly  watered,  and 
presents  clusters  of  fertile  valleys  running  inland  from  the 
numerous  ports,  estuaries,  and  river  harbours  which  are  scat- 
tered along  both  coasts.  Here  we  find  the  infant  Settlements 
of  Matakana,  Mahurangi,  Wangarei,  Wangaroa,  and  Monganui, 
and  the  older  ones  of  Kaipara,  Hokianga,  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  numbering  their  little  pioneer  communities  of  from  fifty 
to  ^YB  hundred  settlers.  Wangaroa,  Monganui,  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands  on  the  east  coast  (the  latter  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world),  have  long  been  fikvourite  recruiting  stations  of  the 
American  whalers.  Hokianga  and  Kaipara,  two  fine  estuaries 
on  the  west  coast,  are  principal  seats  of  the  Kauri  spar  and 
timber  trade;  whilst  Wangarei,  a  flourishing  district  aboiit 
midway  between'  Auckland  and  the  Bay,  appears  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite locality  with  the  Nova  Scotian  and  North  American 
emigrants,  many  hundreds  of  whom,  as  before  observed,  have 
actually  abandoned  these  countries  and  removed  12,000  miles 
across  the  ocean  to  plant  new  homes  in  New  Zealand. 

No  part  of  New  Zealand  is  so  rich  in  historic  interest  as  this 
northern  portion  of  the  Province  of  Auckland.  Some  future 
Macaulay  may  relate  that  here,  unharmed,  the  missionary  fathers 
first  raised  the  cross  among  ferocious  cannibals ;  here,  the  first 
press  was  set  up,  and  the  first  Bible  printed  in  the  native 
tongue ;  here  the  early  colonisation  of  the  country  commenced, 
and  here  stood  Kororareka,  the  old  "  Alsatia  "  of  the  Pacific ; 
here  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  signed  by  the  Queen's  first 
Grovemor  and  her  Maori  Barons;  and  here  the  "Eed  Cross" 
first  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  gave  to  Britain  a  '^  Britain  of 
the  South." 

Rich  in  early  associations,  the  Peninsula  is  the  reverse  of 
barren  in  natural  gifts.  Here  are  the  forests  of  Kauri,  the 
finest  flax,  and  the  great  stores  of  gum;  here,  from  a  hundred 
valleys,  will  come  large  exports  of  farm  and  dairy  produce,  corn 
and  fruits  and  honey,  and  oil  and  wool ;  here,  peach  and  necta- 
rine, pear  and  mulberry,  bow  their  branches  fruited  to  the 
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gronnd ;  and  here,  pomegranate  and  citron,  olive  and  orange, 
might  ripen  in  the  summer  son. 

A  fleet  of  small  coasters  keeps  np  a  brisk  communication  be- 
tween these  little  northern  Settlements  and  the  capital ;  and  the 
most  distant  may  now  be  reached,  from  Auckland,  by*  sea,  in 
thirty  hours.  A  road,  however,  now  forming,  called  the  Great 
North  Eoad,  will  link  them  together  by  land,  when  Wangarei, 
which  may  be  called  the  Central  Settlement,  will  be  brought 
within  a  day's  ride  of  the  metropolitan  town ;  and  for  retired 
Indians,  or  for  any  who  might  prefer  a  warm  climate,  combined 
with  proximity  to  the  sea,  perhaps  no  part  of  New  Zealand 
would  be  found  more  suitable  than  this  peninsulated  Devonshire 
of  the  Province  of  Auckland. 

Town  op  Auckland  and  Bubal  Distbiots.  —  Auckland 
(South  latitude  nearly  37°),  the  thriving  capital  of  the  Province, 
was  founded  by  the  first  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  Captain 
Hobson,  B.N.,  in  1840.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  may 
number  some  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rural  districts,  lying 
within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  may  number  some  10,000  more. 
A  glance  at  the  map  displays  its  commanding  mercantile  po- 
sition. Planted  on  a  neck  of  level  land  only  six  miles  across,  it 
stands  on  two  harbours,  Wait^mata  and  Manakau.  An  arm  of 
the  former  connects  it  with  the  rivers  Thames  and  Piako,  pre- 
senting water-carriage  through  fifty  miles  of  country — an  arm  of 
the  latter  virtually  connects  it  with  the  rivers  Waikato  and 
Waipa,  navigable  for  canoes  through  some  hundred  miles  of 
fertile  valleys.  Creeks  and  inlets  of  these  two  harbours  indent 
the  town  and  suburb  shores  at  every  point,  and  as  a  canal  cut  of 
four  miles  would  unite  them,  and  enable  a  frigate  to  glide  from 
sea  to  sea,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  boast  that  Auckland  is 
the  antipodean  "  Corinth  of  the  South." 

The  eastern  (Wait^mata)  harbour  perhaps  deserves  to  rank  as 
the  finest  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  at  present  the  one  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  shipping ;  but  the  western  (Manakau)  is  a  fine  ocean 
inlet  well  suited  for  a  fleet  of  steamers,  and  opening  a  short 
marine  highway  to  New  Plymouth,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  all 
the  Settlements  to  the  south. 

Auckland  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  eastern 
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harbour,  and  a  good  metalled  road  of  six  miles,  passing  through 
continuous  farms,  villas,  and  gardens,  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
rising  village  of  Onehun^,  the  landing-place  or  terminus  of  the 
western  harbour.  The  town  displays  a  line  of  wharfs  and 
jetties,  and  two  or  three  streets  of  diops  and  substantial  ware- 
houses, soma  of  wood,  but  more  of  brick  or  stone ;  together  with 
various  modest  public  buildings,  such  as  churches  and  chapels, 
Government  house,  barracks,  gaol,  banks,  custom  house,  and 
local  Westminster.  The  botanical  gardens,  Famel  and  the 
little  suburban  bays,  sparkling  with  the  white  villas  of  the 
wealthy  merchants,  offer  many  beautiful  walks;  whilst  "One 
Tree  Hill,"  and  the  high  grounds  behind  the  town  present  a  com- 
bination of  hill  and  harbour  scenery  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

Auckland  is  the  head  (o£&cial)  quarters  of  the  missionary 
bodies,  head-quarters  of  the  military,  head-quarters  of  native 
trade  and  intercourse,  and  at  present  head-quarters  of  the 
(jovemor  and  his  little  court ;  and  these  manifestations,  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation,  coupled  with  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  people,  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  shipping,  the 
daily  coming  and  going  of  the  native  canoes  bringing  in  pro- 
duce and  carrying  back  the  returns,  impart  an  air  of  animation, 
variety,  and  bustle  to  this  little  capital  of  the  north  which  is 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  early  days  of  young  colonial  towns. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Lady  Colonist  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  place — but  it  should  be  observed  that  since  it  was  written 
Auckland  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  now  a 
far  more  "  town-like  "  settlement  than  it  was  when  her  ladyship 
landed  there : — 

"  It  was  on  an  early  summer's  morning  when  our  ship  entered 
the  harbour,  and  we  saw  the  dawn  of  such  a  day  as  welcomes 
one  only  in  the  southern  seas.  Bounding  a  little  cape,  our 
home  lay  before  us — we  saw  Auckland.  ExceUontly  situated 
between  two  seas  and  possessing  a  magnificent  harbour,  one 
coxdd  already  descry  in  its  scaoxiely-defined  streets,  in  its  half- 
erected  buildings,  ever  in  progress,  the  childhood  of  one  of 
those  princely  commercial  cities  whose  names  reach  to  the  end 
of  the  earth.  Even  as  we  entered,  the  harbour  was  alive  with 
ships — American  whalers,  brigantines  from  California,  mer- 
chantmen from  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town,  schooners  from  the 
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Bouth,  several  English  vessels,  and  innumerable  coasters — 
studded  the  unruffled  waters,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  were 
almost  unknown  to  Europeans.  Several  shore-boats  came  out 
to  meet  us,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  in  their  stems.  Groing  to 
one  of  the  inns,  we  had  breakfast  of  pork-chops,  coffee,  and 
other  delicacies,  for  eighteenpence  each.  We  then  sallied  forth, 
and  hired  a  small  house,  containing  three  rooms,  and  at  once 
moved  in.  Our  first  meal  was  a  farce,  at  which,  although  we 
were  the  actors  in  it,  we  laughed  heartily.  Our  tea-equipage 
consisted  of  an  inverted  tub  with  a  towel  over  the  bottom,  for  a 
table,  a  couple  of  basins  and  a  *  hook-pot,'  with  plenty  of  new 
bread  and  fresh  butter;  the  unimaginable  deliciousness  of 
which  none  but  long  sea-voyagers  wot  of.  A  rocking-chair  fell 
to  my  lot,  and  a  crazy  box  supported  my  spouse  ;  yet  I  doubt 
if  ever  tea  were  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  ours  was  that 
night. 

"In  a  few  days,  when  we  became  a  little  more  settled,  my 
husband  was  out  from  morning  to  night,  walking  the  coimtry  in 
search  of  land;  for  although  he  is  an  attorney,  and  has  now 
good  hopes  of  a  moderate  practice  here,  we  thought  it  advisable, 
as  we  were  not  rich,  to  put  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  want 
by  undertaking  the  tillage  of  a  little  land.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  And  any  that  exactly  suited  us.  At  last  he  hit 
upon  five  acres,  with  a  small  house  on  it,  two  miles  from  town, 
for  which  we  gave  forty  pounds.*  It  is  partially  inclosed,  and 
consists  of  rich  scoriae  soil.  The  house  is  built  of  the  rough 
unhewn  scorias  stone,  plastered  and  whitewashed  within ;  the 
roof  is  thatched  with  raupo,  a  kind  of  reed,  of  which  the  natives 
form  their  huts.  The  flooring  is  sound  and  the  roof  not  low. 
The  interior  area  of  the  entire  mansion  measures  exactly  twenty 
feet  by  ten ;  but  by  means  of  a  curtain,  is  divided  into  an  eating 
and  sleeping  apartment :  these,  in  their  time,  play  many  pai-ts ; 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  boudoir,  kitchen,  nursery,  library, 
and  study.  I — brought  up  an  idle  English  lady,  accustomed  to 
pass  my  time  as  I  pleased,  to  divide  it  between  books  and 
amusements,  but  giving  much  more  of  it  to  pleasure  than  to 
study — am  the  household  goddess  of  this  paradise ;  here  I  wash 

*  A  similar  little  property  would  not  now  be  bought  for  less  probably 
than  200;. 
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and  cook,  feed  my  goats  and  dress  mj  baby,  or  when  the  little 
gentleman  sleeps,  endeayour  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  the 
toils  and  pleasures  of  an  emigrant's  life.  But  rude  as  onr  home 
is,  we  love  and  ei\joy  it  more  than  I  can  describe,  for  it  has  the 
inexpressible  chann  of  being — our  own. 

"  Labour  is  anxiously  demanded  here.  Carpenters  get  eight 
shillings  a-day.  We  could  not,  for  love  or  money,  procure  one 
to  floor  our  house,  so  trifling  a  job  being  deemed  quite  unworthy 
his  attention.  Labourers  get  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a-day 
— some  more ;  and  one  told  me  to-day  Ihat  he  was  wanted  in 
four  places  at  onoe.  Whoever,  therefore,  comes  out  above  this 
class,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  work  (unless  he  bring  capital 
with  him)  or  he  had  better  stay  at  home.  I  have  been  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  But  in  New  Zealand  all  this  is 
done  in  hope — ^in  the  steadfast  and  sure  hope — of  every  day  im- 
proving our  condition ;  of  being  able  to  rest  in  our  old  days ; 
and  of  leaving  to  our  children  (be  they  ever  so  many)  an  ample 
provision. 

But,  because  I  dwell  so  much  upon  the  labours  we  have  to 
perform,  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  without  amusements. 
We  have  races  and  regattas,  and  own  an  Epsom,  if  we  cannot 
boast  a  Derby.  At  the  races  I  was  not  present ;  but  the  regatta 
was  a  sight  idmost  worth  the  voyage  from  England.  I  mean  on 
account  of  the  Maori  race,  which  was  the  ninth  of  the  day. 
Three  large  canoes — their  bows  fantastically  carved  and  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  and  manned  by  powerful  native  crews — 
started  to  contest  for  the  prize.  At  the  stem,  and  amid-ship 
(their  dark  tall  figures  naked  to  the  waist),  stood  two  chiefs,  with 
frantic  gestures  and  wild  gesticulations,  animating  their  men  to 
victory.  They  almost  flew  over  the  course ;  and,  as  returning, 
they  neared  the  flag-ship,  it  was  a  neck-and-neck  contest  between 
the  two  leading  canoes.  But  Te  Whero  Where  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  of  the  north,  with  unearthly  yells,  urged  on  his 
men.  Fast  flew  his  canoe  beneath  the  powerful  strokes  of  its 
crew,  and  darting  forwards  by  a  length,  Te  Whero  Whero  gained 
the  honours  of  the  day.  Then  the  savages  gave  themselves  up 
to  all  the  excitement  of  victory.  They  shouted,  they  danced ; 
and  dashing,  reeking,  into  the  water,  raised  loud  and  long  their 
cry  of  victory,  and  triumph. 
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"  The  climate  is  beautiful.  I  dress  every  morning  with  the 
door  open  (it  is  an  outer  door).  Such  are  among  the  things  we 
do  with  impunity.  I  am  become  robust  and  strong.  My  kair^ 
from  being  weak  and  thin^  is  noio  so  thick  thai  I  can  scarcely  hear 
its  weight.  Standing  upon  Mount  Eden,  as  you  look  down  upon 
the  city  and  the  sea,  you  can  discern  no  smoke  or  impurity 
hanging  over  it,  as  over  oxir  English  towns.  The  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  balmy.  Poverty  hides  not  here  in  crowded  and  filthy 
dwellings.  The  children  are  chubby  and  clean;  the  women 
generally  well-dressed  and  healthy.  At  a  distance  from  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Mount  Eden,  lie  the  cemeteries,  one  for 
every  religious  denomination.  A  large  cross  marks  the  Eoman 
Catholic  burial-ground.  Each  grave  is  railed  in,  and  flowers  and 
shrubs  are  coming  up  around.  Slaughter-houses  are  not  suffered 
to  pollute  our  air.  No  meat  of  any  description  is  allowed  to  be 
killed  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  My  husband  walks  from 
our  suburban  residence  into  town  every  day.  Auckland  being 
built  upon  hills,  has  scarcely  a  level  street.  New  houses  are 
being  constantly  erected ;  new  shops  daily  opened ;  everything 
advances.  From  Freeman's  Bay,  passing  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel — a  handsome  stone  edifice,  with  a  large  floriated  cross — 
you  descend  West  Queen  Street  into  Queen  Street,  the  business 
quarter  of  the  young  metropolis.  Here  commences  the  great 
fuse.  Here  are  the  principal  merchants'  stores ;  and  here  sit 
the  Maories,  under  little  tents  of  white  calico,  their  goods  spread 
out  in  kits  on  the  ground  around  them.  In  this  street  also  stands 
the  prison;  the  resident  magistrate's  court  (similar  to  the 
English  County  Court),  held  every  day,  and  in  which  much 
business  is  done ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  The 
last  criminal  sittings  in  this,  were  held  on  the  first  of  this 
month.  There  were  six  cases  for  trial :  one,  that  of  a  Maori 
for  the  murder  of  a  fellow-native ;  he  was  only  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  Leaving  this,  and  parallel  to  West  Queen  Street, 
you  ascend  Shortland  Street,  in  which  is  the  principal  inn, 
called  the  Exchange  Hotel ;  and  several  shops,  which  would  not 
disgrace  any  European  town.  On  a  line  with  this  is  the 
crescent,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  church,  neatly  built  of  white 
stone,  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  inside  are  admirable ;  most  of  the  seats  are  free. 
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Two  lectems  supply  the  place  of  the  pompous  reading-desk  and 
pulpit  of  OUT  English  churches ;  and  two  clergymen  of  capability 
assist  the  bishop. 

"  Below  the  church  is  Cooper's  Bay,  then  Mechanics'  Bay,  and, 
last  of  all.  Official  Bay ;  where  are  the  residences  of  the  Judge 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Beyond  the  church  is  the  *  west 
end '  of  the  town,  and  the  road  leading  to  Epsom.  The  officers 
live  here ;  and  the  men  under  Government.  Here  are  the 
barracks  and  the  gardens  of  old  Goyemment-house ;  burned 
down  some  time  since,  and  not  yet  restored.  The  present 
residence  of  his  Excellency  is  a  place  of  the  most  unpretending 
character,  distinguished  only  by  the  soldiers  on  guard.  It  is 
situaibed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Mount 
Eden.* 

*'  Two  newspapers  are  published,  each  twice  a  week,  the  '  New 
Zealander '  and  the  *  Southern  Cross.'  Sales  at  auction-marts 
take  place  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted,  at  which 
every  variety  of  goods  are  to  be  purchased  at  cheap  rates ;  and 
auctioneers  appear  to  do  a  thriving  business  here.  There  are 
daily  schools  for  children,  one  for  every  sect.  The  Protestant, 
the  Boman  Catholic,  and  the  Scotch  churches,  each  have  their 
o\^'n,  and  the  Wesleyans  possess  a  large  college.  At  the  Boman 
Catholic  School,  which  is  conducted  by  a  Sister  of  Morcy,  a 
number  of  Maori  children  attend  very  regularly. 

"  The  country  round  Auckland  is  undulating :  hill  and  dale, 
with  small  mountains  interspersed.  There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  soil — scoriee  land,  fern  land,  and  *  tea-tree '  land.  The 
last  is  poor ;  the  other  two  are  good  :  but  the  scorisQ  is  by  far 
the  best ;  although  it  involves  considerable  labour  and  expense 
in  clearing.  The  uncultivated  country  scenery  bears  an  air  of 
gloomy  and  solitary  grandeur;  but  on  a  highway,  which  I 
traversed  the  other  day,  hedge-rows,  as  in  England,  extended 
for  miles;  singing-birds  cheered  us,  and  charming  cottages, 
embowered  in  trees,  stood  on  the  hill  brows,  and  dotted  the 
edges  of  the  plain.  The  greatest,  in  fiBiCt  the  only,  drawback  of 
the  country  round  Auckland,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  trees, 
except  such  as  are  planted  by  the  settlers ;   yet  within  eight 

*  A  handsome  new  Goyemmcnt-house  has  since  been  erected  near  the 
old  £iite. 
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miles  of  Auckland  the  vast  forests  begin.  Firewood  is,  conse- 
quently, six  shillings  a  ton  in  the  place  where  I  had  fondly 
hoped  to  eat  strawberries  of  my  own  planting  under  Kauri  trees 
two  hundred  feet  high.  There  is  but  one  decent  macadamized 
road  in  the  whole  district,  the  road  to  Epsom.  This  is  a  good, 
firm  road,  in  the  worst  weather.  The  Eden,  Tamaka,  and  On^ 
hunga  roads  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  in  the  winter  the  mud 
upon  them  is  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  carts.*  At  the  village  of 
On^hunga  is  situated  the  Pensioners'  Settlement;  it  is  a 
flourishing  and  populous  little  place,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island.  An  omnibus  runs  to  and  firo  between  it  and  Auck- 
land every  Sunday  during  the  smnmer. 

"  The  prices  of  provision  here  differ  somewhat  &om  those 
of  the  mother  countiy.  Bread,  when  we  first  landed,  was  four- 
pence-halfpenny  the  two-pound  loaf;  but  tea,  both  black  and 
green,  can  be  procured,  of  excellent  quality,  for  eighteenpence 
per  pound.  By  taking  a  quarter-chest,  you  can  get  it  at  fifteen- 
pence.  Coffee,  when  there  is  a  good  supply  in  the  market,  is 
eightpence  a  pound ;  when  scarce,  it  rises  as  high  as  eighteen- 
pence. Butter,  when  we  came,  was  a  shilling ;  it  is  now  fifteen- 
pence.  The  prime  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  are  sixpence  a 
pound:  of  pork,  fourpence.  You  can  buy,  for  sixpence,  as 
much  delicious  fish  as  will  serve  an  ordinary  family  for  two 
days'  dinner.!  The  kinds  of  fish  most  commonly  brought 
about,  are  the  snapper,  the  mullet,  and  a  fish  like  our  sole  in 
look  and  taste,  but  rather  smaller.  Oysters  are  sixpence  a  kit. 
A  kit  is  a  native  basket,  made  of  the  plaited  flax  of  the  country ; 
one  may  contain  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  oysters. 
Cockles,  called  here  pipis,  fetch  about  the  same  price.  Potatoes 
are  generally  about  three  shillings  the  hundredweight.  Peaches 
and  melons  are  plentifiil,  and  fine.  Oranges  and  cocoa-nuts  we 
get  fresh  from  Tahiti.  One  may  live  well  here  on  a  smaU  income. 
The  lowest  rate  of  interest  for  money  lent  is  ten  per  cent,  Ttodve 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  are  comm^y  ashed  and  given ;   so  that  a 

*  A  metalled  road,  equal  to  anv  English  turnpike,  has  since  been  made 
to  Onehunga,  and  many  good  roa^  have  since  been  formed  iu  other  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

t  The  fair  housekeeper's  provision  "  price  current "  is  correct  enough 
even  for  the  present  time,  though  prices  are  now  somewhat  higher ;  but 
she  is  certainly  no  judge  of  fish.    (See  page  79.) 
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person  coming  here  with  a  thousand  pounds  might  really  live  very 
comfortably  on  the  interest  of  the  money, 

^'To  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  New  Zealand  offers  a 
tempting  home.  No  taxes,  no  tithes,  no  rent  I  There  is  good 
land  for  their  seeds,  and  a  good  market  for  their  produce.  The 
farmer's  wife  may  sell  her  cheese  at  one  shilling  a  pound,  her 
butfcer  sometimes  at  two  shillings  a  pound ;  while  cattle  and 
stock  of  every  description  are  becoming  cheap.  The  emigrants 
most  welcome  in  New  Zealand  are  small  capitalists  and 
labourers. 

"  Let  me  put  in  a  good  werd  for  my  colony  to  any  one  who 
thinks  of  emigration.  If  you  are  not  doing  well  in  the  old 
country,  and  you  feel  it ;  if  you  can  discern  no  sunshine  in  the 
dai'kness  around  you;  aboTC  all,  if  you  are  industrious  and 
enduring,  then  emigrate.  And  though  it  may  be  only  because  I 
myseK  have  emigrated  hither,  and  am  happy,  that  I  would 
recommend  New  Zealand  to  you;  yet  I  think  that  its  own 
natural  advantages  speak  for  the  place.  Its  climate  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  world ;  &r  above  that  of  Australia.  There 
is  not  a  single  venomous  reptile.  The  colony  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  therefore  offers  you,  perhaps,  the  greater  chance  of 
making  yourself  rich  with  a  small  capital.  At  the  same  time,  it 
bids  fur  eventually  to  equal  any  colony  in  commerce,  as  it 
already  does  in  natural  advantages.  I  would  not  willingly 
deceive  any  one.  I  conscientiously  believe  what  I  write,  and  I 
have  written  nothing  which  I  have  not  either  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  heard  with  my  own  ears,  or  received  from  the  most 
tmdoubted  authority." 

The  rural  or  home  districts  of  Auckland  may  perhaps  bo 
defined  as — first,  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Waiheki)  overlapping  the 
harbour,  and  of  the  lands  which  fringe  the  north  shore  opposite 
the  town,  all  now  becoming  dotted  with  small  farms  and  clear- 
ings ;  second,  Coromandel  and  the  islands  of  Kawau  and  the 
Great  Barrier ;  third,  the  belt  of  Pensioner  Villages  (Onehunga, 
Otahuhu,  Howick,  and  Panmure) ;  and,  fourth,  the  districts  of 
Waiuku  and  Papaknra. 

Coromandel  lies  nearly  opposite  the  capital,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  across  the  Gulf.     It  possesses  a  fair  harbour  for  small 
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vessels,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  flourishing  timber  trade. 
Here,  and  on  the  opposite  harbour  of  Mercuiy  Bay,  the  kauri 
pine  and  other  valuable  trees  are  flne  and  abundant.  The  whole 
district,  in  fact,  from  Cape  Colville  to  the  Thames,  forming  an 
eastern  peninsula  forty  miles  long,  by  fifteen  broad,  is  well 
wooded,  but  rugged  and  mountainous ;  though  here  and  there  it 
presents  some  valleys  and  fertile  garden  spots.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coromandel,  and  though 
present  researches  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  commer- 
cially paying  quantities,  a  strong  belief  prevails  among  practical 
men  on  the  spot,  that  the  Coromandel  ranges  will  eventually 
give  forth  both  gold  and  other  ores  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  Eawau,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
capital,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  the  site  of  some 
promising  copper  works,  now  temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  necessary  mining  labour.  The 
Great  Barrier,  a  large  island,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  the 
Auckland  harbour,  to  which  it  forms  a  good  outer  breakwater, 
has  also  produced  some  copper.  It  is  well  wooded,  and 
possesses  a  fine  harbour  in  Port  Aborcrombie,  where  a  vessel  of 
500  tons  has  been  built.  The  coasts  abound  with  the  hapuka, 
one  of  the  best  fish  in  New  Zealand ;  and  the  few  native  and 
European  residents  possess  some  thriving  little  cultivations  and 
a  few  fine  cattle. 

The  Pensioner  Villages  were  laid  out  by  Government  for  a 
body  of  married  pensioners  (privates  and  o£&cers),  selected  from 
among  the  most  able-bodied  volunteers  in  England;  each 
private,  on  certain  conditions  of  light  military  service,  receiving 
the  gift  of  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  land.  The  experiment,  in  a 
civil  or  industrial  point  of  view,  has  proved  successfal — many  of 
the  men  having  acquired  landed  property,  and  created  clusters 
of  little  garden-farms  which  supply  Auckland  and  the  shipping 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  cheese,  butter,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  These  Pensioner  Villages,  connected  with 
each  other  by  good  roads,  lie  about  five  miles  apart,  in  a  sort  of 
irregular  segment  of  a  circle  round  the  town  and  the  suburban 
belt.  Onehunga,  the  nearest,  before  alluded  to  as  the  rising 
port  town  of  the  western  harbour,  is  six  miles  from  Auckland ; 
Howick,  the  most  distant,  about  twelve. 
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A  few  miles  from  Howick  we  reach  Dmry,  in  the  Papaknra 
district,  at  present  the  frontier  inland  Settlement  of  Auckland — 
the  natives  not  yet  having  parted  with  any  of  the  inland  tracts 
more  to  the  South.  Here  are  some  good  farms ;  and  the  whole 
district  is  rapidly  coming  under  cultivation.  Waiuku  lies  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Papakura,  nearer  the  coast,  between 
an  arm  of  the  Manukau  harbour  and  the  Awaroa  stream,  which 
latter  runs  into  the  Waikato.  Here,  a  canal  cut  of  about  a  mile, 
or  a  tramway  across  the  portage,  would  connect  the  Waikato 
with  the  western  harbour  of  Auckland.  The  Waiuku  is  not  a 
very  fertile  district,  but  owing  to  its  commanding  position  it 
has  been  rather  a  favourite  place  of  settlement.  It  has  always 
had  ready  access  to  Auckland  by  water,  and  a  fair  road  through 
Papakura  and  the  Pensioner  Villages  has  now  placed  it  in  direct 
communication  with  the  capital  by  land. 

Except  the  "North  shore,"  Coromandel,  and  the  Islands, 
which  are  all  woody,  these  rural  districts  of  Auckland,  including 
the  nearer  suburban  lands  and  the  Pensioner  Villages,  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  open  level  country,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  small  bush,  but  generally  covered  with  fern,  toetoe, 
ti-tree,  manuku  scrub,  flax,  and  coarse  grasses — lands  for  the 
most  part  reducible  to  cultivation  at  from  SI.  to  61,  per  acre ; 
some  of  them  very  poor  in  quality,  but  others  capable  (in  grass) 
of  feeding  five  to  six  sheep,  or  (under  the  plough)  of  producing 
thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

The  remaining  three  divisions  of  the  Auckland  Province,  the 
*« West-coast,"  the  "Central,"  and  the  "East-coast"  districts, 
require  but  brief  mention ;  for,  although  they  comprise  by  far 
the  largest  and  even  the  finest  portions  of  the  Province,  they  are 
(as  yet)  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  offer 
little  trace  of  European  settlement  or  population. 

The  West  coast  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  coast  from  Waiuku  to  Mokau,  and  bounded 
inland  by  the  river  Waipa — a  tract  of  country  some  100  miles 
long  by  26  broad.  It  contains  a  feir  proportion  of  agricultural 
land,  and  exhibits  the  two  European  Settlements  of  Whaingaroa 
and  Kawhia.  The  former  is  a  small  Settlement,  river-harbour, 
and  missionary  station,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  western  harbour 
of  Auckland,  numbering  some  200  settlers.     The  latter,  forty 
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miles  farther  sontE,  Ib  a  semi-natiye  settlement,  the  chief  port 
and  trading  post  of  the  powerful  Waikato  tribe,  and  an  im- 
portant Wcsleyan  mission  station :  it  possesses  a  fair  harbour 
for  coasters,  and  is  the  depot  of  a  large  natiye  trade — shipping 
pork,  potatoes,  wheat,  maize,  and  flax,  to  Auckland,  and  import- 
ing groceries  and  general  merchandise  for  its  native  customers 
in  return. 

The  ''  Central  District "  of  the  Auckland  Province  consists 
mainly  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Waikato  and  the  Waipa,  and 
may  be  said  to  extend  almoist  from  the  Fapakura  district  down 
to  lake  Taupo  and  the  northern  borders  of  the  Wellington 
Province.  It  embraces  a  tract  of  country  100  miles  long  by 
some  40  broad;  and  in  genial  climate,  rich  soil,  striking 
scenery,  water-carriage,  and  agricultural  and  pastoral  admixture 
of  forest,  fern,  grass,  and  flax  lands,  it  is  probably  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  "Garden  of  New  Zealand."  The  beautiful  lake 
Taupo  (fifty  miles  in  circumference),  which  bo  fitly  forms  the 
end  of  so  ^e  a  district,  surrounded  by  lakelets,  hot-springs,  and 
chalybeate  waters,  may  well  become  the  site  of  some  future  New 
Zeaknd  Cheltenham ;  whilst  towering  over  Taupo,  7000  feet 
high,  there  is  snow-capped  Tongariro,  forming  a  noble  back- 
ground to  these  "  Hesperides  "  of  the  Waikato. 

The  fifth,  or  "  East-coast,"  district  of  the  Auckland  Province 
winds  along  the  coast  from  the  Firth  of  the  Thames  to  Poverty 
Bay,  and  embraces  a  tract  of  country,  say  160  miles  long  by 
some  30  broad.  This  was  the  coast  first  visited  by  Cook,  and 
the  names  of  many  of  the  bays  and  capes  are  those  given  by  our 
illustrious  circumnavigator.  The  extensive  tract  of  country, 
forming  the  shores  of  the  great  Bay  of  Plenty,  well  deserves  the 
character  which  the  name  implies ;  there  being  no  part  of  New 
Zealand  where  the  natives  are  more  numerous  or  more  indus- 
trious, and  no  part  which  produces  such  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  pork,  and  other  native  produce  (shipped  coastwise) 
for  the  markets  of  Auckland. 

These  three  great  southern  districts,  constituting  two-thirds 
of  the  Province  of  Auckland,  form  the  stronghold  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  native  race.  The  "  West-coast,"  with  the  "  Central " 
district,  is  the  country  of  the  Waikato,  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  all  remaining  native  tribes ;  and  the  "  East-coast " 
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IB  dotted  with  the  villages  of  what  are  commonly  called  the 
East-coast  people.  But  the  entire  native  population,  even  of 
these  the  most  populous  parts  of  New  Zealand,  does  not  exceed 
30,000,  whilst  the  country  (under  the  plough)  would  probably 
be  found  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  two  or  three 
millions  of  colonists. 

Though,  however,  Whaingaroa  and  Eawhia  may  be  called  the 
only  European  Settlements  to  be  found  in  this  great  southern 
country,  there  are  several  native  villages  and  missionary  sta- 
tions scattered  over  it,  and  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  native  paths,  forest-tracks,  or  canoe  streams.  Here,  the 
traveller  will  occasionally  meet  with  the  germ  of  some  European 
Settlement  in  the  shape  of  little  knots  oi  white  men,  such  as 
small  frontier  squatters,  native  traders,  an  old  convict  or  two, 
retired  whalers,  runaway  sailors,  bush  sawyers,  and  mechanics — 
rude  pioneers  of  progress  who  renouncing  the  small  tyrannies  of 
civilisation  have  embraced  the  freer  life  of  the  natives,  wedded 
the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  land,  and  attached  themselves 
to  the  native  villages  as  influential  relatives  and  art  (or  war) 
teaching  members  of  the  community. 


Taranaki.* 

Taranaki,  the  western  Province  of  the  North  Island,  and  the 
seat  of  the  present  native  disturbances,  is  about  100  miles  in 
extreme  length,  by  60  in  extreme  breadth.  Its  chief  natural 
characteristics  are  these :— 1,  small  but  compact  area ;  2,  mode- 
rate native  population,  some  8500 ;  3,  climate,  slightly  cooler 
than  Auckland ;  4,  utter  absence  of  harbours,  lakes,  or  large 
rivers;  but  profusion  of  small  streams  and  water  power;  5, 
possession  of  Mount  Egmont,  the  most  beautiful  of  mountains ; 
6,  large  acreage  proportion  of  the  finest  agricultural  land. 

There  are  not  any  outlying  little  Settlements  in  this  Province. 
The  inhabitants  are,  or  rather  were,  concentrated  in  the  village- 
capital,  and  in  a  belt  of  farms,  hamlets,  and  clearings,  lying  around 
within  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Of  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres  which  the  Province  contains,  about  one-third 

•  Formerly  called  New  Plymouth.  The  chief  town  of  the  Province  is 
now  called  lievr  Plymouth,  and  the  Province  itself,  Taiouaki. 
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(tho  back  or  inland  portion)  consists  of  forest  tracts  of  valuable 
timber,  and  the  remainder  (the  open  undulating  country  along 
the  coast)  consists  mainly  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  of 
the  finest  character,  watered  by  a  hundred  Tamars,  Darts,  Doves, 
Deverons,  and  Dees. 

The  great,  but  the  only,  natural  deficiency  of  this  beautiful 
little  Province  is  the  absence  of  harbours — the  shipping  place  of 
the  town,  even,  being  only  an  open  roadstead.  Large  vessels 
anchor  about  two  miles  off,  and  goods  are  landed,  and  produce 
shipped,  in  large  cargo-boats.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  absence  of  a  harbour  is  the  cause  of  delay  and  anxiety 
rather  than  of  actual  loss.  Of  the  hundreds  of  small  vessels 
which  have  loaded  at  New  Plymouth  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  there  have  been  only  three  or  four  wrecked ;  and  in  fine 
weather,  cargo  is  probably  shipped  and  discharged  as  safely  and 
expeditiously  here  as  at  any  port  in  New  Zealand. 

New  Plymouth,  south  lat.  nearly  39°,  about  150  miles  from 
Auckland  by  sea,  is  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only,  small  town 
in  the  Province ;  and  with  the  suburban  hamlets  of  the  Enui, 
&ua,  Omata,  and  Tataramaka  may  number  some  3000  people. 
The  Settlement  was  founded  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  an  association  of  Cornish  and  Devonshire  gentlemen 
(Courtenays,  Molesworths,  Bullers,  Trelawneys,  &c.),  which 
afterwards  merged  into  the  great  London  Company,  and  was 
planted  by  Frederick  Alonzo  Carrington,  and  a  body  of  pioneer 
colonists  in  1841. 

The  village-capital,  snugly  planted  on  the  margin  of  the 
beach,  embosomed  amid  gentle  hills,  and  watered  by  the 
Huatoki,  Mangotuku,  and  tributary  bums,  displays  its  granite 
church  and  chapels,  its  rustic  mills  and  breweries,  snug  hostcl- 
ries,  stores,  and  primitive  shops ;  but,  affecting  no  town  airs, 
stands  out  before  the  world  a  robust,  hearty-looking  village, 
famed  throughout  the  land  for  its  troops  of  rosy  children, 
pretty  women,  honey,  fine  mutton,  and  dairies  of  Devonshire 
cream.  The  appearance  of  the  Settlement  from  sea,  in  fine 
weather,  is  both  beautiful  and  varied  :  the  taste  for  sylvan 
scenery  and  quiet  rustic  beauty  is  gratified  by  the  combination 
of  stream  and  forest,  glade  and  valley,  pastures  and  trim  fields, 
dotted  with  cattle  or  yellow  with  com ;  whilst,  for  the  Salvator 
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Bosa  eye,  there  is  tHe  snow-crested  Apollo  of  mountains, 
Mount  Egmont,  shooting  up,  from  a  sea  of  forest,  8000  feet  into 
the  brilliant  sky. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  picture  presented  by  New  Plymouth 
but  a  few  months  ago.  In  March  last,  however,  the  serious 
"  disturbances  "  described  in  Chapter  XVIII.  commenced.  A 
considerable  military  and  naval  force  has  been  despatched  to  the 
place  ;  and  two  or  three  smart  actions  have  been  fought  between 
the  rebel  natives  and  the  troops,  supported  by  a  naval  brigade, 
and  a  corps  of  rifle  volunteers,  in  which  the  whites,  being  far 
outnumbered  and  badly  led,  have  had  rather  the  worst  of  it. 
The  whole  of  the  settlers  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
cultivations,  and  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  the  town — most  of 
the  women  and  children  have  been  sent  to  Auckland  and  Nelson 
— numbers  of  the  houses  and  homesteads  scattered  over  the 
district  have  been  sacked  by  the  savage  or  burnt  to  the  ground 
— and  the  beautiful  little  Settlement,  long  the  garden  of  New 
Zealand,  has  been  all  but  annihilated  by  storm  of  war. 


Wkllington. 

Wellington,  the  southern  Province  of  the  North  Island,  is 
about  the  fourth  of  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  ex- 
treme length  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  800  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  80 ;  the  coast  line 
embraces  a  sweep  of  some  300  miles.  The  colonist  population 
is  now  about  13,000 ;  the  native  about  8,000. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  the  Wellington  Province 
are  these : — 1,  greater  liability  to  volcanic  action ;  2,  possession 
of  one  first-class  harbour  (but  only  one),  and  of  two  consider- 
able rivers  ;  3,  commanding  centrality  of  position  on  the  great 
sea  road  of  Cook's  Strait. 

This  Province  is  best  sketched  in  three  divisions,  viz. : — 
1,  Wellington  town  and  neighbourhood ;  2,  the  Cook's  Strait 
Settlements  ;  3,  Wairarapa,  and  the  pastoral  districts. 

Wellington  (south  lat.  41  J°),  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
about  170  miles  by  sea  from  New  Plymouth,  was  the  first  Settle- 
ment founded  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  was  planted 
by  the  late  Col.  Wakefield  and  a  body  of  pioneer  colonists  in 
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1840.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait,  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  two 
islands,  Wellington  occupies  one  of  the  most  central  and  com- 
manding sites  in  New  Zealand.  In  commercial  activity,  town- 
like character,  social  and  industrial  features,  Wellington  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Auckland ;  and,  comparing  small  things 
to  great,  has  hitherto  held  some  such  status  in  relation  to  the 
northern  capital  as  Liverpool  may  hold  to  London.  The  har- 
bour is  a  beautiful  sea-lake,  six  miles  in  length,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hiUs,  and  opening  by  a  deep  channel  into  the  marine 
highway  of  Cook's  Strait.  The  town,  containing  a  population 
of  about  6000,  occupies  a  fine  position  at  the  western  comer  of 
the  lake.  It  displays  a  line  of  stores,  shops,  and  substantial 
warehouses,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  many 
snug  villas,  on  the  hilly  terraces  above  ;  and  should  Wellington, 
rather  than  Nelson,  be  unwisely  made  the  seat  of  the  General 
Assembly,  it  will  become  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  tiny  court,  and  take  rank  as  the  political  metropolis 
of  the  Colony. 

Evidences  of  the  volcanic  action  which  still  lingers  in  New 
Zealand  are  now  perceptible  chiefly  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Wellington.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  two  or  three  serious 
shocks  have  been  experienced ;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the 
people  chiefly  concerned  in  the  character  of  the  ground  they 
stand  on,  do  not  appear  to  regard  their  occasional  "  shakings  " 
as  any  drawback  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  infant  city. 
Situated  on  the  edge  of  the  funnel  of  Cook's  Strait,  the  to^Ti,  too, 
is  swept  by  frequent  gales  of  wind ;  and  Bishop  Selwyn  says, 
with  some  humour,  that  "  no  one  can  speak  of  the  healthfulness 
of  Now  Zealand  till  he  has  been  ventilated  by  the  breezes  of 
Wellington,  where  malaria  is  no  more  to  bo  feared  than  on  the 
top  of  "  Chimborazo ;"  where  active  habits  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise are  evidently  favoured  by  the  elastic  tone  and  perpetual 
motion  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  where  no  fog  can  ever  linger 
long  to  deaden  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wellington  possesses  few  or  no  farm  districts  lying  contigu- 
ous to  the  town.  Wooded  steeps  rise  almost  perpendicular 
from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  country  for  twenty  miles 
around  consists  mainly  of  densely-timbered  mountain  ranges 
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out  up  by  gnllies  and  layines;  presenting  manj  a  dell  and 
dingle  for  garden,  cottage,  and  yilla,  but  offering  little  or  no 
available  land  for  the  plough.  The  Hutt,  a  beautiful  valley  and 
thriving  village  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (a  little  Sicily  of  fruits,  flowers,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  garden  produce,  but  unfortunately  subject  to  de- 
structive floods),  is  indeed  the  only  agricultural  district  im- 
mediately in  connection  with  the  infimt  capital. 

The  Cook's  Stbait  Settlsmkkts. — Though,  however,  the 
rugged  forest  belt  surrounding  Wellington  isolates  her,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  from  the  open  country  of  the  plou^  and 
the  fleece,  she  now  possesses  ready  access  to  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  in  either  island.  A  fiedr  road  of 
twelve  miles,  winding  through  the  forest  hills  at  ike  back  of 
the  town,  and  dotted  with  road-side  cottage-ckarings,  leads  to 
Porirua,  a  pretty  lake  and  harbour  for  small  craft  in  Cook's 
Strait.  Here,  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Strait,  commences 
a  tract  of  fine  coast  country,  some  100  miles  in  length  by  20  in 
breadth ;  and  here,  virtually  joining  each  other,  and  connected 
by  a  good  coast  road,  we  find  the  little  Settlements  of  Manawatu 
Bangitikei,  Turakina,  and  Wanganui. 

Manawatu,  about  70  miles  from  Wellington,  is  a  considerable 
river,  navigable  for  coasting  craft.  The  colonists,  to  the 
number  of  some  200,  are  scattered  along  its  banks  ;  and  possess 
a  considerable  extent  of  cleared  land,  and  some  fine  flocks  and 
herds. 

Wanganui,  some  50  miles  farther  north,  is,  however,  the  most 
important  member  of  this  chain  of  coast  Settlements.  Its  river, 
nmning  nearly  200  miles  through  a  bold  and  rugged  country, 
but  exhibiting  various  native  villages  and  cultivations  along  its 
banks,  affords  canoe  water-carriage  for  some  amount  of  native 
produce,  and  admits  vessels  of  100  to  200  tons  up  to  the  town. 
The  village-town,  planted  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  a  military  post,  a  leading  mission  station,  and  the 
head-quarters  and  chief  dep6t  of  a  large  and  flourishing  native 
trade.  It  numbers  some  1000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  direct 
trade  with  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  owns  a  little  steamer  making 
about  fortnightly  trips  to  Wellington  and  Nelson,  displays  its 
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cnstom-lioiise  and  stores,  and  boasts  its  newspaper,  edited  by  a 
gentleman  fonnerly  on  the  staff  of  the  London  "  Spectator." 

Wairakapa. — A  fiiir  road  past  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  ronning 
inland  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  places  Wellington  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Wairarapa  plains,  distant  £rom  the  town  about 
40  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  pastoral  districts  in  New 
Zealand,  now  exhibiting  two  or  three  little  yillage-towns,  and 
the  homesteads  and  stock  stations  of  nmnbers  of  thriving 
Squatters,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds. 

The  interior  of  the  Province,  a  country  watered  by  the  feeders 
of  the  Manawatu  and  Wanganui,  traversed  by  the  Eua  Wahine 
range,  and  running  up  to  the  confines  of  lake  Taupo,  is  com- 
paratively little  known.  The  native  population  is,  however, 
small  and  scattered,  and  the  tract  is  said  to  exhibit  various 
small  plains  and  valleys  well  suited  for  cultivation. 


Hawkes'  Bat. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  late  "Act  of  the  General  Ab- 
sembly,"  an  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  of  country,  some  100 
miles  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North 
Island,  has  been  raised  into  a  distinct  Province,  imder  the  name 
of  Hawkes'  Bay. 

In  size  of  area,  compactness  of  foim,  happy  mean  of  climate, 
and  centrality  of  position  between  the  two  great  Provinces  of 
Auckland  and  Wellington,  Hawkes'  Bay  bears  a  considerable 
general  resemblance  to  Taranaki.  The  native  population  is 
about  3500,  the  European  already  about  the  same.  The  area 
of  the  Province  is  three  millions  of  acres,  about  a  third  of  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Grovemment.  The  capital  is  the 
in&nt  town  of  Port  Napier,  containing  at  present  about  500 
people,  and  possessing  a  fair  harbour  for  steamers  and  coasting 
vessels.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  composed  of 
land  of  great  natural  fertility,  well  suited  for  agricultural  and 
pastoral  purposes  ;  and  looking  at  the  combination  of  advantages 
possessed  by  Hawkes'  Bay — at  its  fine  soil  and  climate,  its  fair 
harbour  and  shipping  advantages,  its  centrality  of  position  be- 
tween the  two  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand — ^it  is,  I  think,  by 
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no  means  improbable,  if  the  native  disturbances  in  the  North 
Island  are  soon  effectually  quelled,  that  there  will  be  no  part  of 
"New  Zealand  which,  during  the  next  few  years,  will  exhibit 
a  larger  annual  increase  in  population  and  exports. 


Nblson. 

Nelson,  the  northern  Proyince  of  the  South  Island,  is  about 
the  fourth  of  the  size  of  England.  Its  extreme  length  £rom 
north  to  south  is  nearly  160  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  80,  wMst  the  coast  line  embraces  a  sweep  of 
about  300  miles.  The  colonist  population  of  the  Province 
may  now  approach  12,000.  The  native  population  scarcely 
exceeds  1000. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  Province  are  these : — small 
comparative  proportion  of  cultivable  land,  very  small  native 
population,  the  existence  of  a  worked  gold-field,  oud  indications 
of  considerable  mineral  wealth  in  coal  and  copper. 

Nelson  (south  latitude  41J°),  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
about  140  miles  by  sea  from  Wellington  and  New  Plymouth, 
was  the  second  Settlement  founded  by  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany. Counting  the  suburbs,  it  may  now  contain  about  6000 
inhabitants,  and  was  planted  by  the  lamented  late  Captain 
Arthur  Wakefield,  and  a  body  of  pioneer  colonists,  in  1842. 

Standing  on  the  margin  of  a  snug  dock-like  harbour,  at  the 
bottom  of  Blind  Bay,  and  nestling  from  cold  south  blasts  under 
a  wall-like  circle  of  precipitous  hills,  Nelson  enjojrs  a  climate 
of  brilliant  serenity  well  fitting  her  to  become  New  Zealand's 
bay-side  Brighton. 

In  picturing  to  himseK  these  little  New  Zealand  towns,  how- 
ever, the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  differ  radically 
from  anything  in  England.  When  we  are  told  that  Auckland 
and  Wellington  and  Nelson  are  sea-ports  containing  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  wo  might  naturally  suppose  that  they 
bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  our  second-class  English  sea- 
ports ;  and  that  they  were  of  about  the  same  local  and  relative 
importance  as  Poole  or  Falmouth,  or  Bideford  or  Berwick.  But 
the  supposition  would  be  utterly  erroneous  :  the  social  features 
of  the  places  are  utterly  dissimilar.     The  people  of  Poole,  for 
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instance,  were  bom  in  Poole,  have  never  been  much  ont  of 
Poole,  speak  ^' Poole  English,"  have  a  small  inheritance  of 
"  Poole  ideas,"  and  see  no  more  of  the  reigning  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  country  than  may 
be  compressed  into  the  circumference  of  a  "Poole  Mayor." 
But  the  people  of  Auckland  and  Wellington  and  Nelson  and 
Christchurch  are  people  brought  to  one  focus  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom:  Liverpool  merchant  and  London  clerk, 
doctor  from  Dublin,  lawyer  from  Leeds,  Cambridge  M,A.,  tutor 
from  Oxford,  naval  officer  from  Jersey,  old  cavalry  man  from 
Brussels,  Lidian  invalid,  Lincolnshire  squire,  shipwright  from 
Portsmouth,  brewer  from  Brighton,  bishop  from  Eton,  brick- 
layer from  Bath,  &c.,  <Sbc.,  &c.,  constitute  their  multifarious 
populations.  Each  place,  too,  has  its  own  little  parliament  and 
complete  governmental  machinery  on  the  spot,  and  this  descrip- 
tion of  population  oud  mode  of  government,  coupled  with  the 
greater  romance  and  hardiness  of  young  colonial  life,  impart 
a  social  variety,  a  vigour,  boldness,  and  originality  of  character 
to  these  little  antipodal  communities,  which  we  should  find  little 
trace  of  in  the  small  town  populations  of  the  mother-country. 
The  New  Zealand  provincial  metropolis,  too,  is  not  more 
different  from  the  English  town  in  social  aspects  than  it  is  in 
physical  appearance.  Gas,  and  granite  pavement,  omnibus  and 
perambulator,  are  things  to  come ;  streets  are  wider,  buildings 
more  scattered,  shops  more  in  the  general  store  style,  suburbs 
more  rural ;  "  rus  in  urbe  "  is  the  dominant  character,  and  the 
cornfield  and  the  dairy  farm  almost  border  on  the  warehouse 
and  the  wharf. 

Nelson,  like  Wellington,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  hills  and 
broken  country,  possesses  but  little  available  land  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  town.  The  chief  agricultural  districts  in 
the  nei^bourhood  are  the  fine  valley  of  the  Waimea,  a  tract 
under  high  cultivation;  and  the  Motueka,  a  pleasant  district 
lying  across  the  bay.  Aorere,  the  gold-field,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Motueka,  has  already  been  alluded  to  at  page  100 :  here  a 
little  township  called  Oollingwood  is  springing  up,  and  if  these 
infant  *'  New  Zealand  Diggings  "  prove  as  rich  as  they  promise, 
Oollingwood  will  unquestionably  become  a  c(»isiderable  settle- 
ment. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the  Nelson  Province 
appears  to  be  a  densely-timbered  Alpine  wilderness — a  Black 
Forest  region,  imfitted  for  the  most  part  for  plough  or  fleece. 
Indeed,  though  running  less  into  the  heart  of  the  country  in  its 
course  through  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Otago,  this 
rugged^  region  (including  in  its  Alpine  ranges  the  highest  peak 
in  New  Zealand,  Mount  Cook,  18,200  feet)  extends  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  South  Island,  500  miles  from  Cape  Fare* 
well  to  Dusky  Bay.  It  is  a  savage  gloomy  country,  silent, 
desolate,  and  dreary.  Here  and  there,  in  some  secluded  nook,  a 
few  miserable  natives  (lone  remnants  of  early  fugitives  from  the 
massacres  of  the  eastern  side),  true  '  children  of  the  mist '  and 
^  wild  men  of  the  woods, '  have  raised  their  little  huts  and  snare 
the  kiwi  and  the  weka  unmolested  and  unseen.  But  this  vast 
tract  is  unpeopled ;  millions  of  acres  have  never  been  trodden 
by  human  foot  since  their  first  upheavement  from  the  sea ;  it  is 
a  country  fresh  from  nature's  rudest  mint,  untouched  by  hand  of 
man — a  region  where,  if  anywhere,  Audubon  woxdd  have  met 
the  moa  on  the  mountain  top,  and  Owen  stumbled  over  the 
ichthyosaurus  basking  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  part  of  New  Zealand 
has  as  yet  been  but  very  partially  explored,  and  it  is  not  impro-* 
bable  tiiat  the  expedition  now  led  into  the  wilderness  by  Mr. 
Haast  may  reveal  more  available  land  here  than  there  was 
reason  to  expect.  The  Buller  and  the  Grey  rivers  are  said  to 
water  certain  tracts  of  fine  country  to  the  south  of  the  Nelson 
Province,  whilst  we  may  remember  that  if  the  AwerQ  sample  of 
this  rude  region  be  a  fedr  sample  of  the  bulk,  this  rugged  west 
coast  may  prove  to  be  New  Zealand's  "  Gk>ld  coast." 


MABLBOBOUGH. 

This  part  of  New  Zealand,  formerly  a  portion  of  Nelson,  has 
lately  been  erected  into  a  separate  Province  under  the  above 
name.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  140  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  about  60,  and  its  capital  is  Picton,  standing  on  a  fine 
deep-sea  harbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
Being  yet  in  its  first  injGetncy,  Marlborough  does  not  at  present 
number  more  than  about  a  thousand  people ;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
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likelj  to  become  a  fiayotirite  locality  with  emigrants.  The 
south-eastern  portion  of  this  Province  consists  mainly  of  the 
Wairau  Plains,  one  of  the  finest  and  first  occupied  sheep  dis- 
tricts in  New  Zealand.  Here,  we  find  *'  Flaxboume,"  the  stock 
station  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  accomplished  author  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  on  New  Zealand  Sheep  Farming ;  and,  here,  are  found 
the  Runs  of  many  of  our  Shepherd  Princes  well  stocked  with 
brood-mare,  shortibom,  and  merino. 

The  northern  end  of  the  Province,  washed  by  Cook's  Strait, 
is  a  rugged  densely-wooded  country,  indented  with  coves,  bays, 
creeks,  havens,  and  harbours  of  every  size,  shape,  and  capacity. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  25  miles 
long,  with  one  entrance  three,  and  the  other  six  miles  broad,  is 
a  gigantic  ocean  dock,  capable  of  berthing  the  whole  British 
navy ;  and  Pelorus  Sound,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  a  like  group 
of  natural  docks,  embracing  250  miles  of  shore  and  beach.  But 
the  wooded  hills  rise  so  abruptly  from  the  margins  of  these  101 
harbours,  that  many  of  them  scarce  offer  a  thousand  ploughable 
acres ;  and  until  New  Zealand  is  equipping  an  armament  for 
the  conquest  of  China,  or  the  repression  of  France  in  the 
Pacific,  some  of  these  ocean  docks  may  prove  ornamental  rather 
than  useful  to  her  good  Province  of  Marlborough.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  land  around  many  of  them, 
broken  as  it  is,  is  land  capable  of  producing  com  and  fruits 
in  luxuriant  abundance;  and  looking  at  the  fine  position  of 
these  "hundred  havens"  on  Cook's  Strait,  at  their  centraHty 
of  position  between  the  two  provincial  capitals  of  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  at  the  abundance  of  fish  and  timber  which  they 
afford,  at  the  fine  climate  and  magnificent  bay  and  forest  scenery 
which  they  possess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  population 
spreads,  some  of  them  will  become  the  seats  of  flourishing  little 
communities  of  fishers,  sawyers,  shipwrights,  small  farmers, 
health-recruiting  visitors,  and  maintaining  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  with  the  markets  of  Nelson  and 
Wellington,  by  small  steamers  and  coasters,  fishing-yawls  and 
cutter-yachts;  whilst,  dominating  the  noble  waters  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  there  may  some  day  be  found  a  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  in  which  New  Zealand  may  find  her 
London,  her  Portsmouth,  and  her  Pembroke  combined. 
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The  centre  Province  of  the  South  Island  is  about  one-third 
the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  about  250  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west  on  the  meridian  of  44^  about  180  miles ;  the  coast  line 
embraces  a  sweep  of  400  miles.  The  colonist  population  must 
now  be  near  13,000 ;  the  native  does  not  exceed  600. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  this  Province  are 
these : — Small,  all  but  non-existent,  native  population ;  a  rather 
cooler  climate,  possession  of  that  curious  harbour-stored  pro- 
jection, Banks'  Peninsula ;  and  possession  of  the  great  pastoral 
plains  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  large  tracts  of  open  agricultural 
country  well  fitted  for  the  plough. 

Canterbury  was  founded  by  a  brilliant  association  of  peers, 
bishops,  and  commoners,  patriotically  interested  in  improving 
the  character  of  British  colonisation;  and  Lyttelton,  its  port- 
town  (south  lat.  43^°,  about  200  miles  by  sea,  both  from 
Wellington  and  Otago),  together  with  Christchurch,  its  young 
city  of  the  plains,  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  by  John 
Bobert  Godley,  James  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  a  body  of 
pioneer  colonists,  in  1850. 

Port  Victoria  (old  Port  Cooper),  the  harbour  of  Lyttelton, 
though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  Cook's  Strait,  and 
northern  harbours,  is  a  fine  land-locked  ocean-inlet,  and  its 
duplicate  planted  at  Deal  would  be  a  cheap  bargain  to  British 
commerce  at  the  price  of  ten  millions  sterling. 

Lyttelton,  counting  some  2000  inhabitants,  is  a  neat  infant 
town,  presenting  an  air  of  regularity  and  finish  seldom  seen  in 
the  young  Settlements  of  a  New  Land.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  rough,  precipitous  hills,  climbing  which,  we  see  beneath 
us  the  fiunous  Canterbury  plains — three  millions  of  acres  rolling 
back  in  gentle  rise  forty  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  central 
highlands,  watered  by  twenty  rivers,  and  spreading  north  and 
south  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 

A  deep  fringe  of  fine  cattle  grazing,  and  loamy  agricultural 
land  extends  along  the  seaboard  of  this  noble  plain.  But  the 
great  inland  portion  of  it  is  a  true  pastoral  country ;  composed, 
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for  the  most  port,  of  tracts  of  light  loam  on  a  porous  subsoil, 
intermixed  with  pebbly  traots,  all  covered  with  perpetual 
herbage  of  various  grasses,  and  well  suited  for  the  breeding  and 
depasturing  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  It  is  bare  of  timber, 
and  is  intersected  by  many  rapid  streams,  difficult  to  ford  when 
swollen ;  but  shelter  for  young  stock,  for  gardens  and  clearings, 
is  easily  obtained  by  planting  ;  fire-wood,  building  timber  and 
fencing  stuff,  are  close  at  hand  in  the  forests  of  Banks*  Penin- 
sula ;  stock  stations,  shepherds'  huts,  squatters*  homesteads,  with 
their  paddocks  and  patches  of  garden  and  corn-field,  are  dotted 
over  it  in  every  direction ;  flocks  and  herds  are  spreading  from 
point  to  point;  and  it  deservedly  ranks  as  the  finest  pastoral 
district  in  either  island,  and  as  the  true  domain  of  the  '^  golden 
fleece." 

The  two  marked  features  of  this  great  Plain,  are  the  absence 
of  wood,  and  the  profusion  of  water.  The  three  million  acres 
scarce  boast  a  tree.  But  jealousy  has  talked  a  considerable 
amount  of  nonsense  as  to  the  **  treeless  plains  of  Canterbury  " 
— Auckland  and  Wellington  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  perhaps  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  too  much  wood.  There 
is  timber  enough  on  or  near  Banks'  Peninsula,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  highlands,  to  supply  the  Plains  with  fences,  fuel,  ancl 
building  stuff,  for  five  centuries  to  come.  I  grant  that  in 
certain,  bleakest,  spots  during  a  "southerly  burster,*'  the 
position  of  the  newly-imported  merino  is  occasionally  embar- 
rassing :  if  he  does  not  get  up  to  feed  he  starves ;  and  if  he  doeSj 
the  blast  may  fihear  him  clean.  But  quick-hedges,  Osage-orange 
hedges,  hedges  of  fiirze,  mixed  fancy-hedges  of  broom,  bramble, 
geranium,  and  dog-rose,  thick  break-winds  of  Phormium  tenax ; 
together  with  belts,  clumps,  and  hedge-rows  of  blue  gum,  karaka, 
ngio,  acacia,  ash,  elm,  and  other  Australian  New  Zealand  and 
English  trees,  are  easily  reared  in  Canterbury;  and  colonists 
like  hers,  in  five  years  more,  may  make  their  naked  plains  woody 
and  sheltered  enough  for  fox  and  pheasant ;  and  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye  as  they  are  profitable  to  the  pocket.  Profusion  of 
rivers,  not  absence  of  forests,  seems  to  me  the  true  and  the  only 
natural  defect  of  the  great  Canterbury  Plains.  In  her  two 
hundred  miles  of  east-coast  some  forty  streams  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  the  vicious  character  of  these  torrents, 
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the  contempt  of  ntilitj  they  display,  is  positively  exasperating 
The  river  gods  who  rule  their  floods  must  take  a  heathen 
pleasure  in  thwarting  Christian  colonisation :  on  the  coast, 
scarce  one  of  them  forms  a  cove  fit  for  a  bumboat — inland,  each 
at  times,  would  hurl  an  elephant  off  his  legs  and  roll  the  carcase 
to  tfie  sea.  And  when  Canterbury  becomes  more  peopled,  when 
free  path  is  more  necessary,  her  provincial  chest  will  un- 
questionably have  to  disburse  most  freely  for  ford  and  ferry 
service,  and  for  repair  and  renewal  of  bridge  and  boat. 

Christchurch,  the  rural  capital  of  the  plains,  about  eight 
miles  from  Lyttelton,  over  the  harbour  hills,  containing  some 
2000  people,  is,  as  yet,  only  a  considerable  village  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Avon.  The  country  around  is  dotted  with 
corn-fields,  pastures,  orchards,  and  dairy-farms;  and  the 
luxuriance  of  crop,  the  sleek  full-fed  look  of  all  domestic 
animals  which  these  cultivations  exhibit,  prove  that  the  ragged- 
looking  tracts  of  similar  soil  which  surround  them  need  but 
the  magic  touch  of  plough  and  spade  to  be  clothed  with  a  like 
mantle  of  blooming  fertility. 

The  physical  "difficulty,"  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
Canterbury  Province,  has  been  the  connecting  of  the  port-town 
of  Lyttelton  with  the  great  interior  Plains — this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  being  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  small  steamers  to 
ply  from  Lyttelton  harbour  up  the  river  Avon  to  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  Christchurch,  and  will  eventually  be  over- 
come by  the  formation  of  a  short  railroad,  partly  winding  round 
and  partly  piercing  the  hills. 

The  principal  small  Settlements  of  the  Canterbury  Province 
are  Eaipoi,  a  rising  village  port,  ten  miles  from  Christchurch 
on  the  banks  of  the  Courtenay ;  Timaru,  a  fine  pastoral  district 
on  the  south  coast ;  and  Akaroa,  Port  Levy,  and  Pigeon  Bay,  in 
Banks'  Peninsula.  Akaroa  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  these  little  peninsulated  Settlements,  all  possess- 
ing excellent  ports,  and  all  lying  within  three  or  four  hours' 
run  of  the  provincial  metropolis,  will  probably  become  the  seat 
of  a  large  industrial  poptdation — ^supplying  fish,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  firewood  for  the  shipping  and  town  of  Lyttelton,  and 
fence-stuff  and  building-timber  for  the  shepherds  of  the  plams. 
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Otago  18  the  extreme  soutlieni  Province  of  the  South  Island, 
and,  climatically  speaking,  occupies  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  Provinces  of  New  Zealand  as  Scotland  occupies  to 
England.  Its  extreme  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is 
200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  meridian  of  46°)  nearly 
the  same ;  whilst  the  coast  line  embraces  a  sweep  of  500  miles. 
The  colonist  population  is  about  11,000;  the  natives  do  not 
number  more  than  500. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  the  Province  are  these — 
Great  area  and  coast  line ;  colder  (but  not  cold)  climate ;  small, 
all  but  non-existent,  native  population ;  and  possession  of  large 
districts  both  of  fine  pastoral  and  agricultnral  land. 

The  hd  of  Otago  being  loosely  spoken  of  as  the  ScaUa/nd  of 
New  Zealand  sometimes  leads  to  rather  an  injurious  misconcep- 
tion as  to  its  climate.  The  New  Zealand  thermometrical  tables 
are  at  present  somewhat  partial  and  imperfect;  but,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  show  that  in  mean  annual  temperature  the  climate 
of  Otago  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  colder  than  that  of  Nelson, 
whilst  in  regard  to  rain^  Dunedin  would  appear  to  be  some 
15  per  cent,  drier  than  the  North  Island.  The  tree  fern,  the 
tree  fuchsia,  and  other  tender  plants  flourish  through  the  winter 
in  the  woodlands  of  Otago  just  as  they  do  in  the  forests  of  the 
North ;  and  the  Kakariki,  a  delicate  little  parroquet,  is  just  as 
common  a  bird,  winter  and  summer,  around  the  wooded  shores 
of  Foveaux  Strait,  as  it  is  about  the  coasts  of  Cook's  Strait,  or 
the  waters  of  the  Wait^mata. 

Dunedin,  (S.  lat.  45 J°),  about  200  miles  by  sea  from  Port 
Lyttclton,  is  the  village-capital  of  the  Province,  and,  counting 
its  little  suburban  districts,  may  now  contain  some  3000  people. 
It  was  founded  by  an  association  of  members  of  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  Settlement  was  planted  by  Captain  Cargill 
and  a  body  of  Scotch  emigrants  in  1848.  Dunedin  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  fine  loch,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  two  harbours ;  the  deep  or  seaward  half  running 
up  to  Port  Chalmers,  beyond  which  large  ships  do  not  come ; 
and  the  shallow,  inland  half,  extending  to  Dunedin,  and  acces- 
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sible  only  for  small  craft  and  light-draught  steamers.  The  agri- 
cultural operations  of  the  settlers  are  at  present  chiefly  confined 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Taieri  and  Tokomoriro,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  town ;  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Clutha,  a  semi-nayigable 
riyer,  some  fifty  miles  distant.  But  perhaps  half  the  Otago 
Province  consists  of  interspersed  pastoral  and  agricultural  disr 
tricts  of  considerable  fertility;  and  as  Otago  becomes  more 
cosmopolitan  and  attractive  of  population,  there  will,  I  fancy, 
be  no  Province  likely  to  figure  in  the  markets  with  greater  ex- 
ports of  com  and  wool. 

A  flourishing  young  Settlement,  Invercargill  (prettily  named 
after  the  veteran  founder  of  Otago,  Captain  Cargill),  is  springing 
up  on  a  branch  of  the  New  Biver  in  Foveaux  Straits,  about 
140  miles  south  of  Dunedin,  and  one  or  two  sister  villages  are 
arising  on  the  banks  of  Jacob's  Eiver,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
fine  harbour  of  the  Bluff.  These  little  Strait  Settlements  will 
probably,  ere  long,  shake  off  their  local  allegiance  to  Otago,  and, 
like  B^wkes'  Bay  and  Marlborough,  seek  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  Province.  In  natural  advantages,  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  be  any  finer  site  than  Invercargill  for  a  large 
settlement  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  The  position  of  the 
place  is  almost  central,  between  two  harbours,  the  Bluff  and 
New  River — a  fine  stream,  navigable  for  twenty  miles.  These 
harbours  are  practically  nearer  to  the  Australian  ports,  and  a 
week's  sail  nearer  England  than  any  harbours  in  New  Zealand. 
There  is  no  large  native  population  in  the  country  to  impede 
colonisation,  but  there  is  a  scattered  population  of  old  squatters 
civilised  natives  and  inteUigent  haK-castes,  which  may  materi- 
ally strengthen  the  first  efforts  of  colonisation ;  whilst  as  to 
land,  there  is  probably  no  part  of  New  Zealand  where  so  great  an 
extent  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  could  be  found  lying 
in  open  communication  with  a  seaport  and  shipping  harbour. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  little  communities  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Invercargill,  and  of  the  description 
of  the  countcy  which  it  commands,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  short  extracts  from  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Otago 
to  New  River : "  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Nayler,  an 
old  "  compagnon  de  voyage." 

"  This  morning  we  started  for  Jacob's  River,  and  after  a  walk 
of  twenty-two  miles  over  a  splendid  beach,  we  came  to  the 
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native  settlement.  Men,  women,  and  children,  ponred  out  to 
meet  ob  ;  some  ran  forward  to  apprize  the  whalers  of  our  arrival 
— ^five  strangers  at  onoe  was  an  event  unheard  of.  Jacob's 
liiver  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  whaling  station ;  but  now 
little  is  done  in  that  line.  The  singular  social  position  of  this 
place  is  one  of  those  which  travellers  meet  with  but  once  in 
their  lives.  There  had  been  some  sickness  amongst  th^m  ;  and 
a  surgeon  was  their  greatest  desire.  Next  to  a  doctor,  a  clergy- 
man was  spoken  of  as  the  most  desirable  importation:  not 
exactly  for  the  benefit  of  his  ministry ;  they  would  be  content 
to  bury  their  own  dead,  but  they  did  wish  to  be  married  by  the 
Churclu  The  surplus  of  female  children  bom  over  males  was 
most  remarkable  ;  about  one  boy  to  ten  girls.*  The  river,  with 
its  well-wooded  banks,  is  very  picturesque ;  and  the  clearings, 
dotted  around,  formed  a  pleasing  landscape. 

"  New  Bivbb.  ^Hauled  the  boat  up  high  and  dry,  and  having 
packed  our  blankets  and  provisions,  we  turned  our  fskoes  inland. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  delighted  me.  Here  were  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  beautiful  undulating  land,  with  natural  grasses, 
studded  with  large  masses  of  bush,  containing  excellent  timber 
— reminding  one  of  a  gentleman's  park  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Small  streams  of  excellent  water  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
country.  To  the  westward  appeared  a  range  of  wooded  hills, 
and  beyond  them  the  snowy  Southern  Alps.  A  stock-fftrmer 
could  not  desire  a  better  country,  a  sheep-farmer  would  peihaps 
like  something  higher,  but  the  general  agriculturist  would  be 
admirably  suited.  I  had  no  implement  to  turn  up  the  soil,  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  I  judged  it  excellent ; 
and  in  New  Zealand  it  is  rare  to  find  a  bad  soil.  I  was  grieved 
to  turn  my  back  on  this  splendid  district ;  but  night  was  closing 
on  us,  and  we  returned  to  see  what  cheer  our  trusty  guide  had 
provided  for  the  bivouac." 

About  a  hundred  miles  westward  of  Inveroargill  we  find 
Dusky  Bay,  a  remarkable  group  of  harbours  forming  the  extreme 
south-western  ocean  docks  of  New  Zealand — ^abounding  in  fine 
timber  and  shoals  of  fish,  but  apparently  offering  no  available 
land  for  the  plough  or  the  fleece. 

*  Is  not  this  a  remarkable  physiological  fact  ?  Jacob's  Biver,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  is  a  mixed  community,  consisting  of  whalers  and  Natives,  and 
of  the  progeny  of  these,  the  balf-caBteo. 
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Stewart's  Island,  opposite  Inyercargill,  across  the  Strait, 
though  not  officially  included  in  the  Province,  may  at  present 
be  regarded  as  an  islimd  county  of  Otago.  Some  little  mixed 
communities  of  tens  and  twenties,— old  whalers,  natives,  half- 
castes,  &c. — are  scattered  about  the  bays  of  the  island.  It  is 
weU  wooded,  and  possesses  some  fertile  little  valleys,  together 
with  several  excellent  harbours;  Paterson's  Inlet  and  Port 
Pegasus  being  two  of  the  finest  in  New  Zealand. 

Some  New  Aberdeen  planted  here,  would  embrace  many  ad- 
vantages as  a  whaling  port ;  and  lying  close  on  the  track  of  the 
Australian  homeward  fleets,  would  be  the  only  civilised  spot  a 
ship  would  approach  in  traversing  the  desolate  waste  of  waters 
between  Australia  and  Oape  Horn. 


COMMUNIOATION      BETWKEN      THB      PbOVINOKS.  —  Half-a^doZCn 

small  steamers  ply  along  the  coasts,  and  keep  up  an  irregular 
communication  between  various  of  the  Provinces.  Negotiations, 
however,  are  now,  I  believe,  pending  between  the  General 
Qovemment,  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  one  or  two  private 
houses,  for  effecting  great  improvement  in  inter-provincial  steam 
communication ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  present  year,  a  regular  weekly  steam  service  will 
be  organized  between  each  of  the  six  or  seven  chief  settlements 
of  the  colony.  The  regular  vessels  of  the  London  Lines,  too, 
and  other  English  ships,  together  with  numerous  Australian 
traders,  commonly  visit  two  chief  Settlements,  and  carry  on 
passengers  fit)m  one  to  the  other ;  whilst  a  fleet  of  small  craft 
is  continually  plying  round  the  coasts,  from  Province  to  Pro- 
vince, and  £rom  trading  post  to  station.  Thus,  save  at  New 
Plymouth,  where  the  sea-journeying  facilities  are  fewer,  the 
New  Zealand  visitor,  emigrant-traveller  (seeing  a  little  of  the 
country  before  he  chooses  his  location  and  invests  his  money), 
or  tourist,  has  seldom  to  wait  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  any 
one  Settlement  without  finding  some  means  of  prosecuting  his 
journey  to  another. 

BoADS. — As  yet,  New  Zealand's  artificial,  made  roads  ore 
oonfined,  for  the  most  part,  to  circles  of  country  surrounding 
the  chief  Settlements.  A  great  central  trunk  road  has,  however, 
been  commenced  at  Auckland.  It  will  be  carried  northward 
1-30  miles  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  southwards  (eventually) 
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some  400  miles  to  Wellington,  and  when  entirely  finished,  will 
exhibit  branch  roads  to  each  chief  Settlement  lying  along  the 
coast  on  either  side.  About  forty-five  miles  of  the  northern, 
and  forty  of  the  sonthem  portion  of  this  main  highway  have 
been  partially  opened ;  and  as  the  Auckland  Govemment  alone 
votes  some  8000Z.  a-year  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work, 
a  few  years'  time  may  see  it  finally  completed.  Some  consider- 
able local  roads  have  also  been  made  in  the  Provinces  of 
Wellington  and  Canterbury;  whilst  by  beach,  or  by  inland 
paths,  plains,  and  passes,  New  Zealand  is  traversable,  in  a  rough 
way,  from  north  to  south.  From  Auckland  to  New  Plymouth, 
lid  Kawhia,  there  is  a  seven-days'  foot  post  road,  by  the  native 
villages  and  stations  along  the  beach  and  cliffs ;  and  from  New 
Plymouth  to  Wellington  through  Wanganui,  a  somewhat  similar 
eight  days'  road  is  found — practicable  both  for  horse  and  foot. 
There  is  also  a  foot  post-road  by  native  paths  and  villages  from 
Auckland  to  the  Ahuriri,  passing  partly  through  the  beautiful 
Waikato  country  named  at  page  140. 

Visitors  and  colonists,  "bush  travelling"  in  New  Zealand, 
generally  provide  themselves  with  a  native  attendant,  as  guide, 
caterer,  ferryman,  and  companion ;  carry  a  couple  of  blankets, 
some  tobacco  and  a  little  tea ;  trust  to  native  villages  for  pork, 
poultry  and  potatoes;  and  bivouac  at  night  before  a  rousing 
forest  fire  of  a  dozen  trees.  Twenty  miles  a  day  is  fair  pro- 
gress ;  and  with  a  comrade,  a  smattering  of  the  native  tongue, 
and  a  couple  of  native  guides,  New  Zealand  "  bush  travelling," 
in  variety  of  adventure,  in  scenery,  in  ludicrous  mishaps,  and 
robust  enjoyment,  alternated  though  by  fits  of  intense  disgust, 
beats  a  Highland  walking  tour  by  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Land  travelling  in  the  South  Island  is  generally  performed 
on  horseback.  A  visitor  or  exploring  emigrant  would  now,  I 
think,  ride  from  Blenheim  to  Christchurch  in  about  six  days, 
and  from  Christchurch  to  Dunedin  in  about  ten,  stopping  at 
some  sheep  or  cattle  station  almost  every  night.  Stock,  even 
now,  is  frequently  driven  from  Province  to  Province ;  and  in  a 
few  years  "bush  hostelries"  (the  nuclei  of  little  villages)  will 
spring  up  by  ferry  pass  and  plain  along  the  entire  line  of  ride, 
some  700  miles,  from  Nelson  to  Marlborough  and  from  Marl- 
borough to  InvercargiU  and  the  Settlements  around  the  Bluff. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

GOTBBNKBNT. — BEVENUB. — PATBONAGB. — CIVIL,   RELIGIOUS,   AND 
KDUOATIONAL   IKBTrrUTIONS. 

QovBRNMBNT. — The  Bill  creating  the  New  Zealand  Constitation 
was  carried  through  the  British  Parliament  by  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Lord  Derby's  Administra- 
tion, in  1853.  It  confers  representative  institutions  and  ample 
powers  of  self-government  on  the  80,000  colonists  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  never  before,  probably,  were  the  destinies  of  so 
fine  and  so  large  a  comitry  intrusted  to  the  guidance  of  so  small 
a  body  of  people. 

The  Act  consists  of  82  sections;  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  its  leading  provisions  : — 

I. 

The  Crown  appoints  the  Governor  of  the  colony  and  its  three 
Judges,  and  deducts  from  the  colony's  public  revenue  some 
20,000Z.  a-year  for  a  Civil  List ;  providing  about  3600Z.  for  the 
Governor  and  his  establishment ;  4000Z.  for  the  judges ;  5000Z. 
for  the  general  government,  and  7000Z.  for  native  purposes.  And 
the  Crown  (as  yet)  has  provided  all  military  and  naval  forces, 
consisting,  in  common  times,  of  two  regiments,  and  a  sloop  or 
two  of  war. 

11. 

The  general  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  tripartite 
body,  styled  the  General  Assembly — composed  of  the  governor, 
a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  which, 
hitherto,  has  met  in  annual  session  at  Auckland ;  and  which 
makes  all  laws  for  the  colony,  save  the  laws  made  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils. 
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ni. 

The  legislative  council  (the  house  of  peers),  consisting  at 
present  of  some  twenty  members,  is  chosen  and  created  by  the 
governor  for  life;  the  house  of  representatives  (the  house  of 
commons),  consisting  at  present  of  some  forty  members,  and 
which  will  be  increased  from  year  to  year  as  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  creation  of  new  provinces  or  coimties  makes 
it  necessary,  is  elected  by  the  colonists  every  five  years ;  but 
may  be  dissolved  sooner  by  the  governor,  and  is  annually  sum- 
moned and  prorogued  by  the  governor  at  pleasure. 

IV. 

Every  adult  Colonist,  or  Native,  owner  of  a  freehold  worth 
502.,  or  leaseholder  of  an  estate  at  102.  per  year ;  or  town  tenant 
householder  at  102.  a  year;  or  country  tenant  householder  at 
62.  a  year,  if  duly  registered,  is  qualified  both  to  vote  for  and  to 
he^  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


Bills  for  the  making  of  laws  may  originate  with  either  house 
or  be  recommended  by  the  governor.  After  a  bill  has  passed 
both  houses  by  a  majority,  it  is  laid  before  the  governor  for  his 
assent.  If  he  refuse  his  assent,  the  bill  is  lost ;  if  he  give  his 
assent,  the  bill  becomes  law.  But  it  is  sent  home,  and  may  bo 
disallowed  by  the  Queen  any  time  within  two  years  from  tho 
date  of  its  receipt  in  England  ;  and  if  it  he  thus  disallowed,  all 
acts,  done  under  it  in  the  colony,  after  such  ''  disallowance  "  is 
made  of&cially  known  in  the  colony,  are  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

VI. 

The  colony,  as  before  observed,  is  at  present  divided  into 
eight  provinces — ^Auckland,  Hawkes'  Bay,  Taranaki,  Wellington, 
Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  and  Otago.  Each  province 
is  locally  governed  by  a  "Provincial  Council,"  a  sort  of 
Vestry-Parliament,  composed  of  an  officer  called  a  Superin- 
tendent, and  of  certain  provincial  councillors*  both  elected  by 

•  This  election  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gonncil,  or  Chairman  of  tlio 
Board,  by  the  public  at  large,  instead  of  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  has 
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the  Settlers — ^the  qualification  for  voter,  member,  and  superin- 
tendent, being  the  same  as  for  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

VII. 

Superintendent  and  provincial  council  (not  consisting  of 
fewer  members  than  nine,  but  enlargeable  at  the  governor's 
pleasure)  to  be  elected  every  four  years  by  the  electors  of  the 
province ;  but  the  governor  may  disallow  the  superintendent's 
election  within  three  months ;  or  remove  him  at  any  time  on  an 
address  from  a  majority  of  the  council ;  and  may  dissolve  the 
council  at  pleasure. 

vni. 

Superintendent  may  summon  and  prorogue  his  provincial 
council  at  pleasure ;  but  there  must  be  a  session  at  least  once  a 
year.  Superintendent  and  provincial  council  may  make  laws 
for  their  respective  provinces — save  and  except  laws  or  ordi- 
nances for 

A.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  customs  to  be 

imposed  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  goods 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  province. 

B.  The  establishment  or  abolition  of  any  court  of  judicature 

of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  except  courts  for  trying 
and  punishing  such  offences  as  by  the  law  of  New 
Zealand  are  or  may  be  made  punishable  in  a  summary 
way,  or  altering  the  constitution,  jurisdiction  or  practice 
of  any  such  court,  except  as  aforesaid. 

C.  Begulating  any  of  the  current  coin,  or  the  issue  of  any 
bills,  notes  or  other  paper  currency. 

D.  Begulating  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  in  the 

province  or  in  any  part  thereof. 

Badly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  our  provincial  council  legislation.  On 
taking  office  the  unfortunate  superintendent  is  ever  liable  to  find  himself, 
personally,  or  his  measures,  politically,  obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  liis 
councillors;  and  hence  arises  that  ** resignation,"  that  "dead  lock,"  that 
**  ministerial  crisis  "which  our  little-vestry  parliaments  are  so  frequently 
exhibiting.  To  moderate  this  evil,  the  General  Assembly,  in  creating  tJie 
new  provinces  of  Hawkes'  Bay  and  Marlborougli,  ordained,  I  think,  tliat  the 
general  voters  should  first  elect  the  **  Provincial  Councillors,"  and  that 
these  should  then  nominate  their  chairman  or  superintendent. 
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E.  Eegnlating  the  post-offices  and  the  carriage   of  letters 

within  the  province. 

F.  Estahlishing,  altering,  or  repealing  laws  relating  to  Bank- 

ruptcy or  insolvency. 

0.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  beacons  and  light-houses 

on  the  coast. 

H.  The  imposition  of  any  dues  or  other  charges  on  shipping 
at  any  port  or  harbour  in  the  province. 

1.  Eegnlating  marriages. 

J.  Affecting  lands  of  the  croum,  or  lands  to  which  the  title  of 
the  oboriginal  naiive  oumers  has  never  been  extinguished. 

E.  Inflicting  any  disabilities  or  restrictions  on  persons  of 
the  native  race  to  which  persons  of  European  birth  or 
descent  would  not  also  be  subjected. 

L.  Altering  in  any  way  the  criminal  law  of  New  Zealand, 
except  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
such  offences  as  are  now  or  may  by  the  criminal  law  of 
New  Zealand  be  punishable  in  a  summary  way  as  afore- 
said. 

M.  Eegnlating  the  course  of  inheritance  of  real  or  personal 
property,  or  affecting  the  law  relating  to  wills. 

IX. 

Any  provincial  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  provincial 
council,  and  assented  to  by  the  superintendent,  is  submitted  by 
the  superintendent  to  the  governor  for  his  approval.  The  Go- 
vernor may  refuse  to  give  his  approval  or  assent  any  time  within 
three  months ;  but  if  he  once  give  his  assent,  the  bill  becomes 
provincial  law,  though  it  can  at  any  time  be  repealed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

X. 

The  General  Assembly  may  create  new  provinces,  increase 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Eeprescntatives  and  of 
the  provincial  councils,  alter  the  electoral  qualification,  and 
alter  and  increase  the  powers  of  the  provincial  councils  ;  which 
latter  it  once  unfortunately  did,  to  an  almost  revolutionary 
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extent,  in  empowering  the  provincial  coimcils  to  make  laws  for 
the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony — thus  set- 
ting aside  the  wise  restrictive  clause,  J. 

XI. 

The  Queen  may  proclaim  certain  districts  to  he  exertional  dis- 
tricts where  the  natives  shall  he  held  as  not  subject  to  British  law. 

XII. 

No  private  individual  to  purchase  or  lease  any  of  the  wild 
lands  of  the  colony  from  the  natives.  The  right  and  power  of 
buying  wild  land  from  the  natives  to  belong  solely  to  the 
Queen,  and  only  to  be  delegated  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  or 
superintendent  of  a  province. 

XIII. 

Though  such  essence  of  good  government  is  not  provided  for 
by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the  Governor  is  advised  and 
guided  by  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting  mainly  of  a  colo- 
nial treasurer,  a  colonial  secretary,  and  an  attorney-general,  all 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  commanding  a  majority 
in  the  lower  house.  And  the  superintendents  of  provinces  are 
ako  advised  by  little  local  executives,  consisting  of  such  officers 
as  provincial  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  attorneys. 


Bestabks  on  the  Constitution. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  this  elementary  abstract  that, 
setting  aside  the  provincial  councils,  which  we  may  term  little 
"  vestry-parliaments,"  the  constitution  of  New  Zealand  bears 
some  inutile  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  Governor  is  the  Queen — but  the  Queen  taking  a  more 
active  personal  part  in  public  affiiirs;  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cillors are  the  created  (life)  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  the  House  of  Commons;  whilst  in  each  constitution 
we  find  the  ministry  of  the  country  leaning  on  the  people's 
representatives  for  support. 

Taking  the  Constitution  as  a  whole ;  looking  at  principle,  at 
detail,  at  the  self-amending  elements  which  enrich  it ;  casting 
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a  retrospectiye  glance,  too,  at  the  form  of  goYemment  which  it 
has  supplanted,  it  mnst  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  good  and 
liberal  measure,  creditable  to  Sir  John  Pakington  and  imperial 
legislation,  and  illustrative  of  those  harmonious  political  rela- 
tions which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  emigrant  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country. 

Like  all  great,  tentative,  political  measures,  however,  put  into 
practice,  the  "  New  Zealand  Constitution  "  has  been  found  to 
possess  certain  defects  which  somewhat  militate  against  its 
successful  action ;  and  the  experience  of  seven  years  might,  I 
think,  show  both  Colonists  and  Colonial  Office  that  our  Consti- 
tution Act  is  one  which  we  might  now  considerably  improve. 
The  small  space  I  can  devote  to  this  chapter,  and  the  unin- 
teresting subject  of  it,  warn  me  that  in  my  remarks  on  our 
political  condition  I  must  be  brief.  But  as  the  topic,  uninviting 
though  it  be  to  the  practical  emigrant,  the  man  of  the  axe  and 
the  plough,  may  yet  possess  some  little  interest  for  others,  I 
will  lightly  touch  on  it,  and  ask  my  readers  to  glance  a  moment 
at  the  merits  and  defects  of  New  Zealand's  Magna  Charta  before 
I  request  their  attention  to  the  graver  subjects  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  New  Zealand's  shorthorns  and  merinoes. 

Thk  Fbanchibb. — Where  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic  are 
so  well  paid,  where  land  is  so  easily  acquired,  and  where  house 
rent  is  so  high  as  in  New  Zealand,  our  franchise  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  universal  su£&age ;  and  recollecting  that  every 
labourer  or  mechanic  is  not  only  qualified  to  vote  for,  but  to  be 
a  member  of  parliament,  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  frtinchise 
is  too  low,  or  that  the  property-qucdificcUion  necessary  to  enable 
a  man  to  take  his  seat  in  our  infant  House  of  Commons  should 
have  been  made  very  considerably  higher.  Hitherto,  the  mem- 
bers sent  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  respectability  of 
the  colony — but,  assuredly,  under  our  constitution,  it  would  be 
a  thing  quite  possible  that  twenty  men,  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  ex-labourers  and  tailors,  storekeepers  and 
traders — each  possessing  a  bit  of  land  worth  50Z.,  and  half  of 
them  scarce  able  to  read,  should  make  laws  for  a  country  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 
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Vbto. — By  the  more  radical  members  of  the  community  it 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  constitution  that  this 
"  veto "  enables  the  Home  Groyemment  to  repeal  any  Colonial 
Act  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
This,  however,  I  regard  as  a  great  merit  of  the  constitution. 
New  Zealand  is  not  the  property  of  the  handful  of  pioneer 
Settlers  who  happen  to  have  been  the  first  to  land  on  her 
shores.  New  Zealand  is  the  property  of  the  British  nation,  the 
future  noble  emigration  field  for  thousands  of  the  pent-up  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  great  mart  of  British  commerce.  Where, 
in  New  Zealand,  there  are  hundreds  of  British  subjects  who 
would  be  benefited  by  New  Zealand  being  built  up  by  good 
government  into  a  flourishing  colony,  there  are,  in  the  Mother 
Country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  subjects  who  would 
be  benefited  by  the  attainment  of  the  same  result.  The  political 
representative,  the  steward  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  Mother  Country,  is  the  Home  Grovemment ;  and  the  Home 
Government,  in  retaining  the  power  of  "  veto  "  over  the  acts  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature  has  only  retained,  on  the  part  of  its 
constituents,  the  power  of  preventing  our  handful  of  pioneer 
colonists  from  unwittingly  doing  anything  which  might  impair 
the  value  of  what,  at  least,  is  a  joint  estate. 

The  Legislative  Council. — The  existence,  or  the  non-elec- 
tive character,  of  this  Upper  House  has  also  been  objected  to  by 
a  few  as  a  blemish  in  the  constitution.  But  looking  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
the  franchise  and  the  qualification,  becoming,  by  degrees,  some- 
what too  democratic  a  body,  and  recollecting  that  this  House  of 
(life)  Peers  may  well  act  as  a  check  on  crude  or  democratic  legis- 
lation, I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  may  prove  a  very  useful 
regulator  in  the  machinery  of  our  Government ;  and  with  respect 
to  it  I  would  indorse  the  following  opinion  of  the  Hon.  William 
Swainson : — 

"  The  value  of  a  Double  Chamber  has  never  been  called  in 
question  by  the  New  Zealand  colonists ;  but,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  importance  of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper 
House   was,   perhaps,   somewhat  under-rated.     Being  few  in 
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number,  and  having  no  constituents,  the  members  are  under  no 
temptation  to  indulge  in  declamatory  speeches  for  the  purpose 
of  making  political  capital,  and  the  oratory  of  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament was  confined  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
which  for  a  time  absorbed  the  public  attention :  but  when  the 
real  business  of  legislation  was  to  be  done ;  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  proper  business  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  law-making  tri- 
bunal, excited  Httle  real  interest  with  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives ;  that  it  was  rapidly  hurried  over ;  that  the 
Bills,  as  they  were  passed  by  that  body,  were  frequently  in  an 
unfit  state  for  actual  operation;  and  that  for  their  practical 
efficiency  they  were  indebted  to  the  painstaking  care  and  busi- 
ness-like proceedings  of  the  Upper  House ; — the  value  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  even  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Assembly,  began  to  be  more  justly  appreciated.  But,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  impression  of  the  Colonists  was  unfavourable 
to  the  nature  of  its  Constitution :  the  Legislative  Council  is,  in 
fftct,  the  only  permanent  element  of  the  Assembly ;  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being  holding  his  office  but  for  a  limited,  und  at  all 
times  but  for  a  brief,  period,  and  by  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
tenure.  The  Ministers,  under  the  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, hold  their  offices  by  a  still  more  uncertain  tenure ;  while 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  when  they  become 
obnoxious  to  the  public,  may,  on  a  dissolution,  be  replaced  by 
other  men :  but  the  Legislative  Council  is  a  permanent  body, 
composed  of  members  who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  over 
whom  the  public  have  no  immediate  control.  Hitherto  their 
proceedings  have  been  conducted  with  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  have  been  undisturbed  by  party  feelings.  The  alterations 
made  by  them  in  the  measures  sent  from  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives have  generally  been  adopted  by  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  as  valuable  amendments ;  and  so  long  as  they 
shall  devote  themselves,  iminfluenced  by  party-feeling,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  may  be  brought  before 
them,  with  the  single  object  of  their  improvement,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  some  time  before  the  Colonists  will  seek  to  promote  any 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper-Chamber." 

Cbeation  of  the  Six  Pbovincial  Cottnoils. — This  was  the 
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great  blimder  of  the  Constitution.  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wel- 
lington, Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago,  were  six  little  Settle- 
ments with  parish 'like  populations  of  from  three  to  six  thousand 
people.  These  parish-populations  were  little  village  commu- 
nities of  well-to-do  pioneer  colonists,  requiring  so  little  rule 
and  guidance  that  a  major,  half  a  dozen  councillors,  a  town- 
crier,  and  a  couple  of  policemen,  would  amply  have  suf- 
ficed to  administer  the  local  affairs  of  each  of  them.  Stripped 
of  verbiage  and  figures  of  speech,  two  and  two  make  four  in 
New  Zealand  precisely  as  they  do  in  England ;  and,  political 
quacks  and  constitution-mongers,  alone,  excepted,  we  must  all 
see  that  as  simple  municipalities  are  sufficient  to  administer 
the  local  afi&irs  of  communities  of  a  hundred  thousand  English- 
men in  England,  simple  municipalities  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  administered  the  local  affairs  of  little  communities 
of  from  three  to  six  thousand  Englishmen  in  New  Zealand. 
But,  here,  the  bounteous  framers  of  the  Constitution  appearing 
to  forget  that  the  half  was  often  greater  than  the  whole,  and  to 
think  that  as  New  Zealand  was  to  have  a  Constitution  at  all, 
she  could  not  have  too  big  and  ambitious  a  one,  actually  gave 
each  of  these  parishes  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  an  Executive 
Ministry,  a  Local  Parliament,  an  Attorney-General,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State — and  if  "silver-stick,"  and  "gold-stick," 
and  "groom  of  the  posset,"  had  been  added,  the  parochial 
foolery  would  have  been  complete.  Called  into  existence  by 
the  Constitution,  and  bedizened  with  these  silly  signs  and 
symbols  of  authority,  our  Vestry  Parliaments  at  once  rose  with 
the  occasion :  one  of  them  provided  itseK  with  a  Serjeant- 
at-Arms ;  whilst  the  chief  of  another,  the  Superintendent, 
would  fein  have  had  the  title  of  "  His  Excellency,"  instead  of 
the  humbler  one  of  "His  Honour."  Each  mimic  House  of 
Commons  ordered  that  the  English  Prayer  for  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament  (slightly  altered)  should  be  read  for  it  in 
church  during  the  session  ;  each  petty  session  was  opened  and 
prorogued  with  a  sort  of  regal  speech  rivalling  in  length  a 
President's  Message ;  and  the  "  ministerial  executive,"  and  the 
half  dozen  "  Ins,"  were  subject  to  such  cruel  onslaughts  from 
the  half  dozen  "outs,"  that  in  Settlements  little  better  than 
New  Plymouth,  where  the  entire  population  of  the  place  did 
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not  exceed  some  couple  of  thousand  people,  "  resignations  of 
office  "  and  a  ministerial  crisis  would  stop  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment  about  every  second  week.* 

•  In  justice,  however,  to  the  common  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the 
colonists,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  fantastical  creation  of  half  a  dozen 
local  governments  was  not  their  work.  The  Colonists  had  long  desired  a 
good  plain  representative  form  of  government  in  place  of  that  Colonial 
Office  and  Missionary  misrule  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Grovemors 
Hobson  and  Fitzroy ;  but  if  the  new  Constitution  had  been  framed  by 
practical  Colonists,  it  would  not  have  been  disfi^red  by  the  introduction 
of  such  ridiculous  features  as  Provincial  Comicils  and  the  trumpery  para- 
pliernalia  of  parish  parliaments.  At  the  time  the  Home  Govenmient  was 
about  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  Colonists  for  some  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  unfortunately  happened  that  tliere  were  present  in  England  certain 
persons  connected  with  New  Zealand  who  were  believed  to  represent  the 
political  views,  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  colony,  and  who  had  the  ear 
of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  support  of  many  influential  public  men.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Canterbury  Association.  The  former  gentleman,  though  eminently 
light  on  the  main  questions  of  colonization,  had  long  been  famous  for 
certain  fallacies  in  reltition  to  the  •*  price  of  wild  land  "  and  the  founding 
of  "  model  settlement*.'*  He  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  projector  who  had 
rather  a  love  of  the  complex — an  abhorrence  of  the  simple ;  and  when,  in 
proper  recognition  of  Iiis  undoubted  services  to  Now  Zealand,  and  hifi  long 
connection  with  the  Colony,  he  was  called  on  by  the  Colonial  Office  and 
asked  to  become  assistant  builder  of  the  new  constitution,  the  picture  of 
these  six  local  governments,  in  addition  to  the  general  government,  appears 
to  have  been  powerfully  attractive  to  him.  Mr.  Fox  was  the  quasi-political 
agent  of  the  turbulent  little  town  of  Wellington,  a  place  long  noted  for 
the  idea  it  entertained  of  its  own  importance,  and  for  the  politick  pre- 
tensions it  put  forth  ;  and  the  prospect  of  raising  Wellington  into  a  little 
kingdom  to  bo  governed  by  its  own  parliament  was  infinitely  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Fox.  But  though  these  gentlemen  were,  I  think,  powerful  agents  in 
the  work  of  sticking  these  Provincial  Councils  into  the  Constitution,  the 
chief  merit  of  creating  these  Vestry-Parliamento  is  imquestionably  due  to 
the  members  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  among  whom  were  counted 
Bishops,  Peers,  and  Commoners,  and  many  men  of  great  renown.  Canter- 
bury, their  antipodal  Utopia,  had  offered  the  emigrant  public  its  waste 
lands  at  32.  per  acre ;  stately  churches,  cathedral,  college,  and  haU  were 
to  be  erected  and  endowed  with  the  funds ;  the  community  was  to  consist 
of  three  orders.  Squire,  Parson,  and  Peasant,  and  it  was  seen  by  the  noble 
members  of  the  Association,  and  by  the  dilettante  colonizers  who  fre- 
quenteil  the  Adelphi,  that  all  which  was  wanted  to  complete  the  charm 
of  Canterbury  was  that  it  should  be  erected  into  an  exclusive,  independent 
State,  having  its  own  government  conducted  on  principles  of  high  art — a 
government  free  from  the  contamination  of  connection  with  any  vulgar 
wool-and-mutton  government  outside,  and  one  where  the  esthetics  of  coloni- 
zation should  ever  be  studied  by  a  ministry  deep  in  Wakefield  and  Ruskin, 
and  Pugin,  and  Plato,  and  More.  The  political  influence  of  the  Canter- 
bury Association,  aided  probably  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  Wakefield 
and  Mr.  Fox,  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Sir  John  Pakington 
to  disfigure  his  Constitution  with  these  local  legislatures,  and  to  raise 
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The  excuse  made  for  setting  up  these  Provincial  Councils 
was  worthy  of  the  men  who  conceived  them.  It  was  gravely 
alleged  that  our  six  New  Zealand  parishes  had  such  different 
ailments,  wants,  views,  and  origins,  and  were  so  far  apart,  that 
no  single  General  Government  could  possibly  prescribe  for 
them.  Now  the  idea  of  any  one  of  our  little  Settlements 
affecting  any  peculiar  ailment,  and  demanding  a  special  treat- 
ment, may  well  remind  us  of  the  hypochondriacal  fine  lady 
who  was  instantly  cured  by  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  good 
shaking.  Doubtless  each  might  have  had  different  little  wants : 
Auckland  a  quay,  New  Plymouth  a  jetty,  Wellington  a  water- 
cart,  Nelson  a  pump,  Canterbury  a  stained  window,  Otago  a 
new  brick  kirk.  But  we  take  a  fan,  not  a  handspike,  to  knock 
down  a  gnat,  and  a  quick-acting  municipality  would  have  sup- 
plied all  these  little  local  wants  far  better  than  the  lumbering 
tripartite  machinery  of  local  governor,  local  ministry,  and  local 
parliament — each  pretentious  little  government  costing  its  un- 
fortunate handful  of  subjects  several  thousands  a  year  to  keep 
it  in  useless  motion.  Each  Settlement  had  the  one  great  over- 
riding want  of  people — more  people — a  want  compared  to  which 
all  its  other  wants,  united,  were  but  as  leather  and  prunella; 
and  this  king  want  it  would  have  got  supplied  infinitely  better 
under  some  sensible  policy  of  general  government,  and  general 
emigration  system,  than  under  any  little  mosaic  quack  policy  of 
its  own. 

As  to  Origin,  certainly  the  origin  of  our  little  Settlements 
fif€i8  somewhat  different :  one  may  have  been  a  Wakefield 
creation,  another  a  Government  pet,  a  third  a  Devonshire 
bantling,  a  fourth  a  pretentious  Puseyite  infitnt,  a  fifbh  a  Free 
Kirk  child  of  grace.  But  if  each  little  Settlement  had  a 
different  father,  each  had  a  common  mother.  Traces  even  of 
th<3ir  semi-distinctive  origin  were  &st  wearing  away,  each  was 
becoming  cosmopolitan  in  character;  and  if  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  were  now  to  remove  themselves  from  the  government  of 


Canterbury  and  Wellington  into  little  qna«i-independent  Colonies  ;  and  ba 
Canterbury  and  Wellington  conld  not  decently  oe  raised  to  this  dignity 
alone,  the  sister  settlements,  Auckland,  Taronaki,  Nelson,  and  Otago,  were 
summoned  from  plough  and  harrow  and  invested  with  the  plush,  the  purple, 
too. 
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Westminster  because  their  origin  was  East  Anglian,  they  would 
exhibit  nothing  more  than  the  provincial  stupidity  which  New 
Plymouth  or  Otago  might  exhibit  in  refusing  allegitince  to 
a  general  New  Zealand  GoYemment  because  their  origin  was 
Devonian  or  Caledonian. 

The  argument  that  the  six  infant  settlements  were  too  distant 
from  each  other  to  be  governed  from  a  common  centre,  was  the 
argument  that  Perthshire,  Tyrone,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland, 
could  not  be  governed  from  London.  The  six  Settlements,  or 
Provinces,  joined  each  other ;  and  nothing  but  wilful  blindness 
or  crass  stupidity  could  have  prevented  the  advocates  of  separate 
governments  from  foreseeing  that  as  population  spread,  as  in- 
fant towns  arose,  as  the  beautiful  wilderness  became  dotted  with 
village  and  spire,  the  very  boundaries  of  the  Provinces  would 
be  socially  obliterated ;  and  that  as  civilisation  advanced,  the 
various  Settlements,  if  no  legislative  obstacles  intervened,  would 
naturally  in  a  few  years  smoothly  fuse  down  into  one  common 
colony,  just  as  our  English  counties  have  fused  down  into  one 
common  country.  Indeed,  if  the  seat  of  government  were  re- 
moved to  Nelson,  and  two  weekly  screw-steamers  plied  up  and 
down  the  coast,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand  (fax  more  centrally 
fixed  than  the  capital  of  Great  Britain)  would  be  reached  from 
any  one  of  the  other  seven  Settlements  more  easily  than  West- 
minster was  reached  a  few  years  ago  by  half  the  country 
members.  And  if  this  were  done,  and  if  each  Settlement  had 
its  mayor  and  municipality  for  the  conduct  of  local  affairs,  it  is 
not  the  slightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  General  Central- 
Grovemment  could  legislate  for  all  parts  of  New  Zealand  quite 
as  befittingly  and  effectively  as  a  General  Central-Government 
legislates  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  creation  of  these  pretentious  Provincial  Councils  in  the 
room  of  modest  municipalities  with  town  and  rural  jurisdictions 
was  a  grievous  blunder ;  and  the  inherent  evils  of  the  blunder 
have  been  aggravated  by  certain  legislative  privileges  with 
which  the  Constitution,  unwittingly  though,  I  think,  has  en- 
dowed such  Councils.  I  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  Constitution 
allowing  any  member  of  a  Provincial  Council  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the 
passing  of  our  New  Zealand  Beform  Bill,  we  heard  a  great 
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deal  from  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Wakefield  about  "balance  of 
power,"  and  how  beantifiillj  one  branch  of  our  legislature  was 
to  check  and  regulate  the  other,  as  in  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. Now,  if  the  exact  duties,  the  precise  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  of  the  two  governing  bodies  in  New  Zealand 
(the  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Councils)  had  been  dearly 
defined  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and  the  framers  of  the  New 
2iealand  Constitution,  then,  in  that  case,  I  grant  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  members  of  these  Provincial  Councils  to  seats  in 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Commons  might  perhaps  have  been 
attended  with  beneficial  results.  But  the  case  becomes  widely 
different  when  we  see  that  the  respective  powers  of  these  two 
governing  bodies  were  not  clearly  and  authoritatively  defined, 
and  when  it  was  even  foreseen  that  a  struggle  for  legislative 
supremacy  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  conjoint 
existence.  As  things  are  in  England,  the  Mayors  of  Hull  and 
York,  and  a  hundred  other  municipalities,  might,  perhaps, 
worthily  represent  these  boroughs  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  if  in  England  any  great  question  arose  as  to  endowing 
English  municipalities  with  half  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  kingdom,  of  intrusting  to  them  the  conduct  of  war  and  the 
management  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  clear  that  the  presence  of 
their  "  worships "  in  the  House  would  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  that  their  right  of  presence  there  would 
constitute  a  grave  defect  in  the  Constitution.  Just  so  in  New 
Zealand.  In  some  sessions  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
nearly  half  the  whole  House  has  been  made  up  of  these  members 
of  Provincial  Councils,  these  mayors  of  New  Zealand  village- 
towns.  Thus,  when  any  measure  has  been  proposed  like  the 
Land  Act  of  '64,  stripping  the  General  Assembly  of  power  and 
heaping  it  on  Provincial  Councils,  the  Hon.  ihe  Provincial- 
Council  members  have  ever  been  found  clamorous  among  the 
"  Ayes ;"  and  when  any  opposite  measure  has  been  discussed, 
any  measure  reducing  the  powers  of  these  turbulent  little  vestry 
Parliaments,  the  Hon.  the  Provincial-Council  members  have 
ever  been  noisy  among  the  "  Noes."  The  more  legislative  power 
they  could  strip  from  the  General  Grovemment,  the  more  legis- 
lative power  they  would  have  to  divide  among  their  parochial 
satellites  at  home.     Indeed  I  can  only  regard  the  Provincial 
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Councilmen  in  the  Honse  of  Eepresentatiyes  as  enemies  in  the 
camp ;  and,  should  greatness  ever  be  thrust  on  me,  and  I  be 
thrust  into  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Commons,  I  should  deem 
it  my  first  duty  to  my  constituents  to  make  every  Provincial 
Councilman  I  found  there  as  uncomfortable  as  possible ;  and, 
despite  "  Punch,"  should  conclude  a  weakly  philippic  at  him 
with  the  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  " — a  course  of  per- 
secution which  we  might  hope  would  eventually  drive  him  to 
accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  and  to  hurry  back  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  provincial  parish,  considerably  enlightened  as  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  Commons  of  New  Zealand  he  at  least 
was  not  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ;"  and  that  for  the 
future  it  would  be  advisable  to  confine  himself  to  local  pumps, 
and  paving,  and  to  write  up  in  his  Council  Chamber,  directly 
over  the  Speaker's  chair,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

Again,  owing  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
these  Provincial,  or  Toiim,  Councils  as  we  should  rather  term 
them,  are  the  very  reverse  of  Representative  Institutions.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  annual  session  of  each  of  them 
is  held  in  the  little  town  which  passes  for  the  capital  of  the 
Province.  The  "wealth-producers"  of  the  Province,  the 
rural  settlers,  the  fiock-masters,  stock-owners,  graziers,  agri- 
culturalists, miners,  mill-owners,  land-owners,  and  others,  are 
a  busy  set  of  people — day  by  day  battling  with  the  wilderness 
and  actively  employed  with  hand  and  head  in  improving  their 
homes  and  homesteads,  and  in  creating  and  extending  their 
little  estates.  These  "rural  settlers"  produce  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  whole  of  each  Province's  exports ;  and  the 
"  town  dwellers,"  traders,  storekeepers,  and  the  like  (mere 
buyers  and  sellers)  are,  comparatively,  but  a  petty  portion  of 
the  young  commimity  revolving  round  the  "rural  settlers," 
and  living  on  and  by  the  products  and  profits  which  these  raise 
from  the  soil  for  the  common  good.  But,  virtually,  these  tens 
of  "town  dwellers,"  who  produce  nothing,  give  laws  to  the 
hundreds  of  "rural  settlers,"  who  produce  everything.  The 
mimic  parliament,  as  before  observed,  holds  its  session  in  the 
little  capital  of  the  Province.  The  great  body  of  the  "  rural 
settlers  "  reside  many  miles  from  this  place,  and  in  a  country 
like   New  Zealand,  where   roads  are    few  and   bad,  and  isa 
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between,  twenty  miles,  in  regard  to  travelling  feicilities,  are 
quite  as  much  as  a  hundred  ndles  in  England.  The  "  rural 
settler,"  the  estate-creating  agriculturist  or  flock-master,  living 
and  working  with  his  family  on  his  land  or  station,  even  if  he 
be  only  some  dozen  or  twenty,  and  not  fifty  or  a  hundred,  miles 
from  l^e  parliamentary  Pedlington,  cannot  jump  into  a  passing 
train  after  dinner,  reach  St.  Stephen's  for  a  night's  debate,  and 
be  home  among  his  flocks  and  herds  by  next  day's  noon. 
Neither  can  he  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  manage  his 
affiurs  and  take  lodgings  in  the  town  during  the  Provincial 
session.  Thus,  he  rather  eschews  the  honor  of  becoming  a 
Provincial  Councillor,  and  the  local  government  of  a  country 
half  as  large  as  England  is  left  to  a  handful  of  town  dwellers, 
composed  of  noisy  attorneys,  and  political  M.D.'s,  of  master 
butchers  and  bakers,  of  oratorical  tailors  and  traders — men 
who  at  eventide  can  lay  aside  pen  and  pill-box,  blue  sleeve, 
scale,  and  goose,  and  stepping  across  the  road  to  Parliament 
House  can  there  debate  the  affairs  of  State  fresh  from  the 
domestic  muffin,  serene  from  the  soothing  pipe. 

Indeed  it  is  asserted  that  the  Provincial  Coimcils  are  every 
session  becoming  more  narrow,  local,  and  inferior  in  respect  to 
the  legislative  qualifications  of  their  members;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  if  all  England  north  of  the 
Trent  were  to  be  ruled  locaUy  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  York,  the  inhabitants  of  such  district  would  be  represented 
by  their  rulers  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  the  Colonists  of 
the  New  Zealand  Provinces  are  represented  by  their  Provincial 
Councils.  And  this  partial  or  non-existent  representation,  lead- 
ing as  it  does  to  a  very  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  our  Town 
Coxmcillors  to  expend  the  public  revenues  of  the  Province  among 
themselves,  and  on  public  works  in  and  near  the  toton,  was  the 
main  cause  why  Hawkes'  Bay  and  Marlborough  separated  from 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  will  be  the  main  cause  why  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  Wanganui,  Timam,  and  Invercargill  will  soon,  pro- 
bably^  insist  on  being  separated  from  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago. 

Mr.  Fox  once  wrote  an  excellent  little  book  on  New  Zealand, 
and  then  called  it  '*  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand."  Does 
he  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?    Does  Bath  consist  of  eight 
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cities,  or  of  eight  parishes  ?  England  and  Wales  of  forty  coun- 
tries, or  of  forty  counties?  New  Zealand  is  one  colony,  at 
present  consisting  of  some  dozen  little  Settlements,  and  to 
call  her  anything  else  is  a  misnomer.  Build  her  up  as  one 
united  colony,  governed  by  a  strong  general  representative 
Government,  and  her  natural  gifts  will  create  her  the  home  of 
thousands,  and  she  may  well  become  Britain  of  the  Soutii  and 
Island  Queen  of  the  Pacific.  Yield  to  the  insensate  cry  of 
her  Ultra-Provincialists ;  allow  their  dozen  little  vestry-par- 
liaments to  destroy  her  General  Assembly,  and  to  dominate 
the  State  ;  split  her  thus  into  a  dozen  rival  little  communities, 
with  a  dozen  clashing  codes  of  laws,  and  we  open  a  true 
Pandora's  box,  sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities, and  create  such  elements  of  strife  that,  as  Italian 
history  may  show  us,  stranger  sights  might  come  to  pass  in 
the  next  century  than  the  sight  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
190C,  landing  an  army  in  New  Zealand  to  suppress  the  fury  of 
an  internecine  war. 

But,  defective  as  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  has  already 
been  rendered  by  the  creation  of  the  original  half-dozen  of 
these  pretentious  parish-parliaments,  it  bids  fair  to  be  rendered 
considerably  worse  by  the  creation  of  half-a-dozen  more.  Under 
a  late  act  of  the  General  Assembly  *  any  district  in  New  Zealand 
possessing  a  port  of  entry  and  500,000  acres  of  land  may  be 
raised  into  a  separate  Province,  to  be  governed  by  a  Provincial 
Council.  Two  new  Provinces,  Hawkes'  Bay  and  Marlborough, 
as  before  observed,  have  already  been  thus  created,  and  some 
half-dozen  other  districts  will  probably  soon  seek  to  be  raised 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Ministry  who  carried  this  measure  to  explain  that 
it  is  thought  tliey  did  so  in  the  belief  tiiat  the  measure  might  gradually 
tend  to  the  extinciion  rather  than  to  the  perpetuation  of  Proyincial 
Councils.  It  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  slily  held  by  certain  of  our 
"  Centralist "  politicians,  that  if  each  of  the  present  provinces  coxild  be  cut 
up  into  two  or  three  parts,  and  the  new  parts  turned  into  separate  pro- 
vinces, the  original  provinces  would  necessarily  be  much  humbled  in  tone  ; 
and  that  with  their  powers  and  dignities  so  crippled  and  shorn  by  subdi- 
vision, and  with  the  spectacle  before  them  of  a  dozen  or  more  little  parlia- 
ments all  at  work  on  the  unfortunate  colony  at  one  time,  tlie  most  violent 
of  our  Provincialists  might  be  so  smitten  with  sorrow  or  shame  at  the 
siglit  as  to  consent  to  the  Provincial  Parliaments  being  reduced  to  their 
legitimate  grade  of  municipalities,  attending  to  local  wants  and  leaving 
the  government  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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to  the  like  status.  Thus,  in  a  few  years'  time,  there  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  South  Pacific  a  young  Colony  numbering 
only  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  pos- 
sessing the  following  little  machinery  of  government: — One 
Governor,  fourteen  Superintendent  Lieutenant-governors,  one 
Legislative  Council  (or  House  of  Peers),  one  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  (or  General  House  of  Commons),  and  fourteen  Pro- 
vincial Councils  (or  Local  Houses  of  Commons),  together  with 
one  general  Executive  Ministry,  and  fourteen  loccU  Executive 
Ministries.  Jjl  addition  to  this,  the  larger  towns,  Auckland 
and  Wellington,  and  others,  will  probably  shake  off  the  rule 
of  their  local  governments,  and  insist  on  being  raised  into 
independent  municipalities,  so  that  in  addition  to  Governor 
and  Lieut.-Govemor,  and  Life  Peer,  and  M.P.,  and  Local  M.P., 
and  General  Executive  Minister,  and  Local  Executive  Minister, 
we  may  reasonably  hope,  ere  long,  to  display  a  fine  crop  of 
Aldermen  and  Bailies  and  Provosts  and  Mayors.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  these  provincial  legislative  bodies  are  by 
no  means  idle  bodies,  existing  or  likely  to  exist  only  in  name. 
If  they  did  nothing,  and  were  paid  nothing,  they  would  be 
harmless.  But  they  do  a  great  deal  and  consume  a  great  deal. 
They  keep  the  community  in  a  continual  state  of  political  rest- 
lessness ;  and  either  to  make  speeches  or  to  read  speeches,  take 
every  second  "town-dweller"  from  his  legitimate  business  of 
the  desk  or  the  counter.  The  laws  and  ordinances  they  pass, 
and  the  conflicting  character  or  unintelligibility  of  many  of 
them,  exceed  belief.  In  three  sessions  alone,  six  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  actually  passed  upwards  of  two  hundred  distinct 
ordinances ;  and  as  Charondas  the  Locrian  *  was  not  present 
among  them,  they  probably  discussed  as  many  more. 

The  establishment  above  alluded  to  may  suffice  for  the 
Home  establishment  of  New  Zealand — ^but  she  requires  repre- 
sentation abroad.  Each  of  the  six  original  Provinces  having 
set  up  a  difibrent,  or  opposition,  scheme  for  the  sale  and  dis- 

*  Washington  Irving,  in  one  of  his  veracious  histories,  relates  that 
Charondas  the  Locrian,  "  anxious  to  preserve  the  code  of  laws  from  the 
cumbersome  additions  of  mere  seekers  of  popcdarity,**  ordained  that  any 
legislator  proposing  a  new  law  should  do  it  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ; 
wherewith  in  case  his  measure  was  rejected  they  straightway  hung  him 
up ;  and  there  tlie  matter  ended.*' 
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posal  of  its  wild  lands,  and  each  being  the  ri-val  of  the  other  in 
the  work  of  attracting  capital  and  labour  from  the  Mother 
Country,  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  one  in  London,  a 
little  political  and  emigratory  office  —  an  office  where  the 
emigrant-inquirer  will  generally  glean  rather  too  much  about 
the  merits  of  some  one  Province,  and  rather  too  little  about  the 
merits  of  any  other.  In  self-defence,  it  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  new  Provinces  will  have  to  do  the  same ;  each  must  have  a 
representative  in  England ;  so  that  in  addition  to  our  fourteen 
Legislative  Governments  in  the  Colony,  we  may  find  ourselves, 
ere  long,  in  possession  of  fourteen  Emigrationary  Agencies  in 
the  Mother  Country  1 

How  the  handfiil  of  Colonists  will  find  even  the  people,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  money,  to  carry  on  a  government  of  these 
Brobdignagian  proportions,  is  a  problem  no  man  would  venture  to 
solve.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  problem  we  shall 
never  be  actueJly  called  on  to  solve.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  very  intensity  of  our  political  disease  may  well  affect  its 
cure ;  and  that  the  farce  of  our  possible  Fourteen  Legislative 
Bodies  may  well  induce  Provincialists  to  pause,  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  assist  our  Centralists  to  turn  New  Zealand  into 
one  strong  united  Colony,  ruled  by  one  strong  united  Govern- 
ment. If  not — ^if,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  we  persist  in  seeking 
to  infiate  ourselves  to  death — I  trust  the  Mother  Country  will 
mercifully  step  in  before  the  catastrophe  happens,  and  taking 
back  that  big  constitution  garment  which  she  thought  was  for 
our  good,  will  replace  it  with  another — another,  more  fitting  for 
our  inches,  more  seemly  for  our  tender  youth. 

Public  Bevbnite  aio)  Expenditube. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  1860  may 
perhaps  be  estimated  at  about  £600,000.  It  is  derived  from 
two  great  sources :  nearly  half  from  the  sums  received  for 
Customs  Duties  and  from  the  small  items  of  postage,  licenses, 
fines,  and  fees,  forming  what  is  called  "Ordinary  Eevenue;" 
and  the  remainder  from  sums  received  by  the  sale  and  lease 
of  the  public  waste  lands  of  the  Colony,  forming  what  is  called 
"  Territorial  Eevenue." 
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No  less  than  three-eighths  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  amounting  to  400,000Z.,  is  taken  and  spent  by  the 
eight  Provincial  Coxmcils,  as  local  revenue.  These  bodies  have 
been  suffered  to  raise  some  800,000Z.  in  the  shape  of  local 
loans  ;*  and  this  lion's  share  of  the  Colony's  revenue  which  these 
local  bodies  consume  goes  partly  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
of  the  loans  they  have  raised,  and  partly  to  pay  the  army  of 
small  officials  they  employ — the  residue  being  devoted  to  local 
public  works.  The  remaining  five-eighths  of  the  "Ordinary 
Bevenue,"  amounting  to  some  200,000Z.,  goes  to  the  Gleneral 
Grovemment  as  general  revenue,  and  is  expended  mainly  on 
Native  Purposes,f  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Customs  and  Post 
Office  departments,  including  a  steam  mail  service,  on  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  the  General  Grovemment,  and 
in  providing  the  annual  interest  of  the  Colony's  public  debt.J 

Owing  partly  to  the  existence  of  no  fewer  than  nine  public 
exchequers,  general  and  local,  in  New  Zealand,  and  nine  Chan> 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer ;  owing  partly  to  the  variety  of  bor- 
rowers, to  the  scramble  for  money,  to  the  intricate  appropriation 
of  fonds,  and  the  general  confusion  of  accounts,  it  would  I  think 
defy  the  most  accomplished  accoxmtant  to  state  precisely  what 
may  be  New  Zealand's  exact  financial  position  in  this  present 
year  of  our  Lord  1860.     But  as  far  as  a  painful  study  of  com- 

*  The  power  recklessly  ac9orded  to,  or  taken  by,  these  "  Vestry  Parlia- 
ments "  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  on  local  securities,  is  productive 
of  bad  results.  It  encourages  a  lafge  establishment  and  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture. Offices  are  multiplied,  salaries  increased,  public  works  jobbed; 
whilst  if  the  day  should  come  when  any  of  these  little  settlements  should 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  its  liabilities,  the  financial  credit  of  the 
whole  colony  would  be  damaged  just  as  **  Pennsylvania's  Repudiation  "  da- 
maged the  character  of  the  public  securities  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

t  In  the  Budget  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Richmond,  for  1859,  some  15,0002.  is  re- 
quired for  native  schools  and  other  native  purposes,  and  about  20,0002.  for 
postal  purposes.  • 

I  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  conferred  the  Constitution  on  New 
S^ealand  most  unjustly  charged  the  trading  losses  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  losses  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  %  million  sterling, 
and  which  were  chiefly  incurred  in  planting  the  two  settlements  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  as  a  debt  on  the  young  colony ;  and  to  pay  off 
this  debt,  and  some  others,  and  likewise  to  provide  a  sufficient  fimd  for 
the  purchase  of  further  portions  of  the  North  Island  from  the  native 
owners,  the  General  Government,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  has  lately  borrowed  500,0002.  at  42.  per  cent. 
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plicated  state  papers  and  contradictory  provincial  budgets 
enables  us  to  guess,  we  may  assume  that  the  foregoing  figures 
are  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  Colony  may  be  roughly  described  as  being  this : — 
Entire  public  debt,  800,0002.,  paying  an  average  rate  of  interest 
of  about  5Z.  per  cent. ;  entire  present  public  revenue,  600,000/., 
annually  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  25Z.  per  cent. :  the 
General  Government,  for  general  purposes,  appropriating  only 
one-third  of  this  sum — the  eight  Local  Governments,  for  local 
purposes,  appropriating  the  remainder. 

Admikistratiok  or  Justice. — ^The  civil  and  criminal  law  is 
virtually  the  same  as  in  England.  For  judicial  purposes  the 
colony  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz.,  the  Northern, 
formed  by  the  provinces  of  Auckland,  Taranaki,  and  Hawkes' 
Bay ;  the  Middle,  by  the  provinces  of  Wellington,  Marlborough, 
and  Nelson  ;  and  the  Southern,  by  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  Otago.  These  districts  are  judicially  presided  over  by  one 
chief  and  two  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  re- 
ceive salaries  of  from  1,500Z.  to  1,200Z.  a  year,  and  who  hold  a 
judicial  assize,  duly  attended  by  attorney-barrister,*  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  Province  of  their  districts  for  the  jury  trial  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  cases  which  may  prove  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  magistrates  and  the  minor  sessional  and  debt  courts.t 

Fatbonagb. — The  non-legislative  officers  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, consisting  of  some  twenty  resident  magistrates  and 
collectors  of  customs,  half-a-dozen  land-purchase  commissioners, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  survey,  post-office,  judicial  and  treasury 
officers,  at  salaries  ranging  from  500Z.  to  200Z.  a-year,  and  as 
many  second-class  employes,  at  saliuies  varying  from  200Z.  to 

*  By  an  ordinance  passed,  I  think,  in  1859,  barristers  may  practise  as 
attomeys^  and  attorneys  as'  barristers,  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The 
forensic  wig  and  gown  are  not  always  worn ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  judges 
and  the  public  is,  I  think,  in  favour  of  the  professional  costume. 

t  A  Court,  called  the  **  Resident  Magistrate's  Court,*'  is  used  for  the 
recovery  of  any  debt  not  exceeding  202. ;  and  a  wider  Court  of  Request^ 
found  in  every  cliief  settlement,  held  once  a  month,  and  called  the  "  Cir- 
cuit Court,**  takes  cognizance  of  debts  and  civil  actions,  where  the  amount 
claimed  is  between  202.  and  1002. :  this  Court>  too,  where  both  parties  are 
agreed,  may  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  larger  sums. 
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1002.  a-year,  are  appointed  by  the  Goyemor  and  the  Ministry 
from  among  the  best-qualified  resident  colonists ;  whilst  tho 
provincial  officers,  such  as  provincial  secretaries  and  treasurers, 
harbour-masters,  police-inspectors,  road-surveyors,  &c.,  &c.,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  300/.  to  200/.  a-year,  have,  hitherto,  been 
appointed  by  the  respective  Superintendents  of  the  various 
Provinces. 

CuBRENOT. — The  currency  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  England, 
each  coin  bears  the  same  positive  and  relative  value.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Office,  38,  Old  Broad-street,  London) 
has  branches  at  Auckland,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Napier,  Can- 
terbury, and  Otago,  and  issues  its  own  paper ;  and  the  London 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  has  lately  opened  a  New  Zealand 
branch  at  Auckland,  and  has  extended  its  operations  to  the 
other  Settlements.  Notes,  however,  are  proportionately  less 
common  than  in  England,  and  three-fourths  of  the  common 
every- day  payments  of  the  colonists  are  made  in  specie  or  in 
checks. 

Eeuoioub  akd  Educational  Institijtions. — There  is  no 
state-church  in  Now  Zealand.  There  is  a  Church  Establishment, 
comprising  now  five  bishops,  various  archdeacons,  and  a  body 
of  lower  clergy — but  it  is  an  establishment  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members,  by  certain  endowments 
of  the  old  New  Zealand  Company,  by  gifts  and  bequests  of 
wealthy  churchmen,  and  by  pecuniary  assistance  furnished  by 
societies  in  England  for  the  extension  of  the  church  abroad. 

The  Wesleyans  are  also  a  numerous,  and  a  most  deservedly 
influential  body;  and  maintain  a  far  better  regulated,  and  a 
fiur  more  colonially  popular,  "  Missionary  Establishment "  than 
the  Church  does. 

The  Free  Eirk  of  Scotland  is  represented  at  Otago ;  Boman 
Catholics  have  little  establishments  at  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton ;  and  Dissenting  congregations  of  various  denominations  are 
found  in  each  of  the  six  chief  Settlements. 

The  various  Provinces  have  appropriated  several  thousand 
pounds  of  their  annual  public  revenues  to  the  endowment  and 
support  of  Grammar  and  Free  Schools;   and  these,  together 
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with  the  Church  and  Wesle jan  collegeB  at  Auckland,  the  private 
commercial  academies  and  ladies'  seminaries,  and  the  flourishing 
Sunday  schools  of  various  religious  bodies,  afford  &ir  means  of 
secular  and  religious  training,  and  no  fEbnuly  now  going  to 
New  Zealand  would  be  left  without  the  means  of  giving  their 
children  a  good  plain  education. 

The  Press. — The  "fourth  estate"  is  well  represented,  the 
colonists  supporting  Ave  or  six  bi-weekly  and  as  many  weekly 
pcipers,  besides  one  or  two  little  periodicals.  The  press  is 
conducted  with  considerable  vigour  and  ability ;  and  now  and 
then  a  "  leading  article "  of  one  of  the  crack  journals,  such 
as  the  "  Nelson  Examiner,"  "  New  Zealander,"  and  one  or  two 
others,  would  not  do  discredit  even  to  the  Leviathan  of  London. 

Our  New  Zealand  papers  would,  however,  much  enhance 
their  usefulness,  if  they  would  make  themselves  less  exclu- 
sively political.  They  plead  that  their  subscribers  are  electors, 
keen  local  politicians,  and  that  they  must  write  to  please 
these,  the  hundreds,  who  pay.  But  there  are  thousands  at 
home  who  may  pay  some  day :  thousands  who  want  to  know 
what  a  man  can  do  in  New  Zealand  with  500/.,  what  progress 
is  making  in  exports,  what  a  fat  sheep  or  a  hapuka  weighed, 
whose  reaping-machine  made  the  best  work,  what  £ruit  appeared 
at  the  Horticultural  Show,  who  grew  the  monster  cabbage,  &c., 
&c.,  who  would  not  care  twopence  to  read  a  Superintendent's 
speech,  or  to  hear  about  a  ministerial  crisis,  or  the  ratting  of  a 
provincial  councillor.  The  editor  of  a  London  paper  is  some- 
times unable  to  find  in  a  whole  batch  of  New  Zealand  journals 
matter  for  a  single  column  which  would  interest  his  emigrant 
readers  I  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  New  Zealand  press 
would  materially  help  the  colony  abroad,  and  not  hurt  it  much 
at  home,  if  it  would  pitch  half  the  anonymous  balderdash  re- 
ceived from  "Indignant  Electors,"  "Britons,"  "Provincial 
Councillors,"  <&c.,  Ac,  into  the  fire,  and  devote  the  columns 
so  saved  to  "  chips  for  home  readers,"  and  to  "  fiicts  for  the 
Emigrant." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


XZPOBTB  AND   HABEBTS. 


Some  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  a  young  Colony's 
exports.  It  seems  to  be  held  that  a  yomig  colony  is  like  a 
yomig  man — the  first  duty  and  necessity  of  each  being  to 
produce  something,  to  have  means  of  living.  But,  in  truth, 
the  young  colony  is  like  the  young  child — each  being  a  con- 
somer,  only  growing  vp  to  the  "  producing  state." 

Except  there  be  Diggings,  a  young  emigration  field  cannot,  for 
many  years,  produce  exports.  The  Pioneers  who  first  yenture 
thither  have  to  house  and  feed  themselves,  to  clear  patches  of 
the  stubborn  forest  and  smooth  them  into  corn-fields,  to  make 
roads  and  bridges,  to  lay  out  villages,  and  rough-hew  the  infant 
colony  out  of  the  rugged  waste.  By  the  time  the  new  Land 
has  thus  been  made  to  feed,  its  first  comers,  others  havea  rrived 
to  eat  up  any  surplus.  Pioneer  emigrants,  say  of  1850,  sell 
their  surplus  to  emigrants  of  1852,  and  both  do  the  same  by 
the  emigrants  of  1854.  The  young  colony  has  no  export,  and 
needs  no  export,  because  all  surplus  produce  is  consumed  by 
good  customers  at  home ;  and  it  is  only  when  Poptdaiion  has  set- 
tled in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  home-production  to  increase 
faster  than  home-consumption,  that  a  young  colony  can  have,  or 
can  need,  much  of  a  foreign  market.  A  Britidi  colony's  "  manhood 
exporting  state,"  if  I  may  coin  the  expression,  has  seldom  or  never 
been  attained  under  a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  official  registry 
New  Zeaknd  is  twenty  years  old ;  but,  owing  to  the  stunting 
disasters  of  her  in&nt  days,  she  is  virtually  but  little  more 
than  a  "Miss  of  ten."  The  pioneer  settlers  who  were  risk- 
ing their  lives  or  fortunes  in  New  Zeaknd  from  about  1840 
to  1850,  were  not  producers  of  much.  They  were  a  handful  of 
half-ruined  men  tilling  patches  of  soil  round  their  dwellings  for 
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necessary  food ;  but  wisely  forbearing  to  cultivate  those  fertile 
lands  from  which  a  fatuous  Grovemment,  banded  with  a  lawless 
savage,  might  any  day  eject  them.  Virtually,  therefore.  New 
Zealand's  age  is  little  more  than  ten ;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
past  progress  of  other  colonies,  a  dozen  years  or  more  may  well 
elapse  ere  she  becomes  a  great  exporting  colony. 

But  the  artifical  attainment  of  the  "  manhood  exporting  age," 
and  the  natural  power  of  exporting^  are  two  distinctly  different 
things.  In  the  latter.  New  Zealand  may  rank  with  any  country 
in  the  world.  She  is  by  nature  the  stock-farm,  granary,  dairy- 
farm,  brewery,  and  orchard  of  the  South  Pacific ;  and,  unques- 
tionably, is  capable  of  producing  for  British  markets  an  export 
of  wool  and  tallow,  alone,  of  from  five  to  six  millions  sterling 
per  annum.* 

The  present  chief  exports  of  the  colony  are  wool,  with  a  little 
gold,  copper,  oil,  flax,  spars,  and  kauri-gum  shipped  to  England ; 
and  agricultural  exports,  with  a  little  kauri-gmn,  oil,  flax,  and 
timber,  shipped  chiefly  to  Australia. 

The  four  articles  which  will  eventually  figure  in  New  Zealand 
exports,  after  wool,  tallow,  oils,  com,  general  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  perhaps  ores,  will  probably  be  these :  ship-provisions 
(cured-beef  and  pork),  fine  ales,  spars  and  pine  timber,  and  fiax, 
or  hemp.  As  to  "Ship  Provisiorw"  New  Zealand,  we  must 
remember,  is  close  to  the  Australian  marine,  not  remote  from  the 

•  The  wool  export  exliibits  the  following  ratio  of  increase  : — 

£ 

1853.  Officially  declared  value  of  wool  export       67,000 

1854.  „  „  ...  70.000 

1855.  „  „  ...  95.000 

1856.  „  „  ...  150.000 

1857.  „  „  ...  170,000 

1858.  „  „  ...  260,000 

1859.  .,  .,  ...  340.000 

1860.  Estimated  value  .  .     470,000 

Thna  doubling  itself  in  about  every  four  years  :  a  ratio  of  increase  which 
may  probably  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time.  For.  ttiouffh  the 
Willi  grazing  lands  are  pretty  well  stocked  up,  the  farm  pasture  lands  Cthe 
true  fleece-boarinK  lands)  have  scarcely  yet  been  brought  into  use.  Tallow, 
too,  as  flocks  and  herds  increase,  must  also  become  a  great  export,  and 
will  bear  a  far  larger  relative  value  to  the  wool  export  than  it  does  in 
Australia.  Indeed,  New  Zealand  sheep  and  cattle  are  said  to  carry  fifty 
per  cent,  more  of  &t  and  tallow  than  the  thin,  parched,  short-pastured 
animals  of  Australia. 
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Indian  marine,  and  is  central  amid  the  wlialing  fleet ;  wfailsty 
thanks  to  soil  and  climate  combined,  there  is  probably  no 
country  sonth  of  the  equator  where  prime  mess  beef  and  pork 
could  be  produced  so  cheaply  and  so  well. 

As  to  ^^Alcj*^  there  is  a  vast  consumption  of  pale  ale  in 
India  and  Australia ;  and,  as  obserred  in  a  following  page,  na- 
ture has  fitted  New  Zealand  for  a  brewery  by  giving  her  cool 
nights,  a  profusion  of  the  finest,  soft-water  streams,  and  a  soil  and 
climate  suited  alike  to  barley  and  to  hop.  As  to  Ttmber,  the 
woods  of  Australia,  and  indeed  of  abnost  every  country  south  of 
the  Line,  are  for  the  most  part  hard,  brittle,  and  bad  to 
work ;  whilst  New  Zealand  possesses  the  noble  kauri,  the  finest 
spar  and  deck  timber  in  the  world,  and  three  other  pines,  toge- 
ther with  abundant  water-power  for  the  cheap  production  of 
sawn-stu£r.  With  regard  to  ^^Flax  "  or  "  Hemp,'  it  is  true  that  the 
process  for  the  marketable  preparation  of  New  Zealand  flax  has 
yet  to  be  discovered ;  but  without  being  over-sanguine,  may  we  not 
reasonably  hope  that  the  value  of  the  stake  will  stimulate  genius 
to  win  it;  and  that,  eventually,  some  antipodal  Compton  or 
Arkwright  will  succeed  in  freeing  our  Phormium  tenax  from 
that  gummous  parasite  which  alone  prevents  it  from  becoming 
the  King  of  TextUes  ? 

But,  recollecting  that,  as  yet,  we  have  set  foot  on  but  some 
half-dozen  spots  of  New  Zealand,  it  would  be  a  rash  assump- 
tion were  we  now  to  assume  that  wool  and  tallow,  and  oil 
and  com,  and  meat  and  ale,  and  gold,  and  flax,  and  timber,  suffi* 
cient  as  such  exports  would  be  to  make  her  rich,  will  be  her 
only  exports,  or  even  her  chief  exports.  •  The  history  of  com- 
merce shows  that  the  spread  of  population  in  a  new  country 
ultimately  reveals  many  articles  of  export  which  its  pioneer 
settlers  overlooked.  Tears  elapsed  ere  America  discovered 
wealth  in  cotton.  South  Australia  in  copper,  New  South  Wales 
in  wool,  Victoria  in  gold ;  and  the  spread  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  the  magic  touch  of  capital  and  labour,  may  reveal  gums, 
barks,  dyes,  fibres,  oils,  ores,  and  many  other  articles  of  export 
as  yet  undreamt  of  or  unseen. 

On  data  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  last  two  years,  we 
may  I  think  estimate  the  gross  value  of  all  New  Zealand  exports 
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for  the  year  1860  at  about  700,0002. ;  and  a  comparatiye  glance 
at  the  "  exporting  power  "  of  variouB  older  colonies  will  show 
us  that  in&nt  New  Zealand  gives  fair  promise  of  strong  arms 
and  full  pockets  when  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

Approximate  Value  of  the  Annual  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
"  per  Head,"  of  the  Populations  of  the  British  Colonies  which  are 
"  Emigration  Fields ;"  and  the  Approximate  Age  of  such  Colonies, 
dating  fnjm  the  commencement  of  their  virtual  colonisation. 


COLONT. 

Age. 

Annual 

Exports  per 

Head. 

Canada,  and  our  N.  A.  Colonies .    . 

The  Cape  Colony 

New  South  Wales 

Tasmania 

100  years  old. 
60        .. 
50 
50 
25 

20        ,. 
10        .. 

£. 
2 
5 

10 
6 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

8 
20 

New  Zealand 

8 

The  relative  proximate  Age$  of  the  Colonies  are,  I  think,  fairly  taken 
here.  By  official  registry  our  North  American  Colonies  are  more  than 
200  years  old,  whilst  New  Zealand  is  20.  But  looking  at  the  various  ob- 
structions "  to  export  production  "  in  both  quarters  (at  Red  Indian  wars 
and  massacres  in  the  one,  and  at  Missionary  misrule,  Maori  troubles  and 
land  difficulties  in  the  other),  we  may  fairly  cut  off  half  their  years,  and 
date  their  ages,  not  from  their  first  settlement,  but  from  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  their  substantial  progress.  As  regards  theVAustralian 
Colonies,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  both  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  have  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of  a  vast  amount  of  cheap 
couvict  labour,  which  has  sensibly  increased  their  power  of  **  export  pro-' 
duction ;"  and  tJiat  though  Victoria,  as  a  separate  colony,  is  only  ninu 
years  old,  yet  that  the  territory  which  forms  her  area,  like  that  of 
Queensland,  was  a  settled  wool-producing  country  twenty  years  ago. 

Mabkxts. — In  all  human  probability,  Wool  will  become  the 
great  staple  export  of  New  Zealand;  and  staples  like  wool, 
tallow,  and  hides,  together  with  gold,  oil,  ores,  and  flax,  would 
find  an  excellent,  a  permanent,  and,  yirtually,  an  unlimited 
market  in  the  mother-country.  Our  power  of  largely  producing 
all  these  things  may  possibly  be  questioned  by  our  brother- 
colonists  in  Africa,  America,  and  Australia — but,  once  produced, 
it  is  clear  that  there  exists  a  sure  and  certain  market  for  them. 
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The  important  question  of  "  Markets,'*  therefore,  has  only  to 
be  raised  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  New  Zealand's  exports, 
namely,  agricultural  produce  for  Australia.  In  the  three  years 
of  1854-5  and  6,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  imported 
from  New  Zealand,  farm  and  dairy  produce  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  the  question  is,  will  these 
colonies,  for  the  fature,  feed  themselves,  or,  remaining  chiefly 
wool  and  gold  colonies,  will  they  continue  to  import  their  food, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  from  New  Zealand  ?  I  conceive  that  the  latter 
will  be  the  case ;  and  that,  although  as  population  increases,  and 
as  blank  gold  weeks  intervene.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
may  considerably  increase  their  production  of  home-grown  com, 
yet  that,  while  they  remain  great  wool  and  gold  countries,  they 
will  continue  considerable  importers  of  food ;  and  will  find  that 
they  can  supply  themselves  with  a  portion  of  their  breadstuFs 
and  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries, 
cheaper,  on  an  average  of  years,  than  they  could  grow  such 
portion  for  themselves. 

There  are  districts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  capable, 
in  favourable  seasons,  of  producing  quite  as  fine  crops  of  com 
and  vegetables  as  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  New  Zealand. 
But  favourable  seasons  are  not  the  rule  in  Australia.  The 
experience  of  half  a  century  shows  that  Australia  is  peri- 
odically subject  to  torrid  heats  and  droughts  which  bake-up  the 
land  and  reduce  vegetation  to  a  brown  powder.*     The  mean 

*  **  Of  all  the  features  of  Aufitralian  climatology,  drought  is  the  most 
prominent  and  forbidding.  I  find  in  my  diaries,  periods  of  four  and  five 
months  without  one  drop  of  rain  :  live  stock  and  grain  crops  mined ;  and  the 
country  like  tinder,  susceptible  to  the  smallest  spark.  In  April,  1849,  the 
sun  set  at  Sydney  for  several  weeks  successively  in  a  lurid  haze  of  smoke. 
During  his  last  two  hours  above  the  horizon,  the  weakest  eye  might  gaze 
unwinking  at  his  rayless  disk.  The  whole  west  was  either  in  flames  or 
smouldering.  In  January,  1850,  during  a  lengthened  drought  the  north 
shoro  of  the  harbour  was  on  fire  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  night  it  looked 
like  a  line  of  twenty  or  thirty  huge  furnaces,  extending  over  some  fifteen 
miles.  The  city  was  shrouded  in  smoke,  and  the  air  was  pervaded  with 
the  aromatic  odour  of  the  burning  gum-trees.  Many  poor  settlers  would 
have  been  ruined  but  for  a  liberal  subscription  raised  for  the  sufferers. 
In  1851,  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  in  Victoria  were  included  in  one 
vast  conflagration,  and  as  many  families  were  brought  to  destitution  by  the 
destruction  of  their  property.  The  heavens  were  obscured  for  a  long 
period  by  a  canopy  of  smoke,  the  soot  fifJling  on  board  vessels  at  sea  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  fiom  the  land.    When  the  rain  does  come 
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average  yield  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  has  been  fonnd  to  be  only  thirteen  bushels  an 
acre,  of  potatoes  three  tons  !  And  this  ten  years'  average  yield 
has  been  reduced  to  this  sorry  mean  not  because  there  were  no 
fine  crops  in  the  ten  years,  when  the  yield  was  double — but 
because,  during  the  ten  years,  there  were  years  of  droughts  and 
climatic  blights  which  nearly  annihilated  the  crops  altogether. 

Now,  in  New  Zealand  the  climate,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is 
even  more  agricultural  than  the  soil;  and  the  two  combined, 
create  both  a  certainty  and  a  fulness  of  crop  which,  I  think,  ia 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  bushel  of  wheat  is  the  same  in  Australia  as  in  New 
Zealand,  the  greater  average  yield  of  the  New  Zealand 
acre*  would  enable  the  New  Zealand  farmer  to  offer  his  sea- 


it  comes  with  a  vengeance,  sometimes  oanying  away,  in  its  torrents,  roads, 
gardens,  walla,  palings,  and  bridges,  which  had  proved  invulnerable  to  the 
preceding  bush-flres.  Every  liighway  becomes  a  river,  every  byway  a 
brook,  eveiy  bank  a  cataract.  The  thunder  cracks  right  over  head  like 
the  report  of  a  gun.  Hailstones  come  rattling  down  an  inch  long,  knocking 
over  young  live-stock  and  domestic  poultry,  levelling  orange  orchards  and 
vineyards,  breaking  windows  and  himian  heads;  still,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  the  dust  is  blowing  about  as  bad  as  ever.  No  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  a  country  liable  to  drought  can  appreciate  the  eagerness  with 
which  every  assemblage  of  clouds  is  watched ;  with  what  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment their  breaking  up  without  yielding  a  drop  is  accompanied ; 
with  what  tluuikfulness  the  boon  of  moderate  rain  and  showers  is  received 
when  it  does  come !  '  My  word  I '  cries  the  inland  squatter, '  this  will  fill 
the  water-holes  rarely,  and  save  me  a  thousand  or  two  head  of  stock, 
which  would  otherwise  have  died  for  want  of  water.*  He  is  delighted  with 
the  gift,  though  he  may  possibly  lose  two  or  three  horses,  if  not  his  own 
life,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bottom,  where  yesterday  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  moister  than  a  glaring  white  sand,  hot  enough  to  boil  a  retort. 
But  the  long  droughts,  excessive  heat,  hot  winds,  bush-fires,  &c., 
which  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  are  more  serious  and  destructive  to  the 
agricultural  interest  and  squatter's  stock,  and  have  a  more  ii^urious  efieot 
on  the  landed  proprietor's  purse  than  his  person.  Although  attended  with 
considerable  personal  inconvenience  and  occasional  injury,  these  atmo- 
bpheric  excesses  and  transitions  tend  rather  to  cripple  or  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  than  to  inflict  an^  serious  or  immediate  danger  on  the 
human  firune."— A  Colomst's  Letter  m  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Australia.*' 
•  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  New  Zealand,  even  under  the  present 
"  no-farming  '*  system,  cannot  1  think  be  taken  at  less  than  from  20  to 
25  bushels  per  acre ;  and  improved  farming,  the  introduction  even  of 
a  little  manure,  might  increase  this  average  fully  one-third.  But  Mechi 
himself  could  not  battle  against  a  torrid  season  in  Australia,  and  double 
crops,  there,  despite  a  three  months*  torrid  drought 
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borne  agricaltaral  produce  in  the  Australian  market  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  price  agricultural  produce  could  sometimeB  be 
grown  at,  profitably,  in  Australia.* 

With  regard  to  the  countries  which  might  compete  with  New 
Zealand  in  partly  feeding  Australia,  namely,  the  United  States, 
South  America,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  reason  as  follows : — ^Labour  is  at  present  much  dearer  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  either  North  or  South  America ;  but,  as 
population  flows  in,  labour  will  become  cheaper  in  New  Zealand, 
and  then  a  ton  of  fine  flour  would  be  produced  there  perhaps 
more  cheaply  than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  But  though 
the  advantages  oijpTodudng  the  export  for  the  Australian  market, 
may,  as  yet,  rest  with  the  two  Americas,  the  advantages  of 
getting  (he  eoeport  to  the  market  are  all  with  New  Zealand — for 
whilst  she  has  only  1000  miles  of  sea  carriage.  South  America 
has  7000,  and  North  America  14,000.  With  regard  to  South 
Australia,  no  country  produces  finer  wheat ;  but  in  combined 
yield  and  certainty  of  crop  South  Australia  is  scarcely  equal 
to  New  Zealand ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  she  is  capable 
of  sending  breadstuff,  and  certainly  not  dairy  produce,  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  at  lower  prices  that  New  Zealand 
could  supply  them  at.  As  to  Tasmania,  however  fertile  and 
productive  she  may  be,  she  is  but  small ;  and  in  the  question  of 
supplying  future  millions  in  Australia  with  food,  Tasmania 
must  be  regarded  as  the  orchard  and  the  kitchen-garden  rather 
than  as  the  farm. 

A  South  Australian  paper  concludes  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  Victoria  and  South  American  flour  markets, 
with  these  remarks : — 

*'  The  sum  of  the  evidence  given  then  by  our  practical  agri- 
cultural witnesses  is,  that  5«.  a  bushel  for  wheat  would  be  a 
remunerative  price  for  our  South  Australian  fistrmers.  6«.  per 
bushel  for  wheat  would  average  142.  per  ton  for  flour,  at  which 

*  The  subject  of  wheat-growing  has  lately  occupied  mnch  attention  in 
Victoria,  and  several  gentlemen  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  have 
(.'xpressed  their  opinions  in  the  public  papers.  Mr.  G.  J.  Denuys,  of 
Mount  Moriac,  near  Geelong,  estimates  the  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting 
wheat  at  111.  16«.  5d.  per  acre,  and  shows  the  cost  per  bushel  to  be  9$,  3j[a. 
Anotlier  gentleman  states  that  with  wheat  at  10«.  per  bushel  its  growth 
would  be  attended  with  loss  to  the  farmer. 
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price  we  need  never  despair  of  a  market  for  any  quantity. 
With  wheat  at  5«.  per  bushel,  bread  could  be  sold  at  Sj^d.  the 
2  lb.  loaf — a  price  quite  low  enough  to  satisfy  the  utmost 
craving  for  cheapness.  So  that,  if  the  evidence  quoted  may  be 
relied  upon,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  wheat  in  this  colony  may 
be  oidtivated  to  any  extent  with  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  at  a 
price  which  no  working  man  can  have  occasion  to  complain  of. 

''  But  the  question  is  whether,  as  the  land  is  now  cultivated, 
wheat  can  be  profitably  sold  at  5«.  per  bushel  ?  Fanners  say 
it  is  a  paying  price,  and  that  even  less  would  do ;  but  it  may  be 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  crop  would  need 
greatly  superior  cultivation  to  that  now  bestowed  before  wheat, 
with  present  prices  of  labour,  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  5a. 
per  bushel.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  evident  that  an 
enhanced  price  can  never  be  justified  in  order  that  inferior 
modes  of  cultivation  may  be  protected.  Better  for  the  farmer 
to  get  a  fair  profit  out  of  5«.  with  good  cultivation,  than  to  get 
the  same  profit  out  of  Is.  with  bad  cultivation. 

"  The  price  of  wheat,  however,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the 
supply  and  demand  of  South  Australia,  but  with  the  demand  of 
Victoria  superadded.  For  years  to  come  Victoria  must  be  a 
bread-importing  country.  The  extent  of  her  importations  may 
vary,  and  a  feeling  in  £a.vour  of  raising  supplies  within  the  pro- 
vince may  influence  the  markets  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  persuade  the  working  men  of  the  Victorian  gold 
fields  to  follow  the  plough's  tail  as  it  would  be  to  persuade  the 
farmers  of  Mount  Barker  and  Macclesfield  to  devote  their 
energies  to  mining  at  Echunga.  In  Victoria,  gold-digging  pays 
better  than  wheat-growing,  therefore  they  dig  for  gold.  In 
South  Australia  wheat-growing  pays  better  than  gold-seeking, 
therefore  they  grow  wheat.  And  as  long  as  the  Victorian  gold 
fields  are  profitable,  so  long  will  the  South  Australian  com 
fields  be  profitable  too. 

"  The  wheat  and  flour  market  of  Victoria  is,  of  course,  inti- 
mately affected  by  the  importations  from  Chili.  In  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  mountains  an 
almost  unlimited  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  grown ;,  but  it  is 
quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  Chilian  wheat  and  flour  can  be 
had  at  nominal  prices.    Nearly  aU  the  business  at  Valparaiso 
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is  traasacted  through  merchants,  who  will  not  reduce  the  mar- 
ket to  an  unprofitable  point.  It  must  ako  be  remembered  that 
although  there  is  plenty  of  wheat  land  in  Chili,  and  notwith- 
standing that  labour  is  cheap,  the  system  of  farming  pursued  is 
of  the  most  rude  and  ineffective  character.  We  are  not  to 
reason  as  if  the  Chilian  farmers  combined  the  advantages  of 
high  farming  and  improved  implements  with  cheap  land  and 
cheap  labour.  They  have  the  latter,  but  not  the  former ;  and 
are  consequently  placed  so  fjEtr  at  a  disadvantage.  The  price  of 
Chilian  flour  never  ranges  so  low  as  to  compete  with  South 
Auf^tralian  wheat  at  5«.  per  bushel.  The  minimum  price  of 
Chilian  flour  on  board  at  Yalparaiso  is  lOZ.  per  ton ;  but  no 
dependence  can  ever  be  placed  by  importers  on  getting  it  at  so 
low  a  figure.  The  Chilian  market  supplies  not  only  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  but  to  some  extent,  the  English  market ;  and 
prices  at  Valparaiso  are  ruled  by  prices  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. The  charge  for  freight  between  Valparaiso  and  Port 
Adelaide  is  about  5Z.  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  SI.  more 
for  conmiission,  insurance,  risk  of  damage,  warehouse  expenses, 
&c.,  making  8Z.  per  ton  expenses  of  bringing  the  flour  from  South 
America  to  this  port.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
therefore,  Chilian  flour  could  not  he  sold  in  the  colonies  under  ISl. 
per  ton;  hut  the  average  would  probably  he  20Z. per  ton — equal  to 
Is.  6(2.  a  hushd.  The  last  cargo  cost  25Z.  per  ton  on  landing ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  flour  trade  between  the  Bouth 
American  coast  and  these  colonies  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
there  is  no  competition  from  that  quarter  which  can  give  the 
South  AustraHan  fanner  cause  to  fear.  If  20Z.  a  ton,  or  even  if 
Ihl.  a  ton,  is  a  paying  price  for  flour  here,  with  a  natural  pro- 
tection of  8Z.  resulting  from  proximity  of  the  mlurket,  we  must 
be  unsuccessful  indeed  to  be  beaten.'' 


The  reader,  however,  must  not  suppose  from  these  remarks 
on  ^*  Agricultural  Markets "  that  New  Zealand  aspires  to  be- 
come the  Sicily  of  Australia — she  boasts  higher  industrial  aims. 
She  merely  beHcves  that  when  her  colonists  send  a  portion  of 
their  com  and  esculents,  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  ham  and 
bacon,  and  fruits  and  honey  to  Australia,  Australia's  port  and 
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city  populations,  her  liimgry  diggers,  and  drought-smitten 
knights  of  the  pick,  will  be  happy,  especially  in  certain  years, 
to  buy  such  produce  at  good  prices,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  their 
brightest  gold.  But  in  saying  this,  and  in  concluding  these 
remarks  on  Exports  and  Markets,  I  would  add  a  word  of  caution 
to  all  New  Zealand  farmers,  present  or  to  come.  Those  semi- 
fJEunine,  "  rush-to-the-diggings,"  times,  which  put  so  much  gold 
in  our  pockets  in  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  when  new  and  hungry 
comers  were  choking  up  the  wharves  of  Sydney  and  the  streets 
of  Melbourne,  and  when  there  was  almost  a  scramble  for  food,  are 
gone,  I  think,  never  to  return.  Seven  to  eight  shillings  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  and  5Z.  per  ton  for  picked  potatoes,  are  probably  the 
highest  average  prices  which  for  the  fature  the  Australian  mar- 
kets are  likely  to  offer  us.  If  the  New  Zealand  farmer  will 
only  keep  the  weed  down,  plough  without  his  pix>e,  use  hoe  and 
harrow  a  little  more,  tobacco  a  little  less,  and  get  to  work  before 
noon,  these  prices  (free  of  rent,  tax,  and  tithe)  will  pay  him 
well.  But  wheat  and  potatoes  are  bulky  damageable  articles ; 
his  Australian  market  is  both  a  limited  and  a  capricious  market ; 
and  he  and  his  fellows  may  produce  far  too  much  of  wheat  and 
potatoes,  these  A's  and  B's  of  New  Zealand  agriculture.  Dairy 
produce  :  firkins  of  fine  butter,  rich  cheeses,  noble  hams,  and 
flitches  of  bacon,  less  bulky  and  less  perishable  than  wheat  and 
potatoes,  would  sell  at  high  prices  in  twenty  markets  in  the 
Australasian  and  Indian  Seas,  where  potatoes  could  not  be 
carried,  and  where  wheat  might  prove  a  drug.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  less  com  and  more  dsdry  produce,  though  it  would 
make  the  New  Zealand  farmer  safer,  would  still  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  safe,  and  defiant  alike  of  storms  and  times. 
What  he  wants  to  know  and  act  on,  what  I  tell  him  here, 
and  what  he  should  inscribe  over  his  mantelpiece,  and  repeat 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  is  this : — *'  the  great,  safe,  and 
certain  carport  of  New  Zealand  is  not  wheat  and  potatoes,  and 
butter  and  bacon  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  but  wool  t  wool !  fine, 
long,  combing  wool,  for  Euddersfield  and  Halifax,  and  Bradford 
and  Leeds'*  In  short,  the  New  Zealand  farmer  should  have 
ihree  strings  to  his  bow,  of  which  the  strongest  should  be  the 
pagUyral  string ;  and  that  system  of  &rming  which  would  provo 
both  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Oolony,    and  the   safest    and 
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most  lucrative  to  the  farmer,  would  be  the  *'  mixed  system," 
leading  to  some  such  apportionment  and  use  of  every  100  acres 
of  farmed  land  as  this  : — 

Acres. 
Wool-growing    and    sheep-breeding   department 

(pasture) 50 

Dairy-farm  and  cattle-breeding  department  (pas- 
ture and  roots) 25 

Arable  department  (grain,  firuits,  and  vegetables).     25 

100 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FABMIKa  AMD   GBAZING  PUB8UITS,   Am)   THE  OBEATION   OF  LAin[>ZD 

ESTATES. 

PuBOHASiNO,  Benting,  AND   LEASING  Land. — The  &rmed  and 
grazed  lands  of  New  Zealand,  operated  on  by  the  emigrant,  are 
either  the  wild  lands  of  the  Colony  in  their  pristine  state,  or 
lands  which  have  been  wholly  or  partly  reclaimed  by  preceding 
cnltivators.     The  former  are  purchased  or  leased  mider  some  of 
the  public  terms  described  in  Chapter  XVI. ;  the  latter  are  of 
course  bought,  or  leased,  or  rented  on  such  private  terms  as  the 
contracting  parties  may  be  able  to  agree  on.     In  the  American 
emigration  fields,  in  the  rude  backwoods  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  emigrant  has  to   struggle   against  both  a 
hyperborean  winter  and  a  soil  covered  with  dense  forests,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  class  of  pioneering  settlers  has  sprung  up 
who  make  almost   a  business  of  preparing  wild  lands  for  the 
emigrant,  and,  there,  the  new  comer  may  generally  buy  some 
little  half-made  farm  on  easy  terms.     But  in  New  Zealand, 
owing  to  the  geniality  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  work  of  bringing  wild  land  into  cultivation  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  task.     The  settlers,  too,  who  have  preceded  the 
emigrant,  are  generally  found  to  take  a  pride  in  the  little  estates 
they  have  created,  to  be  attached  to  the  little  homes  they  have 
made,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  to  be  tempted  into  selling 
or  letting  the  acres  they  have  won  from  the  wilderness  by  the 
offer  of  such  a  price  as  it  would  be  improvident  to  give.   Hence, 
agricultural  emigrants,  arriving  in  New  Zealand,  generally  pass 
by  our  half-made  farms  as  expensive  luxuries  which  they  cannot 
afford,  and  almost  ever  find  it  best  to  take  the  wild  land  at  the 
low  Government  price,  and  gradually  clear  it  themselves. 

Soils. — Agriculture  is  in  so  backward  a  state  with  us,  agricul- 
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tnral  chemiBtiy  is  a  tlung  at  present  so  little  cared  for  or  under* 
stood,  that  no  scientific  analysis  of  our  yarions  soils  has  yet 
been  made.  Much  of  the  best  soil  of  the  North  Island  might 
perhaps  be  nidely  described  as  a  light  vegetable  or  Tolcanic 
snrfieM^e  soil  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  often  lying  on  a 
deep,  porous,  yellow  subsoil — a  subsoil,  in  such  district  as  Tara- 
naki,  singularly  pure  and  free  from  stones,  shell,  gravel,  or 
clay ;  whilst  in  the  South  Island  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
&rm  lands  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  vegetable  sm&ce  soil 
lying  on  light  or  loamy  clay. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  however,  I  do  hold  the  soil 
of  New  Zealand  to  be,  intrinsically,  a  very  rich  soil.  It 
is  a  virgin  soU  of  faxt  average  fertility,  but  nothing  more — a 
soil  by  no  means  so  rich  as  some  I  have  seen  in  America  and 
Canada,  and  the  great  arable  and  grazing  capabilities  of  New 
Zealand  arise  mainly  from  a  happy  combination  of  three  great 
causes : — 

1st.  The  peculiarly  genial,  "manure-acting,"  character  of 
the  climate,  alike  &vourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of  aU 
domestic  animals,  ^nd  to  the  production  of  every  root,  grain, 
and  grass  of  the  British  Isles. 

2nd.  The  easiness  with  which  &rm  land  may  be  kept  in 
cultivation  when  the  suz&ce  is  once  cleared,  and  the  soil  once 
broken  up. 

drd.  The  non-necessity  of  providing  any  winter  keep  for 
stock,  as  in  England  and  America,  where  half  the  fimner's 
time  and  half  his  acres  have  sometimes  to  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  providing  food  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  subsist  his 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  through  the  winter. 

Indeed,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  may  almost  be  called 
her  "  elemental  guano,"  and  does  much  to  equalize  the  fertility 
of  soils.  I  have  seen  poor  scrubby-looking  lands  at  Auckland 
and  Canterbury,  such  as  an  English  &rmer  might  refuse  to 
plough,  bearing  crops  of  wheat  almost  equal  to  anything 
ever  obtained  in  that  reputed  "garden"  of  the  country,  New 
Plymouth;  and  Dieffenbach's  remark  that  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  New  Zealand  was  fax  more  attributable  to  fine^ 
ness  of  climate  than  to  richness  of  soil  is  one  which  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  shown  us  to  be  true*    A  good 
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dimate,  too,  is  of  more  value  to  «i\  agricultnial  country  than 
a  rich  soil ;  for  art  can  create  the  latter  and  torn  the  barren  heath 
into  the  blooming  garden ;  but  art  cannot  create  a  good  climate, 
and  neither  Liebig  nor  Mechi  could  grow  wheat  in  Kamakatka 
or  turnips  in  Timbuctoo. 

Wild  Lakds  and  Modbs  of  GLXAKiKa, — Our  New  Zealand 
wild  lands  are  composed  of  three  chief  varieties :  Fern,  Grass, 
and  Bush. 

The  Fern,  is  land  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  common 
fern  of  the  country  (Pteris  eaadentajj  three  to  five  feet  high^ 
intermixed  with  a  bushy  shrub  called  Tutu,  and  is  generally 
cleared  in  this  manner.  Choosing  a  dry  gentle  breezy  day  (in 
any  season)  the  fern  is  fired  in  half  a  dozen  places  to  windward ; 
when  the  fire,  running  slowly  throu^  shrivels  up  the  tutu,  and 
consumes  the  tops  and  branches  of  the  green  fern  together  with 
all  dead  bottom-stuff.  The  charred  fern  stalks,  swept  down 
with  a  short  scythe,  are  just  raked  in  ridges  and  burnt,  together 
with  the  tutu  branches,  and  the  '^tutu"  stumps  are  then 
grubbed  up,  and  thrown  in  heaps  for  future  burning  or  carted 
off.  The  land  is  then  roughly  broken  up  five  to  six  inches 
deep,  with  a  strong  iron  plough  (wrought-iron  share)  drawn  by 
two  or  three  pairs  of  oxen.  After  lying  a  week  or  two  to  dry  and 
pulverize,  it  is  harrowed,  when  the  fern  root  is  raked  in  ridges, 
heaped,  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread.  A  good  levelling 
cross-ploughing  is  then  given,  when  the  new  land,  after  lyii^  in 
a  kind  of  "maiden-fEdlow"  for  a  few  months,*  will  be  reduced 
to  a  good  tilth  fit  for  any  crop.  The  expense  of  this  process 
varies  from  SI,  to  U,  per  acre,  according  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
fern  and  tutu. 

Grass  land  consists  of  coarse  grasses,  often  intermixed  with 
scrubby  fern,  fiax,  dwarf  tutu,  toetoe,  and  ti  tree.  Where  these 
shrubs  grow  thick,  they  are  best  swept  down  with  biU-hook  or 

*  Fresh  fern  land  is  at  fiist  infertile  throagh  what  we  oall  "sonmess/* 
An  acre,  broken  np  and  sown  at  once  with  any  crop,  say  wheat,  might  not 
jield  five-fold;  an  adjoining  acre,  followed  a  few  months,  might  yield 
forty-fold.  Animal  mannre  does  not  destroy  "  sourness.'*  The  new  soil 
is  full  of  raw,  vegetable  matter,  and  lime  would  probably  prove  the  true 
"quickener."  Grass  land  is  less  subject  to  "sourness"  than  Fem  land, 
and  Bush  land  scarcely  at  aJl. 
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bmshing-bill,  and  bximt  off  before  the  plongh  is  put  in :  but  the 
lighter,  more  open,  lands  of  this  description  may  be  broken  np 
and  cross-plonghed  at  onoe,  lie  Mlow  a  month  or  two,  and  then 
be  cropped.  The  cost  of  redncing  wild  grass  land  to  ^  crop- 
state,"  varies  from  11.  to  21,  an  acre. 

Bush  land  is  the  common  forest  land.  In  winter  the  brush- 
wood is  slashed  down  with  bill-hook  and  hatchet,  and  the  trees 
thrown  with  the  X  cut  saw  and  American  axe.  The  &llen-staff 
lies  witherii^  and  drying  throngh  luring  and  summer,  and  is 
bnmt-off  in  antmnn.  If  the  first,  or  ^^rnnning,"  fire  acts  well 
everything  will  be  consmned  save  the  tnmks  and  the  'heaviest 
branches;  when  the  latter  are  lopped-off,  the  tnmks  rolled 
together,  and  the  whole  slowly  bumt-np  in  heaps.  The  cost  of 
clearing  and  laying  down  in  grass  heavily  timbered  land,  allowing, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  all  trees  above  three  feet  in  diameter  to 
stand,  is,  inclusive  of  seed  and  a  rough  fence,  about  5/.  per  acre. 
The  unsightly  (sur£Ace-root)  stumps  remain  in  the  land  about 
four  years ;  when  the  smaller  ones  may  be  torn  up  with  a  pair 
or  two  of  bullocks,  and  a  strong  stump-chain,  and  the  land  made 
roughly  ploughable.  Bush  land  is  much  richer  than  either  Fern 
or  Ghrass  land ;  and  for  small  forty-acre  com  and  dairy  farms, 
where  there  may  be  fiimily  hand-labour  at  command,  or  for 
hop-grounds,  orchards,  kitchen-gardens,  or  home  paddocks.  Bush 
land  is  best.  But  the  process  of  first  clearing  and  cultivating  it 
is,  comparatively,  both  so  slow  and  so  expensive,  that,  except 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Auckland,  nine-tenths 
of  all  our  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  on  Fern  and 
Grass  lands. 

HaL^  probably,  of  the  whole  of  the  Bush  land  yet  cleared 
in  New  Zealand,  has  been  cleared  in  the  province  of  Auckland, 
and  the  Auckland  settlers  are  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
labour  of  first  converting  the  forest  into  corn-field  and  paddock. 
The  following  remarks  from  one  of  them  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  process;  but  ^^ Pioneer"  must  permit  me  to  correct 
him  on  two  or  three  points.  In  the  first  place,  no  trees 
under  three  feet  in  diameter  should  be  left  standing;  and, 
secondly,  he  is  wrong  in  allowing  only  a  '*  match  "  as  the  cost 
of  burning  off.  "  Pioneer,"  operating  on  the  "  side  of  a  hill," 
and  having  had  splendid  weather  and  a  most  lucky  bum,  may 
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have  done  his  work  only  with  a  "  match."  But  nine  times  in 
ten  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the  first  fire  has  done  its  best,  to 
heap  together  many  nnoonsmned  heavy  limbs  and  fragments  of 
tranks,  and  bnm  them  off  in  heaps,  and  this  work  will  often 
cost  IZ.  per  acre  more.  Again,  *' Pioneer"  should  have  added 
at  least  11.  to  the  two  items  of  seed  and  haryesting,  and  generally, 
perhaps,  shonld  have  recollected  that  a  man  cannot  be  too 
cautions  when  he  commits  himself  to  figures. 

*'  First,  with  a  small  axe  or  hook  thoroughly  clear  all  the 
underbush.  This  is  essential  to  a  good  burning,  and  must  be 
done  befbre  you  fell  a  tree.  Then  fell  away.  Now,  the  large 
trees  can  be  left  standing — the  &^  will  kill  them.  Some  who 
intend  their  land  for  grass  only,  leave  standing  all  trees  above 
18  inches  in  diameter;  others,  for  wheat  and  other  crops, 
leave  only  those  which  exceed  three  feet  in  diameter.  You 
see  it  is  a  matter  of  expense:  for  a  man  can  fell  twenty 
ordinary  trees  in  the  time  you  would  take  for  one  la^e  one. 
Your  felling  must  be  finished  by  the  end  of  September  at 
latest,  to  give  it  the  summer's  drying.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
following  March,  watch  well  the  weather.  If  heavy  rain  is 
<  brewing,'  fire  your  clearing,  and  if  you  have  taken  care  to  lay 
your  trees  all  one  way,  and  down  hUl,  and  you  begin  your  fire 
at  the  bottom,  you  will  have  a  blaze  that  will  astonish  you : 
and  a  great  nxunber  of  light  wood  trees,  such  as  the  tawa,  will 
bum  dean  away.  In  a  day  or  two  you  will  have  a  rich  soil 
covered  with  ashes,  clean  of  all  weeds,  and  fit  to  grow  anything. 
If  you  want  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley,  throw  in  your 
seed  on  your  ashes — ^that's  all — ^no  digging  nor  harrowing.  In 
about  a  month  after  it  is  up,  sow  your  grass  seed  amongst  the 
wheat.  Or,  if  you  want  your  grass  for  immediate  use,  you  sow 
it  alone,  and  in  six  weeks  you  have  a  good  bite. 

'*  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  will  pay.  I  put  down  the  clearing 
at  the  highest  price  paid,  in  which  all  trees  under  three  feet  in 
diameter  were  felled.  Where  all  above  18  inches  have  been 
left,  only  18s,  per  acre  has  been  paid. 
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Cost.  £.    8.  d. 

Felling  an  acre  .        .        •        •        •  2    0    0 

Burning  (a  match)      .         .         •        •  0     0     0 

Seed  (wheat  and  grass)       ...  100 

Harvesting 0  16    0 


£3  15    0 


Produce, 

d5bnshekofwheat,  at6«.  .        .        •  £8  16    0 

(And,  in  addition,  straw,  and  an  acre  of  j 
permanent  grass  that  will  c^rry  from  > 
six  to  eight  sheep  per  acre.)  J        

"  The  uncleared  forest,  too,  is  both  shelter  and  food  for  your 
cattle.  They  will  get  fat  in  it  in  the  winter,  when  those  in  the 
open  country  may  be  only  half  fed. 

'*  I  admit  that  logs  and  stumps  are  unsightly ;  but  what  of 
that,  if  you  and  your  stock  are  in  plenty  ?  Every  year  as  they 
dry  and  decay  you  can  put  a  little  fire  to  them,  and  they  will 
soon  all  disappear.  Moreover,  on  Bush  land  you  can  always 
enjoy  a  real  fireside  without  your  happiness  being  alloyed  by 
visions  of  firewood  bills  in  the  coals. 

"lam.  Sir, 

"Yours,  &c., 

"PlONlBBB." 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Zedlander:' 

Fabm  Labotjb  ahd  iMFLEsncNTS. — ^Haud  labour  is  more  than 
twice  as  dear  in  New  Zealand  as  in  England.  But,  owing  to 
the  easy-working  character  of  the  soil,  to  the  ruder  mode  of 
&rming,  to  the  greater  dependence  placed  on  climate  to  perfect 
the  crop  when  the  seed  is  once  sown,  and  to  the  fact  that  our 
New  Zealand  &rms  often  exhibit  a  greater  proportion  of 
grass  land  than  is  common  on  English  farms,  much  less  hand 
labour,  comparatively,  is  employed,  and  less,  in  fact,  is  needed 
than  in  England ;  and  the  actual  annual  expenditure  on  hand 
labour  on  a  New  Zealand  fum  would  not,  I  think,  be  more  than 
some  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  on  an  English  &rm. 
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Labourers  who  have  bought  land,  and  who  are  rising  into  the 
smaU-fiumer  class,  are  generally  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  taking. contract  work  on  the  neighbonring  farms ; 
and  with  this,  and  the  help  of  a  regxdar  man  or  labourer's 
family  kept  on  the  estate  (and  the  master's,  and  the  master's 
'  sons',  own  hands  from  time  to  time),  the  common  work  of  a 
hxm  is  got  through  better  than  wonld  be  expected  looking  at 
the  soareity  of  common  day  labourers.  Whilst,  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the  fact  of  everybody  turning  out 
to  help,  crops  are  cut  and  carried  without  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  or  expense  at  haryest  time.  Neyertheless,  the  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  labour  are  considerable  obstacles  to  the  arable 
fEurmer's  quick  creation  of  an  estate  in  New  Zealand ;  and  con- 
stitute a  strong  additional  argument  in  &your  of  the  plan  of 
making  our  farms  more  labour-saving  grazing  farms,  and  in 
fskYora  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved  agricul- 
tural implements.  As  an  arithmetical  proposition  we  might 
say  that  as  labour  is  full  twice  as  dear  in  New  Zealand  as  in 
England,  the  profit  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  "  labour* 
saving  "  machinery,  would  be  full  twice  as  great  in  New  Zealand 
as  in  England.  True  political  economy  unquestionably  pre- 
scribes machinery  as  more  necessaiy  in  young  countries  than  in 
old.  America  acts  on  this  truism :  she  applies  machinery  to 
many  operations  which  we  perform  by  manipulation ;  and  in 
the  department  of  agriculture,  had  invented  and  used  the  cele- 
brated M'Gormick  "Eeaper"  long  before  such  an  implement 
became  common  in  English  fields.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
expense  of  cultivating  our  lands  might  be  saved,  if  our  fiumers 
would  only  "  wake  up,"  and  move  more  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Many  of  our  New  Zealand  implements  ore  fit  only  to  be 
burnt ;  and  some  of  our  ploughs  bear  about  as  much  resemblance 
to  a  modem  English  prize  plough,  as  Noah's  Ark  may  have 
done  to  a  screw-Mgate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  emigrant,  in  going  to  a  new  country,  is 
apt  to  make  a  sad  hole  in  his  little  capital  by  providing  about 
twice  as  many  articles  of  outfit  and  equipment  as  are  really  ne- 
oessary.  ^More  money  and  fewer  things^'*  might  well  he  ike 
motio  whiA  every  man  should  inacribe  in  hia  pocket-hook  when  oboui 
to  commence  the  work  of  fitting  oui  as  an  emigrant.    Here,  how- 
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£.    s. 

d. 

4  13 

6 

4  18 

0 

7    6    0 
10    0    0 


oyer,  as  everywhere,  there  is  a  happy  mean ;  and  if  I  were  now 
retnming  to  New  Zealand  to  invest  1,000Z.  or  so  in  wild  land,  and 
the  cultivation  and  creation  of  a  little  estate,  I  should  arm  myself 
with  the  following  first-class  implements,  procured  at  the  miner's 
prices,  good  and  genuine,  and  properly  packed  (see  note  in  chapter 
on  Outfit),  of  Messrs.  Bichards  and  Co.,  117  and  118,  Bishopsgate, 
London :  who  supply  mostly  articles  of  Bansome's  make. 

1.  The  "  general  purpose  "  Y.F.L.  plough,  fitted  with 

two  wheels  and  two  extra  wrought-iron  shares  | 

2.  The  "breaking  up"  Y.F.S.  plough,  fitted  with 

one  or  two  wheels,  steel  mould-board  and 
extra-steeled  share ^ 

3.  The  "  Bentall's  patent  Broadshare,"  wood  beam, 

with  the  two  additional  swan-neck  tines,  and 
the  side  irons  to  widen  the  implement  for  their 
use ;  with  extra  shares  and  fittings . 

4.  Adwas'  Swedish  harrow,  with  improved  spike- 

roller   

6.  The  improved  chain  harrows  (Cambridge's  patent)      4  15     0 

6.  Horse-rake,  steel  teeth 8     0    0 

7.  Winnowing  machine        .         .         .         •         ,       10     0     0 

8.  Two  or  three  digging  and  and  harvest  forks.  Two  or  three 
mattocks  and  shovels.  Two  or  three  scythes  (one  or  two  to  be 
the  short-bladed,  stub-scythe  sort).  Half-a-dozen  reaping-hooks 
and  sheep-shears.  Half-a-dozen  sheep-bells  and  cow-bells,  and 
two  or  three  complete  sets  of  ox-gear. 

This  would  prove  a  &ir  medium  provision  of  the  best 
*'  pattern-serving  "  implements  for  a  &rm  of  200  or  300  acres. 
If  the  capital  were  greater,  and  operations  were  going  to 
be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  Bansomes'  extra  strong  "  break- 
ing-up"  S.C.W.  plough,  and  their  light  one-horse  T.CH. 
plough,  together  with  their  drill,  prize  reaper,  and  two-horse 
portable  threshing  machine,  might  be  taken  in  addition;  but 
(except  the  first)  these  articles  would  not  be  much  required 
until  the  commencement  of  the  second  year's  operations ;  and 
thus,  if  preferred,  they  might  be  ordered  and  sent  out  after 
arrival  in  the  Colony.    In  the  case  of  a  smallcapital  of  a  few 
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liimdiedB,  where  the  emigrant  looked  merely  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  little  garden  farm  of  fifty  acres  or  so,  the  "  general  pur- 
pose "  T.F.L.  plough,  the  harrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  things 
in  No.  8,  would  be  the  most  nsefal  articles  to  take. 

^  Fences, — ^The  commonest  fences  are  the  ditch  and  bank,  and 
the  post  and  rail,  costing  at  the  present  rates  of  labour  about 
158.  a  chain.  Quick  or  furze  is  generally  planted  inside. 
Furze  is  remarkably  luxuriant  in  its  growth  ;  and  when  trimmed 
and  properly  attended  to,  makes  an  excellent  live  fence.  To 
please  the  eye,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  wild-rose,  broom,  and 
geranixmi,  all  of  which  attain  a  great  size  in  New  Zealand,  and 
become  strong  thick  shrubs.  The  best  plant,  however,  for  per- 
manent live  fences,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  Osage  orange. 
It  is  said  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  to  require  cutting 
down  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  every  year  for  three  years,  in 
order  to  give  the  plant  the  necessary  broad-spread  form  of 
growth,  when  it  soon  becomes  a  permanent  hedge  fax  superior  to 
quick.  Messrs.  Gibbs,  the  eminent  seedsmen,  inform  me  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  some  years  ago  by  a 
Mr,  Pitkin  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  who  devotes  his  whole 
attention  to  the  growth  Of  it,  and  who  carries  on  a  large  business 
in  the  sale  of  the  seed.  Since  attention  was  called  to  the  Osage 
orange  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  plant  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  nursery  gardens  at  Wellington  and  Canterbury, 
and  after  many  inquiries  I  find  that  the  seed  may  occasionally 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Carter,  238,  Holbom,  London.  Little 
or  no  iron  fencing  has  yet  been  imported ;  but  here  and  there 
1^  few  iron  hurdles  would  prove  a  valuable  introduction  on  a 
grazing  farm.  The  first  cost  would  be  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  common  fences ;  but  hurdles  are  easily  shifted  from 
place  to  j>lace,  and  would  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  young  live 
fences  several  times,  when  the  common  stationary  fences  would 
serve  such  purpose  only  once.  The  taking-out  of  a  little  iron 
fencing,  however  (like  the  larger  agricultural  implements),  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  agricultural  emigrant's  purse ;  but,  if  I 
were  now  going  to  New  Zealand  to  purchase  800  or  500  acres  of 
land  for  a  regular  arable  and  grazing  &rm,  I  should  be  much 
tempted  to  expend  lOOZ.  or  so  in  strong  iron  hurdles.    Messrs. 
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Biohards  and  Co.,  117,  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  Messrs.  Her- 
nnlewicz,  Main  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  are  the  best  and  largest  mann- 
&ctarers  of  iron  and  wire  fencing  that  I  haTO  been  able  to 
discover ;  and  their  prices  of  iron  hurdles  vary  from  2$,  9d,  to 
d«.  6(2.  per  yard.  For  fencii^  off  portions  of  wild  Bush  land — 
say  a  dozen  acres  for  browsing-gronnd,  or  wooded  dells,  or  patches 
for  cover,  or  belts  for  shade  and  shelter,  &c.,  some  stout  galva- 
nized l-inch  iron  wire  with  strained  bolts  and  staples  would 
prove  very  useful.  No  posts  would  be  necessary,  and  three  or 
four  rows  of  the  wire-rod,  stapled  about  every  six  feet  to  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  would  make  an  excellent  fence.  Fenced 
lands  increased  in  extent  from  30,000  acres  in  1851  to  230,000 
acres  in  1858,  being  an  annual  centesimal  increase  of  nearly  100 
per  cent.  If  half  this  ratio  of  increase  has  been  maintained  for 
the  last  two  years,  the  quantity  of  fenced  land  we  now  possess 
should  amount  to  half  a  million  of  acres, 

BoADS  AND  Fabm  BuiLDiNas. — Within  a  radius  of  from  six 
to  ten  miles  of  the  chief  towns,  the  main  roads  are  tolerably 
good;  but  the  common  bush-roads  of  the  country  are  little 
better  than  rough  cart  tracks,  thickly  studded  in  wet  weather 
with  many  a  mud  pit  and  *^  slough  of  despond ;"  and  generally 
speaking  we  might  say  that  the  tractive  power  which  would  draw 
two  tons  in  England,  would  not  draw  more  than  one  in  New 
Zealand.  The  local  legislatures,  however,  are  bestirring  them- 
selves in  the  matter ;  our  roads  and  internal  communications  are 
fiist  improving;  whilst  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
Islands,  their  long  line  of  coast,  their  small  interior,  the  number 
of  their  harbours  and  village-ports,  nine-tenths  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  New  Zealand,  unlike  that  of  the  Australian  and 
African  Colonies,  will  seldom  require  a  cartage  of  more  than  a 
few  miles  to  convey  it  to  some  market  of  the  district. 

Most  of  the  country  or  &rm-houses  are  wooden  buildings, 
of  the  one-story,  verandah-cottage  style.  In  this  land  of  brick 
and  stone,  we  are  apt  to  picture  a  wooden  cottage  as  being  a  poor, 
flimsy,  band-box  sort  of  dwelling.  But  in  such  a  climate  as 
New  Zealand's,  these  cottages  may  be  made  very  comfortable 
dwellings ;  whilst  neatly  painted,  backed  by  trees  or  embowered 
in  gardens,  their  verandahs  covered  with  jessamine,  rose,  peach. 
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or  yine,  they  often  present  an  air  of  rustic  elegance  and  sparkling 
beauty,  to  which  many  of  the  stuccoed  villas,  and  '*  bell-and-brass- 
knocker  "  deformities  of  English  streets  and  viUagee  can  make  no 
possible  pretensions. 

A  substantial  verandah  cottage,  82  feet  square,  containing, 
say,  two  front  rooms  14  feet  by  18,  and  two  back  rooms  14  by 
14,  with  a  kitchen  detached  (amply  la^e  enough  for  a  &mily  <^ 
half  a  dozen),  might  now  cost  from  150/.  to  200/.  Stone  houses 
are  occasionally  erected  where  quarries  are  handy ;  but  next  to 
wood,  cob  houses,  costing  some  third  less  than  wood,  and  con- 
structed of  tempered  layers  of  clay  and  straw,  are  generally  seen 
in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  a  common  style  of  building  in 
Devonshire ;  and  in  clayey  localities,  or  where  timber  is  scarce, 
as  on  the  Canterbury  plains,  "  cob  "  answers  well.  Wood,  brick, 
and  stone  houses  are  generally  covered  with  shingles  (narrow 
wooden  slates) ;  cob  buildiogs  are  generally  thatched.  '*Baupo" 
cottages  are  frequently  put  up  as  temporary  make-shift  dwell- 
ings. These  are  post-and-pole  buildings  (constructed  best  by 
Natives),  lined  outside  and  inside,  and  thatched  with  bundles  of 
the  Baupo  rush,  ingeniously  tied  and  bound  together  with  strips 
of  the  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax.  With  a  rustic 
verandah  they  are  snug  enough  dwellings  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  cost  from  20/.  to  30/.  "Blab"  cottages,  too,  in  timber 
districts,  make  excellent  first  dwellings;  and  the  following 
letter  from  "  Old  Practical,"  one  of  the  many  correspondents  of 
the  Auckland  newspapers,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  of 
making  them.  The  *'  splitting  "  of  the  slabs,  however,  is  often 
a  more  difficult  job  than  "  Old  Practical "  seems  to  have  found 
it ;  and  in  districts  where  sawpits  are  abundant,  the  waste  sawn 
slabs  of  the  sawyers  would  prove  far  the  best  material:  a 
bachelor's  cottage  of  one  room  which  I  once  knocked  up  in  New 
Zealand,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  of  sawn  rimu  slabs,  was  one 
of  the  strongest,  and,  I  fibtter  myself,  one  of  the  prettiest, 
little  rustic  dwellings  ever  seen  in  tiie  Settlement. 

Cheap  Hottsbs  fob  Nxw-oohsbs.— (To  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Zealcmder.)—'MT,  Editor, — ^A  little  practical  experience  will  be 
worth  a  deal  of  theorising.  I  will  therefore  give  my  own  case 
in  the  building  of  a  "  cheap  habiialionfor  a  family"    Althou^ 
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not  a  new-comer,  I  am  comparatively  a  new  settler  in  the  Bush. 
I. have  for  two  years  lived  (not  existed  merely)  in  a  split  slab 
house^  which  cost  me  20/.,  and  in  this  same  cottage  or  hut — 
myself  wife,  and  funily — in  all  six  of  ns — have  lived  really 
comfortably :  seeing  at  times  not  a  few  visitors,  and  scarcely  a 
week  elapsing  without  our  mustering,  round  a  social  fire  of  an 
evening,  fifteen  or  sixteen  friends  and  neighbours. 

Now,  how  to  proceed : — Go  into  the  Bush  with  your  axes, 
maul,  and  wedges — ^fell  a  rimu,  totara,  kaikatea,  or  kauri,  as 
the  case  may  be — cross-cut  it  into  lengths  of  seven  feet.  Then, 
with  your  wedges,  quarter  these  lengths,  and  split  them  into 
slabs  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  and  two  inches  in 
thickness ;  cut  some  good  posts  for  the  comers,  stringers,  wall- 
phktes,  and  also  ridge  pole,  rafters,  and  divisiona.  This  is  all 
the  stuff  you  require,  and  up  to  this  point,  excepting  your  own 
labour,  it  has  not  cost  you  Is,  K  you  can  get  a  few  thousand 
shingles  in  the  neighbourhood  at  lOs.  or  12s.  per  thousand, 
do  so — ^if  not,  thatch  with  nikau  and  rushes.  A  good  slab 
chimney,  six  [feet  wide  and  four  deep,  is  desirable :  it  should 
be,  for  about  four  feet  high  inside,  piled  up  with  stones.  After 
a  bit  you  can  cut  slabs,  and  put  them  down  for  a  floor. 

Now,  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  this  yourself,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  do  it  for  152.  to  20Z.,  and  a  week  or  ten  days 
will  suffice  to  ensconce  you  in  a  snug  and  camfortahle^  although 
not  showy  or  degant  habitation. 

My  own  was  originally  20  feet  by  12  feet,  but  has  now  sundry 
additions,  making  in  all  six  rooms ;  and  in  this  house,  humble 
though  it  be,  I  shall  be  contented  to  live  yet  a  little  longer. 

Above  all  I  say  to  the  new-comer,  *^  Do  not  spend  your  little 
capital  in  aiming  to  put  up  a  fine  house,  and  thus  impoverish 
yourself  as  many  have  done  before,  and  perhaps  never  finished 
their  houses.  Build  a  good  house  when  your  femn  will  afford 
the* means  of  your  doing  so;  but  a  grand  attempt  at  a  fine 
house,  with  little  to  eat,  or  no  comforts  within,  is  a  sorry  look- 
out.— Old  Praohoal. 

As  yet,  farm  bmldings  are  very  humble  erections  in 
New  Zealand,  and  might  well  make  a  **  Mechi  '  marvel.  A 
small  bam  and  granary,  a  potato-house,  straw-yard,  and  imple- 
ment shed,  costing  some  100/.,  would  be  made  to  suffice  for  a 
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mixed  arable  and  grazing  &nn  of  from  two  to  three  hnndred 
acres. 

I  may  here  hint  to  any  little  estate-creating  emigrant  reader, 
that  he  wonld  find  it  a  capital  plan  to  provide  himself  with  a  few 
common  tools,  and  to  put  up  a  little  carpenter's  shop  among  his 
outbuildings. 

If  this  were  done,  he  might  lend  a  hand  in  the  erection  or 
gradual  improvement  of  his  house  and  premises ;  and  on  rainy 
days  step  into  the  shop  and  make  door,  gate,  garden  seat, 
wheelbarrow,  or  rocking-chair  for  his  wife,  or  capacious  cradle 
for  the  antipodal  baby.  I  took  lessons  in  carpentry  before  I 
went  to  New  2iealand,  and  with  a  few  tools,  was  enabled  to  make 
myself  master-architect  in  the  building  of  two  cottages,  and  to 
execute  all  faim  carpentry  work  which  ofEered. 

Blights.  Insect  Aim  Antmat.  Pbbts. — Bust,  mildew,  and 
other  diseases,  which  frequently  damage  and  sometimes  destroy 
the  farmer's  crop,  are  comparatively  unknown  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where,  the  seed 
once  sown,  the  harvest  is  so  sure  and  certain.  Partial  failures  of 
wheat  have  been  experienced :  these,  however,  have  not,  I  think, 
been  caused  by  any  climatic  blight,  but  by  a  long  course  of  slovenly 
^^nning,  aggravated  by  over-cropping  and  by  a  long  repetition 
of  the  same  crop  and  tiie  same  seed. 

Such  insect  pests  as  the  wire-worm,  and  the  insect  which  is 
occasionally  so  destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  in  North  America, 
the  turnip  fly,  and  the  devouring  locust,  are  all  unknown  in  New 
Zealand.  The  only  insect  which  can  be  called  seriously  inju- 
rious to  the  farmer,  is  the  barley-caterpillar ;  but  this  is  partial 
in  its  attacks,  and  seems  to  disappear  as  lands  become  well 
stirred  and  cropped.  The  introduction  of  rooks,  sparrows,  and 
finches,  would,  however,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  in 
destroying  the  larv»  of  this  caterpillar,  and  in  clearing  off  from 
our  fields  and  gardens  two  or  three  other  insects,  which,  though 
they  do  not  seriously  damage  or  emperil  any  crop,  would,  never- 
theless, be  better  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brodie, 
to  introduce  the  sparrow  into  ilie  Auckland  country,  entitle  him 
to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-settlers. 

There  being  no  wild  animals  in  New  Zealand,  &zmerB  never 
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have  their  fields  or  gardens  ravaged  bj  marauding  elephant, 
monkey  or  raccoon ;  and  none  of  our  birds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  parroquet,  which  will  occasional! j  pilfer  an  ear  or  two 
of  wheat,  are  in  the  least  destructive  to  anything  sown  by  man. 

Bats  are  numerous ;  but  with  great  discretion  they  evince  a 
wholesome  horror  of  cat  and  dog,  and  lik^  Prior's  country 
mouse,  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  Bush,  banquet 
there  in  safety  on  the  innumerable  wild  roots  and  berries  which 
the  Bush  affoids.  Bats,  and  now  mice,  are  found  about  the 
homesteads ;  but  I  never  lost  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  them ;  and 
they  are  certainly  not  so  much  a  "  pest  of  the  femn  "  in  New 
Zealand,  as  in  England. 

Wheat. — Except  where  some  arrant  sloven  has  sought  to 
grow  it  half-a-dozen  times  in  succession,  and  almost  grudged  to 
plough  up  the  stubble,  wheat  is  a  fine  and  certain  crop.  The 
white  varieties  are  in  the  greatest  request,  and  a  sample  of  white 
wheat  grown  by  my  brother  at  New  Plymouth,  was  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Mark  Lane.  On  aU  new,  "  first- 
crop,"  lands,  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  should  be  sown  in 
May ;  on  old  farm  lands,  two  bushels  in  June  suffice  ;  whilst  on 
rich  forest  land  (as  &r  north  as  New  Plymouth,  at  least)  one 
bushel  an  acre  has  been  sown  with  success  as  late  as  August. 
Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  the  old  broad-cast  feushion;  but 
drilling,  especially  on  first-crop  fern  lands,  where  the  fern  is  apt 
to  spring  again,  and  has  to  be  (or  rather  should  be)  hand-pulled, 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  In  the  North  Island,  mid- 
harvest  comes  on  about  the  middle  of  January :  in  Canterbury 
and  Otago,  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later.  Beaping  machines 
are  becoming  common,  and  in  many  districts  are  let  out  by  the 
owners  to  the  neighbouring  farmers.  A  yield  of  fifty  or  sixty 
bushels  per  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  seventy  has  been 
obtained  in  Canterbury,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  eighty  on 
bush  land,  at  New  Plymouth,  But  these  are  mere  exceptional 
cases,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  general  wheat  crop  of  New 
Zealand  cannot  certainly  be  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  bushelB  per  acre.  The  reader,  however,  should  re- 
member that  this  is  an  average  yield  produced  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances :  rude  and  slovenly  tillage,  little  or 
no  manure,  crop  affcer  crop  till  the  land  is  exhausted,  frequently 
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bad  or  carelessly  prepared  seed,  and  bad  and  wasteM  harresfcmg 
and  threshing.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  belieye  the  opinion  of 
every  practical  man  who  has  paid  attention  to  agricnltnral 
matters,  that  if  farming  in  New  2Sealand  were  carried  on  more  in 
conformity  with  the  first  principles  of  English  agrienltare,  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  of  all  our  grain  and  root  crops  might  be  in- 
creased fall  thirty  per  cent.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  in  wheat 
is  at  present  about  20,000  acres,  and  the  annual  extension  of  the 
growth  of  this  crop  has  been  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Bablby. — Owing  partly  to  the  ravages  of  a  caterpillar,  which 
seems  particularly  fond  of  barley,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
of  barley  requiring  a  finer  tillage,  it  has  not,  hitherto,  proved 
quite  so  successful  a  crop  in  New  Zealand  as  wheat.  On  fresh 
new  lands,  which  are  the  most  subject  to  the  caterpillar,  I 
should  recommend  a  very  early  sowing  of  three  bushels  an  acre 
in  June ;  but  on  old  lands,  two  bushels  and  a  half  in  September. 
Nelson  stands  first  in  barley,  and  has  produced  some  splendid 
samples  of  the  Norfolk  chevalier  variety.  The  breadth  of  land 
sown  in  barley  is  at  present  about  5,000  acres,  and  the  cultiva* 
tion  is  increasing  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  wheat. 

Oats. — Best  sown  in  August,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels 
per  acre.  Canterbury  and  Otago,  the  latter,  New  Zealand's 
Scotland,  have  beaten  all  the  Settlements  in  oats.  Nearly  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  the  black  Tartarian  variety  have 
been  obtained  at  Canterbury;  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre  of 
white  oats  have  been  reaped  in  the  Tokomariro  district  at  Otago 
off  twenty-three  acres  which  had  been  summer  fidlowed.  In 
relative  weight  and  positive  fineness  of  sample,  oats  exceed 
barley  and  equal  wheat ;  forty  pounds  per  bushel  is  a  common 
weight;  and  some  Lincolnshire  Polands,  which  I  once  grew 
on  a  piece  of  fern  land,  white  as  a  hound's  tooth,  reached  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  nearly  fifty  pounds  a  busheJL* 

*  Frequent  change  of  seed  is  good  practice  in  New  Zealand.  Any 
emigrant  coming  to  fann  would  do  well  to  procure,  among  his  agricultiual 
friends,  quart  or  bushel  samples  of  any  particular  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or 
pass  seeds,  for  which  their  locality  might  be  fiaiioiis.  All  seeds  should 
be  put  up  (dry)  in  bags,  and  then  be  enclosed  (dry)  in  some  zinc-lined  case 
or  cask ;  or,  as  suggested  in  chapter  on  Oatfit»  oanied  as  packing  stuff  in 
any  furoiture  case. 
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The  breadtih  of  land  at  present  sown  in  oats  is  about  20,000 
acres ;  and  as  oats  are  the  best  maiden  grain  crop  to  take  on  new 
lands,  and  as  they  have  generally  commanded  a  higher  propor- 
tionate price  in  Australia  than  wheat,  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop  i%  I  think,  increasing  rather  more  rapidly  than  even  that 
of  wheat  or  barley. 

Maize. — Grown  by  the  natives  in  the  north,  in  warm  spots  on 
bush  land ;  but  will  not  generally  ripen  as  a  common  farm-field 
crop.  Maize  forms  a  good  *'  climate  index  :"  the  summer  and 
autumnal  heats  necessary  to  bring  maize  to  perfection  exceed 
the  degree  of  temperate,  and  are  semi-torrid,  injurious  or 
distressing.  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  are  maize  coimtries 
— Devonshire,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand  are  not ; 
and  the  climate,  which  will  nearly,  but  not  quite  ripen  this 
grain  is  a  climate  which  in  respect  to  hecU  will  bring  every 
British  grain,  grass,  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  to  full  per- 
fection, and  which  will  prove  salubrious  and  congenial  to 
natives  of  the  British  Isles. 

Potatoes, — Next  to  wheat,  by  far  the  most  common  crop  in 
New  Zealand.  They  are  genenJly  set  in  the  North  Island  in 
September ;  but  the  Canterbury  and  Otago  fiEmners  prefer  plant- 
ing a  month  later.  In  my  own  small  practice,  moderate-sized 
sets  of  middle-sized  tubers  (ten  to  twelve  hundredweight  to  the 
acre),  the  sets  a  foot  apart,  and  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half 
apart,  have  proved  the  best  planting.  The  quality  of  potatoes  is 
excellent :  no  indications  of  blight  have  yet  been  noticed,  and 
the  crop,  though  occasionally  damaged  by  the  caterpillars,  may 
be  called  a  fine  and  certain  one.  On  common  light  soils,  with- 
out manure,  six  to  seven  tons  per  acre  is  a  fair  yield;  but 
twelve  to  fourteen  tons  have  been  obtained  on  bush  land.  A 
monster  potato  plant,  growing  in  a  cottager's  garden  at  New 
Plymouth,  where  the  soil  was  intermixed  with  the  black  iron- 
sand,  is  said  to  have  produced  nearly  200  tubers,  of  which  70 
were  of  fisur  cooking  size ;  and  another  growing  at  Kaipoi,  Can- 
terbury, produced  42  tubers,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  sixteen 
pounds.  The  breadth  of  land  planted  in  potatoes  (exclusive  of 
the  native  crop,  which  is  a  very  large  one)  is  at  present  about 
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7,000  acres ;  but  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  not  so  popular  a 
branch  of  fEuming  as  it  formerly  was,  and  the  annual  increase  of 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  iJiat  exhibited  in  wheat  and  oats. 

Turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  and  all  root  and  vege- 
table crops,  are  very  prolific  in  New  Zealand,  and  ,of  the  finest 
quality.  Thirty-five  tons  per  acre  of  turnips  is  not  an  uncommon 
yield :  specimens  of  the  white  Belgian  carrot  have  been  shown 
at  the  Canterbury  horticultural  show,  weighing  nine  pounds ; 
two  rods  of  the  bush  soil,  at  New  Plymouth,  have  actually  pro- 
duced forty  hundredweight  of  the  white  Altringham  carrot, 
equal  to  the  almost  incredible  yield  of  150  tons  per  acre; 
300  lbs.  of  onions  have  been  obtained  from  less  than  a  rod  of 
ground  at  the  same  place  (nearly  twenty-five  tons  per  acre); 
and  cabbages  grown  on  bu^  soil  have  been  cut  weighing  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  each  at  Otago. 

ToBAOOo. — The  tobacco  plant  grows  luxuriantly  on  bush 
land ;  patches  of  it  are  generally  grown  at  the  sheep  stations, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  tobacco-wash  used  for  sheep 
dipping ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
eventually  be  raised  for  a  crop,  as  in  New  South  Wales.  Its 
cultivation  would  be  a  branch  of  industry  well  suited  to  the 
Natives ;  and  there  is  already  a  surprisingly  large  and  increas- 
ing consumption  of  tobacco  among  both  races:  tobacco  and 
cigars  to  the  value  of  some  25,000Z.  being  the  present  annual 
import  for  our  mixed  population  of  only  130,000  souls.  As,  how- 
ever, the  duty  levied  on  tobacco  (1«.  6d.  per  lb.)  forms  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  the  Customs'  revenue,  the  Gk)vemment  would 
probably  prohibit  its  general  growth  :  the  wiser  course,  though, 
would  be  to  encourage  its  free  cultivation  and  manufacture,  and 
to  meet  the  consequent  deficiency  in  revenue  by  imposing  a 
higher  duty  on  spirits,  and  on  articles  of  luxury,  which  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  colony. 

Hops. — ^A  few  acres  of  hops  have  been  grown,  chiefly  at 
Nelson,  and  have  answered  remarkably  well.  The  sort  intro- 
duced, however,  was  one  of  inferior  quality ;  and  any  agricul- 
tural emigrant  proceeding  out,  at  the  right  season,  from  an 
English  hop  county,  should  carry  with  him  cuttings  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  his  district.     The  native  women  and  children  would 
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make  capital  hop-pickers,  and  poles  are  cheap  and  plentiful ; 
whilst  the  £etcilities  for  brewing  are  so  great  that  the  home 
demand  for  hops  may  soon  become  extensive. 


HoBTiouLTUBB  AND  Shbubbebies. — On  this  subject  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  every  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  which 
flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain  flouridhes  equally 
well  in  New  Zealand ;  while  some  plants,  such  as  the  taro, 
sweet  potato,  standard  peach,  geranium  (geranium  hedges  will 
grow  eight  feet  high),  and  various  delicate  flowers  which  would 
not  succeed  in  England,  or  which  would  there  require  the 
greenhouse  in  winter,  flourish  in  New  Zealand  almost  as 
luxuriantly  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

All  vegetables,  growing  quicMy,  have  a  most  delicate  flavour : 
peas,  onions,  potatoes,  and  beans,  are,  I  think,  unrivalled  in 
quality;  and  I  have  seen  as  fine  greengages  at  Nelson,  and 
almost  as  fine  ribston-pippins,  cherries,  and  peaches  in  Auck- 
land and  New  Plymouth,  as  I  ever  saw  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
grape  succeeds  moderately  well  as  fruit ;  but  nowhere,  except 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  north,  around  Mouganui,  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  do  we  find  that  steady  continuance  of  dry  autumnal 
heat  necessary  for  the  vineyard ;  and  we  shall  never,  I  throk, 
in  New  Zealand,  pay  honours  to  that  jovial  god  who  "  first  from 
out  the  purple  grape  crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine." 

Glancing  at  fruits  and  flowers,  I  may  perhaps  remark  that 
bees  bid  fair  to  become  rather  a  nuisance  with  us.  They  wax 
strong  and  fierce  on  the  sugary  sweets  of  the  wild  flax  and  the 
garden  flowers.  Wild  swarms  are  being  found  in  the  bush :  one 
hive  in  four  years  is  said  to  l^ave  produced  nearly  a  ton  of 
honey,  and  lumps  of  honeycomb  in  every  second  baby's  hand, 
tureens  of  limpid  honey,  and  a  diabolical  compound,  called 
metheglin,  said  to  have  been  consumed  largely  by  the  Saxons, 
and  to  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  their  overthrow  at 
Hastings,  are  cloying  proo^  of  the  power  and  progress  of  that 
obtrusive  insect  wbich  strangely  enough  has  been  fixed  on  as 
the  emblem  of  industry — industiy  carrying  a  sting  I 

Many  of  our  vdld  i^irubs,  such  as  the  laurel-like  karaka,  the 
veronica,  the  fern  and  ti  tree,  the  perfumed  manouka,  the  scarlet 
myrtle  and  giant  fachsia,  the  red  and  yellow  parrot's  bill,  the 
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splendid  clomatis  or  vu^in's  bower,  and  various  elegant  creepers, 
are  often  introduced  into  our  shrubberies  and  gardens  with 
lustrous  effect.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  vigorous  growth,  tha 
size  and  beauty  of  all  English  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
at  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  these  indigenous  shrubs,  I  should 
imagine  that  New  Zealand  would  prove  almost  a  Garden  of 
Eden  to  any  enthusiastic  landscape  gardener,  or  ardent  florist ; 
and  can  easily  conceive  that  if  we  could  only  persuade  a  Sir 
Joseph  Faxton  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  our  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  might  well  enchain  him  there.  In  a  counky  boasting 
millions  of  acres  of  forest,  and  possessing  a  hundred  varieties  of 
forest  trees,  it  may  seem  almost  a  joke  to  call  for  more ;  but  in 
truth,  the  general  introduction  of  some  of  the  English  tre<8 
would  be  very  beneficial.  There  is  no  wheelwrights'  wood  in 
New  Zealand  equal  to  the  ash,  and  no  shipwrights'  wood  equal 
to  the  oak.  Some  English  varieties  are,  however,  needed  far 
less  for  timber,  than  for  shade  and  shelter,  in  the  open  plains. 
Our  trees  grow  so  thick  in  the  green  twilight  of  their  dark, 
dank  forests,  are  so  lapped  up  with  creepers,  so  protected  by 
brushwood,  so  coated  with  grassy  parasites,  that  they  seem  quite 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  light  and  air  of  broad  day  on  the 
breezy  plains ;  and  there  are  not,  I  think,  three  varieties  which 
would  stand  and  grow  as  hedgerow  trees.  On  the  great  plains 
of  the  South  Island,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  the  wooded 
North,  belts  of  English  trees,  round  the  fields  and  homesteads, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  tiie  fiumer  and  grazier,  and  would 
much  increase  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  magnificent  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  blue  gum  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  various  acacias  which  have  been  introduced  from 
Africa,  seem  likely  to  flourish  as  well  with  us  as  in  their  own 
regions ;  whilst  all  the  English  trees  we  have  tried  grow  vigor- 
ously and  well.  The  ash,  that  supple  Venus  of  the  woods,  and 
the  elm,  appear  to  delight  in  the  New  Zealand  soil  and  climate  ; 
and  the  oak,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  weeping-willow,  chestnut, 
larch,  Scotch  and  silver  fir,  and  the  American  white  ash  (fran- 
nus  Americana),  a  much  better  wood  than  the  common  ash, 
would  all  probably  succeed,  and  would  all  prove  very  valuable 
introductions.  Seeds  of  all  the  common  varieties  of  English 
trees  may  generally  be  had  in  autumn  for  the  mere  picking  up ; 
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if  not,  for  a  few  shillings  they  may  be  obtained  of  any  nnrseiy- 
man ;  and  I  wonld  advise  every  '*  estate-creating  "  emigrant  to 
take  a  few  with  him — so  that  planting  the  English  acorn  he 
may  one  day  behold  the  New  Zealand  oak. 

Semi-tbopioal  Plants  whioh  abb  supposbd  to  floubish  in 
New  Zealand.— The  ripening  of  any  particular  fruit  or  grain 
in  New  Zealand  is  not  in  itself,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  much 
moment — but  as  the  ripening  of  some  particular  fruit  or  grain  in 
a  new  country  often  affords  a  good,  popular  *'  climatic  test," 
I  would,  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  farms  and  gardens, 
ask  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  remarks  which  may  possibly 
disabuse  him  of  certain  erroneous  impressions  he  may  have 
formed  as  to  the  degree  of  fruit-ripening  heat  we  experience  in 
New  Zealand.  I  have  said  before,  in  the  chapter  on  climate, 
that  such  fruits  as  the  loqtiate,  olive  and  lemon,  the  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate,  may  ripen,  more  or  less,  in  the  beautiful 
peninsula  described  at  page  129  as  lying  north  of  Auckland 
between  the  parallels  of  d4t*  and  37** ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that,  eventually,  these  and  other  foreign  fruits  may  be  pro- 
duced by  our  horticulturists  of  the  north  in  fair  quantity  and 
perfection.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  this  warm  pen- 
insula is  but  a  small  portion  of  New  Zealand,  bearing  about  the 
same  relation  in  size  and  climate  to  South  Britain  as  a  magnified 
Cornwall  might  do  to  England :  these  semi-tropical  fruits  might 
ripen  there  ;  but  they  would  certainly  ripen  nowhere  else ;  and, 
assuredly,  when  the  Wellington  or  Canterbury  colonist  wants  an 
orange  he  will  have  to  import  it.  Again,  considerable  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  general  climate  of  New  Zealand  has  arisen 
through  some  silly  or  imperfect  statements,  made  by  two 
writers  who  ought  to  have  been  better  informed,  as  to  the 
growth  of  ^* Maize'*  and  "Bananas'*  in  New  Zealand. 

Messrs.  Chambers,  in  one  of  their  popular  publications,  state 
that  "  The  banana  and  other  fruits  of  an  oriental  character  form 
immense  orchards  in  New  Zealand  ;**  whilst  in  a  late  publication 
by  a  Mr.  Stones,  called  "  New  Zealand  the  Land  of  Promise,"  the 
author  tells  us  he  has  heard  "  that  another  remarkable  peculi- 
arity consequent  on  climate,  is  the  fact  that  potatoes  and  maize 
flourish  aide  by  side ;"  and  in  another  place  he  informs  us  that 
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the  New  Plymouth  farms  are  ^'rich  in  oats,  and  wheat  and 
maize" 

Now  as  to  '* Bananas*'  there  are,  I  think,  three  little  exotic 
plants  in  the  horticultural  gardens  at  Auckland,  and  there 
may  be  three  more  in  other  comers  of  the  hotter  north; 
but  Bananas  po  more  flourish  in  New  Zealand  than  cocoa-nuts 
do  in  Kent.  The  Banana,  indeed,  is  a  fruit  matured  only  under 
a  fierce  sun ;  even  in  the  oren  of  Sydney  it  does  not  flourish ; 
and  the  best  Bananas  eaten  in  Sydney  are  grown  at  Moreton 
Bay,  in  latitude  27'',  a  place  hotter  than  even  the  hottest  pro- 
Tince  of  New  Zealand  by  no  less  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude. 
As  to  Maize,  it  certainly  is  grown  in  New  Zealand ;  but  with- 
out some  qualifying  remark  it  is  not  virtually  correct  to  say  that 
'^  maize  and  potatoes  flourish  side  by  side  in  New  Zealand," 
inasmuch  as  in  by  flur  the  largest  portion  of  New  Zealand 
maize  does  not  flourish  at  all.  The  myrtle,  I  believe,  grows 
luxuriantly  in  South  Devonshire  ;  but  surely  on  the  strength  of 
this,  if  we  were  describing  the  English  climate  to  a  foreigner, 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  spealdng  of  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  lead  him  to  imagine  that  the  myrtle  was  just  as  common 
and  vigorous  a  plant  in  the  shrubberies  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
fir  and  the  laurel.  In  Maori  gardens,  and  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  sunny  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  warm,  the  natives 
succeed  in  raising  considerable  quantities  of  maize,  especially 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  North' Island ;  but,  as  before  observed, 
maize,  as  an  ordinary  farm  crop  like  potatoes,  is  not  generally 
grown  in  New  Zealand.  Under  the  common  field  cultivation  of 
the  farmer,  it  would  come  to  little  or  no  greater  perfection  in  the 
great  central  and  southern  portions  of  New  Zealand  than  it 
would  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  it  is  found  on  the  farms  of 
New  Plymouth  much  as  indigo  is  found  on  the  farms  of  Norfolk. 
Under  the  best  cultivation,  and  on  the  richest  soil  it  was  tried  at 
New  Plymouth  by  myself  and  some  of  my  brother  feurmers  for 
three  years  in  succession,  and  only  ripened  one  autumn  out  of 
the  three ;  whilst  in  the  last  '*  Agricultural  Betums  "  in  which 
maize  is  noticed  at  all,  there  were  but  twenty-seven  acres  of  it 
grown  in  the  whole  of  the  Nelson  province,  but  ten  in  Welling- 
ton, but  two  in  Canterbury,  and  not  one  in  Otago. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  hypercritical  or  carping 
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spirit :  both  Messrs.  Cliambers  and  Mr.  Stones  have  dissemi- 
nated a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  New  Zealand,  and 
as  a  colonist  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  the  service  thej  have 
rendered  us.  But  the  statements  that  immense  banana  orchards 
are  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  maize  is  as  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes,  are  statements  calculated  to  damage  our  emi* 
grationary  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  if  any  retired  Indian  or  invalid  emigrant,  whose  chief  object 
in  emigrating  was  to  get  to  some  cooler  or  more  bracing 
climate,  were  to  hear  that  semi-tropical  plants  like  bananas  and 
Indian  com  were  generally  grown  in  New  Zealand,  he  might  well 
pause  ere  he  went  to  New  Zealand.*^ 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  in  any  future  issue  of  their  work, 
Messrs.  Chambers  will  utterly  uproot  their  "  immense  banana 
orchards,"  and  Mr.  Stones*  prune  down  his  maize ;  and  whilst 
telling  the  public  that  it  is  a  grain  grown  in  New  Zealand,  will 
also  tell  us  that  it  is  a  grain  which,  fortunately  for  all  of  us  who 
like  a  temperate  climate,  will  only  come  to  full  and  sure  perfec- 
tion in  certain  parts  and  portions  of  New  Zealand. 

Fabu  Pastubbs. — The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Zealand  are 
equally  as  good  for  grass  as  for  grain.  Near  Auckland,  100 
acres  of  the  Tamaki  meadows  have  carried  nearly  100  head  of 
cattle  through  the  year,  many  of  them  fat  for  the  butcher.  At 
New  Plymouth,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  thirty-five  acres  of 
fern  land,  laid  down  in  grass,  have  been  known  to  carry  nearly 
300  sheep  throughout  the  year  ;  whilst  bush  land,  after  bearing 
four  heavy  wheat  crops  in  succession,  has  been  sown  with  grass 
in  March,  and  afforded  a  good  bite  for  cattle  in  May.  Indeed, 
sufficient  has  been  seen  of  the  luxuriance  of  artificial  pastures, 
to  show  that  our  ordinary  lands,  laid  down  in  grass,  are  quite 

*  Mr.  Stones*  useful  little  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  he  read 
before  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  wliich  It-amed  body  very  properly  awarded  him 
a  medal  for  it  The  pamphlet  has  ever  siDce  been  advertised  as  the 
**  Prize  Essay  on  New  Zealand  ;"  and  the  author  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me 
to  remind  him  that  •*  noblesse  oblige,"  and  that  a  ••Prize  Essay  "  is  bound 
to  be  almost  a  scrupulously  correct  essny  :  the  proportions  of  the  humble 
pig,  confining  himself  to  the  obscurity  of  his  rustic  sty,  may  pass  un- 
ctuillenged ;  but,  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  led  forth  into  cities  to 
be  exhibited  before  men  and  butchers  as  a  prize  pig,  the  knife  of  criticism 
foon  probes  his  merits. 
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equal  to  the  grazing  of  four  sheep  per  acre  throughout  the  year ; 
and  Mr.  Weld,  one  of  our  largest  graziers,  is  quite  correct  in 
saying,  in  his  late  admirable  pamphlet  on  New  Zealand  "  Sheep- 
farming,"  that  *'  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  New  Zealand 
which,  when  grassed  and  fenced,  will  keep  eight  sheep  an  acre 
all  the  year  round,  and  be  proportionately  good  for  cattle." 

Grass  seeds,  for  permanent  pastures,  are,  I  think,  best  sown  in 
our  autumnal  March.  Grass  seeds  (and  the  observation  applies  to 
all  seeds  in  New  Zealand)  cannot  be  covered  too  lightly.  Twenty- 
five  pounds  per  acre  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  sowing,  and  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  a  common  mixture : — 

Iba. 
Pacey's  perennial  rye  grass  (1  bushel)  •         .        .18 

White  clover 3 

Bed  clover 3 

25 

I  should,  however,  prefer  a  much  greater  variety  of  grasses, 
and  in  laying  down  new  wild  land,  would  try  some  such  mix- 
ture as  the  following : — 

lbs. 

1.  Pacey's  perennial  rye  grass      •         •         .         .5 

2.  „       Italian  rye  grass 2 

3.  White  clover 4 

4.  Perennial  red  clover 2 

5.  Bed  suckling 2 

6.  Sheep's  fescue  (Festuca  ovina)         .         .         .2 

7.  Meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  .         .  1 

8.  Bed  fescue  (Festuca  rubra)      .         .         .         .1 

9.  Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa  pratensis)  .  1 

10.  Cocksfoot  and  foxtail 2 

11.  Trefoil,  lucerne,  and  parsley    ,         .         .         .2 

12.  Sweet  vernal  and  Avena  flavescens   .         •         .1 

25 

This  mixture,  or  any  other,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Seedsmen  to 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  properly  packed  for  the  voyage 
in  a  zinc-lined  cask,  at  the  rate  I  think  of  about  30«.  per  acre ; 
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and  emigrantB  who  intend  to  embark  in  agricnltnial  and  grazing 
pursuits,  wonld  do  well  to  provide  seeds  for  a  few  acres — for 
grass  seeds,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand,  are  dear  in  New 
Zealand,  and  some  of  the  excellent  varieties  here  enmnerated 
could  not  yet  be  obtained  in  the  colony,  genuine  and  pure. 

Grass  has  generally  been  sown  on  old,  crop-exhausted, 
arable  lands,  or  on  new  lands  ploughed  up  on  purpose ;  but 
experience  shows  that  in  some  localities  the  expense  of  break- 
ing up  new  lands  for  grass  seeds  might  frequently  be  saved. 
Some  of  the  richest  pastures  at  Auckland  are  those  where  the 
cultivator  has  merely  burnt  off  the  indigenous  vegetation, 
scattered  the  seed  on  the  rough  unbroken  surface,  and  then 
rudely  harrowed  it  in.*  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  remarked 
with  reference  to  the  germination  of  wheat,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  seed  were  steeped,  and  advantage  taken  of 
showery  weather,  even  the  single  operation  of  harrowing  in 
might  frequently  be  dispensed  with,  especially  if  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  herd  of  cattle  were  driven  two  or  three  times  across 
the  sowing,  so  as  to  fray  the  surface,  and  tread  the  seed  down  a 
little.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  wild  fern  and  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand  which  might  be 
converted  into  permanent  pastures,  equal  to  the  grazing  of  four 
or  five  sheep  per  acre,  at  a  cost,  in  labour,  of  not  more  than  IZ. 
per  acre,  expended,  say,  in  burning  off  patches  and'  portions  of 
the  indigenous  vegetation,  in  scattering  the  seed  on  the  par- 
tially charred  surface,  and  then  in  cross-dragging  a  strong  harrow 
over  the  surfiice. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  land  sown  down  in 
grass  is  very  remarkable.  In  1851  there  were  but  16,000  acres 
in  grass— in  1858  there  were  nearly  100,000  acres  :  an  annual 
centesimal  increase  of  some  75  per  cent.     Thus,  it  would  appear 

^  GiBBS  seed  is  sown  and  harrowed  in  with  two  strokes  of  a  light  har^ 
row,  immediately  after  which  it  is  rolled,  and  within  four  montlis  there 
is  a  considemhle  herbage  on  which  sheep  or  young  cattle  are  turned 
to  graze,  wliere  they  are  kept  until  the  end  of  September.  When  hay 
is  wanted,  they  are  then  withdrawn  for  three  months,  and  by  the  1st 
of  December  there  is  a  heavy  sward  of  hay  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  cut, 
made,  and  stacked,  tlie  field  is  again  fit  for  turning  cattle  on,  until 
the  following  September,  and  so  on  for  many  consecutive  years;  the 
tame  rotation  of  alternate  grazing  and  liay-making  following  without 
intermission. — Canterbury  Farm  Calendar, 
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that  grazing  is  so  much  more  profitable  or  popular  a  branch  of 
New  Zealand  farming  that,  in  the  general  agricultural  progress 
of  the  country,  where  every  year  there  is  one  additional  acre 
put  into  grain  crops  there  are  nearly  four  additional  acres  laid 
down  in  grass.  The  present  area  and  extent  of  our  farm  pasture 
lands  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  estimated  at  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  acres. 

Sheep. — ^Wool,  ranking  with  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  is 
one  of  the  great  textile  staples  of  commerce.  Great  Britain 
imports  it  to  the  value  of  some  seven  millions  sterling  a  year  ; 
and,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  her  own  population  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  exports  woollen  fabrics  to  tiie  value  of  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling  a  year.* 

In  natural  advantages,  constituting  a  perfect  <<  habitat "  for 
the  sheep,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  either  hemisphere 
superior  to  New  Zealand.     The  surface  for  the  most  part  is 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which,  up  to  ten  years 
ago,  except  in  regard  to  New  Zealand,  we  obtained  our  greatest  supplies ; 
and  displays  the  extraordinary  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  relative  productiveness  of  our  sources  of  supply :— 


1815. 

1849. 

Spain    . 

.    4,937  438 

127.559  lbs. 

Germany 

.    3.137.438 

12,759.011    „ 

Australia 

73,171 

35,870.171    ., 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 

23,363 

5,377,495   « 

East  Indies  . 

4.182  853   .. 

In  1854. 

In  1860. 

New  Zealand 

.       140.000 

6.000,000   „ 

The  declared  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  exported  ^ 
In  1789  ....    £3,554,160 
1829  ....       5,372.490 
1847  ....       7,897.402 
Thus  a  greatly  progressing  trade  has  been  going  on  during  the  present 
century.    In  England  the  woollen  manufactures  will  always  be  intimately 
bound  up  with  its  pastoral  character.    Though  dependent,  as  will  be  seen, 
on  foreign  countries  for  a  large  amount  of  the  raw  material,  it  still  derives 
a  great  mass  from  our  own  country ;  and  the  paying  character  of  sheep, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  keep  up  the 
mutual  dependence  and  reciprocity  between  the  wool  grower  and  the 
manufacturer.    The  present  extraordinary  rage  for  cheapness  is  amongst 
the  most  wonderful  tendencies  of  the  age.    It  is  inducing  the  English 
manufacturer  to  make  up  fabrics  mixed  with  calico,  and  to  work  up  wool 
dust,  which  will  not  redound  to  his  credit  or  his  high  rank  in  foreigu 
lands." — MUhum, 
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hilly  or  rmdulating  ;  the  soil  is  light,  percolative,  and  freely  im- 
pregnated with  all  congenial  oxides,  sulphates  and  phosphates  ;* 
the  climate  is  the  happy  mean  of  temperature  and  moisture ; 
no  destmctive  animal  exists,'!'  and  there  is  perpetual  natural 
pasturage  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  water : — a  rare  combi- 
nation  of  natural  gifts,  creating  marked  exemption  from  disease, 
great  proMcness,  &t  and  jearly  mutton,  fine  wool,  and  heavy 
fleece. 

The  sheep  fermers  and  shepherd  princes  of  Australia  are 
justly  reputed  such  high  authority  in  all  matters  of  their  craft, 
that  I  shall  commence  my  remarks  on  the  Sheep,  by  quoting 
the  following  testimony  of  an  Australian  as  to  the  natural  fitness 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  growth  of  the  **  golden  fleece."     The 

*  **  Wool  itaelf  is  a  very  remarkable  oomj^ination.  It  contains  98  per 
cent,  of  organic  elements,  and  2  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  fonner  consists 
of  :-^ 

Garbon 

Hydrogen    . 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur      •        • 


50*65 

703 

17-71 

24-61 


10000 

"  The  ash  contains  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia;  so  that  the  sulphur  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
composition  of  wool.  Some  close  statistical  calculations  have  been  made, 
which  show  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  many  as  five  mlUious  of 
pounds  of  sulphur  are  annually  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  sheep.  It 
IB  evident,  tlierefore,  that  in  order  to  have  healtliy  animals,  and  a  full  pro- 
duce of  wool,  there  must  be  in  the  soil  a  good  supply  of  sulphur,  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphorus ;  or  the  land  will  not  enable  the  ammal  to  secrete 
wool  in  perfection." — Milhurn  on  the  Sheep, 

**  The  New  Zealand  soil  abounds  in  these  things,  particularly  in  sulphur, 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron." — ffursthoute. 

t  The  native  dug,  described  at  page  81,  will,  occasionally,  make  a  night 
foray  on  a  flock.  But  this  animal  is  found  only  in  certain  districts.  It  is 
easily  destroyed,  and  more  sheep,  probably,  are  worried  by  dogs  in  England 
than  in  New  Zealand.  Here  and  there,  too,  on  certain  runs,  lambd  are 
occcudonally  devoured  by  the  wild  pig ;  but  here,  again,  we  may  say  that 
more  lambs  are  killed  by  fox  and  eagle  on  the  Highland  hills'  than  are 
killed  by  pigs  with  us.  The  eagle  is  becoming  extinct  in  the  Highlands, 
but  foxes  are  still  abundant,  and  destroy  many  a  lamb.  The  other  week, 
on  the  Ballater  Hills,  below  Montkeen,  I  succeeded,  in  the  long  heatlier, 
in  running  down  and  catching  a  fine  young  fox  unhurt :  and  the  next  day, 
taking  up  the  keeper  and  my  old  friend  Leslie  in  search  of  Uie  otlier  cabs, 
we  found  two  or  three  of  their  lardei^lairs  strewn  with  bones  and  featiiens 
and  many  a  remnant  of  kid  and  lamb,  black  game  and  grouse. 
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gentlenifln  who  gives  it  is  an  eminently  practical  man:  a 
thriving  Australian  Squatter,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing when  last  in  New  Zealand ;  and  who,  tempted  mainly  by 
oar  better  climate  and  society,  purposes  some  day  to  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  his  brother  Anstralians,  and  move  over  his 
flocks  to  the  Plains  of  Canterbniy,  or  to  some  new  Dumfries- 
shire of  Otago. 

'*  Tinwald  Doums^  Dumfrieashire, 

^  Dear  Hnrsthonse, — ^You  ask  me  to  give  yon  my  impression 
of  New  Zealand,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Canterbury  Pro- 
vince, as  a  grazing  counky.  I  comply  with  pleasure ;  but  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  my  present  experience  of  New  Zealand  is 
merely  that  of  a  visitor.  You  must  not  look  upon  my  remarks, 
therefore,  as  infallible  dogmas,  but  as  the  opinions  of  an 
Australian  Squatter,  paying  a  visit  to  New  Zealand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  whether  he  could  make  an  advantageous  exchange 
form  one  colony  to  the  other — a  visit  which  has  resuUed  in  his 
determination  to  remove  from  New  South  Wales  to  Canterbury ,  or 
possibly  to  Otago. 

**  Before  visiting  New  Zealand,  I  sometimes  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  a  country  in  which  sheep  and  their  owners  throve ;  but 
accustomed  as  I  was  to  our  dry  Australian  climate,  I  could  not 
comprehend  how  sheep  could  do  well  in  a  country  possessing 
such  a  wet  climate  as  common  report  ascribed  to  New  Zealand. 
On  my  arrival  there,  however,!  soon  saw  that  I  had  been  labouring 
under  a  wrong  impression ;  for  although  a  great  deal  of  rain 
falls  in  your  country,  the  land  generally  is  so  well  drained 
(naturaUy),  and  possesses  such  a  porous  substratum,  that  water 
cannot  remain  on  the  sur&ce  for  any  length  of  time.  The  excel- 
lent condition,  too,  of  all  the  stock  I  saw,  convinced  me  that 
there  was  something  in  the  pasturage  which  did  not  meet  the 
eye,  peculiarly  favourable  to  domestic  animals.  Australian 
Squatters  will  readily  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  observa- 
tion ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  they  must  all  have  seen  in  Australia, 
very  fat  stock  on  inferior-looking  country ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  districts  where,  though  the  grass  was  always  beautifully 
green  and  luxuriant,  no  animal  could  be  made  fat.  This  remark, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  stock,  applies  to  all  the  Provinces  I 
visited,   namely,   Canterbury,    Nelson,   Wellington,   Taranaki, 
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and  Anckland.  At  Nelson  I  certainly  saw  inferior  mutton 
exposed  in  the  butchers'  shops  ;  but  this  was  explained  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  wethers  haying  been  driyen  from  the  Wairau, 
oyer  a  yery  rough  and  mountainous  road.  At  all  other  places 
the  meat  I  saw  on  the  table,  and  in  the  butchers'  shops,  was  of 
excellent  quality.  Canterbury  consists  principally  of  an  im- 
mense plain  containing  about  three  millions  of  acres,  coyered 
with  natural  pasturage  of  an  excellent  description.  It  is  abun* 
dantly  watered  by  streams,  issuing  from  the  mountains,  but  is 
deficient  in  timber ;  or  rather  what  wood  there  is,  is  not  well 
dispersed ;  for  I  think  there  is  plenty  for  all  practical  purposes, 
if  it  were  only  more  spread  about.  The  whole  plain  is  ayailable 
for  depasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  except  a  strip  along  the  sea 
(extending  back  a  few  miles),  which  is  adapted  for  cattle  only ; 
but  this  is  first-rate  agricultural  land.  To  the  north  of  the  great 
Plain  there  is  a  tract  of  country,  about  fiye  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  chiefly  of  a  limestone  formation,  and  consisting 
of  ridges  and  low  spurs,  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  and  well  adapted  for  sheep ;  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
plain,  there  is  another  piece  of  country  also  available  for 
sheep,  consisting  of  ridges,  low  downs,  and  small  plains. 

"  I  yisited  seyenJ  stations  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Plains,  and  met  with  gentlemen  of  experience  in  sheep- 
fiuming  from  Port  Phillip,  who  gaye  me  much  useful  information 
relative  to  the  pastoral  qualities  of  the  Province.  They  all 
agreed  that  sheep-farming  could  be  carried  on  with  more  profit 
and  much  less  trouble  than  in  Victoria.  In  the  most  favoured 
localities  of  that  Colony,  three  men  (t^o  shepherds  and  a 
watchman)  are  required  for  four  thousand  sheep  ;  and  in  many 
districts  the  same  number  of  sheep  require  six  men ;  while  on  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  that  number  of  sheep  can  easily  be  attended 
to  by  one  man,  at  all  times  except  lambing  time,  when  extra 
men  are  required  everywhere.  In  Australia,  the  sheep  are 
followed  by  the  shepherd  from  morning  till  night,  and 
require  constant  watching  to  prevent  havoc  by  native  dogs.  At 
Canterbury,  there  being  no  noxious  animals,  the  only  mischief  to 
be  apprehended  is  the  mixing  with  a  neighbour  flock,  and  this, 
as  yet,  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent,  though  it  will  of 
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course  be  more  liable  to  occur  when  the  nrns  become  fully 
stocked.  At  the  statiomi  I  yisited,  the  sheep  were  looked  after 
by  boys,  who  went  out  once  or  twice  a  day  to  see  that  all  was 
right ;  and  who  were  employed  at  other  work  during  their  spare 
time.  In  some  cases  the  boys  went  on  horseback,  and  I  think 
this  is  likely  to  become  the  custom,  as  much  trouble  is  saved  by 
the  superior  range  of  vision  afforded  by  the  elevation.  Glasses 
are  also  used,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  distinguishing  the 
sheep  among  the  long  grass. 

'^  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  Plains  is  the  want  of  shel- 
ter in  the  strong  gales,  '  southerly  bursters,'  which  occasionally 
occur ;  but  as  the  country  becomes  older,  shelter  in  the  shape 
of  hedges  and  plantations  will  be  provided  by  the  more  pru- 
dent flockmasters.  The  whin  or  gorse  is  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  thrives  in  the  country,  and  is  of  rapid  growth. 
Another  drawback  is  the  plant  called  '  tutu*  or  '  toot,'  which 
appears  to  be  universal  over  New  Zealand.  If  eaten  by  sheep 
or  cattle  with  empty  stomachs,  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to 
green  clover,  and  sometimes  causes  death ;  but  if  partaken  of 
sparingly,  and  with  grass,  it  is  said  to  possess  highly  fattening 
qualities.  None  of  the  graziers,  however,  except  one,  with  whom 
I  conversed  on  the  subject,  seemed  to  consider  toot  worth  notice, 
so  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  putting  it  down  as  a  disadvantage ; 
especially  as  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  older-settled  dis- 
tricts, and  will  doubtless  soon  disappear  here. 

^'  Of  common  sheep  diseases,  the  Province  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  free,  and  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  country.  On  some 
of  the  runs  where  the  soil  is  rich,  they  have  occasionally  a  little 
foot-rot  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Scab  was  introduced  by 
some  of  the  imported  flocks ;  but  is  now  being  gradually  eradi- 
cated, and  I  think  there  is  little  chance  of  its  recurrence  to  any 
serious  extent,  if  the  excellent  laws  on  the  subject,  passed  by 
the  Provincial  Council,  are  effectively  carried  out. 

"  With  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  carrying 
stock,  the  graziers  seem  to  consider  that,  in  its  natural  state, 
two  acres  are  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sheep.  The 
pasture  can  be  very  much  improved  by  sowing  clover  and 
grass  seeds,  which  grow  without  any  preparation  of  the  soil. 
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An  energetio  settler  may  therefore  soon  have  his  whole  run 
covered  with  artificial  pastnrage  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  thus 
treble  or  quadruple  its  capabilities. 

*'  As  a  wool-growing  country,  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  ranks 
high,  although  generally  the  wool  has  been  sent  to  market  in  a 
very  rough  state,  and  consequently  sold  at  apparently  low  prices. 
It  possesses  a  peculiar  softness,  which  is  prized  hy  manufacturers  ; 
and  is  much  longer  in  the  staple  than  the  wool  of  similar  sheep  in 
Australia,  In  Canterbury  the  sheep  are  principally  of  the 
Merino  breed  (the  original  stocks  having  been  imported  from 
Sydney  and  Melbourne),  and  the  average  weight  of  fleece  may 
be  set  down  at  S^lbs. — about  a  pound  more  than  the  Australian 
average.  I  heard  3]^  and  41bs.  spoken  of  as  the  average;  but 
allowing  half  a  pound  for  grease  and  dirt,  which  might  have 
been  removed  by  a  little  more  care  in  washing,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  3 jibs,  will  be  found  to  be  nearer  the  mark.*  Most  of  the 
runs  possess  great  facilities  for  washing  the  sheep  and  getting 
the  wool  up  well ;  but  the  scarcity  of  labour  has  prevented  the 
runholders  from  taking  the  pains  they  otherwise  would  have  done ; 
and  consequently  the  wool  has  always  brought  from  Id.  to  3(2. 
per  pound  less  than  it  should  have  done. 

'^  The  wethers  attain  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds  at  two  years, 
and  are  generally  sold  to  the  butcher  at  that  age ;  but  in  my 
opinion,  as  long  as  a  run  is  not  fully  stocked,  it  would  be  more 
profltable  for  the  grazier  to  keep  them  another  year  :  the  wool 
and  additional  weight  of  mutton  would  afford  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest ^or  the  value  of  the  sheep ;  the  expenses  of  the  station 
would  be  veiy  little  increased  by  keeping  them  another  year, 
and  the  grass  which  they  consume  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

"  In  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  where  all  stock  increases  so 
quickly,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  there  wiU  always  be  a 
meat  market  for  the  fett  stock  without  resorting  to  the  wasteful 
practice  of  '  boiling  down.'  I  conceive  that  for  some  years  at 
least  there  will  be  ;  for,  as  New  Zealand  appears  likely  to  be- 
come the  &vourite  emigration  field  of  the  day,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  there  will  be  a  continual  demand  for  breeding- 

*  Here,  our  Australian  iriend  is  scarcely  liberal  enough.  I  think,  with 
Mt.  Weld,  that  a  well-bred  flock  of  Mezinoes,  on  a  good  run,  would  give 
an  average  clip  of  fully  4  lbs. 
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stock,  and  that  port  and  city  populations  will  arise  to  consume 
the  mutton  of  the  hills  and  plains.  At  present,  there  is  a  good 
market  for  butcher  meat  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  and  the 
various  provincial  towns ;  and  should  fat  stock  eventually  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  that  *  boiling  down '  must  be  resorted 
to,  you  may  console  yourselves  widi  the  reflection  that  *£Dit 
stock '  in  New  Zealand  is  &t  stock,  and  that  your  tallow  will 
produce  you  a  goodly  annual  income. 

*'  So  much  for  sheep  and  i^epherds.  Provoking  to  relate,  I, 
an  old  Squatter,  half  my  life  in  the  saddle,  and  used  to  chasing 
wild  cattle  over  countries  where  no  fox  would  be  fo61  enough  to 
go,  took  a  gallop  with  our  hounds  the  other  day,  got  a  fall  and 
came  home  with  £cactured  leg :  this,  keeping  me  in  doors,  makes 
writing  an  amusement,  and  hence  the  long  letter  which  you  get. 

"  I  wonder  where '  La  Lucie '  is,  and  whether  Dieppe  has 
recovered  from  the  excitement  of  our  arrival  ?*  My  mother-in- 
law  and  wife  are  well ;  and  your  old  friend  Jamie  strong  and 
hearty  as  an  infant  Squatter  ought  to  be. 

"  I  am,  dear  Hursthouse, 

"  Yours  truly, 

^'EoBEBT  Wilkin." 

Numbers  and  Bbeed  or  Shexp. — The  entire  flock  of  New 
Zealand  may  now  be  estimated  at  2,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
wool  export  for  the  year  1860  may,  I  think,  be  put  down  at 
£350,000.  The  nett  annual  increase  of  the  whole  flock  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  at  33  per  cent. ;  at  which  ratio  the  flock 
doubles  itself  every  three  years.  A  fourth  of  this  "  germ  flock  " 
may  have  been  brought  over  from  Australia,  the  remainder  has 
been  bred  in  the  colony. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  idieep  are  of  the  Australian  Merino  varieiy, 
gradually  improving  through  the  importation  of  pure  Saxon 
Merino  rams  from  Germany  and  the  continent.  The  best  sheep 
we  can  boast,  at  present,  is  an  animal  weighing  some  65  lbs. 

*  I  may  remark  tbat  this  gentleman  and  his  family  coming  to  Scotland 
on  a  visit  to  their  friends,  were  fellow-passengers  of  mine  from  Sydney  to 
Dieppe  in  "  La  Lucie/*  a  beautiful  Dieppe-built  clipper,  and  the  first 
vessel  of  that  port  which  ever  made  a  voya^^e  to  Australia  for  wool.  Two 
other  French  ships  were  loadiog  wool  at  Sidney  about  the  time  of  our 
departure. 
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and  clipping  4  lbs.  of  fine  wool ;  but,  looking  at  the  extraordi- 
nary improvements  to  be  effected  by  judicious  breeding,  and  at 
onr  soil,  climate,  and  washing  facilities,  I  belieye  it  to  be  quite 
possible  that  we  may  eventually  produce  a  pure  New  Zealand 
Merino,  which  shall  weigh  80  lbs.,  and  which  shall  annually  clip 
a  5  lb.  fleece,  worth  2s.  a  lb.*  Indeed,  the  effects  of  careful 
breeding  are  already  becoming  evident  in  a  manner  highly  flat- 
tering to  our  flock-masters :  a  Mr.  Hioh,  an  eminent  grazier,  near 
Auckland,  has  frequently  obtained  high  prices  for  his  rams  for 
exportation  to  Australia ;  and  on  a  visit  which  he  lately  paid  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  inspect  the  finest  flocks  of  the  continent, 
some  samples  of  his  Auckland  wool  were  so  highly  prized  by 
Baron  Damier,  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  French  Merino 
flock  at  Bambouillet,  that  it  is  reported  the  Baron  requested 
Mr.  Rich  to  send  him  a  few  of  his  Auckland  rams  in  order  to 
improve  even  the  famous  '*  Bambouillet  Flock." 

A  few  Cotswold,  Cheviot,  South-Down,  Leicester,  and  Bomney- 
Marsh  sheep,  have  been  brought  out  by  agricultural  emigrants 
who  have  come  from  the  counties  in  which  these  breeds  are 
esteemed  the  best,  and  who,  ignorant  alike  of  the  great  object  of 
New  Zealand  sheep-farming,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  Merino,  have 
from  boyhood,  believed  that  their  local  English  varieties  were 
the  plus  ultra  of  perfection. 

But  it  is  well  observed  in  the  interesting  letters  from  a  New 
Zealand  flock-master,  and  from  an  eminent  English  woolstapler, 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work — and  which,  if  space  per- 
inits,  will  be  given  in  an  Appendix  to  this — that  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  New  Zealand  graziers  should  be  not  to  produce  meat 
or  taUow,  or  short  clothing  wool,  but  to  produce  the  very  finest 
possible  fleece  of  '*  combing*  wool.  To  enable  us  to  do  this,  there 
is  no  sheep,  in  inherent  qualities  and  in  general  capabilities  of 
improvement,  half  so  good  to  begin  with  as  the  pure  Merino  ; 

*  I  think  our  New  Zealand  wool-growers  may  calculate  on  steady  high 
prices  for  wool  of  that  fine  long  combing  sort  which  they  are  so  well  able  to 
produce.  We  have  to  remember  that,  with  the  increasing  meat-eating  popu- 
ktions  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  the  aim  of  the  Old  World 
gmzier  must  be  more  and  more  to  "produce  fine  and  early  mutton,  even  at 
the  cost  of  getting  a  poor  fleece  ;  and  I  believe  that,  for  the  future,  New 
Zealand  wools  will  year  by  year  become  more  valuable  and  sought  after. 
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and  Cotswolds  and  Cheyiots,  and  Leicesters,  and  Downs,  whether 
viewed  as  animals  to  be  kept  up  as  a  distinct  breed,  or  as  animals 
to  propagate  some  mongrel  cross,  are  not,  I  fancy,  likely  to 
prove  the  right  sheep  in  the  right  place  in  New  Zealand. 

Though,  however,  the  improved  Merino  may  long  or  ever 
remain  "Ovine  Eang"  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  not,  I  think,  impro- 
bable that,  ere  long,  he  may  have  to  surrender  some  lowland  por- 
tions of  his  wide  domain  to  a  sheep  of  less  regal  pretensions — 
one  whose  fleece  though  not  of  the  finest,  is  yet  one  of  the 
biggest  and  the  best.  I  allude  to  the  heavy  long-woolled  Lin- 
colnshire sheep,  that  goodly  animal  grazing  on  the  rich  old  pas- 
tures of  Holland  and  Kesteven,  clipping  a  12  lb.  fleece,  and 
weighing  the  tenth  of  a  ton.  Milbum  gives  the  following  correct 
account  of  my  old  fen  friend  : — "  The  animal  appears  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  unshapely  form,  taking  the  standard  of  connoisseur 
taste  as  a  criterion ;  but  when  the  valued  wool  covers  him,  the 
whole  of  his  imperfections  are  hid.  He  is  one  living  square 
of  wool,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  ;  and  more 
toool  is  dijpped  from  the  Lincolnshire  sheep  than  from  any  English 
sheep  whcUever.  The  fleece  varies  from  the  enormous  weight  of 
12  to  14  lbs.,  which,  when  it  sells  for  15(2.  or  ISd.  per  lb.,  is 
eqwd  to  the  value  of  the  whole  carcass  of  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds  of  sheep.  Nor  are  they  fox  behind  in  mutton.  The 
wether  will  weigh  from  30  to  35  lbs.  per  quarter,  sinking  the 
ofial,  or  a  nett  weight  of  mutton  per  i^eep  of  140  lbs. 
A  wether  killed  at  Grantham,  one  of  an  equal  lot  of  twenty- 
seven,  clipped  17  lbs.  of  wool,  and  weighed  almost  308  lbs. 
The  sheep  axe  always  sold  at  two  shear,  and  the  united  clip — 
the  one  made  as  a  shearling  and  the  other  at  two  years  old — will 
often  average  from  20  to  25  lbs.  When  &.tted  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, remarkable  specimens  are  on  record.  A  wether  killed  at 
Holbeach  Marsh  weighed  300  lbs. ;  a  ewe  from  Long  Sutton,  at 
the  Smithfleld  Club  Show,  when  killed,  weighed  262  lbs.  in  1846. 
These  instances  are  given  to  show  the  capabilities  of  these  large- 
framed  sheep  —  not,  perhaps,  adapted  to  all  localities,  but 
remarkably  productive  of  wool  and  mutton.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  choice  specimen — assume  him  to  be  two  shear,  and  Ids  whole 
produce  will  be  little  short  of  a  small  cow. 
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£    8,  d. 

Two  fleeces  of  wool,  24  lbs.,  at  Is.  3d.   ..     1  10  0 

Carcass,  say  250  lbs.,  at  5<2 5     4  2 


Total     ....    £6  14    2 

"  Wben  greater  prices  prevailed,  of  course  the  produce  of  the 
animal  was  more ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
Lincolnshire  sheep,  when  the  least  removed'  from  its  original 
stock,  is  an  animal  wonderfully  remunerative,  in  the  shape  of 
wool  and  mutton." — MUbum  on  the  Sheep, 

The  reasons  why  an  animal  yielding  such  a  mountain  of  meat 
and  wool  is  confined  to  a  mere  portion  of  one  English  county 
are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  object  of  the  English 
grazier  is  to  produce  fine  and  early  mutton  ;  and  the  Lincoln- 
shire sheep,  though  the  meat  is  well  flavoured,  is,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  too  fat  and  coarse  an  animal  to  supply  the  butcher 
with  those  fine  saddles,  prime  haunches,  and  dainiy  legs,  which 
the  fastidious  taste  of  the  butchers'  customers  now,  every  day, 
more  and  more  require.*  But  there  is  yet  another  and  a  more 
potent  reason  why  the  Lincoln  sheep  is  confined  to  Lincolnshire, 
and  that  is  because  no  other  county  is  rich  enough  to  graze  him. 
Showing  his  keep  like  a  portly  alderman,  he  must  have  the 
keep  of  a  portly  alderman ;  he  is  not  much  of  a  root  feeder ; 
he  would  rather  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  turnip ;  he  will  trifle  with 
mangold,  and  amuse  himself  with  rape,  but  he  is  eminently  a 
grazing  sheep ;  and  grass,  rich  pasture  grass,  rich  old  Lincoln- 
shire pasture  grass,  is  the  only  provender  which  will  make  him 
faX  and  happy.     Transport  him  to  the  hills  of  Cumberland  or 

*  "  Fat  mutton  had  once  a  wider  range  of  admirers  than  at  present. 
The  fattest  animals  were  the  best  A  dish  of  potatoes'  was  placed  in 
the  common  oven,  and  over  it  the  fat  loin  of  a  Lincoln  or  Leicestershire 
sheep.  This  made  a  great  mass  of  gravy.  The  master  of  the  liouse  dined 
off  the  meat,  while  his  servants  fared  on  the  delicious  and  saturated 
potatoes.  But  at  tlie  present  time  luxury  has  almost  banished  jEat  mutton 
even  from  the  tables  of  the  mechanic  and  the  manufacturing  operative. 
The  Southdown  and  the  Highland  Scot,  the  Cheviot  and  the  half-bred 
(small  in  joint  and  full  of  flavour,  with  less  fat^,  seem  to  be  the  kind  of 
sheep  which  the  spread  of  luxury  and  epicurianism  demands,  even  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  country ;  and,  therefore,  the  old  tendencies 
uf  breeders  to  produce  a  big  fat  animal  are  being  altogether  reversed. ' 
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Sussex,  expect  him  to  move  about  and  pick  up  his  living  like 
vagrant  Down  or  CJheviot,  and  he  would  become  a  bag  of  bones, 
a  moving,  yet  stationary,  memento  of  past  pastures,  a  scandal  to 
his  race  and  county. 

Now  in  New  Zealand  we  have  the  very  converse  of  those 
conditions  which,  in  England,  confine  the  Lincoln  sheep  to 
Lincolnshire.  The  New  Zealand  grazier  wants  wool  and 
tallow  for  the  export  merchant— not  meat,  or  fine  meat,  for  the 
butcher ;  and  the  Lincoln  sheep  gives  him  almost  double  the 
quantity  of  wool  which  he  can  obtain  from  any  other  breed  what- 
ever. Nor  is  it  wool  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  good  long  wool ; 
and  long  wool  is  every  year  becoming  an  article  more  in 
demand  by  the  manufacturer  than  short  wool.  Again,  though 
my  Lincolnshire  friends  in  the  Fen  may  smile  at  the  notion,  I 
venture  to  tell  them  that  we  have  field  pastures  in  New  Zealand 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  any  they  can  boast  in  Holbeach 
Marsh,  Long  Sutton,  or  Parson  Drone,*  pastures  which  we  can 
multiply  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  which,  I  think,  would  give 
fat  content  to  any  Lincolnshire  sheep  put  on  them.  But  it  is 
not  only  that  we  have  grass  rich  enough  for  this  animal — we 
have  a  size  of  field,  and  a  mode  of  farming  which  he  loves. 
Like  the  Teeswater,  the  Lincolnshire  sheep,  in  his  purest 
state,  is,  for  tho  most  part,  found  in  small  flocks,  grazing  in 
small  lots  in  small  fields:  a  hundred  or  two,  with  a  dozen 
bullocks,  in  one  field ;  a  score  or  two,  with  a  horse  and  a  cow, 
in  another.  This  is  the  field  he  would  find,  and  the  company 
he  would  keep,  in  New  Zealand.  Li  the  little  hundred-acre 
bush-grass  farms  of  the  north,  in  the  small  com  and  grazing 
farms  of  Taranaki,  Canterbury,  and  Otago,  the  paddocks  ai'e 
generally  small,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  former 
to  have  two  or  three  score,  or  a  hundred  or  two,  of  sheep  of  some 
quiet,  placid  sort,  which  would  respect  his  slight  fences,  and 
graz  ^,  kindly  with  his  other  stock — sheep,  too,  which  would  now 
and  then  eat  him  off  a  piece  of  rape  or  mangold,  and  so  double 
Lis  com  crop ;  and  which  every  year  would  clip  him  a  ten-pound 


*  Not  BO  rich  and  good  in  fine  spring  and  early  summer,  when  these 
pastures  will  carry  ten  sheep  to  the  acre,  but  better  in  autumn  lUiU  wiutcT : 
mjre  equal  in  feed  throughout  the  year. 
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fleece  of  a  length  and-  staple  that  would  make  Huddersfield 
rejoice  and  Bradford  glad. 

Whether  large  portions  of  the  New  Zealand  wilderness  be 
kept,  ever,  in  their  pristine  state,  and  be  grazed  over,  as  now,  on 
the  present  "  sqnatting  system ;"  or  whether  this  system  will, 
by  degrees,  be  generally  abandoned,  and  the  Buns  be  converted 
into  large  grazing  estates,  as  I  have  suggested  in  Chap.  16,  is 
a  question  on  which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
But  in  either  case,  whether  it  be  wild  pasture,  or  grass-sown 
pasture,  there  will  always  be,  in  New  Zealand,  large  tracts 
of  pastoral  country,  of  hills  and  plains  and  downs,  where 
a  light  sheep,  of  active  habits  and  fine  fleece,  like  the  improved 
Merino^  must  ever  be  the  best  sheep ;  and  as  population  increases, 
and  fine  and  early  mutton  becomes  a  desideratum,  there  may  be 
large  open  pasture  fields,  and  good  chalky  downs,  and  improved 
uplands  in  both  islands,  on  which  the  South  Down  would  prove 
a  good  animal.  But  for  the  rich  valleys  and  bottom  lands 
spread  over  the  country  from  north  to  south,  where  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  find  thousands  of  little  mixed  farms,  of  from 
eighty  to  a  couple  of  hundred  acres,  there  is,  I  think,  no  sheep 
so  worthy  of  our  attention  as  the  Lincolnshire  sheep ;  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  by  no  means  impossible  that  just  as  we  might 
produce  on  our  Uplands  a  standard  New  Zealand  Merino, 
weighing  eighty  pounds,  and  clipping  a  five-pound  fleece  of 
combing  wool,  worth  28.  a  pound ;  so  we  might  produce  on  our 
Lowlands  a  standard  New  Zealand  Lincoln  weighing  150  lbs., 
and  clipping  a  ten  or  twelve  poimd  fleece  of  combing  wool, 
worth  Is,  6c?.  per  pound. 

Lambing  and  Shearino. — On  this  subject  I  shaU  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Weld,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  pamphlet  on 
"  New  Zealand  Sheep  Farming ;" — a  little  publication  ably 
conceived,  well  written,  and  the  work  of  a  most  honest  and 
practical  man  (a  cadet,  too,  of  one  of  our  old  English  families), 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  emigrant  who  looks  to 
producing  the  "  golden  fleece." 

''  The  preferable  time  for  lambing  is  our  autumn,  April  being 
a  very  good  month.     I  would  commence,  say  on  the  20th  of 
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March,  when  the  lambing  would  close  early  in  May.  The 
advantages  of  this  season  are  manifold.  The  lambing  does  not 
interfere  with  the  shearing,  as  when  it  takes  place  in  spring. 
The  weather  is  generally  more  &yonrable  in  antnmn  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  heats  of  summer  are  over,  and  the  freah 
autumn  grass  insures  a  plentifal  supply  of  milk,  and  keeps  up 
the  condition  of  the  ewes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lambs  arc 
weaned  on  the  early  spring  grass,  and  have  good  fleeces  by 
shearing-time  ;  whilst  their  mothers  do  not  lose  the  belly  wool, 
as  they  would  do  by  lambing  in  spring,  when  their  wool  is  long, 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  renders  it  liable  to  peel  off.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advantages  in  favour  of  autumn  lambing,  it 
cannot  in  all  places  be  adopted.  In  some  parts  of  New  Zealand 
the  winters  are  cold  and  damp,  and  the  supply  of  food,  con- 
sequently, is  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  the  ewe  to  suckle,  a 
winter  lamb  without  injury  to  herself.  In  these  cases  the  spring 
lambing  must  be  adopted.  About  a  week  after  the  lambing  is 
finished,  the  operations  of  castration,  tailing,  and  ear-marking 
are  performed.  Losses  at  the  period  of  castration  are  very  rare 
in  New  Zealand,  even  in  the  case  of  full-grown  animals.  Tou 
will  now  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  ram  lambs  to  enable  you 
to  reject  such  as  may  not  grow  up  of  the  desired  quality.  Wean- 
ing, under  the  system  of  autumn  lambing,  will  take  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August.  Look  over  the  ram 
lambs  to  reject  any  that  are  inferior.  Place  your  newly-weaned 
flock  on  good  feed.  They  will  require  constant  supervision 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  their  *  run,'  and  to  one  another. 
You  will  put  the  rams  to  the  ewes  about  the  20th  of  October, 
selecting  choice  ewes  to  put  to  such  rams  as  you  may  wish  to 
breed  from  for  ram  lambs.  Never  forget  the  necessity  of  peri- 
odical infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  your  flocks.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  a  flock  deteriorates  after  'breeding  in'  has  been 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point. 

"  Shearing-time  comes  next  in  the  list.  It  commences  in  some 
districts  in  October,  in  others  not  till  December.  The  early 
shearing,  where  practicable,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  The 
wool  is  frequently  injured  by  the  dust  of  summer  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  condition  of  the  animal  is  often  affected  by  the' heat  if 
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the  heayy  fleece  is  allowed  to  remain  on    till  late  in    the 
Summer." 


Diseases — ^Inobease. — Of  the  three  fiEital  epidemics  which 
so  reduce  the  profits  of  sheep-farming  in  Australia — catarrh, 
rot,  and  scab — the  latter,  only,  is  known  in  New  Zealand.  It 
was  introduced  by  some  of  the  Australian  importations ;  but  is 
now  disappearing,  or  is  kept  well  under  through  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  various  local  "  Scab  Acts,"  and  through  the 
greater  care  which  flock-masters  now  display  in  eradicating  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  infectiou.  Foot-rot  and  the  various  minor 
diseases  to  which  the  animal  is  subject  in  England  are  of 
rare  occurrence  \*  and  a  flock  of  New  Zealand  merinos  gene- 
rally presents  an  appearance  of  bright-looking  plumpness  and 
robust  health,  indicating  both  fine  wool  and  mutton,  and  verging 
even  on  the  picturesque. 

"  On  my  way  to  Paratanga  I  had  a  most  satisDetctory  sight  in 
inspecting  a  beautiful  flock  of  merino  ewes,  from  two  to  three 
thousand,  just  ready  to  lamb.  They  were,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
rolling  in  fiit ;  and  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  about  two 
or  three  years.  Here,  too,  I  may  mention  an  astonishing  fact 
which  I  heard  in  Wellington  concerning  the  unprecedented 
weight  of  loose  &t  taken  from  the  inside  of  100  wether  sheep 
of  cross  breed  averaging  30  lbs.  of  fat  each.  This  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  kidney  fat.  The  average  weight  of  the 
carcasses  of  these  sheep,  103  lbs.,  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  but 
the  loose  fet,  30  lbs.  each,  for  100  wethers,  is  a  weight  never 
before  heard  of,  I  think,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  took  much 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  find  I  may  rely 
on  the  veracity  of  the  person  who  killed  them.  I  have  had  sheep 
nearly  double  that  weight  in  carcass,  and  have  had  premiums 

♦  The  wild  shrub  tutu  (coriaria  ruscifolia),  greedily  devoured  by  sheep 
and  cattle,  produces  a  sort  of  "  hoven  "  effect,  something  like  that  of  ricli 
clover  pastures  when  stock  break  in  and  over  feed.  Tutu  occasionally 
proves  fatal  to  newly-impoited  animals.  Bleeding  and  a  dose  of  spirits  is 
the  common  cure.  Belladonna,  too,  is  said  to  be  an  antidote.  Horses 
and  pigs  are  not  affected  by  it.  Probably  they  do  not  eat  it  so  greedily. 
Tutu,  however,  is  soon  extirpated  from  a  district;  and  the  entire  loss 
caused  by  it  even  now,  is  probably  under  one  per  cent,  for  both  islands. 
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for  the  fattest  sheep  at  onr  agricultural  meetings  at  home ;  but 
I  never  had  sheep  turn  out  loose  fat  anything  to  bo  compared  to 
these  Wellington  sheep ;  although  some  of  mine  have  measured 
almost  six  inches  deep  in  solid  fat.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
too,  that  sheep  which  only  averaged  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
wool  in  New  South  Wales,  brought  to  New  Zealand  have  clipped 
four  pounds  of  wool.  The  reason  is  accounted  for  by  the 
*  droughts '  in  New  South  Wales.  The  wool  that  grows  where 
sheep  are  suffering  either  from  want  of  food  or  water,  reduces 
the  fleece,  weakens  the  staple,  and  of  course  lessens  the  value 
very  considerably.  All  those  things,  put  together,  speak  much 
for  New  Zealand. 

"  A  great  portion  of  this  North  Island  is  covered  with  fern  ; 
but  in  a  few  years  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  nearly 
disappear,  through  the  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  it  and  tread- 
ing it  down,  and  through  their  feeding  on  the  clover  and  other 
grasses  when  seeding,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  They  then 
carry  the  seeds  to  different  parts  of  their  feeding-ground,  unin- 
jured by  mastication,  and  this  proves  an  excellent  way  of  propa- 
gating it ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  this  country  may  be  covered 
with  herbage  of  this  description.  I  will  not  presume  to  give  an 
estimate  of  what  the  pastoral  exports  then  will  be :  they  will 
be  immense.  The  South  Island  is  more  adapted  for  sheep  at 
present,  being  more  grassy  and  more  free  from  fern.  I  prefer 
this,  however,  as  I  consider  the  climate  is  the  best,  and  one, 
indeed,  which  cannot  be  surpassed." — Diary  of  a  Somersetshire 
Farmer  visiting  New  Zealand  on  a  tour  of  Inspection. 


Ewes  will  produce  lambs  until  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  the 
net  annual  increase  of  a  flock  of  ewes  will  average  between 
eighty  and  ninety  per  cent.,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in 
Australia — a  high  ratio  of  increase  when  we  remember  that  the 
sheep  is  the  merino,  one  of  the  least  productive  of  breeds  ;  and 
one  the  most  liable  to  casualties  of  parturition.  In  some  flocks, 
indeed,  in  favoured  districts,  the  increase  of  lambs  has  been 
more  than  ninety  per  cent.,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
testimony  of  one  of  the  principal  flock-masters  of  Otago: — 
"  The  pasture   is  not   burnt  up    with  heat  in    summer,   nor 
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killed  with  cold  in  winter.  So  little  does  the  season  affect 
the  growth  of  wool,  that  sheep  strayed  at  shearing-time  havo 
been  left  over  until  next  year,  when  the  double  fleece  is  taken 
from  them.  The  writer  recovered  a  wether  that  had  been  driven 
into  a  secluded  valley  by  dogs  three  years  before.  The  fleece 
was  well  washed,  and  when  dried  weighed  with  the  pelt  attached 
sixteen  pounds,  the  flbre  showing  no  signs  of  a  break.  The 
country  is  naturally  very  well  drained,  water  soon  finding  its 
way  off  the  surface.  On  this  account  foot-rot  is  rare.  With 
plenty  of  food,  good  shelter,  and  dry  beds,  sheep  ought  to 
thrive ;  and  they  do.  Ninety  jper  cent,  of  increase  is  common  in 
the  Waitaki  district,  and  ninety-six  has  been  obtained  ai  Waikowaiie, 
As  the  majority  of  the  runs  are  newly  taken  up,  and  the  lambing 
for  the  flrst  year  or  two  is  generally  not  so  good,  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  average  percentage  of  increase,  but  for  a  time  it  will 
probably  become  greater  every  year.  Catarrh  is  unknown ; 
whilst  scab  is  being  exterminated  through  carefal  supervision." 
— CargiWs  Otago. 

Cattle.—  Counting  native  and  European  owned  herds,  New 
Zealand  may  now  possess  some  200,000  head  of  cattle.  Like 
the  sheep,  the  original  stock  was  imported  from  Australia.  But 
unlike  our  sheep,  our  cattle  make  no  pretensions  to  be  of  any 
particular  breed :  short  horns,  long  horns,  no  horns,  a  dozen 
varieties,  are  so  crossed  and  mixed  that  Youatt  himself  would 
scarce  distinguish  the  predominant  strain. 

New  Zealand,  in  some  respects,  is  even  a  better  habitat  for 
cattle  than  for  sheep ;  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  rugged  tracts 
and  forest  districts,  inaccessible  to  sheep,  are  excellent  grazing 
and  browsing  groimd  for  homed  stock.  New  Zealand  beef, 
like  New  Zealand  mutton,  is  excellent  in  quality ;  and  four- 
year  old,  wild-grazed,  bullocks,  will  not  unfrequcntly  weigh 
1,200  lbs.  During  my  last  visit  to  Taranaki,  I  saw  a  herd  of 
cattle,  browsing  among  the  wild  shrubberies  of  the  Waitera, 
some  of  which  would  have  done  for  the  Smithficld  Christmas- 
show  ;  whilst  the  richness  of  our  artificial  pastures  for  dairy 
purposes  is  proved  by  Canterbury's  fat  cheeses,  and  New 
Plymouth's  Devonshire  cream. 

Like  sheep,  three-fourths  of  our  cattle  are,  at  present,  grazed 
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by  Bquatters  on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony.  Generally,  some 
portion  of  a  run — either  some  low-lying,  moister  portion ;  or 
some  broken  or  bushy  "  browsing  "  ground — is  better  suited  for 
homed  stock  than  for  sheep  ;  and  such  portion  is  occasionally 
deyotcd  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  sort  of  second  stfing  to  the 
squatter's  bow. 

As  bullocks  are  much  used  for  farm  draught-stock ;  as  dairy 
produce  is  a  very  profitable  commodity ;  and  as  there  is  already 
a  considerable  demand  for  beef,  for  the  supply  of  the  towns  and 
the  shipping,  "cattle-breeding"  bids  feir  to  become  an  im- 
portant pursuit  in  New  Zealand ;  and  will  unquestionably  figure 
as  our  second  great  branch  of  pastoral  industry. 

Horses. — Counting  those  owned  both  by  colonists  and  natives, 
the  number  of  horses  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  25,000,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  original  stock,  imported  mainly 
from  Australia,  has  been  very  considerably  improved  by  fresh 
blood  from  England.  The  Hon.  Henry  Petre  (a  fellow-pas- 
senger on  my  first  expedition  to  New  Zealand)  took  out  the  two 
thorough-breds  Ether  and  Eiddlesworth ;  and  several  fine 
animals,  including  Towton,  Incledon,  The  Peer,  and  others,  have 
been  more  recently  introduced.  The  horse  is  a  very  favourite 
animal  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  perhaps  more  generally  used 
with  us  than  it  is  in  England.  Pastoral  colonists  and  natives 
are  bold  and  dashing  riders  ;  gigs  and  carriages  are  scarce,  roads 
are  bad,  railroads  things  to  come,  and  country  ladies,  instead  of 
being  boxed  up  in  brougham,  will  generally  visit  their  friends, 
and  descend  on  the  towns,  shopping,  on  horseback.  Indeed,  on 
the  turf^  as  in  the  flock  yard  and  dairy  farm,  young  New  Zealand 
appears  to  be  manifesting  the  national  taste,  and  to  be  a  true 
chip  of  the  old  block.  Well-conducted  annual  races  are  held  in 
every  settlement.  Those  of  Auckland,  attracting  the  governor,  the 
court,  the  regimental  band,  and  a  mixed  concourse  of  colonists, 
citizens,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  natives,  all  in  gala  array,  present  an 
animated  scene ;  and  save  for  the  absence  of  the  thimble-rig 
fraternity,  the  Guards'  drag,  and  the  nymphs  of  Portland-street 
and  St.  John's  Wood,  the  Auckland  Eaces  might  well  pass  for 
the  New  Zealand  Derby.  But  in  racing  matters,  the  colonists, 
especially  the  Nelson  men,  who  have  ever  taken  the  lead  on  the 
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turf,  now  no  longer  content  to  achieye  snccesses  on  their  own 
fields,  are  seeking  fresh  victories  in  Australia.  At  a  late  New 
South  Wales  "Homebnsh  Meeting,"  the  Derby  of  Australia, 
two  New  Zealand  mares,  Zoe  and  Zingari,  carried  off  the  honours 
of  the  day;  and  their  spirited  owner,  J.  Redwood,  Esq.,  of 
Nelson,  who  had  taken  these  specimens  of  New  Zealand  blood 
over  to  New  South  Wales — a  voyage  of  1200  miles — was  enter- 
tained at  a  public  dinner  by  the  Sydney  turfites,  in  celebration 
of  the  event.  Again,  at  the  late  Australian  Champion  Baces 
held  at  Melbourne,  where  18  horses  started  for  the  Champion 
Sweepstakes,  viz. — 4  from  Nelson,  4  from  Tasmania,  1  from 
South  Australia,  and  8  from  Victoria — Strop,  a  Nelson  horse, 
carrying  lOst.  4Ib.,  came  in  fourth,  the  value  of  the  stakes 
being  2750Z. ;  distance,  3  miles,  over  a  rough  course ;  time, 
nearly  6  minutes.  For  the  second  event,  however,  the  Mel- 
bourne Handicap  of  100  sovereigns,  where  16  horses  started, 
Mr.  Duppa's  Nelson  horse,  Camden,  won  cleverly;  and  put 
several  thousand  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  his  backers. 

There  is  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  demand  both  for 
draught  and  riding  horses,  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  prices  rule 
high  and  remunerative  to  the  breeder.  A  few  horses  are  gene- 
rally bred  with  great  advantage  on  the  sheep  runs;  and  the 
extract  below  (taken  from  the  letter  of  an  Indian  officer  settled 
in  Canterbury)  suggests  the  establishment  in  New  Zealand  of 
breeding  studs  for  the  Indian  cavalry  service. 

"  Any  horses  required  can  be  bred  on  these  plains,  from  the 
English  dray-horse  to  the  English  racer.  This  is  a  'question 
that  nearly  touches  the  Indian  Government,  and  one  that  should 
not  be  dismissed  without  some  consideration.  Are  the  horses 
for  the  artillery  and  the  dragoons  up  to  the  work  required  ? 
No ;  most  certainly  not.  Where  can  the  horses  required  be 
obtained  ?  The  objection  to  the  Australian  horse  is,  that  he  is 
allowed  to  run  wild  till  he  can  never  be  quite  broken  in.  At 
any  rate,  those  exported  seldom  are ;  the  reason  being  that  a 
large  tract  of  land  is  required  to  graze  them.  Both  cattle  and 
horses  in  Australia  become  as  wild  as  those  of  the  Pampas,  and 
many  a  broken  bone  does  the  squatter  receive  in  the  desperate 
chase,  and  still  more  desperate  encounter  with  these  semi-wild 
animals.     But  in  Now  Zealand  they  may  be  domesticated  as  in 
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England,  and  with  this  extra  advantage — the  climate  is  so  good, 
they  require  no  cover,  and  as  no  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  they 
can  graze  all  the  year  round.  I  maintain,  that  were  the  Indian 
Grovemment  to  take  up  a  run,  lay  a  portion  of  it  down  with 
English  grass,  and  import  stallions  from  England  and  mares 
from  Australia,  they  could  breed  horses  cheaper  than  they  could 
procure  from  any  part  of  the  world.  For  such  a  trade,  too, 
New  Zealand  is  at  least  as  well  placed  as  any  settlement  in 
Australia,  save  Swan  River.  The  route,  for  all,  is  through 
Torres  Straits.  When  the  monsoon  is  from  the  south-east, 
when  the  Straits  are  shut,  the  eastern  passage  through  the 
China  Seas  with  a  cargo  of  horses  on  board  would  bo  preferable 
to  beating  round  that  stormy  Cape,  the  Lewin,  and  in  this  case 
New  Zealand  has  the  advantage." 


Pigs. — Of  English  sty  pigs  and  native  tame  pigs,  the  various 
Settlements  may  now  count  full  100,000.  As  to  wild  pigs,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  guess  at  their  number.  They  abound,  how- 
ever, in  certain  localities ;  and  poor  Hood  probably  had  New 
Zealand  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote : — 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 
Where  omelets  grow  on  trees, 
And  roasted  piga  come  crying  out, 
Oh !  eat  me  if  you  please.* 

All  fattening  roots  are  so  easily  grown ;  fine  hams  and  bacon 
command  so  good  a  price  in  various  Australian  and  foreign 
markets  ;  and  the  home  and  colonial  shipping  promise  to  create 
so  brisk  a  demand  for  salt  pork,  that  "  pig-feeding,"  as  a  branch 
of  dairy  farming,  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  branch  of 
agricultural  industry.  The  animal  fattens  kindly  and  attains  a 
great  size.  The  Wellington  Independent,  leaving  lofty  local 
politics  for  a  moment  and  stooping  to  be  useful,  asserts,  below, 
that  he  has  seen  one  weighing  over  six  cwt. ;  but  the  author 
has  seen  one,  of  a  celebrated  local  breed,  fed  at  the  New 
Plymouth  Brewery,  which  weighed  nearer  half  a  ton. 

"  Messrs.  Lurford  and  Ling  slaughtered  five  large  pigs  this 
week,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed,  when  cleaned,  upwards 
of  4  cwt.  Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  the  animals,  the 
meat  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  fine  quality.      The  ^yq  taken 
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together  are  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen  killed  in  Wellington ; 
indeed  we  only  remember  one  which  surpassed  them  in  weight, 
namely,  that  fed  by  Mr.  M'Masters,  which  weighed  upwards  of 
6  cwt." — Wellington  Independent 

Goats. — I  trust  the  reader  will  not  think  I  mention  the  goat 
as  an  animal  worthy  to  rank  with  pastoral  or  farm  stock.  The 
goat,  except  perhaps  on  the  cliffs  of  Pannanich,  where  he  consorts 
with  the  raven,  the  badger,  and  the  fox,  and  produces  his  worthy 
proprietor  some  fine  heads  and  skins,  is  a  nuisance  in  any 
civilised  country  where  he  may  be  tolerated ;  and  I  only  name 
him  here  in  caution  to  any  patriotic  emigrant  from  the  Princi- 
pality. Accompanying  some  friends  once,  to  select  cabins  in 
one  of  Messrs.  Willis'  packets,  I  met  a  Welshman  on  board 
anxiously  inquiring  about  accommodation  for  two  goats  he  thought 
of  taking  out — the  couple,  landed,  would  have  cost  Taffy  some 
lOZ. ;  and  the  jprofitoible  character  of  the  venture  will  be  made 
evident  to  the  reader  when  I  tell  him  thiftt  a  flock  of  goats, 
sold  by  my  brother  in  New  Plymouth,  realized  only  some 
sevenpence-haKpenny  a  head. 

Tak^q  out  Bbesdino  Stock. — Emigrants  of  small  means 
cannot  take  out  too  few  things,  and  too  much  money ;  and  the 
investment  of  any  portion  of  their  little  capitals  in  a  costly 
article  like  breeding  stock  would  be  an  ill-advised  proceeding. 

With  that  increasing  class  of  emigrants,  however,  the  men  of 
larger  means — those  who  go  in  time,  and  whilst  they  have  sofne 
capital  to  go  with — the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  and  any  gen- 
tleman acquainted  with  stock,  and  now  going  to  New  Zealand  to 
invest  a  couple  of  thousand  or  so  in  agricultural  or  pastoral 
pursuits,  might,  perhaps,  do  worse  than  take  half  a  dozen  sheej) 
(rams  and  ewes),  a  couple  of  young  short-horns,  or  a  well-bred 
colt  or  filly. 

The  choice  Merinos,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  improve  the  New  Zealand  Merino,  have 
generally  been  obtained  on  the  continent ;  but  there  is  a  small 
flock  of  pure  Merinos  of  high  descent,  kept  up  in  this  country, 
and  hitherto  overlooked  by  our  New  Zealand  flock-masters,  which 
would,  I  think,  supply  us  with  a  finer  and  more  fitting  ram  than 
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any  we  have  obtained  from  Frankenfield  or  Eambouillet.  I 
allude  to  the  "  Sturgeon  flock  "  at  Grays,  Essex,  which  has  long 
supplied  stock  to  Australia  and  the  Cape,  and  which  has  sent 
rams  to  the  latter  colony  that  have  been  resold  there  at  90Z. 
each.     Milbum,  speaking  of  this  flock,  says — 

"  Mr.  Sturgeon  (of  the  '  Elms,'  Grays,  Essex)  informs  me  that 
our  climate  seems  to  affect  both  the  carcass  and  the  wool  of  im- 
ported sheep.  He  showed  me  some  tups  bred  from  sheep 
selected  in  Silesia  by  his  son,  from  the  flocks  of  Prince  Tich- 
nowsky  and  Baron  Bartenstein  ;  and  we  noticed  that  the  wool 
was  nearly  double  the  length  of  that  produced  by  either  the  sire 
or  the  dam. 

"  Nature  appears  to  refuse  to  give  the  finest  wool  to  the 
largest  carcase ;  but  Mr.  Sturgeon's  exertions  for  the  last  thirty 
years  seem  to  have  induced  some  relaxation  in  his  favour ;  for  on 
sheep  that  would,  if  fatted,  weigh  ten  or  twelve  stones,  we 
find  a  quality  of  wool  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  ;  and  such 
sheep  as  (possessing  the  requisites  of  size  and  form,  and 
the  constitution  peculiar  to  English-bred  animals)  must 
always  be  in  request  by  our  colonists,  and  have  the  preference 
over  the  German-bred  animals,  which  seem  to  want  the  size, 
form,  constitution,  and  length  of  staple  they  are  sent  to  restore. 

**  Mr.  Sturgeon's  Merinos  are  the  result  of  an  amalgamation 
of  the  flocks  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Third  with  those  of 
the  late  Lord  Western  and  Mrs.  Dorien,  both  of  whose  flocks 
he  purchased  at  their  death.  To  these  he  has  added  the  best 
blood  of  the  continent ;  and  now,  we  think,  possesses  such  sheep 
as  were  never  before  bred  in  this  country." 

The  following  letter  from  the  present  Mr.  Sturgeon,  may 
interest  my  agricultural  readers  : — 

"  Dear  Sib  "  ^^y*'  Essex,  March  10,  1860. 

"  All  pure  sheep  known  as  Merinos,  are  descended  from 
the  Negrettis  of  Spain,  although  they  will  now  be  found,  from 
the  effects  of  cHmate,  pasturage  and  breeding,  to  vary  very  much 
in  their  different  localities.  If  you  want  that  branch  of  the 
race  which  now  exhibits  the  finest  fibre,  you  will  find  it  in 
Silesia — ^but  if  you  seek  that  which  gives  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  finest  wool,  you  must  come  to  Grays.     That  has  been  our 
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and  our  father's  object  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
we  have  succeeded.  Tou  may  find  finer  fibre  than  ows,  you  may 
possibly  find  more  wootr-hut  an  no  other  sheep  wiU  you  find  so  great 
a  quantity,  and  so  fine  a  qualUy,  combined.  We  have  looked 
Europe  over,  and  such  is  our  conviction.  We  were  for  many 
years  contemporary  breeders  of  Merinos  with  Lord  Western ; 
and  at  his  death  bought  his  pdbb  Merinos,  which  are  now 
merged  in  our  general  flock.  Lord  Western  bred  his  sheep  pure, 
and  had  a  fine  flock ;  but  he  did,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
try  the  experiment  of  a  cross  with  the  '  Cotswold,'  not  the  Dotim, 
08  you  seem  to  suppose ;  and  which  he  called  "  Anglo-Merinos" 
— ^these  cross  breeds  we  did  not  buy,  nor  any  ewe  tiiat  had  been 
used  to  produce  them. 

'*  Our  present  price  is  twelve  guineas  for  rams,  and  six  guineas 
for  ewes. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  FailMilly  yours, 

"Thomas  Stubgron. 
'<  Charles  Hubsthouse,  Esq.,  Taunton  Placet  Regent's  Park/' 

In  case  any  of  my  readers  should  feel  disposed  to  introduce  a 
few  choice  specimens  of  the  long-wooled  Lincoln  sheep,  I 
should  advise  him  to  apply  to  that  eminent  breeder,  Henry 
OUard,  Esq.,  Walsoken,  near  Wisbeach.  This  gentleman 
annually  lets  a  great  number  of  his  rams:  his  average 
shearlings  will  weigh  fiill  40  lbs.  a  quarter,  his  ewe  fleeces  will 
weigh  about  11  lbs.,  his  rams  full  14  lbs. ;  and  I  believe  the 
average  price  of  his  wool  for  the  last  ^ye  years  has  been  nearly 
1«.  6d.  per  pound. 

A  young  short-homed  bull,  of  the  purest  blood,  would  be 
the  best  animal  to  take  in  homed  cattle ;  whilst  for  horses, 
I  think  nothing  would  be  better  than  a  big,  thorough-bred, 
hunter-like  colt  or  filly.  I  should,  however,  regard  horses  as 
a  less  safe  and  certain  speculation  than  sheep  or  cattle.  Of 
course,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  in  taking  out  any  stock, 
the  breed  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  purity  and  established 
celebrity  :  a  ram  whose  lambs  would  not  fetch  IZ.  each  in  New 
Zealand,  costs  just  as  much  to  take  thither  as  a  ran\  whose  lambs 
would  fetch  lOL  each. 
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The  present  rates  of  freight  for  stock,  including  fittings,  water, 
food,  and  attendance,  are  about  as  follows : — Sheep,  five  guineas ; 
homed  cattle,  fifty  guineas ;  horses,  sixty  guineas  each : 
insurance  against  death  and  accidents,  about  25Z.  per  cent.  The 
following  passage  from  a  colonist's  letter,  may  supply  some 
useful  hints  with  respect  to  taking  out  stock.* 

"  It  is  of  the  fdmost  importance,  if  you  intend  to  he  an  owner  of 
flocks  and  herds,  to  begin  with  stock  which  you  know  to  possess 
genuine  blood.  By  early  application  to  the  broker  of  the  ship 
in  which  you  are  going,  you  may  generally  secure  a  free  passage 
for  a  cow  with  her  calf,  in  order  that  the  cabin  roay  be  supplied 
with  milk ;  so  that  you  will  only  have  to  insure  against  loss 
and  to  provide  food.  Otherwise,  you  have  to  pay  also  for  the 
freight  of  water  and  provisions,  for  fittings  and  for  attendance. 
A  cow  should  be  sent,  if  possible,  with  her  first  calf  by  her 
side.  A  bidl  should  be  two  years  old  when  put  on  board.  The 
cost  will  vary  according  to  the  ship,  and  the  arrangements  that 
can  be  made.  As  some  guide,  here  is  a  rough  account  of  the 
expenses  actually  incurred  on  a  bull  that  was  sent  from  England 
to  Wellington : — 

£      s.  d. 

Cost  of  bull 42     0    0 

Provisions,  fittings,  and  attendance  on  voyage  .         .  10     0     0 
Freight,  primage,  and  charges  .         .         .         .  20     0     0 

Insurance  of  50Z.  at  21  per  cent,  (with  policy  5«.  Sd.)  10  15     3 

Total  cost  landed        .         .         .        £82  15     3 


"  The  provisions  for  the  voyage  for  a  cow  and  a  calf  will  cost 
about  8/.  The  insurance  is  against  all  risks,  including  mortality 
and  jetsam,  and  varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent." 

*  The  " Passeii<jer3*  Act*'  forbids  the  regular  passenger  ships  from 
carrying  out  live  stock  as  frrij?ht.  When,  tlierefore,  cattle  are  sliipped  to 
New  Zealand  they  are  generally  sent  out  in  some  small  vessel  of  300  or 
400  tons,  specially  laid  on  for  stock,  and  which,  carrying  only  a  few 
saloon  passengers,  makes  up  with  light  goods.  If,  however,  early  applica- 
tion be  made  to  the  shipping  house,  a  ycfung  milch  cow  of  some  fine 
breed  may  be  taken  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  regular  passenger  ships  for  the' 
purpose  of  supplying  mUk  to  the  saloon.  Half  a  dozen  sheep,  too  ;  dog^s, 
or  pens  of  choice  poultry  or  game,  ma}''  also  be  carried  in  the  regulur 
puiiiHjngor  ships  without  infringing  the  Act. 
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Dogs. — Dogs  are  occasionally  taken ;  the  freight  is  about  5Z. 
Sporting  dogs  and  fjotncj  dogs  are  not,  however,  worth  taking ; 
and  the  only  two  animals  (at  present)  worth  carrying  over,  are 
the  Scotch  colley,  and  any  sort  of  retriever,  equal  to  flushing 
and  fetching  a  wild  duck  by  river  or  lake. 


System  op  Farming  and  Gkazing. — The  preceding  observa- 
tions will,  I  hope,  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of 
our  wild  lands,  and  of  our  modes  of  clearing  them,  of  the  varieties 
of  our  ai-able  crops,  and  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  stock ; 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  him  a  short  account  of  our  system 
of  farming  and  grazing,  together  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  gradual  creation  of  a  landed  estate 
by  means  of  the  plough  and  the  fleece. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced,  however,  in  treating  of  such  a 
subject  as  the  "  system  of  farming  and  grazing  in  New  Zealand," 
owing  to  the  awkward  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
almost,  there  has  been  no  system.  Hitherto,  farming  and 
grazing  have  been  two  utterly  distinct  pursuits,  followed  by  two 
distinct  classes  of  settlers.  Farming,  or  i-ather  com  and 
potato  growing,  was,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  by  the  man 
of  small  capital  and  large  family,  who,  buying  from  100  to  300 
acres  of  land,  would  gradually  clear  a  few  acres  every  year, 
and  grow  his  patches  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  After 
purchasing  his  land,  putting  up  his  house  and  little  out-buildings, 
getting  together  his  rude  implements,  and  paying  for  the  extra 
labour  required  in  first  clearing  the  soil,  he  had  little  or  no 
money  left  for  the  purchase  of  sheep  or  cattle ;  he  was  often, 
too,  a  novice,  quite  ignorant  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  root- 
growing  and  manure-making  in  increasing  the  arable  produce  of 
land  ;  for  crops,  he  trusted  to  fine  climate  and  virgin  soil,  and 
beyond  a  cow  or  two  for  his  dairy,  a  pig  or  two  for  his  tub, 
such  a  man  would  often  not  own  a  single  head  of  live  stock,  and, 
w^hat  is  more,  easy-going,  muddle-head  as  he  was,  would  often 
toll  you  he  did  well  enough  without  it.  Grazing,  on  the  con- 
trary, has,  so  far,  been  an  occupation  followed  more  by  young 
immarried  men  of  larger  capital.  The  Grazier,  or  Eunholder 
(or  "  Squatter,"  as  he  is  coarsely  and  inaptly  called),  was  often  a 
lusty  young  bachelor,  with  a  thousand  or  trvo,  and  a  pretij  tusto 
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in  horseflesh.  He  would  lease  ten  or  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
wild  land  from  one  of  the  Local  Goyemments,  buy  600  ewes,  or 
a  small  mob  of  cattle,  and  a  mare  or  two,  and  drive  them  to  his 
pastures.  Here,  he  would  put  up  a  hut  for  himself  and  shepherd, 
make  a  kitchen  garden  (if  not  too  lazy),  procure  his  flour  and 
groceries  by  bullock-dray  firom  the  nearest  little  settlement  or 
bush  store,  and  set  himself  down,  a  sort  of  pastoral,  hard-riding 
Eobinson  Crusoe,  to  feed,  breed,  and  fatten  his  sheep,  or  his 
sheep  and  his  cattle,  on  what  is  popularly  called  the  "  Squatting 
system."  Our  stolid  farmer  of  the  Bush  shook  his  head  at  live 
stock  as  something  which  required  expensive  fences — our  young 
grazier  of  the  Hills  and  Plains  sneered  at  corn-growing  as 
plodding  drudgery  beneath  a  youth  of  spirit,  and  thus  the  two 
men  and  the  two  pursuits  were  kept  distinct  and  separate. 

The  time  is  approaching,  however,  when,  in  the  natural  order 
of  progress,  this  suicidal  separation  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  agriqultxure  will  cease  :  our  farmers  will  become  graziers,  our 
graziers,  farmers,  and  the  "  mixed  system"  of  farming  will  soon 
become  generally  practised.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
our  corn-growers  have  discovered  that  a  little  live  stock  wonder- 
fully aids  the  plough,  and  not  only  pays  well  itself,  but  makes 
other  things  pay  far  better ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
now  find  an  increasing  portion  of  com  land  every  year  laid  down 
in  grass,  and  can  count  a  few  cattle  or  a  little  flock  of  sheep  on 
a  thousand  farms  where  a  few  years  since  sheep  and  cattle  were 
animals  all  but  unknown.  The  stoppage  of  the  old  system  of 
wild  grazing  or  squatting,  as  a  thing  apart  from  fsirm- 
grazing,  will  arise  from  rather  a  different  cause :  the  corn- 
grower  is  becoming  partly  a  grazier,  because  it  pays  him  to 
graze ;  whereas  the  new  comer,  who  looks  to  becoming  only  a 
wild-grazier  or  runholder,  will  have  to  become  partly  a  &nner 
or  field-grazier,  because  he  can  no  longer  become  a  runholder. 
The  whole  of  the  runs  in  every  provincfe  of  New  Zealand 
are  occupied,  and  run-holding  on  leased  lands,  as  a  pursuit 
apart  from  grazing  on  farmed  lands,  is  a  pursuit  which  has 
reached  its  natural  limits  in  New  Zealand,  and  which  will  now, 
necessarily,  be  stopped.  Young  men,  however,  arriving  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  may  be  still  able  to 
engage  themselves  in  runholding  pursuits.     If  they  have  a  good 
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capital,  they  may  bny  out  Bome  happy  Squatter  who,  having 
made  his  little  fortune,  and  weary  of  his  desolate  shepherd's 
Hfe,  is  off  on  a  trip  to  England  in  search  of  a  fair  young  wife ;  or 
they  may  make  an  arrangement  with  some  runholder,  whose  run 
is  not  stocked  up,  to  take  sheep  on  "  terms  "*  for  a  period  of 
years ;  or  if  they  have  but  a  small  capital,  coupled  with  energy 
and  ability,  they  may  get  on  runs  as  resident  managers  or 
working  partners.  But,  looked  on  as  a  great,  leading,  perma- 
nent, industrial  pxursuit,  which  may  profitably  occupy  hundreds 
yet  to  come,  I  repeat  that  "  mnholding "  is  an  extinct  pursuit 
in  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  Squatter's  occupation's  gone. 

Neither  as  regards  the  public  interest  of  the  colony,  nor 
the  private  gain  and  good  of  the  individual,  do  I  regard  this  as 
at  all  a  matter  of  regret.f  Squatters  and  runholders,  shepherds 
and  stockmen,  are  admirable  pioneers  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
colony  where  they  are  found  will  ever  owe  them  much.  But 
they  are  emphatically  the  men  of  the  wilderness ;  and,  as  popula- 
tion advances  and  lands  are  wanted  for  the  plough,  they  must 
either  make  way  for  the  plough  or  take  the  plough ;  and  either 
see  put,  or  put,  a  dozen  sheep  on  a  piece  of  land  which,  while 
in  their  hands,  grazed  but  one.  Neither,  as  before  observed, 
do  I  regard  the  necessary  and  gradual  substitution  of  field 
grazing  for  wild  grazing  as  a  change  likely  to  be  other  than 
beneficial  to  the  individual.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  (an 
opinion  which  I  think  many  of  my  brother  colomsts  would  now 
endorse)  that  the  investment  of  an  emigrant  feonily's  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  wild  land,  and  the  gradual  creation  from  it  of  a 
cultivated  landed  estate,  with  stock  and  crop,  does,  eventually, 
prove  a  more  profitable  investment  than  mere  sheep-farming 
conducted  on  the  rude  squatting  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  farm  labour  do  seriously  impede  the 

*  These  terms  vary  according  to  circumstances.  A  young  mnbolder 
having  secured  a  large  run,  and,  short  of  capital,  being  unable  to 
stock  it  up  fully,  might  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement  with  some 
town-dwelling  capitalist  or  new  comer  to  take  a  tiiousand  or  two  8hee]> 
on  these  terms;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  to  alidw 
him  half  the  annual  increase  of  the  flock,  together  witli  2«.  for  euc-)i 
clipped  fleece.  In  other  circumstances,  the  runliolder  might  be  diBpofred 
to  do  more  than  this ;  in  otUers,  again,  not  so  much. 

t  See  remarks  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  Cliap.  XYU. 
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work  of  clearing  and  cnltiyating  wild  lands,  and  true  that  the 
agriculturist  cannot  carry  on  operations  without  labour,  and 
that  the  squatter  (almost)  can.  But  many  emigrant  families  are, 
or  might  make  themselves,  almost  independent  of  this  "  labour 
tax" — that  is,  their  own  family  and  estate,  as  shown  in  the 
Appendix  I  contributed  to  the  New  Zealand  Handbook,  would 
furnish  most  of  the  hands  necessary  to  crecUe  and  work  such  an 
estate.  And  what  the  squatter  always  forgets  in  urging  the 
superiority  of  his  investment  is  this : — that  he  is  a  mere  tenani 
of  land,  a  mere  lodger  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  he  gets  little  or 
no  hold  of  the  country,  owns  no  broad  acres  in  it ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, cut  off  from  any  participation  in  that  great  element  of 
profit  existing  in  all  countries  which  are  undergoing  the  process 
of  Anglo-Saxon  colonization,  viz.  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
occasioned  by  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the  free  incoming 
of  immigrant  population — a  rise  which  has  made  millions  of  acres 
in  America,  Canada,  and  Australia  almost  as  valuable  as  acres  in 
Middlesex  and  Kent,  and  which  has  centupled  the  value  of 
thousands  of  farms  and  clearings  in  every  old  colony  of  the  empire. 
Even,  too,  on  the  particular  question  of  growing  wool,  almost  the 
squatter's  sole  article  of  production,  it  is,  I  think,  contended 
with  great  truth,  as  some  day  I  hope  to  prove,  that  as  many  of  our 
wild  lands  in  New  Zealand  can  be  laid  down  in  pasture  at  a  cost 
of  from  IL  to  21.  per  acre,  and  as  one  acre  of  such  pasture  lands 
(with  a  few  roots  added)  is  capable  of  supporting  five  or  six 
sheep,  while  three  acres  of  the  squatter's  wild  land  are  required 
to  graze  one  sheep,  wool  could  be  grown  more  profitably  with 
the  sheep  grazed  on  farm  pastures,  where  there  would  be  a 
heavier  fleece  and  less  liability  to  preventible  disease,  than  it 
could  with  the  animal  depastured  on  the  wild  herbage  of  the 
country,  and  suffered  to  roam  half  feroe  naturce  over  hill  and 
plam  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  semi-savage  life. 

Looking  at  all  these  things,  I  hold  that  what  is  termed 
"  estate-creating  "  may  be  made  even  a  better-paying  pursuit  in 
New  Zealand  than  mere  sheep  farming ;  while,  if  we  extend  our 
view  and  look  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  respective  occupations, 
we  must  at  once  accord  a  great  superiority  to  the  former— the 
one,  places  a  fSamily  among  friendly  neighbours,  amid  the  cheer- 
ful sights  and    sounds  of  com  fields,  orchards,   gardens  and 
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meadows,  where  every  blow  they  strike,  every  turf  they  turn, 
improves  or  beautifies  a  blooming  little  freehold  of  their  own — 
the  other,  banishes  them  to  the  rude  plain  or  rugged  waste, 
where  Zimmermann  might  have  mused  on  Solitude,  and  where 
the  Sabbath  chimes  are  seldom  heard. 

These  varied  considerations  induce  me  to  believe  that  in  a 
few  years  farming  and  grazing  will  be  conducted  on  the  "  mixed 
system"  in  New  Zealand ;  and  that  our  fature  farms  and  landed 
estates  may  be  prefigured,  for  the  most  part,  under  three  types, 
namely,  the  "  little  garden  form,"  the  "  com  and  dairy  fkrm," 
and  the  '^  large  grass  farm." 

The  first  will  be  one  of  from  40  to  60  acres ;  often  made 
on  bush  land,  and  often  lying  near  the  outskirts  of  some  rising 
town  or  village  ;  the  proprietor  will  frequently  be  some  indus- 
trious ex-labourer  or  mechanic,  or  professional  man,  or  man  of 
small  income,  or  retired  tradesman,  farming  partly  for  pleasure, 
partly  for  exercise  and  profit.  Here,  there  will  be  a  large 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden,  two  or  three  corn-fields,  and  a 
paddock  or  two ;  and  the  live  stock  will  consist  of  three  or  four 
cows,  with  perhaps,  a  score  or  two  fat  sheep,  a  mare  and  pony, 
a  dozen  pigs,  and  some  bees  and  poultry. 

The  "  com  and  dairy  farm"  will  be  one  of  from  2Q0  to  500 
acres ;  the  proprietor  will  frequently  be  some  old  agriculturist  or 
small  capitalist  emigrant,  who,  with  his  family,  will  perform  a 
fair  share  of  the  farm  labour.  Here,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
farm  will  be  devoted  to  com  crops,  and  the  remainder  to  pasture 
fields  and  occasional  root  crops  for  stock  and  for  dairy  feurm  re- 
quirements ;  and  here,  in  addition  to  a  good  supply  of  small 
stock,  there  will  often  be  a  hundred  or  two  long-wooUed  sheep, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  fat  cattle. 

The  third,  but  less  numerous  type  of  farm,  will  be  the  '*  large 
grass  fSarm,"  of  from  1000  to  3000  acres,  owned  by  some  retired 
runholder,  as  suggested  in  Chap.  XYII.,  or  by  some  wealthy 
colonist  fond  of  fresh  air  and  fine  stock.  Here,  there  will  be  a 
little  com  land,  and  a  good  provision  of  garden,  orchard,  shrub- 
bery, game  cover,  and  pleasure  ground ;  but  nine- tenths  of  the 
estate  will  be  large  open  grass  fields,  where  will  be  depastured 
a  little  stud  of  blood  horses,  a  herd  of  shorthorns,  and  three  or 
four  thousand  Merino,  or  Merino  and  South  Down,  sheep. 
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Profits  of  Fabminq  and  Geazinq.* — It  would  be  possible  to 
lay  before  the  reader  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  creating  an 
estate  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  acres  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  the 
probable  amount  of  the  annual  income  or  profit  which  such  an 
estate  would  return  him  when  brought  into  fall  cultivation  on  the 
mixed  farm  system.  But  this  chapter  is  abeadj  so  long,  the 
requirements  of  space  are  so  pressing,  that  I  must  forego  the 
attempt,  and  content  myself  with  offering  the  intending 
emigrant  a  few  figures,  firom  which  he  may  himself  make  a  rough 
calculation  as  to  how  far  the  "  plough  and  the  fleece"  are  likely 
to  pay  him  in  New  Zealand. 

Remarks. 

1.  Farm  hand  labour  nearly  as  dear  again  as  in  England  ;  but 

no  penny  of  outgoings  for  rent,  rates,  taxes,  or  tithes. 

2.  Wild  farm  lands  purchaseable,  on  the  average,  at  11,  per 

acre,  and  reducible  to  "  crop  state  "  at  an  average  of  4Z. 
per  acre  more :  thus  making  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil 
cleared,  reduced  to  cultivation  and  fit  for  crops — ^pro- 
curable at  an  average  cost  of  61.  per  acre. 

3.  Such  soil,  under  the  plough,  capable  of  producing  com 

and  root  crops,  equal  to  a  crop  of  80  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre ;  or,  in  grass,  capable  of  grazing  stock  equal 
to  the  rate  of  five  sheep  per  acre.  The  mean  average  cash 
market  prices  of  the  various  products  of  a  mixed  farm, 
say,  for  a  period  of  the  next  five  years  to  come, 
assumed  as  follows  : — 

Arable  Produce. 

£    8.    d. 

4.  Wheat,  and  fine  malting  barley,  per  bushel     .060 

Oats, „  .050 

Potatoes,  fine  riddled     .        .  per  ton    .  5     0     0 

Grazing  Produce. 

5.  Good  Ewes     ....       per  head     .100 
Fat  wethers  .         .         .  „  .  0  15     0 

6.  Wool per  lb.     .  0     1     6 

*  Some  important  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  iu 
the  last  chapter,  in  the  article  on  "Betired  Genteel  Families." 
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Fair  average  fat  bullocks  and  good  dairy 

cows,  per  head  ....        10/.  to  121. 

Good  working  steers,  per  pair,  broken  .  20/.  to  30^ 
Useful  farm  colt  or  filly  .  .  .  25Z.  to  35Z. 
Thorough-bred  ditto      ....      60Z.  to  lOOZ. 

Fine  hay,  per  ton 6Z.  to  71, 

(Occasionally,  when  pressed,  hay  is  15Z.  and 
20Z.  per  ton  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne). 

Dairy  Produce. 

7.  Good  fresh  butter,  per  lb.       .         .         .  1«.  to  Is  Bd, 

Good  cheese,  per  lb Sd.  to  lOeZ. 

Prime  bacon  and  hams,  per  lb.        .         .  Sd,  to  lOd, 

Milk  (near  towns),  per  quart          .         .  Sd,  to  4(Z. 

Eggs,  per  dozen 1«.  to  Is,  6d. 

Fat  chickens  (near  towns),  per  pair         .  4«.  to  5«. 
Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons,  easily 
reared,  but  mostly  dear. 

Garden  Produce, 
Onions,  carrots,  peas,   beans,  and  other  garden  vegetables, 
together  with  fruits  and  honey,  saleable  at  good  prices  on  farms 
near  towns,  whaling  harbours,  and  village  ports. 

Bemabks  on  the  Fbecedino  Items. 

1.  Assuming  that  fSarm  hand-labour  be  28.  a-day  in  England, 
it  cannot,  I  think,  be  taken,  as  a  mean  average  for  the  next 
^Ye  years,  at  less  than  ^s,  a-day  in  New  Zealand.  But,  owing 
to  the  causes  named  in  the  preceding  remarks  on  this  subject, 
and  to  the  fact  that  with  us  the  agriculturist  and  his  &mily 
themselves  often  contribute  a  large  share  of  labour,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  English  farmer,  paying  away  11,  for  labour  ui 
England,  would  find  himself  paying  away  more  than  11,  10«.,  or 
at  most  IZ.  158.,  if  he  went  to  New  Zealand. 

2.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  2Z.  per  acre  is  most 
unwisely  charged  for  wild  land ;  but  in  every  other  province  the 
price  may  be  said  to  vary  from  lOs,  to  208.  an  acre ;  while 
the  average  run  of  our  common  wild  lands,  taking  one  sort 
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with  another,  can  certainly  be  cleared  and  made  fit  for  seed  at 
about  U.  per  acre. 

3.  The  productive  acreage-power  of  the  fBurm  may  seem  high. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  under  the  improved  ma- 
nuring "  mixed-system,"  which  is  here  assumed,  the  productive 
average  power  of  the  farm  would  prove  equal  to  the  figures  put 
down. 

4.  These  prices  are  not,  I  think,  at  all  too  high.  Indeed, 
weighing  the  various  causes  which  may  affect  the  price  of  grain 
in  New  Zealand  during  the  next  five  yeai-s,  I  have  felt  inclined 
to  put  wheat  down  at  Is,  Fine  malting  barley  always 
commands  a  higher  relative  price  in  Australasia  than  in 
Europe.  Oats  may  seem  high,  but  the  "  Blue-Book  "  declared 
average  value  of  some  250,000  bushels  which  have  been  exported 
to  Sydney  and  Melbourne  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  rather 
more  than  6^.  a  bushel.  Some  50,000  tons  of  potatoes  have  also 
been  exported  to  Australia  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
declared  average  value  is  put  down  at  7L  per  ton. 

5.  Looking  at  the  growing  demand  for  breeding  stock  con- 
sequent on  that  change,  or  coming  change,  in  our  system  of 
forming  and  grazing  which  has  been  described,  I  do  not  think 
ewes  will  exhibit  a  lower  average  price  than  20«.  per  head  for 
the  next  five  years.  As  to  wethers,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether  we  shall  ever  have  to  resort  to  "  boiling  down  ;"  but  if 
we  do,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  Australian's  letter,  at 
page  222,  and  at  the  Somersetshire  farmer's  testimony,  page  229, 
to  take  heart,  and  assure  ourselves  that  if  we  have  to  kill  our 
wethers  for  tallow,  not  for  meat,  we  shall  find  they  have  a  goodly 
store  of  tallow  to  give  us.  But  whatever  we  may  come  to  some 
day  or  other,  I  shall  be  happy  to  bet  our  prince  of  graziers, 
Mr.  Weld,  the  price  of  his  best  blood  colt,  that,  except  perhaps 
from  curiosity  to  see  what  fat  he  would  yield,  we  don't  boil  down 
a  single  wether  this  side  of  1865.  We  have  to  recollect  that, 
looking  to  emigration  and  births,  we  may  have,  during  the  next 
five  years,  some  half  million  mouths  to  feed  daily  with  beef  and 
mutton ;  mouths  quite  equal  in  capacity  of  purchase  and  capacity 
of  swallow*  to  double  the  number  of  old-country  mouths ;  and 

•  I  mean  that  the  well-to-do  population  we  have  in  New  Zealand  can 
afibrd  to  buy  all  the  butchers'  meat  they  would  like  to  eat.    In  Euglanil 
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that  in  addition  to  this  home  demand  our  prime  fat  wethers  vnll 
probably  be  exported,  ere  long,  as  deck  freight  for  our  inter- 
colonial steamers  on  their  return  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.* 

6.  Our  excellent  annual  Statistical  Blue-Book  just  received 
in  England,  shows  that  our  export  of  wool,  in  the  year  1859, 
was  one  of  nearly  500,000  lbs.,  and  the  mean  uniform  value 
per  lb.  is  taken  there  at  Is.  4(2.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
gradual  improvements  we  are  making,  both  in  our  breed  of 
sheep,  and  in  the  process  of  getting  up  our  wool  for  market,  I 
think  that  we  may  fairly  put  down  the  mean  average  price  for 
the  next  five  years  at  1$.  6d.  per  lb. 

7.  Dairy  produce  will,  .1  think,  fully  command  these  prices. 
Good  firkin  butter,  rich  cheese,  prime  hams,  and  flitches  of 
bacon,  such  as  a  good  dairy  wife  could  produce  in  New  Zealand, 
are  always  articles  in  request  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  for 
the  whalers  and  general  shipping,  and  for  our  home  town  markets. 
The  dairy  and  the  poultry  yard,  the  orchard  and  kitchen  garden, 
are,  however,  profitable  little  branches  of  New  Zealand  farming, 
which  are  often  neglected  with  us  as  things  too  insignificant  to 
merit  attention:  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
these  things  pay  well  when  well  attended  to  ;  while  employing, 
as  they  do,  the  female  hands  of  a  farm,  they  often  show  us  with 
what  truth  stout  old  Cobbett  said,  that  pretty  women  were  never 
prettier  than  when  patting  butter  and  making  bread. 


and  in  all  old  countries,  the  common  people  cannot  do  this.  There,  a  poor 
man  wants  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  has  to  content  himself  with  a  chop — with 
us,  the  labourer  wants  both  leg  and  shoulder,  and  buys  both,  Again,  the 
hard  working,  open-air-living  population  of  a  young  country  consumes  far 
more  animal  food  than  the  city-pent  populations  of  old  countries  :  a  tmdes- 
man*8  family,  consuming,  weekly,  50  lbs. ; of  mutton  in  an  English  town, 
would  consume  100  lbs.  if  they  were  set  to  work  in  the  New  Zealand 
bush. 

*  The  whole  of  Australia  can  scarce  produce  a  good  succulent 
joint  of  table  mutton.  Butchers*  meat,  such  as  it  is,  is  every  year  be- 
coming dearer  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  greater  one  of 
Melbourne ;  and,  as  we  get  more  and  faster  steamers,  I  .believe  we  shall 
eventually  send  our  fat  wethers  to  Australia,  where  they  will  bo  esteemed 
a  delicacy  just  as  the  South  Downs  of  England,  carried  over  by  steamer, 
are  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

intbstmeyrs  and  pub8uit8,  other  than  aobioultitbai.  and 
pastoral. 

Capitalists — ^Monky  Lxndinoand  Employment  of  Monet. — 
As  the  great  majority  of  people  who  go  to  New  Zealand  go  there 
in  order  to  acquire  some  landed  property,  one  of  the  commonest 
investments  is  that  of  purchasing  100  to  500  or  6000  acres  of 
wild  land,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  a  cultivated  freehold 
estate  by  the  judicious  application  of  capital  and  labour. 

But  in  a  young  colony,  rapidly  rising  from  iii£a.ncy  to  vigorous 
youth,  like  New  Zealand,  there  are  various  promising  invest- 
ments for  capital  besides  those  of  land ;  and  what  is  termed  a 
"capitalist-emigrant," — that  is  the  man  with  from  3000/.  to 
5000/. — while  he  generally  purchases  a  bit  of  land,  and  personally 
busies  himself  and  family  in  the  work  of  bringing  it  into  culti- 
vation, will  frequently  keep  a  few  hundreds  or  a  thousand  or  so 
by  him  in  the  bank  ready  for  any  small  investment  or  profitable 
little  speculation  which  may  offer. 

Money  is  frequently  lent  to  good  advantage.  Ten  per  cent, 
is  the  common  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  securities,  12-^ 
to  15  on  bill-discounting;  and  the  transactions  in  either 
are  quite  as  safe  and  hona-fide  as  in  England.  Where  a 
necessary  article  is  scarce,  there  it  will  be  dear.  Money  is  scarce 
in  New  Zealand,  profits  are  generally  high;  and  cultivators, 
stock-owners,  master  mechanics,  traders,  and  others,  having  each 
a  profitable  pursuit,  and  no  rent,  rate,  tax,  or  tithe  to  pay,  can 
well  afford  to  borrow  a  few  hundreds  at  10/.  per  cent,  to  enable 
them  to  nurse  up  and  extend  their  thriving  little  concerns. 

In  New  Zealand,  too,  there  are  hundreds  (in  a  few  years  there 
may  be  thousands)  of  that  admirable  emigrant,  the  industrious 
ex-labourer,  tilL'ng  Lis  own  fields ;  and  these,  the  hardy  yeomeu 
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of  the  new  Land,  are  often  good  customers  to  the  capitalist,  and 
will  frequently  borrow  money  at  10  and  12  per  cent.  The  very 
fact  of  their  industrious  ambition  having  already  raised  them 
half  a  dozen  steps  in  the  ladder  of  life,  justifies  the  belief  that  a 
continual  display  of  industrious  ambition  will  raise  them  half  a 
dozen  steps  higher.  Thus,  the  moral,  the  personal^  securities  of 
such  a  class  of  borrowers  are  good ;  but  such  borrowers  do  not 
come  to  borrow  oit  personal  securities— all  have  their  little 
homesteads  and  freeholds,  and  it  is  on  these  that  they  ask  to  raise 
50Z.  or  lOOZ,  say,  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  hundred  acres  more, 
or  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  dairy  stock,  or  to  get  a  few 
sheep,  or  to  improve  fiurm  buildings  and  fences,  or  to  build  them- 
selves a  better  house. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  small  yeomen  or  garden  fSormers 
like  these  that  capital  would  find  a  good  demand.  Large  far- 
mers, dairy-feurmers,  sheep-farmers,  cattle-farmers,  numbers  of 
thriving  well-to-do  colonists,  engaged  some  way  or  other  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  frequently  like  to  borrow  a  few 
hundreds  at  10  per  cent,  for  the  profitable  improvement  of  their 
young  estates,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  take  part 
in  some  of  the  many  little  speculations  which  are  always  offering 
to  a  shrewd  active  man  in  a  young  and  rising  colony  like  New 
Zeaknd. 

The  mercantile,  the  retail- trading,  and  the  town-dwelling  in- 
terests, like  the  agricultural  and  the  pastoral,  are  also  occasional 
borrowers  of  money  on  short  terms.  In  England,  and  in  all  old, 
densely-peopled,  rich  countries,  there  is  generally  far  more  of 
capital  than  of  profitable  emphymeTU  for  capital ;  and  with  us 
millions  lie  almost  waste  and  barren,  or  are  dissipated  in  catching 
shadows.  But  in  a  young  colony,  like  New  Zealand,  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  the  case — there,  the  influx  of  population  annually 
develops  fresh  resources,  increases  exports  and  imports,  mul- 
tiplies the  channels  of  trade  ;  and,  there,  the  demand  and  em- 
ployment for  capital  exceed  the  supply.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
legitimate  demand  for  capital  in  New  Zealand,  that  a  New 
Zealand  Loan  Company  might  now  probably  be  started  with 
advantage.  If  fifty  shareholders,  say  with  100,0002.  or  so  (some 
of  them  going  out  to  reside  in  the  colony),  were  now  to  organize 
a  loan  company,  establish  an  office,  under  good  management^  in 
each  of  the  eight  provincial  capitals,  and  advance  money  on 
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good  securities,  in  sums,  say  of  from  50Z.  to  500?.,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  colonists,  that  they  might  divide 
a  net  annual  profit  of  full  20  per  cent. 

Mining,  too,  will  probably  become  a  regular  industrial  pursuit. 
Shares  in  coasting  vessels  and  intercolonial  steamers  may  eyen- 
tually  pay  high  interest.  Shipments  of  live  stock  and  goods 
from  Australia  may  sometimes  be  picked  up  cheap,  and  resold 
in  a  few  weeks  at  good  profit.  Building'  speculations  would 
answer  in  some  parts ;  and  as  capital,  skill,  and  labour  flow  in, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  preparation  and 
export  of  some  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  wild  flax  and  others,  will  open  further  channels  for  the 
judicious  investment  of  money. 

The  capitalist-reader  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that, 
though,  as  a  body,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  justly  proud 
of  their  substantial  respectability,  and  are  unquestionably  much 
the  highest  class  of  colonists  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colonial 
dominions,  yet  that  in  New  Zealand,  even,  a  speculative  adven- 
turer may  here  and  there  be  met  with  who,  having  managed  to 
lose  all  his  oum  money,  is  quite  ready  to  speculate  with  that  of 
others  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  where  the  newly-arrived  capitalist 
has  no  friend  in  the  country  on  whose  colonial  experience  and 
judgment  he  could  rely,  I  should  advise  him  to  put  his  money 
quietly  in  the  bank,  and  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  ears  for  two  or 
throe  months  ere  he  employed  his  capital  in  any  of  the  various 
little  openings  which  might  be  offered  him. 

Medical  Mek,  Lawyers,  Surveyors,  Enoineers,  Artists,  &c. 
— I  should  certainly  not  advise  any  professional  man  whose 
prospects  are  pretty  good  in  this  country,  to  move  to  New 
Zealand  with  the  view  of  bettering  his  condition  there,  only  by 
and  through  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  experience 
shows  that  soldiers,  sailors,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like,  may 
all  succeed  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  of  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  farmers,  graziers,  or  traders ;  and  professional 
men  buying  wild  land,  and  engaging  in  the  work  of  creating  an 
estate,  may  now  and  then  make  their  guinea  or  two,  and  add  a 
trifle  to  their  incomes  by  the  occasional  practice  of  their 
old  profession,  without  neglecting  that  new  and  principal 
business  which  they  are  prosecuting  with  success.      Cholera, 
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typhus,  and  small-pox,  are  happily  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  but 
ladies,  with  us,  are  generally  in  that  interesting  condition  so 
commendable  in  a  new  thinly-peopled  country.  Lawyers 
would  find  some  activity  in  the  markets  of  real  property :  lands, 
houses,  and  hereditaments  are  often  changing  hands ;  and  com- 
mon law  and  conyeyancing  are  by  no  means  likely  to  become 
lost  arts.  Surveyors  find  occasional  work  in  opening  up  new 
districts,  in  laying  out  new  towns  and  villages,  reserves  and 
public  sections,  and  also  in  private  field  practice  among  the 
agricultural  settlers ;  whilst  roads  and  bridges  are  beginning  to 
call  for  the  engineer. 

Here,  too,  I  would  impress  on  my  readers  an  important  and 
a  very  prominent  fact,  which,  nevertheless,  is  one  very  frequently 
overlooked.  It  is  the  &ct  that  New  Zealand  is  a  country  at 
present  only  in  its  infant  state  ;  that  population  is  increasing, 
towns  and  villages  rising,  civilisation  spreading;  and  that 
various  old  country  callings,  or  professions,  which  might  not 
receive  sufficient  support  to  remunerate  the  practiser  in  1861, 
might  do  so  in  1865,  and  might  return  him  good  profits  or  a 
fair  income  in  1870.  The  surgeon,  the  solicitor,  the  surveyor, 
the  engineer,  the  artist,  the  music-master,  the  printer,  the  trader, 
the  store-keeper,  the  builder,  the  brewer,  each  and  every  pro- 
fessional man  and  small  capitalist  who  may  go  to  New  Zealand 
in  1861,  will,  for  the  most  part,  settle  down  on  a  little  landed 
property  and  get  rooted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  new  country ;  when 
every  emigrant  of  the  thousands  who  may  arrive  after  them, 
during  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  would  virtually  be  to  them  a 
fresh  patient,  or  client,  or  customer,  or  employer. 

Mebcantilb  and  Trading  Pursuits. — ^There  is,  I  think, 
increasing  room  in  New  Zealand  for  active  men  of  business, 
possessing  2000Z.  to  80002.,  and  good  connexions  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  &c.  They  would  establish 
their  houses  in  some  of  the  rising  ports  of  the  colony ;  have 
their  correspondents  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Singapore,  and 
other  neighbouring  marts  of  commerce  ;  buy  up  colonial  produce 
for  shipment  thither ;  bring  back  live  stock,  sugars,  teas,  and 
coffee;  consign  wool,  oil,  ores,  flax,  and  other  exports  to 
their  agents  or  partners  in  London ;  and  receive  back  British 
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manufactures  for  home  consumption  in  return.  Even  with  the 
present  speck-like  population  of  only  some  80,000  pioneer  colo- 
nists, the  value  of  the  annual  export,  import,  and  coasting 
trade  of  New  Zealand  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  3,000,0002. 
— an  amount  which  may  soon  be  doubled  as  population  flows  in, 
and  the  immense  resources  of  the  young  colony  become  deve- 
loped by  the  gradual  introduction  of  capital  and  labour. 

Betail  Tbadsbs. — Small  shopkeepers  (in  colonial  parlance, 
storekeepers)  are  generally  far  too  numerous  a  class  in  all  young 
emigrant  communities.  Almost  every  colonial  village  displays 
half  a  dozen  flimsy  little  bandboxes,  called  "  stores,"  where  the 
sanguine  proprietors,  having  chalked  up  their  names,  and  put  a 
bar  of  soap  and  a  drying  pan  in  the  window,  may  be  seen  seated  on 
a  barrel  of  negrohead,  ready  to  sell  you  the  worst  possible  article 
at  the  highest  possible  price  ;  and  placidly  smoking  their  short 
pipes  in  the  delusive  belief  that  they  are  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune ;  whereas  if  they  knew  what  was  good  for  themselves 
and  for  the  conmiunity,  they  would  bo  at  work  in  the  fields 
producing  something,  if  it  were  only  an  onion,  a  cabbage,  or  a 
potato. 

Any  active  tradesman  or  brisk  shopkeeper,  however,  emi- 
grating from  this  country  to  New  Zealand,  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  might  succeed  in  creating,  by  degrees,  his  little  landed 
estate  of  100  acres  or  so,  just  as  well  as  the  professional  man ; 
and  it  might  happen  that,  if  he  chose  to  settle  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  new  villages  or  townships,  he  could  attend  to  both 
shop  and  fEurm — wife  and  daughter  looking  after  the  one,  son 
and  self  to  the  other. 

MANtJPAOTURiNa  INDUSTRY,  <fec.  <fec. — Various  Small  breweries 
have  been  established  with  considerable  success.  Every  man 
can  afford  to  drink  good  ale  ;  and  it  is  a  drink  well  suited  to 
the  climate,  and  to  the  active  out-door  pursuits  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  pale  ale  may  eventually  become 
an  export  to  Australia,  and  even  India ;  where,  as  in  all  hot 
English-peopled  countries,  there  is  an  immense  consumption  of 
malt  liquor,  and  where,  for  the  most  part,  both  soil  and  climate 
are  unfavourable  to  brewing.     New  Zealand  is  both  a  barley 
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and  a  hop  country ;  the  climate,  with  its  clear  cool  nights,  and 
having  six  months  of  the  twelve  with  a  temperature  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  best  English  brewing  month,  October,  is 
admirably  adapted  both  to  the  malting  and  the  brewing  process  ; 
and  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest  and  softest  water,  with  an 
abundance  of  water-power  for  cheap  machinery. 

The  provision  trade  and  curing  trade  have  already  been 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  exports.  Soap  and  candles  are 
made  on  a  small  scale ;  and  this  business,  like  tanning,  will 
be  much  extended  as  tallow  and  hides  become  more  plentiful. 
Hope  and  cordage  making  for  the  supply  of  the  coasting  and 
colonial  shipping,  and  the  manufacture  of  wool  lashing  from  the 
Phormium  tenax  or  wild  fiax,  is  even  now  a  small,  but  increas- 
ing business  in  New  Zealand ;  and  should  the  bad  qualities  of 
this  peculiar  plant  (described  at  page  89)  be  ever  eradicated  by 
some  ingenious  Arkwright,  the  preparation,  manufacture,  and 
export  of  the  fibre,  will  unquestionably  become  important  indus- 
trial pursuits,  profitably  employing  a  considerable  number  of 
growers,  dressers,  and  manufacturers. 

No  cloth  manufactory  has  yet  been  established.  I  should, 
however,  imagine  that  the  colonial  manu&cture  of  coarse 
woollen  clothing,  like  the  Australian  Paramatta  tweeds, 
might  now  be  successfully  commenced.  There  is  now  plenty  of 
wool,  while  water  and  water  power  are  abundant ;  some  dyes 
could  be  grown,  others  are  found  in  the  native  barks;  and 
colonists  and  natives  are  large  consumers  of  coarse  clothing  and 
strong  woollen  &brics.  Indeed,  though  New  Zealand's  manu- 
facturing epoch  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  though  the  legitimate 
business  of  these  her  early  days  may  be  to  reclaim  her  millions 
of  wild  acres,  and  to  produce  wheat,  wool,  flax,  and  raw  materials 
for  man's  food  and  clothing ;  yet  the  very  abundance  and  variety 
of  her  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and  her  profuse  supply  of 
water  and  cheap  water-driving  power  for  machinery,  all  tend  to 
show  that  she  is  likely  to  become  a  (partly)  self-supplying,  ma- 
nu&cturing  colony  considerably  sooner  than  has  been  usual  with 
British  dependencies. 

The  timber-trade,  in  connection  with  saw-mills;  and  the 
corn-trade,  in  connection  with  flour-mills,  would  now  be  pro- 
fitable   businesses;    and    there    are  various    localities    where 
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building    speculations   would    now   return   large   and  certain 
profits. 

Whaling. — That  branch  of  whaling  called  "  shore-whaling/' 
which  consisted  in  the  killing  of  the  black  whale,  by  coast-boat 
parties,  when  the  cow  came  in-shore  with  the  calf — a  business 
which,  as  late  as  1845,  employed  nearly  a  thousand  men  and  a 
hundred  boats,  and  which  produced  an  export  of  oil  and  bone 
worth  (at  present  rates)  nearly  50,000Z.  a  year — ^is  now  almost 
abandoned  in  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  it  was  a  wasteful,  extermi- 
natiye  practice ;  and  coast  "  whaling-stations "  were  rude  em- 
bruted  little  communities,  which  New  Zealand,  becoming  an 
emigration  field,  could  well  dispense  with. 

New  Zealand,  however,  is  still  in  the  very  midst  of  the  finest 
sperm  and  black  whale  fishing  grounds.  Last  season  only, 
from  October  to  May,  one  harbour  alone  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  forty-one  whaling 
ships  of  the  average  burden  of  nearly  400  tons.  To  the  re- 
proach, one  would  almost  say,  of  British  enterprise,  no  fewer 
than  thirty-nine  of  these  vessels  were  American ;  and,  counting 
the  southern  ports  in  Foveaux  Straits,  together  with  Otago, 
Wellington,  Cloudy  Bay,  and  Monganui,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
as  many  as  a  hundred  American  whalers  visit  our  New  Zealand 
ports  every  season  for  supplies  of  wood,  water,  spars,  and 
provisions — catching,  under  the  very  noses  of  our  sleepy  mer- 
chants and  seamen,  oil  and  bone  to  the  annual  value  of  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  colonists  will 
soon  awaken  to  the  presence  of  this  noble  sea-mine  of  wealth, 
and  that  ere  long  New  Zealand  may  boast  a  little  fleet  of  clipper 
schooners,  catching  the  sperm  whale  at  her  very  doors.  Auck- 
land and  Wellington  would  even  now  be  quite  equal  to  the 
work  of  building  and  equipping  small  whaling-craft ;  there  are 
plenty  of  old  whaling-hands  cruising  about  the  coasts;  the 
natives  make  fine  whaling-seamen ;  and  our  New  Zealand 
schooners  would  have  this  advantage  over  American  ships,  that 
they  would  be  sailed  at  less  expense ;  and  living^  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  whaling  seas,  would  always  be  close  to  dieir 
work,  and  home  fishing  within  a  week's  run  of  their  port. 

If,  some  years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  letting  alone  that 
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desolate  wilderness,  the  Auckland  Islands,  and  allying  them- 
selves with  the  whaling  forces  of  New  Zealand,  had  conunenced 
the  new  fishery  on  a  small  scale  from  a  civilised  port  like  Wel- 
lington, and  had  gradually  nursed  up  their  national  enterprise 
in  New  ZedUmd,  it  would  probably  have  proved  a  fortunate  one ; 
and  if  we  New  Zealand  colonists,  with  the  many  advantages  we 
possess,  do  not  in  a  few  years  retake  a  portion  of  the  lost 
British  whale-fishery  from  ^brother  Jonathan,  we  shall  un- 
questionably deserve  to  rank  as  a  maritime  people  fit,  and  only 
fit,  to  sail  a  bumboat  across  a  duck-pond. 

Mbohakioal  Trades  and  Handicbafts. — Carpenters,  cabinet- 
makers, painters,  glaziers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, 
shipwrights,  millwrights,  coopers,  sawyers,  thatchers,  gardeners, 
saddlers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  all  sorts  of  farm  labourers,  and 
handy  jack-of-all-trade  fellows,  all  men  who  minister  to  first 
wants,  are  certain  to  succeed  in  New  Zealand — certain,  if  only 
sober  and  industrious,  to  make  what,  to  them,  would  be  a  fortune. 
It  is  literally  true  that  hundreds  of  mechanics  and  labourers  who 
landed  in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  substantial 
freeholders,  cultivating  their  own  little  estates.  Two  substantial 
New  Plymouth  farmers,  elected  to  the  *'  vestry  parliament,"  and 
addressed  there  as  *'  honourable  members,"  came  to  New  Ply- 
mouth, the  one  a  journeyman  carpenter,  the  other  a  most 
industrious  agricultural  labourer,  and  excellent  M.P.  vestrymen 
they  make.  Lideed,  every  colonist  could  name  a  score  instances 
of  the  gratifying  rise  of  Bober  working  men ;  and  any  benevolent 
person  knowing  some  industrious  family  of  this  class,  and 
inclined  to  help  them  to  New  Zealand,  might  rest  perfectly 
satisfied  that  such  family  would  prosper  there  ;  and  would  soon 
be  able  to  repay  to  their  benefactor  every  penny  of  the  money 
which  he  might  have  advanced  to  help  them  out. 

Glebks,  Shopmen,  &c. — I  cannot  advise  any  of  these  orders 
of  our  home  community  to  try  their  fortunes  in  New  Zealand  as 
clerks  or  shopmen.  Most  of  the  commercial  houses  as  yet  are 
small,  and  the  active  young  partners  who  constitute  them  appear 
to  do  the  greater  part  of  their  own  writing  and  book-keeping. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  shops,  the  proprietors  or  their 
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families  doing  their  own  counter  work.  If,  however,  any  young 
man  of  these  orders  of  our  city-pent  populations  insists  on 
emigrating,  I  would  earnestly  advise  him  first  to  take  six  months 
with  some  good  mechanic,  and  qualify  himself  as  a  joiner, 
cahinetmaker,  wheelwright,  or  carpenter,  when  he  would  at 
least  be  sure  of  his  lOOZ.  a-year  in  the  colony,  and  could  work 
at  his  trade  until  the  course  of  events,  the  accumulation  of  his 
savings,  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  land,  or  to  commence 
some  business  on  his  own  account.  Driving  a  plane  is  surely 
as  manly  and  as  reputable  a  pursuit  as  driving  a  pen  ;  a  much 
healthier  pursuit,  and,  in  a  colony,  a  fax  more  lucrative  one.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  Honourable  Henry  Petre 
(brother  of  the  present  peer)  might  be  seen  not  disdaining  to 
drive  his  own  carts  through  the  streets  of  Wellington ;  and 
building  a  house  or  making  a  table  in  New  Zealand  is  surely  as 
high  an  employment  as  keeping  accounts  in  an  office  in  England, 
and  a  far  more  manly  one  than  that  of  taking  a  girl's  place 
behind  the  counter,  to  serve  tape  and  bobbin  to  pert  milliner 
and  mincing  miss. 

Lady  Emigrants. — ^An  active  widow  lady,  with  a  family  of 
strong  healthy  sons  and  daughters,  all  desirous  of  emigrating, 
and  possessed  of  a  little  capital,  might  imquestionably  now  go 
to  New  Zealand  with  advantage;  some,  indeed,  have  already 
gone.  One  to  two  hundred  acres  may  be  purchased  near  one  of 
the  rising  villages,  and  gradually  converted  by  the  family  (aided, 
say,  by  some  steady  married  agricultural  labourer,  whom  they 
or  their  friends  have  selected  from  their  old  neighbourhood  at 
home)  into  a  little  mixed  dairy,  arable,  and  pasture  farm — the 
daughters  would  probably  marry  among  the  colonial  youth,  and 
the  sons  are  soon  enabled  to  take  their  own  part,  and  eventually 
to  establish  themselves  as  independent  members  of  the  colonial 
community. 

Where  there  is  less  capital,  and  a  widow  with  a  family,  or  one 
or  two  young  women,  qualified  as  milliners  and  dressmakers,  are 
desirous  of  moving  to  New  Zealand,  I  should  recommend  them 
to  proceed  to  one  of  the  chief  towns,  where  a  business  of  this 
kind,  in  combination  with  a  little  general  or  fancy  shop,  might, 
I  think,  be  frequently  opened  with  advantage. 
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School-keeping  is  not,  I  think,  an  occnpation  to  be  held  ont 
to  any  lady  who  might  be  desirous  of  improving  her  position  in 
New  Zealand.  The  estates  of  the  rural  colonists  are  generally 
some  distance  from  the  chief  towns ;  roads  are,  of  course,  not  so 
good  as  they  are  in  England,  and  the  leading  fiunilies  seem  to 
prefer  educating  their  children  at  home.  Gbvemesses,  however, 
especially  bonnie  lassies  who  would  assist  the  mistress  in 
the  nursery  or  kitchen,  as  well  as  active  housekeepers,  might 
often  obtain  good  situations ;  and  I  may  perhaps  hint  to  some 
of  my  &ir  readers  that  the  matrimonial  market  is  not  overstocked 
in  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  statistical  hct  recorded  in 
Ohap.  XVll.,  would  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive field  for  crinoline,  red  petticoat,  balmoral  boot,  enterprise 
and  conquest. 

In  the  compass  of  a  work  of  this  nature  I  have,  of  course, 
been  unable  to  mention  every  opening  for  the  investment  of 
capital  which  might  now  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  or  every 
business  or  calling  which  might  now,  possibly,  be  commenced 
there  with  advantage.  It  is  my  opinion,  an  opinion  backed,  I 
believe,  by  every  experienced  colonist,  that  almost  any  active  man 
now  landing  in  the  country  with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  no  matter 
what  his  former  calling  or  business,  so  long  as  he  were  willing  to 
work,  and  "  rough  it  **  for  the  first  year  or  so,  could  now  scarcely 
fail  to  improve  his  fortunes,  and  materially  brighten  the  pros- 
pects of  his  children — but  here,  with  reference  to  any  investinent 
or  pursuit  a  man  might  wish  to  engage  in,  but  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  I  would  observe  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  addressed  to  me  at 
my  London  Booms,  5,  Charing  Cross. 
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OHAPTEB  XIV. 

OUTFIT — ^PACKING — SBBYAITrB  AMD  LABOUB^HSLP— MOm&T — 
INTBODUOTIONB,   BTO. 

Among  the  many  qaestions  whicb  arise  to  trouble  and  perplex 
the  Emigrant  between  the  first  conception  of  his  great  step  and 
its  actnal  accomplishment,  none,  probably,  will  perplex  him 
more  than  the  question  of  Outfit.  One  friend  recommends  hi'm 
to  provide  everything  from  house  and  mangle  down  to  rolling 
pin — another,  to  land  with  little  more  than  a  walldng-stick  and 
a  wallet ;  one  book  counsels  him  to  go  armed  with  things  anew 
to  stock  a  shop — another  to  take  nothing  but  money  and  a  stout 
heart. 

Having  frequently  discussed  "outfitting  experiences"  with 
friends  and  neighbours  in  the  colony,  and  had  to  lament  the 
bringing  of  one  thing,  the  not  bringing  of  another ;  having 
superintended  the  outfitting  preparations  of  some  dozens  of 
emigrant  relatives  and  friends ;  and  having  now  outfitted  three 
several  times  myself  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  (to  my  cost) 
purchased  enough  practical  experience  in  the  matter  to  enable 
me  pretty  safely  to  guide  the  Tyro  through  what  has  well  been 
called  the  ''  Outfit-maze." 

The  reader  will  please  to  understand  that  the  outfit  articles 
named  hereafter  are  those  which  I  regard  as  constituting  about 
the  happy  mean  in  an  outfit  for  the  majority  of  small  capitalist 
middle-class  emigrants.  Any  one  who  regards  his  own  as  a 
peculiar  or  exceptional,  case,  can  of  course  make  such  altera- 
tions as  may  seem  good  to  him,  and  take  fewer  things,  more 
things,  ot  different  things. 

Oulfit  is  best  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  domestic  and 
clothing  outfit,  and  miscellaneous  outfit.  The  advisability  of 
taking  what  may  be  termed  "  speculative  outfit,"  such  as  articles 
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for  sale  (wheie,  for  instance,  the  emigrant  may  be  in  business, 
and  have  on  band  certain  stock-in-trade),  depends  so  mncb  on 
the  description  of  the  articles,  and  on  the  peculiar  -views  and 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  that  it  is  a  question  on  which 
no  general  advice  can  possibly  be  given ;  and  here,  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  such  question  should  arise  with  any  of  my  readers, 
I  should  be  happy  (if  still  in  the  country)  to  supply  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power,  on  application  being  made  to  me  at  the 
address  just  given. 

Domestic  Outtit. — ^When  a  family  is  about  to  emigrate,  they 
generally  call  in  the  auctioneer,  and  bring  the  whole  plenishing 
of  the  house  to  the  hammer.  This,  for  the  most  part,  in  New 
Zealand  emigration,  is  an  error.  Many  necessary  or  usefol 
little  articles  are  sacrificed  for  601.  or  lOOZ.,  which,  on  arrival 
in  the  colony,  may  have  to  be  replaced  at  a  cost  of  some  150Z. 
or  200Z.  We  do  not  go  to  New  Zealand  to  live  in  a  tree,  or  to 
eat  from  a  tub ;  and  some  little  plenishing  for  a  house  and  home 
is  just  as  necessary  there,  as  here.  The  sight,  too,  of  some  old 
article  of  furniture,  piano,  book,  or  picture,  often  lends  a  homely 
charm  to  the  new  dwelling  in  the  new  land  which  is  actually 
profitable.  If  my  hints  are  taken,  the  mere  trouble  of  packing- 
up  and  taking  a  few  of  our  best  things,  our  Lares  and  Penates, 
is  not  worth  naming ;  whilst  as  to  the  ea^peme^  the  expense  is  to 
be  counted  as  a  mere  item  of  outlay,  from  which  there  will  be 
reaped  a  good  £  s.  d.  return.  A  New  Zealand  emigrant  family 
in  taking  out  a  few  articles  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  their 
house  would  take  them  not  to  sell  but  to  we — ^but  if^  fooUshly, 
they  chose  to  seU  them  they  would  find  plenty  of  buyers.  The 
reason,  the  cause,  of  this  is  plain.  The  pioneer']  colonists  who 
led  the  way  to  New  Zealand  took  (little  with  them  but  strong 
hands  and  stout  hearts ;  most  of  these  people  are  now  in  easy 
ciromnstances — ^building  good  houses,  smartening-up  their 
homes,  making  themselves  comfortable — ^and  little  articles  of 
parlour  fdmiture,  little  ornamental  nick-nacks,  &c.,  are  the  very 
things  they  often  want  but  cannot  often  procure.  Such 
things  as  these  do  not  generally  enter  into  the  common  cate- 
gory of  commercial  exports  from  this  country,  while  to  get  many 
of  l^em  made  in  the  colony  would  often  be  impossible.    There 
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is  the  demand,  the  non-snpply,  and  the  necessary  consequence, 
the  high  price.  A  relative  of  mine  received  fifty  acres  of  fine 
land  for  an  old  piano ;  for  Landseer's  "  Challenge,"  I  was  once 
o£Eered  more  than  the  reader  would  believe ;  the  arrival  of  a  hand- 
some cheffonier,  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  new  bonnet  or  baby-cap, 
would  excite  every  colonist's  wife  for  a  week  ;  and  if  it  came  to 
be  a  question  of  selling,  I  believe  that  almost  every  article  named 
below,  with  all  freight  and  charges  added,  would  generally  be 
found  to  realize  lOOZ.  per  cent,  more  in  the  colony  than  it  would 
have  done  had  it  been  knocked  down  at  auction  at  home. 

I  would  advise  any  fEunily,  then,  breaking  up  a  small  house- 
hold, having  a  sale,  and  going  to  New  Zealand  with  a  capital 
of  a  thousand  or  two,  or  even  a  few  hundred  poxmds,  to  pick  out 
and  take  with  them  all  or  some  of  the  following  articles.  Any 
little  matters  of  plate,  and  an  assortment  of  their  best  cutlery, 
glass,  earthenware,  cooking  utensils,  and  table  linen ;  a  best 
table,  set  of  chairs,  drawers  or  cheffonier ;  a  best  carpet,  one  or 
two  hearth-rags,  any  handsome  window  curtains,  one  or  two  good 
mirrors,  and  a  fender  or  two  ;  together  with  a  small  selection  of 
their  best  books,  prints,  chimney  ornaments,  and  nick-nacks. 
Drowsy  matrimonial  four-posters  give  place,  in  Zealandia,  to 
iron  bedsteads  and  hardy  hair  mattresses — ^but  ladies  can  take 
their  feather  beds  if  they  prefer  them,  and  will  of  course  not 
forget  the  blankets ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  a  good  cottage 
cabinet  piano  that  may  well  be  taken  too,  either  as  freight,  or  as 
suggested  at  page  295. 

Of  course  any  youth  or  bachelor  emigrant  going  out  to  live 
with  some  colonist,  and  gain  a  year's  experience  before  com- 
mencing for  himself,  would  not  require  this  '*  domestic  outfit ;" 
and  would  only  take  the  wardrobe,  together  with  any  of  the  little 
things  he  might  fancy  in  the  miscellaneous  list  at  page  269. 

PAOKma. — A  freight  (measurement)  ton  is  any  case  or  pack- 
age cubing  40  feet ;  and  this  measurement  is  obtained  simply  by 
multiplying  the  lengih  of  the  case  by  its  heigJU  and  then  by  its 
breadth  :  thus,  a  case  4^  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  8  feet  broad, 
would  measure  a  fraction  more  than  a  ton :  4^  x  8  =:  18^  x  8 
=  40j^  cubic  feet.  One  case,  about  this  size,  would  pack  six 
chairs  with  some  of  the  small  articles.    A  second  case,  some- 
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what  larger,  but  differently  shaped,  would  take  the  table  and 
(nndemeath)  many  more  small  articles ;  and  a  third  (zinc-lined) 
ton  case  (shaped  as  might  best  suit)  would  generally  hold  the 
remainder  of  all  the  smaller  and  most  perishable  or  valnable 
honse-things,  together  with  such  best  articles  of  wardrobe 
(Papa's  black  coat  and  Bose  Ada's  silks  and  satins)  as  would  not 
be  needed  on  the  voyage.  Such  three  cases  are  best  made  of 
good  red  inch  deal  board,  well  nailed  and  battened ;  and  the 
third,  or  ''  safe  case,"  should  invariably  be  zinc-lined  and  care- 
fully soldered  air-tight.  Small  drawers  may  generally  be  taken 
in  a  chief  cabin  ;  but  of  course  if  a  piano  or  cheffonier  be  taken 
in  addition,  tk  fourth  ton  or  ton-and-a-half  case  would  be  needed. 
In  packing  a  case,  say  for  instance  where  many  little  articles, 
such  as  glass,  cooking  utensils,  small  oddments  of  furniture  and 
ornaments  are  going  together,  the  numerous  little  holes  and 
chinks  cannot  be  filled  up  better  than  with  clean  grass  seed  (see 
page  214),  and  in  packing  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  keep  all 
the  cases  as  small  as  possible ;  for  a  one-ton  case  is  landed  and 
moved  about  in  New  Zealand  &i  more  easily  than  a  three-ton  one. 
Casks  are  exceedingly  useful  about  a  colonial  farm-house :  cut 
in  two,  they  form  washing-tubs,  picMe-tubs,  or  seed-tubs ;  and 
any  extra  small  articles  of  the  outfit  may  be  advantageously 
packed  in  one  or  two  good  barrels. 

Generally*  speaking,  the  family  emigrant  might  calculate  that 
this  little  "  domestic  outfit "  would  require  firom  three  to  five 
cases,  measuring  from  four  to  seven  tons,  and  costing  altogether 
(making,  land-carriage,  and  freight)  say  about  50{.  Any  handy 
journeyman  carpenter  could  knock  up  the  cases,  and  advise  and 
assist  in  the  packing ;  and  the  whole  job  (papa,  mama,  boys  and 
girls,  all  hands  helping)  might  easily  be  finished  off  in  a  week. 
Where  rather  a  large  or  valuable  selection  of  small  matters, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  odds  and  ends,  has  been  made,  and  the 
fEunily  should  have  any  fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  ''  packing  pro- 
cess," the  best  and  cheapest  plan  is  to  order  the  cases  of  one  of  the 
London  case-makers  and  cabin-fitters,  and  get  him  to  send  down 
with  them  a  regular  professional  packer,  who  would  superintend 
and  assist  in  all  packing  arrangements.  Messrs.  Shepherd  and 
Co,y  the  cabinet  furniture  and  ovifiUing  establishment^  90,  Bishops-- 
gale  Street^  and  Messrs.  Ooy  and  Evans,  86,  Leadenhall  Street, 
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frequently  send  cases  and  packers  into  the  conntrj ;  tbey  furnisli 
estimates  of  the  expense,  and  are  well  known  among  Indian, 
Australian,  and  New  Zealand  emigrants  for  the  despatch  and 
economy  with  which  they  perform  all  they  undertake. 

On  arrival  in  the  particular  settlement  which  they  have  chosen, 
the  emigrant  family  of  the  small  capitalist  order,  generally  go 
into  lodgings,  or  hire  a  cottage  for  a  few  months  until  they  can 
get  up  some  little  place  of  their  own.  Such  lodgings  or  cottages 
are  generally  unfurnished,  when  ond  or  two  of  the  cases  are  un- 
packed, and  the  contents  at  once  brought  into  use.  If  not,  if 
the  &mily  happened  to  get  furnished  lodgings,  or  to  go  into  a 
boarding-house  for  a  few  weeks,  the  cases  may  be  left  at  the 
landing  wharf,  and  (now)  warehoused  there,  at  a  moderate 
chaise,  for  a  month  or  so  until  wanted. 

If  Pater-&milias  would  but  follow  the  advice  I  here  give 
him  as  to  packing  up  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  his  furniture  and 
the  like  he  would  find  himself,  on  getting  on  to  his  land  and 
taking  possession  of  his  first  rude  dwelling,  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  useful  and  familiar  little  things  which  would  marvel- 
lously smooth  over  the  many  petty  difficulties  and  discomforts 
inseparable  from  the  work  of  first  "  settling  down."  Indeed,  the 
comfort  of  the  womenrfdtk  is  so  promoted  by  the  possession  of 
these  little  odds  and  ends  of  "  furniture  and  plenishing  "  that  if 
there  were  any  demur  in  the  matter  on  Pater's  part  I  would  coun- 
sel every  fedr  emigrant  instantly  to  throw  herself  into  a  state  of 
hysterical  rebellion,  and  to  re^se  to  come  out  of  it  until  her 
alarmed  lord  had  agreed  to  take  them. 

SmFPiNG  THE  DoMBsno  Otjtfit. — If  it  be  a  country  family 
proceeding  out,  say,  for  instance,  by  one  of  Messrs.  Willis' 
liners,  the  right  mode  of  shipping  is  this : — Have  the  owner's 
address,  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  name  of  ship  distinctly 
painted  on  each  case ;  then  nail  on  a  card  bearing  the  Ship- 
broker's  address,  and  send  the  things  up  (carriage  paid)  by  rail 
to  such  address,  with  a  letter  of  advice.  They  then  go  direct 
to  the  docks,  and  are  put  on  board  in  regular  course ;  and 
the  dock  and  shipping  charges  are  settled  for  on  paying  the 
passage  money.  All  passengers'  goods  and  baggage  should  bo 
sent  up  to  the  ship  as  early  as  possible.     Emigrants'  goods, 
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very  properly,  have  place  before  mere  merchants'  shipments ; 
but  the  latter  often  come  to  the  docks  in  such  quantity  that 
when  *'  passenger  cases  "  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
last  day  or  so  great  risk  is  rmi  of  their  being  shut  ont  and  left 
for  the  next  ship. 

Wabdbobb. — The  emigrationaiy  reader  will  observe  that  the 
following  list  is  not  made  up  of  articles  that  he  need  buy  new 
— but  of  what  he  should  possess  altogether.  For  instance,  if  the 
old  wardrobe  contained  half  a  dozen  good  white  shirts  he  would 
buy  only  half  9,  dozen  new  ones ;  while  if  there  were  any  outer 
clothing  not  exactly  of  the  character  described,  but  still  good  or 
serviceable,  he  would  save  his  money  and  make  such  article  do. 
Most  men,  dictated  to  by  wives,  mothers-in-law,  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts, are  made  to  provide  about  three  times  as  much  clothing 
as  is  necessary,  and  will  outfit  as  if  they  were  going  first  to 
Central  Africa  and  afterwards  to  the  North  Pole.  I  have  seen 
men  not  ashamed  to  land  in  New  Zealand  with  a  wardrobe 
sufficient  to  stock  a  small  shop.  The  feminine  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  inevitable  half-gross  of  shirts  and  flannels  is  necessary 
for  the  voyage.  Now,  in  these  days,  seventeen  weeks  is  a  lo^g 
passage ;  my  last  trip  in  Messrs.  Willis's  "  Joseph  Fletcher,"  was 
made  in  about  twelve  weeks ;  the  average  run  is  not  more  than  a 
a  hundred  days ;  and  owing  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  sea  air, 
partly  to  there  being  no  work  done  on  the  voyage,  no  violent 
perspirations,  linen  may  be  worn  at  sea  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
on  land;  and  three  ship- washable  blue  shirts  a  week;;  are 
ample  for  any  man  who  is  fit  for  a  colonist. 

With  this  list  before  him,  with  pencil  in  hand,  and  wife  or 
sister  (under  strict  subjection)  at  his  elbow,  ten  minutes  should 
enable  any  emigrant  reader  to  tick  off  the  number  of  new  things 
to  be  bought ;  while  as  to  the  quality  of  what  he  buys,  I  would 
observe  that  whilst  '*  cheap  shops "  are  a  curse  to  any  com- 
munity where  they  exist,  they  are  fatal  to  emigrants,  and  would 
remind  him  that  every  single  article  of  a  New  Zealand  colonist's 
outfit,  from  his  wife's  slippers  up  to  a  steam-thrashing  mill, 
cannot  be  too  plain  and  simple  in  mere  fashion,  but  cannot  be 
too  good  in  quality  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship. 
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LIST. 


Bongh  estimate. 
£    8.  d. 
.    3 
.    2 


18 
14 
16 
10 
12 
15 


1  Dozen  best  white  shirts,  at  6«.  6c2. 

1  „        ,,     coloured  ditto,  at  4«.  6d. 

2  „      worsted  and  merino  socks,  at  1«.  %d,  .     1 
2      „      good  pocket  handkerchiefs         .        .        .2 

1  „      coarse  towels 0 

^      „      pair  gloves,  mixed,  cloth  and  dog  skin        .     0 

2  or  8  Felt  hats,  a  good  pilot  sonth-wester,  and  a  blue 

cloth  cap  :  hats,  happily,  are  not  worn  in  New 

Zealand 100 

2  Pairs  Wellington  boots — one  pair  light ;  the  other 
made  stout  and  waterproof,  and  loose  and  easy 
for  thick  stockings,  and  slightly  nailed^  for  grip- 
ping the  wet  and  slippery  ship  decks  when 
moving  about  in  bad  weather     .         .         .         .800 

8  Pairs  stout  nailed  highlows  (the  Highland  grouse 
boot  |,is  a  capital  sort),  and  a  pair  of  Edinburgh 
gutta-percha  deck  boots 8     0     0 

1  Good  warm  overcoat,  a  regular  rough-and-ready 

dreadnought,  with  plenty  of  outer  (flap)  pockets     8     0     0 

1  Edmiston's  siphonia^  or  some  waterproof  light  over- 
coat          1  10     0 

1  Dress  suit  for  "  state  occasions : "  such  as  dining 
with  the  Gk)vemor  and  waltzing  with  his 
daughters 6     0    0 

1  Blue  surtout  and  vest  for  common  dress  wear        .400 

1  Scotch  tweed  shooting  coat  and  waistcoat      •         .800 

2  Best  blue  frock  serge  shirts;   these  sent  to  the 

tailor,  the  collar  silk  covered  (if  for  a  [dandy), 
gilt  buttons,  edged  with  braid,  a  breast  pocket, 
and  two  front  skirt  pockets  put  in  make,  made 
loose,  light,  easy,  and  cool,  yet  warm  garments, 
admirably  adapted  for  bush  wear       •        .        .10    0 


Carried  forward  87  16    0 
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Bongh  estiniate. 
£.     s.    d. 
Brought  forward  87  16    0 
6  Pairs  of  trousers :  say,  two  shepherd's  phud  tweed, 
two  navy  duck,  and  two  best  corduroy  or  fustian, 

all  made  loose  and  easy 4  10     0 

Waist  belt,  swimming  belt,  and  one  of  Edmiston's 
patent "  ground  sheets" — an  admirable  article  for 
deck  use  and  New  Zealand  travelling        .        •     1  16     0 


44    0    0 
Deduct,  say  about  half,  for  the  contribution  which 
the  emigrant's  common  wardrobe  would  generally 
be  found  to  supply 24    0    0 

Balance  to  buy    .    20    0    0 

Hair  mattresses  (if  beds  are  not  taken)  according  to  the  number 
and  requirements  of  the  fEunily ;  and  if  flannel  is  worn,  some 
flannel  or  merino  shirts  must  be  added  to  the  white  and 
coloured. 


The  above,  I  regard  as  being  a  liberal  or  sufficient  provision 
for  any  adidt  chie^  or  second,  cabin  passenger.  Working  men  and 
steerage  passengers  will  manage  well  enough  with  the  following 
items: — 

Mbn. — 6  shirts ;  6  pairs  socks  or  stockings  (half  worsted) ; 
2  warm  flannel  or  Ouemsey  shirts ;  2  pair  good  stout  shoes ; 
2  complete  suits  of  outer  clothing ;  1  Scotch  cap,  and  a  south- 
wester  or  good  felt  hat.     Cost,  say,  32.  11«.  Od. 

WoMXN. — 6  shifts ;  6  pairs  stockings  (half  worsted) ;  2  good 
flannel  petticoats ;  2  pairs  strong  shoes ;  2  strong  gowns,  one  to 
be  warm ;  1  good  warm  shawl,  or  a  warm  cloak,  best  made  wi^  a 
hood.    Cost,  say,  SI  6«.  Od. 

Ghildbbn. — 7  shifts  or  shirts ;  4  flannel  waistcoats ;  1  warm 
cloak,  or  outside  coat ;  6  pairs  stockings ;  2  pairs  strong  shoes ; 
2  suits  of  outer  clothing.     Cost,  say,  21.  168.  Od. 
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Beds,  or  good  new  mattresses  (the  latter  are  preferable),  should 
be  of  these  dimensions  : — Men's,  6  feet  by  20  inches ;  women's, 
5  feet  bj  18  inches ;  married  couples',  6  feet  by  36  inches.  Two 
pillows,  two  blankets,  four  sheets,  and  one  oomiterpane  should 
be  provided  for  every  bed.  Cost  of  mattress  and  bedding  for 
one  person,  lis.  6d. 

A  brush  and  comb,  4  towels,  4  lbs.  marine  soap,  and  a  cauvas 
clothes-bag  for  each  steerage  adult.  Cost,  9«.  Od.  The  outfit  is 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Oovemment  Ofi&cer  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  and  no  passenger  is  permitted  to  embark  who  has 
not  made  a  sufficient  provision  for  health  and  comfort. 


Ladibs'  Outfit. — ^Mr.  Earp,  in  his  work  on  New  Zealand, 
with  a  boldness  bordering  on  temerity,  grappled  even  with  the 
slippery  subject  of  a  Lady's  Outfit ;  and,  with  a  circumstantiality 
almost  affecting,  went  deeply  into  the  details  of  cambric  trousers, 
horse-hair  petticoats,  nightcaps,  and  violet  powder.  As  a 
benighted  bachelor,  I  do  not  venture  to  follow  so  brilliant,  I  fear 
so  useless,  an  example.  I  apprehend  that  the  compilation  and 
explanation  of  a  **  Lady's  Outfit "  might  task  the  powers  even  of 
the  learned  author  of  "  Things  Little  Known  ;"  and  the  labour, 
for  aU  practiced  purposes,  would  probably  be  quite  a  nuULty 
when  accomplished.  The  notions  of  the  sex  on  the  question  of 
outfit,  are  somewhat  discursive  and  independent.  One  despotic 
woman,  taking  out  her  husband,  insisted  that  285  towels  and  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  were  necessary  to  her  existence ;  while 
another  fEur  Mend  sketched  an  outfit  which  was  computed  to 
measure  some  ton  and  a  quarter  extra  freight.  Indeed,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  best  course  which  Pater-Emilias  could  here 
adopt  would  be  to  ask  his  wife  and  daughters  to  write  down  the 
least  they  must  have,  and  then  to  buy  them  about  half  thereof — 
hinting  that  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most;  and^that 
Ttatural,  not  artificial  roses  are  worn  in  the  new  Land  he  will 
lead  them  to. 

In  providing  such  outer-clothing  portion  of  this  wardrobe  as 
dress  suit  and  boots,  I  should  prefer  going  to  my  own  regular 
tailor  or  bootmaker.  But  all  other  articles,  such  as  new  shirts 
and  inner  clothing,  and  the  various  small  matters,  &o.  &c.,  ore 
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best  obtained  at  some  respectable  outfitter's,  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Zealand  trade,  and  familiar  with  our 
various  little  emigrationary  fitments  and  equipments;  and  as 
emigrants  firom^the  country  are  frequently  bewildered,  on  arriying 
in  London,  wiiJi  the  multitude  of  shops  they  see,  and  as  some  of 
these,  spite  of  their  size,  plate-glass  and  glitter,  are  little  other 
than  mere  "  slop  shops,"  I  may  perhaps  do  some  of  my  readers  a 
service  by  saying  that,  I  think,  there  are  no  better  houses  in  London 
for  supplying  the  few  things  of  '^  clothing  outfit  '*  he  may  require, 
than  Messrs.  6oy  and  Evans,*  36,  Leadenhall  Street ;  Messrs. 
Monneroy  and  Co.,  165,  Fenchurch  Street;  and  Messrs.  Lack 
and  Co.,  90,  Strand — three  establishments  which  do  a  large 
New  Zealand,  Indian,  and  Australian  outfitting  business ;  and 
where,  speaking  from  experience,  I  have  found  the  quality  of 
the  articles  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for  New  Zealand  wear 
and  tear. 

MisosLLAKEOUs  OuTFiT. — Here,  again,  as  at  page  198,  when 
naming  a  few  of  the  best  agricultural  implements,  I  would 
observe  that  in  framing  the  lists  over  leaf  for  the  use  of  my 
emigrant  readers  I  am  looking  mainly  at  the  common  case  of 
&milies  who,  having  a  little  capital,  go  out  with  the  settled  view 
of  buying  land,  building  a  house,  and  creating  a  little  estate. 
Emigrants,  such  as  young  men  and  others,  going  out  to  join 
friends,  or  to  seek  employment,  or  to  look  at  the  country,  together 
with  speculators,  traders,  and  others  who  are  likely  to  engage  in 
some  town-dwelling  occupation,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  take  too  few 
things  in  the  shape  of  outfit,  and  woidd  require  or  take  few  or 
none  of  the  various  articles  I  have  enumerated,  save,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  of  the  things  in  list  B  which  might  seem  useful  to 
them. 

Some  of  the  articles  I  have  put  down  in  these  lists,  could  of 
course  be  purchased  in  the  colony ;  but  on  the  average  they  would 
be  some  75Z.  per  cent  dearer  there ;  while  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  British  manufactured  articles  which  find  their 

*  This  establishment,  too,  is  also  much  frequented  by  Lady  emigrants, 
inasmuch  as  two  of  the  principals  are  themselves  of  the  gentle  sex,  and 
have  had  many  years'  experience  in  fitting  out  ladies  and  children  for 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  Australia. 
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way  to  New  Zealand  are  the  **  chIIb  "  of  the  Australian  markets. 
Whether,  too,  it  be  that  the  commercial  morality  of  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  speculators,  commission  agents,  Jew  brokers,  and 
the  like,  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  or  whether  it  be  that  these 
gentlemen  are  the  victims  of  mistakes,  certain  it  is  that  many  a 
patent  and  popnlar  article — such  as  Bass's  ale,  Bichards'  hard- 
ware, Eansomes'  implements,  Sharp's  axes,  Truman's  stout,  &c. 
<&c. — reaches  New  Zealand  so  little  altered  in  appearance,  per- 
haps, bzU  so  sadly  impaired  in  constitution,  that  I  fear  Messrs. 
Bass,  Bichards,  Bansomes  and  Oo.,  if  they  could  only  see  and 
test  their  reputed  progeny,  would  often  have  to  disown  a  spurious 
ofibpring,  and  to  declare  that  such  articles  were  never  turned  out 
from  their  establishments.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one 
which  seems  frequently  overlooked,  why  the  New  Zealand 
emigrant,  though  not  forgetting  that  every  sovereign  he  can  cany 
to  New  Zealand  may  be  the  mother  of  ten,  should  provide  him- 
self with  a  few  really  useful  and  genuine  articles  of  outfit.  By 
taking  the  trouble,  too,  to  get  a  few  standard  articles  of  equip- 
ment direct  from  the  English  warehouse,  not  only  does  the 
emigrant  get  them  genuine,  but  as  before  observed,  he  gets  them 
cheaper  ;  for  if  he  buys  the  things  in  this  country  he  pays  only 
one  profit,  whereas  buying  them  in  the  Colony,  after  they  have 
passed  through  two  or  three  hands,  he,  of  course,  pays  two  or 
three  profits — the  mere  freight  and  shipping  charges  being 
virtually  paid  by  him,  the  consumer,  in  either  or  any  case. 

If,  then,  having  a  thousand  or  a  few  hundred  poxmds,  I  were 
now  going  to  New  Zealand  with  the  view  of  buying  a  bit  of 
land,  building  a  cottage,  and  creating  a  little  estate,  I  should 
take  aU  the  articles  in  list  A,  and  some  in  list  B  ;  while  if  my 
capital  were  larger  I  shoidd  take  every  article  in  both  lists. 

A. 

IN'DOOB  USB.  COffF. 

£     «.    d. 
"The  New  Zealand  Stove,  3  large  iron  crocks,  meat  saw, 
chopper,  batcher's  knives,  steelyards,  scales,  perforated 
zinc  for  meat  safe,  filter,  brashes  and  pails      .        .        •    10    0    0 
1.  (American  cham  and  dairy  utensils.  •         •         •         .550 

Richards*   Emigrants*  Washing  Machine,  and  (combined) 

Mangle  and  Wringing  Machine 4    0    0 

^n  bedsteads,  according  to  size  of  fiunily,  (say)        •        .500 
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OUT-DOOB  USB. 

OOBT. 
£.    B,    d. 

2.— -The  New  Zealand  Tool  Chest 7     7    0 

3.— American  axes,  3 ;    billhooks,  3 ;  grindstone ;   cross  -  out 
saws,  2 ;  set  of  steel  splitting  wedges,  timber  chain  and 
dogs,  crowbar,  and  screw-wrench         .        •         •         .440 
Measuring  tape  and  chain,  set  of  garden  tools  •        •         .      1  17    0 
Set  of  pnlley  blocks  and  rope,  large  tarpauling  and  a  dozen 

sacks,  bnll's-eye  and  stable  lantern      •        •        •         ,640 
4. — One  front  and  four  inner  doors,  half  a  dozen  iron  casement 

sashes,  fitted  in  wooden  frames,  and  a  box  of  glass        •114    0 
A  small  assortment  of  wronght-iron  nails  and  spikes,  door 

and  gate  hinges,  bolts,  locks,  pegs,  and  latches      .         .500 

5.~Bichards'  New  Zealand  Farm  Cart 13  13    0 

Harness  soitable  for  ditto 5  10    0 


B. 

6.— Richards'  New  Zealand  dog  cart  and  harness   •        .        .    28    0    0 
One  of  Richards*  best  Colonial  saddles,  fitted  with  saddle- 
bags and  rings,  before  and  behind,  for  blanket  straps, 

and  a  double  bridle 6    0    0 

(A  side-saddle,  if  there  be  a  lady.) 
A  good  race  glass,  most  useful  for  exploring  and  discovering 

strayed  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  barometer    .         •         .440 

T.—Gun  and  Enfield  Bifie 10    4    0 

A  few  iron  glass  enamelled  flnid-holding  articles       .        .200 
Lift  pnmp  with  pipe      .         •         ,        •        .         •         .      3  10    0 
8. — Brewing  and  Washing  Copper,  in  iron  frame,  and  brewing 

ntensils 700 

9. — Some  corrogated  iron  roofing  staff,  and  iron  rod  and  wire, 

for  porch  or  verandah 6    0    0 

The  ships*  measurement  of  the  cases  holding  all  the  articles  in  list  A, 
would  be  about  three  tons ;  that  of  the  cases  for  all  the  articles  in  list  B> 
about  five  tons. 


BxBCABKS.— 1.  The  emigrant  should  remember  that  the  roughness  of 
first  settling  down  in  the  bush  is  always  felt  far  more  by  the  women  of  the 
party  thsADy  the  men ;  and  that,  as  servants  are  scarce,  anjrthing  he  can 
do  to  lighten  the  daily  in-door  work  of  the  house  by  providing  his  wife 
and  daughters  with  any  labour-saving  domestic  machineiy  or  improved 
utensils,  such  as  are  named  here,  will  prove  of  signal  service  both  to  them 
and  to  him.     Of  course,  if  any  of  the  minor  articles  enumerated  here, 
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ahonld  happen  to  be  found  among  the  things  of  the  "  Bomegtio  outfit," 
described  at  page  260,  they  would  not  have  to  be  purchased ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  ftganming  that  there  had  been  no  household  broken  up,  and 
no  selection  made  of  table  cutlery,  earthenware,  &c.,  these  things  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  oMition  to  the  minor  articles  I  have  named  in 
iteml. 

2.  Haying  apprenticed  myself  to  a  caipenter  for  a  year  before  I  left 
England  for  New  Zealand,  and  having  been  chief  workman  in  tiie  erection 
of  various  little  buildings  there,  I  have  learnt  that  a  few  good  tools  are 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  emigrant,  and  have  therefore  made  out  for  him  a 
short  list  of  the  most  useftd  things  for  a  New  Zealand  tool-chest — ^not  a 

flittering  little  gimcrack  tool-chest  such  as  slop-outfitters  display  to  the 
id-gloved  emigrant ;  but  a  chest  containing  a  dozen  or  two  of  those  strong 
useful  tools ;  enabling  a  man  to  lend  a  hand  in  executing  the  little  rough 
carpentry  jobs  which  are  ever  occurring  in  New  Zealand  in  the  work  of 
converting  a  few  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  into  a  little  estate,  with  its 
ootti^e-homestead  and  out-buildings. 

3.  Whether  it  be  on  bush  land  or  in  open  country,  there  will  almost 
always  be  found  timber  enough  on  or  near  the  farm  to  make  these 
articles  exceedingly  useful  in  the  work  of  getting  out  fencing  stuff  and 
firewood. 

4.  Gases  occur  where  a  small  iron  house  is  taken  out  with  advantage, 
and  used  as  the  first  (or  as  tk  portion  of  the  first^  ruder  dwelling  which  the 
settler  will  put  up  on  his  land.  But  the  advisability  of  taking  a  complete 
litUe  house  depends  so  much  on  the  locality  to  which  the  £Eumly  may  be 
going  that  no  general  advice  can  be  given  on  the  point ;  and,  here,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  at  page  257. 

The  reason  why  the  half-dozen  cheap  doors  and  windows  are  recom- 
mended is  this :  in  putting  up  the  wooden  cob,  slab,  or  raupo  cottage,  in  which 
the  settler  will  house  his  fiunily  for  the  first  year  or  so,  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  common  work  can  often  be  done  by  himself^  or  by  some  member  of  his 
party,  or  by  some  half  caipenter,  half  labourer,  whom  he  would  employ  ; 
whereas  neither  the  settler  nor  any  of  his  "  helps,"  would  generally  be 
found  competent  to  undertake  that  higher  branch  of  carpentry  implied  in 
the  making  of  doors  and  windows. 

5.  This  is  an  admirable  article  for  New  Zealand  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  a  capital  packing-case  for  many  of  ti^e  small  articles. 

6.  The  dog-cart,  made  strong  and  roomy,  is  one  of  the  best  styles  of 
carriage  for  New  Zealand  use,  serving  alike  to  carry  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  small  produce  to  town  on  market  day,  and  to  convey  the 
children  to  neighbours'  party  or  to  distant  church.  The  roomy  spring  cart 
made  so  as  to  cairy  a  hood  in  rainy  weather,  is  also  a  most  useM  sort  of 
conveyance,  while  emigrants  of  large  families  and  larger  means  might, 
I  think,  often  take  the  new  two-horse  waggonette,  (fitted  with  a  hood,;  In 
preference  or  in  addition  to  either  dog-cart  or  spring  cart. 

7.  The  next  generation  of  colonists  may  very  possibly  beat  stubble  and 
cover  for  partridge  and  pheasant,  stalk  the  deer,  and  hunt  the  fox ;  but  in 
these  days  New  Zealand  offers  us  no  field  sports  worthy  of  the  name 
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Neveiiheleas,  the  Settler  may  freauently  knock  over  wood  pigeon  and 
wild  duck,  for  the  larder,  or  hawk  or  buzzard,  harrying  the  poultry,  and  may 
well  spend  a  few  pounds  in  a  good  gun.  An  oilskin  pocket  coyer,  for 
wet  bush  travelling,  might  be  provided,  together  with  a  bag  or  two  of 
No.  4  shot,  two  or  three  boxes  of  caps,  extra  nipples  and  pouch,  flask  and 
cleaning,  apparatus.  Powder  cannot  be  taken  in  common  packages,  and  is 
best  obtained  in  the  colony,  or  put  up  with  the  cartridges,  and  placed  in  the 
ship's  magazine.  As  to  the  rifle,  we  may  remark  that  by  virtue  of  the  new 
ana  just  ideas  now  taking  root,  that.  "  the  defence  of  colonies"  should  be 
the  mutual  [work  of  colonies  and  mother  coimtiy.  New  Zealand  will 
probably  year  by  year  increase  her  volunteer  corps.  At  the  late  skirmish 
at  Waireki,  where  the  rebel  natives  sustained  the  heaviest  dicomfiture  ever 
yet  inflicted  on  them,  a  handful  of  New  Plymouth  lads  armed  with  the 
£nfleld,  and  a  few  most  gallant  blue  jackets,  did  all  the  work,  and  enabled 
the  leader  of  the  milita^  to  get  his  men  safe  back  to  their  beds  without 
the  loss  of  even  a  cartridge-box  :  not  a  brilliant,  but  still  a  consolatory  feat 
of  war.  Looking,  then,  at  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  good  volunteer 
force  in  New  Zealand,  both  as  a  means  of  defence  c^aiust  any  outer  foes, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  Christianity  and  civilization  among  our 
missionary  natives,  and  recollecting  that  a  young  wild  pig  may  now  and 
then  prove  a  most  toothsome  addition  to  the  larder,  I  would  advise  every 
&mily  now  going  to  New  Zealand  to  find  a  place  among  their  stores  for  an 
Snfield  and  some  ammunition. 

8.  This  will  be  found  a  most  useM  article  for  the  women  on  washing 
day,  and  will  sometimes  be  used  for  a  little  brewing.  A  good  barrel  or  two 
of  home-brewed,  is  a  good  thing  at  wool-clipping  and  harvest  time ;  and  a 
careftil  perusal  of  "  Oobbett's  Cottage  Economy,"  would  enable  any  one, 
after  one  or  two  failures,  to  brew  a  glass  of  ale  which  the  late  Mr. 
Brummond,  or  Cobbett,  himself,  would  have  pronounced  good. 

9.  A  snug  peach  and  rose  covered  verandah,  or  porch,  is  a  nice  and  easily 
obtained  addition  to  a  New  Zealand  cottage,  and  with  a  little  framing  and 
roofing-stuff  at  hand,  any  man  worth  his  salt  could  easily  put  up  sometliing 
of  this  sort  for  his  wife  in  his  leisure  hours  after  tea.  Speaking  of  the 
ornamental,  too,  and  addressing  myself  to  naval  readers,  and  men  of 
taste,  I  may  remark  that  they  might  well  provide  themselves  with  the 
"  Union  Jack,"  and  "  St  George's  Cross,"  together  with  gear  for  a  flag- 
staff :  a  flag-staff  with  vine  and  rattling  ladder,  planted  on  some  little 
eminence  near  the  cottage  makes  a  good  look-out ;  and  the  flags,  run  up 
on  Sundays,  high  days,  and  holidays,  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze  amid  the 
beautiful  foliage,  are  a  sight  worth  a  walk  to  see. 


Of  course,  as  before  observed,  if  any  of  the  items  in  A  or  B 
were  supplied  by  the  old  domestic  ontfit,  described  at  page  260, 
tbey  would  not  have  to  be  bonght.  Such  an  emigrant  fiEuaiily  as 
I  am  here  alluding  to,  woidd  require  in  their  own  establishment 
aU  the  A  articles,  and  might  profitably  use  many  of  the  B ;  but 
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i^  owing  to  any  change  of  plans  on  arrival,  they  preferred  sell- 
ing any  portion  of  this  miscellaneons  outfit,  they  would,  I  think, 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  a  nett  profit  of  at  least  252.  per 
cent,  on  all  the  articles  1  have  named,  provided  always  that  the 
things  had  been  well  bought  and  properly  selected. 

This  Miscellaneous  Outfit,  or  any  portion  of  it  which  may  be 
wanted,  cannot,  I  think,  be  obtained  better  than  at  Messrs. 
Richards  aud  Co.'s,  117  and  118,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 
This  is  one  of  those  old  experienced  wholesale  houses  in  the 
colonial  implement  and  wholesale  hardware  trade  where  the 
peculiar  sorts,  makes  and  shapes,  of  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land articles  are  practically  understood;  and  where  packing 
(close  packing  to  save  ^ight  and  safe  packing  to  avoid  break- 
age) is  found  to  be  much  better  executed  than  it  is  at  the  conunon 
nm  of  country  shops,  where  little  or  no  practical  experience  has 
been  gained  in  this  important  process. 

This  Firm,  too,  will  also  receive  and  pack  with  their  own 
things  (free  of  expense),  any  other  outfit  articles  which  may  be 
sent  to  their  care :  an  arrangement  which  frequently  saves  the 
emigrant  much  trouble  in  doing  away  with  that  cumbersome 
multiplicity  of  little  packages  and  parcels  which  families,  from 
the  country  in  particular,  find  so  troublesome  to  look  after  in 
London,  and  which  is  such  a  nuisance  to  every  one  on  landing 
in  the  colony. 

Printed  priced  catalogues  are  forwarded  to  any  quarter  by  post; 
and  though  two  or  three  of  the  articles  I  have  named,  such  as 
Wagonette,  Galvanized  Lron,  and  Barometer,  are  not,  I  think, 
kept  in  stock,  they  would  always  be  carefdlly  procured  to  order, 
and  packed  up  witii  other  things.* 

Taking  Monbt. — Emigrants  have  three  modes  of  taking  out 
their  money.  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  38,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  has  branches  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago,  on  which  it  grants  letters  of  credit  at 
par,  or  at  a  small  premium :  that  is,  if  "  at  par,"  on  paying  a 

*  It  Ib  only  justice  to  this  house  to  add  that  some  few  picked  articles 
which  they  supplied  me  with  on  my  late  visit  to  New  Zealand  were  excellent 
in  quality,  and  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  my  colonial  friends  at  prices 
which  left  me  a  clear  profit  of  full  502.  per  cent. 
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hundred  ponnds,  or  any  sum,  to  the  bank  in  London,  the  payee 
gets  a  "  letter  of  credit,"  in  duplicate,  entitling  him  to  receive  a 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  at  the  branch  bank  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
has  also  now  established  a  branch  at  Auckland  and  Wellington, 
on  which  it  gives  drafts.  The  second  mode  is  to  ship  sovereigns 
in  a  little  box  or  bag  in  the  ship,  as  '*  special  freight,"  to  take  a 
bill  of  lading,  and  to  insure  the  amount.  The  freight  and 
insurance  together  is  about  21.  per  cent. ;  and  on  production  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  on  arrival,  the  passenger  at  once  receives  back 
his  sovereigns  from  the  commander  of  the  vessel.  The  third 
mode  is  simply  to  put  up  the  gold  (little  sealed  packages, 
"  Eouleaux,**  ten  sovereigns  in  each,  is  a  handy  mode  of  doing 
it  up),  stow  it  away  in  the  private  cabin  or  sleeping  berth, 
and  run  one's  own  risk. 

All  these  modes  are  virtually  safe  and  secure ;  and  little  cash 
capitals  of  from  50/.  to  200/.  may  be  taken  out  by  any  one  of 
them.  When,  however,  the  amount  is  larger,  I  should  deem  it 
more  prudent  to  avail  myself  of  each  mode ;  and  assuming  the 
sum  were  1000/.,  would  take  some  500/.  in  letter  of  credit,  300 
sovereigns  as  insured  ''  special  freight,"  and  200  in  my  private 
desk. 

Bank  notes  should  never  be  taken.  They  are  not  current : 
an  unexceptional  10/.  Bank  of  England  note  which  I  once  hap- 
pened to  possess  lay  by  me  several  months  before  I  could  get 
rid  of  it. 

Lettebs  of  Introduction. — Good  letters  of  introduction  are 
sometimes  useful;  but  no  one  need  trouble  himself  to  obtain 
them,  and  any  one  may  go  without  them.  The  real  use  of 
"  introductions  "  is  generally  misunderstood :  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction will  insure,  or  even  materially  aid,  a  man's  rise  in  New 
Zealand — for  that,  he  must  trust  mainly  to  his  own  head  and 
hands.  But  when  a  man  is  going  to  land  a  perfect  stranger 
in  a  new  country,  and  though  he  may  soon  make  "troops  of 
friends  "  there,  yet  'tis  pleasant  at  once  to  be  made  known  to  two 
or  three  good  colonists  to  whom  letters  may  have  introduced 
him.  These  people  won't  pay  for  the  land  he  may  buy,  they 
won't  give  him  bed  and  board,  or  get  him  made  Superintendent 
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of  a  province,  beadle,  policeman,  or  provincial  attorney.  But 
if  he  be  a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  they  will  ask  him  to  take  for- 
tune da  pot,  now  and  then,  or  an  evening  pipe ;  and  will  tell 
him  a  dozen  little  things  most  useful  to  him  to  know  in  his 
first  work  of  "  settling  down." 

Wherever,  therefore,  ^'  introductory  letters  "  can  be  obtained 
without  much  trouble  I  would  advise  a  person  to  take  them. 
They  occupy  no  room  as  fireight ;  and  if,  on  arrival,  the  people 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  prove  to  be  persons  not 
worth  knowing  the  bearer  can  toss  them  into  the  fire  and  no 
one  will  be  the  worse  for  the  burning. 

Tasino  Servants. — A  small-capitalist  £unily  would  now 
generally  do  well  to  take  out  a  useful  servant  or  two,  or  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  "  labour  help."  The  common  cry  raised 
against  such  a  step  is  this : — O I  on  arrival,  your  "  help  "  is  free 
and  saucy,  and,  seeking  other  service,  leaves  you  in  a  month 
minus  the  20/.  you  paid  for  his  or  her  passage-money.  This 
cry,  like  many  others,  borders  on  the  bray.  If,  as  the  head  of  an 
emigrant  fiunily,  I  say  to  some  man  or  maid-of-aU-work,  *'  Come 
with  me  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  will  give  you,  John,  20/.  a-year, 
and  you,  Mary,  10/.  a-year ;"  and  if  on  arrival,  my  "  helps  "  find 
that  every  other  John  and  Mary  are  getting  double  these  wages, 
and  if  I  will  give  no  more  than  I  bargained  to  give,  of  course 
they  leave  me — and  in  so  doing  serve  me  right.  But  if  among 
my  country  Mends,  or  among  some  old  retainers  or  servants  of 
my  &mily,  I  choose  to  devote  a  week  or  two  to  the  task  of 
finding  up  some  pattern  John  or  Mary,  and  say,  ^'  Come  with 
me,  and  on  arrival  I  will  give  you  the  wages  which  we  find 
common  there,  and  half  thereof  shall  be  deducted  till  your 
passage-money  is  repaid  me,"  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  my 
'*  help  "  would  stay  with  me  not  for  ever,  but  quite  long  enough 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  me  during  the  busy  year  or  so  of 
my  first  "  settling  down,"  and  would  repay  me  every  penny  ef 
the  money  I  had  advanced  on  his  or  her  account.* 

'*'  For  the  benefit  of  any  lady  readers,  I  may  here  remark  that  one  of 
my  Bisters  took  out  an  excellent  London  servant  with  her,  chiefly  to 
assist  in  slapping  the  children  and  keeping  things  neat  on  board. 
Hannah's  passage  was^  I  think,  given  to  her,  and  she  remained  about  two 
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In  making  choice  of  any  domestic  servaiit  or  farm  labourer, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  important  to 
choose  an  honest,  useful  sort  of  person,  than  any  very  quick, 
clever,  or  dexterous  person.  Labonr  is  so  much  wanted  with  us, 
there  is  so  much  to  do  so,  few  to  do  it,  that  the  almost  finical 
finish,  bestowed  in  England  on  half  the  common  operations  of 
life,  is  not  demanded  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  best  man  there  is 
not  the  man  who  can  do  one  thing  thorough^  well,  but  the  man 
who  can  do  ^things  middling  well.  The  best  sort  of  female 
servant  is  the  country  maid  of  all  work :  one  who  would  do  a 
little  in  the  dairy,  a  little  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  little  on  the 
washing  day. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  emigrant  fiunilies  with  capitals 
of  from  500/.  to  1000/.,  who,  going  out  to  buy  land  and  gradually 
create  Httle  estates,  would  &in  strengthen  their  own  '*  labour 
forces"  by  the  addition  of  some  stout  &rm  servant,  some  handy 
Jack  of  all  trades,  or  useful  Maid  of  all  work.  But  in  discussing 
the  question  of  the  capitalist  emigrant  carrying  out  labour  with 
him,  I  think  we  might  extend  our  view  of  the  subject  beyond 
this  mere  domestic  hired-service  limit,  and  ask  whether  labour 
could  not  occasionally  be  taken  out  in  advantageous  partnership^ 
a2ftanc«  with  capital?  Whether,  for  instance,  B,  a  single,  or 
young  married,  emigrant,  with  a  1000/.  or  so,  could  not  advan- 
tageously take  0,  a  picked  first-clas^  married  labourer  with  a 
couple  of  stout  sons  and  daughters,  as  a  sort  of  emigrant  partner  ? 
Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Let  us  assume  that  C's  passage  and 
outfit  to  New  Zealand  cost  200/. ;  that  400  acres  of  wild  land 
were  bought  for  300/. ;  that  the  erection  of  two  cottages  on  the 
land,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  stock,  and 
the  advance  of  50/.  to  100/.  to  C  (for  housekeeping  till  the  first 
tilled  acres  had  produced  something),  amount^  to  500/.  more ; 
and  that  thus,  B's  gross  outlay  on  what  we  may  term  the  raw 

yean  in  serviee,  when  she  married  &  substantial  yeoman,  a  man  who  had 
come  to  New  Zealand  an  agricultural  labourer.  I  have  heard  my  sister 
say,  however,  that  this  "*  help "  was  of  such  great  seVvice  to  her  in  the 
work  of  *'  settling  down/'  moving  on  to  the  land  and  getting  things  in 
order,  that  it  wHs  chi^  h^lp  after  all :  and  that  she  wonld  advise  every 
lady,  espeoially  the  mother  of  a  young  family,  to  bring  out  some  good 
geneml  servant,  even  ii  it  were  caleuUted  that  such  servant  woald  not 
stay  in  her  place  more  than  a  year. 
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plant  of  the  Partnership  were  1000/.  Taking  26/.  per  cent.* 
as  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  this  smn,  B's  annual  contribution  to 
the  mutual  cultivation  and  creation  of  the  estate  would  be  250/. 
in  capital — C's  and  his  family's  daily  labour  on  the  land  and  in 
the  dairy,  &c.  (recollecting  that  he  and  his  are  energetically 
working  for  themselves  as  partners),  might  fairly  be  reckoned  as 
an  annual  contribution  to  the  cultivation  and  creation  of  the 
estate  of  about  250/.  in  labour.  The  annual  profits  of  the  estate 
would  then  be  equally  divided  between  B  and  C  ;  and  whenever 
a  dissolution  of  partnership  occurred,  the  property  woidd  bo 
sold ;  and  after  B  had  received  back  the  1000/.  he  had  originally 
invested  in  the  '*  raw  plant,"  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  woidd 
be  equally  divided  between  himself  and  C. 

These  figures,  though  pretty  correct  I  think,  are  mere  rough 
figures  taken  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  *'  Emigration-partnerships  " 
of  Capital  and  Labour^  The  principle  of  the  idea  is  of  course 
applicable  to  an  enterprise  of  any  (moderate)  magnitude :  the 
capital  might  be  1500/.,  the  land  500  acres,  and  the  labour,  a 
labourer's  family  counting  seven  pairs  of  working  hands  instead 
of  five ;  or  the  capital  might  be  only  500/.,  the  land  200  acres, 
and  the  labour  force  merely  a  labourer  and  his  wife. 

"  The  key-stone  "  of  the  success  of  such  partnerships  would 
lie  mainly  in  the  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
labourer  and  his  family.  Now  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 
labourer  of  Bums's  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  was  a  very 
common  village  ornament  either  in  Bums's  day  or  in  any  other 
day ;  but  so  fiur  as  my  experience  of  rural  life  in  England  goes 
I  should  say  that  in  almost  every  viUc^e  there  is  to  be  found 
some  clever  agricultural  labourer  standing  out,  as  it  were,  from 
his  fellows ;  a  man  who  has  borne  a  local  reputation  for  industry 
and  honesty  for  years ;  and  a  man  whom,  in  the  work  of  creating 
an  estate  from  the  New  Zealand  bush,  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  as  a  partner  to  many  of  my  social  equals. 

One  of  the  strongest  desires  of  civilised  human  nature  is  to 
possess  land :  this  desire  is  particularly  strong  in  the  English 

•  Counting  B's  occasional  light  labour  help  in  the  field,  his  general 
Buperintendenoe  of  the  joint  estate,  book-keeping,  &c.,  and  recollecting 
that  the  common  rate  of  interest  on  money  is  102.  and  151.  per  cent.,  this 
would  not  be  too  much. 
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emigrant  labourer ;  and  if  I  only  secured  a  good  foundation  for 
my  enterprise  by  making  a  good  selection  of  my^labour-partner, 
I  should  calculate  that  one  of  my  duties  in  the  mutTud  creation 
of  the  joint  estate  would  be  not  the  duty  of  stimulating  my 
partner  and  his  family  to  work,  but  rather  the  duty  of  checking 
them  from  working  too  hard-^for  they  would  know  that  every 
blow  they  struck  was  for  themselves ;  they  would  know  that  half 
the  dairy,  half  the  harvest,  half  the  fleece  was  for  themselves ; 
and  that  every  second  acre  they  tore  from  the  wilderness,  and 
conquered  by  the  plough,  was  to  be  their  own  well-earned  prize. 
Such  a  family,  we  may  rest  assured,  would  not  be  idlers ;  and 
such  a  £unily  might  well  illustrate  Old  Fuller's  quaint  apoph* 
thegm,  that  "  the  good  yeoman  is  a  gentlemen  in  ore,  whom  the 
next  generation  may  see  refined." 
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CHAPTEE  XV, 


HOW  TO   GET   TO  NSW  ZEALAND. 


Thbbb  are  now  two  regular  lines  of  passenger  packets  between 
London  and  New  Zealand :  Messrs.  Willis,  Gann  and  Oo.'s,  8, 
Crosby  Square,  Bishopsgate ;  and  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Savill's,  34, 
Leadenhall  Street.  The  vessels  employed  in  these  lines  are  fine 
first-cslass  ships,  of  from  1000  to  1500  tons  burden,  well  com- 
manded and  equipped,  canying  surgeons,  and  sailing,  throughout 
the  year,  about  once  a  fortnight.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
capable  of  making  the  run  in  about  eighty  days  ;  which,  as  the 
New  Zealand  voyage  is  nearly  2000  miles  longer  than  the  Aus- 
tralian, is  equal  to  a  run  of  about  seventy  days  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne. 

The  rates  of  passage  and  freight  vary  a  little  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  usual  charges,  including  provisions,*  are  about  as 
follows : — 


Chief  cabin    •        • 
Second  cabin  •     •  4»        • 
Steerage  i      •        .         . 
Children  under  twelve  years 
Infants  under  twelve  months 
Freight 


per  head  501. 
u       25?. 
„  ill.  to  201. 
„  half  price. 
„      frea 
per  ton    32. 


Chief  cabin  passengers  carry  half  a  ton,  and  second  cabin  and 
steerage  quarter  of  a  ton  of  luggage,  free  of  any  freight  charge. 

At  intervals,  too,  of  a  month  or  so,  a  vessel  is  also  despatched 
to  Otago  from  Glasgow ;  and  one  to  Auckland  (generally  calling 
first  at  Melbourne),  from  Liverpool. 

New  Zealand  may  now  also  be  reached  by  steam  in  about 
sixty-five  days.  One  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers  leaves  Southampton  for  India,  vid  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  20th  of  every  month  :  at  Point  de 
OaUe  it  is  met  by  a  branch  steamer  which  proceeds  to  Mel- 
bourne, where  this  vessel  is  met  by  another  steamer  running 

*  Wines,  bottled  ale,  and  spirits  are  put  on  board,  and  supplied,  by  the 
steward,  at  reasonable  rates. 
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direct  on  to  New  Zealand.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
mails  are  carried  by  this  route,  and  occasionally  some  holiday- 
making  New  ZeaWd  minister,  or  some  wealthy  yonng  colonist 
coming  home  for  a  pretty  wife,  prize  ram,  or  race  horse,  will 
visit  England  this  way.  But  the  frequent  shiffcings  of  goods 
and  baggage,  and  the  higher  charges  made  in  steamers  than  in 
sailing  veBsels,  necessarily  close  this  line  against  the  emigrant ; 
whilst  the  rapacity  of  those  sordid  monopolists,  the  Directors  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  has  closed  it  equally 
against  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  public. 

The  true  ocean  highway  from  Europe  to  the  noble  emigration 
fields  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  to  the  great  Australian 
"  gold  fields,**  is  the  route  by  Panama,  as  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  This  route  is  about  one-sixth  nearer  in  actual 
mileage  than  the  present  Suez  route ;  while,  looking  at  the  com- 
paratiyely  tranquil  character  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  at  certain 
adyantages  in  respect  to  winds,  it  would  be  some  one-third 
nearer  in  virtual  trayelling  time.  The  opening  of  this  route, 
too,  would  be  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  our  commerce. 
While  for  nearly  half  its  length  it  is  abeady  the  great  direct 
road  to  Columbia  and  California,  it  would  pass  through  the  ocean 
washing  the  shores  of  the  rich  unrifled  countries  of  New  Gra- 
nada, Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru — ^it  would  approach  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Fejees,  and  the  young  French  colonies  of 
Oceana — it  would  thread  its  way  through  hundreds  of  fertUe 
islands  now  slumbering  in  their  summer  seas,  but  which  need 
only  the  magic  touch  of  Steam  to  awaken  them  to  their  wealth, 
and  to  turn  them  into  producers  of  oils,  ores,  gums,  dyes,  sugars, 
cottons,  and  many  a  staple  of  export  trade — and  it  would  be  » 
route  running  through  salubrious  latitudes ;  and  a  great,  free, 
open,  ocean  route  which  the  complications  of  foreign  war  could 
never  close. 

The  Ministry  of  Louis  XV.  thought  that  Canada  was  "a 
few  acres  of  snow" — the  Ministry  of  Queen  Victoria  appear 
to  think  that  our  noble  group  of  Australasian  colonies  is  but 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  handful  of  drunken  diggers.  Besti- 
tution  of  Pacifico  clothes-bags,  squeaks  and  squabbles  of  Lilli- 
put  German  courts,  pacifications  of  Ionia,  or  other  little  pot 
soon  hot — these,  and  the  like,  are  the  subjects  which  claim  the 
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attention  and  task  the  powers  of  a  British  Ministry ;  and  our 
fifty  colonics  and  our  seven  millions  of  colonists  are  small  deer, 
who  may  stand  on  the  back  stairs  and  be  served  after  their 
betters.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  had  any  Government  of  the 
last  ten  years  been  able  to  forget  the  babble  of  the  nursery,  and 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  Europe  was  no  longer  the  world,  this 
great  "  Panama  Highway  "  through  the  South  Pacific,  despite  the 
wretched  jealousies  of  the  muddle-headed  men  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  would  have  been  opened  long  ago,  and  given  us 
easy  access  to  countries  richer  in  the  raw  materials  of  wealth 
than  Belgium  added  to  Germany  and  Germany  put  to  France.* 
The  following  communication  from  an  old  and  influential 
New  Zealand  Colonist  is  so  good  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  Panama  Eoute,  that,  pressed  as  I  am  for  space, 
I  present  it  to  the  reader : — 

The  Pakama  Eoute. 
to  the  editob  of  the  "  nsw  zealand  examiner." 

Sib, — I  enclose  for  publication  a  correspondence  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Packet  and  Telegraph  Committee 
and  myself,  in  the  hope  that  colonists  who  are  in  this  country, 
and  who  are  favourable  to  the  Panama  route,  will  at  once  come 
forward  and  petition  the  Imperial  Government  to  be  heard 
before  the  committee  which  is  now  sitting.  Is  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  move  publicly  in  the  matter  ?  Are  we  to  be  as  apa- 
thetic for  the  next  seven  years  as  we  have  been  for  the  last  five, 
and  allow  the  Government  to  believe  that  we  oare  little  whether 
we  have  the  Panama  route  or  not.  Are  we  quietly  to  allow  a  new 
and  fortnightly  line  to  come  into  operation,  which  will  be  of  little 
or  no  use  to  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  or  New  Zealand  ? 
The  exposure  which  has  lately  taken  place  before  the  Postal  Packet 
Committee,  not  only  this,  but  last  session,  regarding  the  renewal 
of  the  Dover,  the  Cunard,  and  the  Galway  contract,  will,  I  am 

*  It  wonld,  however,  be  nngracioiiB  not  to  admit  that  the  Prince's  visit 
to  the  American  colonies  has  been  a  right  royal  recognition  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  colonies ;  and  the  best  thing  the  Ministry  conld  now 
do  would  be  to  let  the  Prince  inaugurate  the  opening  of  a  Great  Panama 
Bonte  to  the  Southern  Gold  Fields,  become  the  first  Boyal  Passenger,  and 
go  to  receive  as  warm  a  welcome  in  Australasia  as  he  did  in  America. 
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inclined  to  believe,  much  favour  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Having  attended  the  Postal  Packet  Committee  every  day  of  its 
sitting,  except  two  days,  I  &ncy  I  can  give  almost  as  good  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  as  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  my  opinion  would  be  simply  this  : — In  place  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  Grovemment  departments  being  the  chief 
parties  to  grant  contracts,  it  appears  that  the  privileges  have 
been  allowed  to  the  financial  and  private  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks.  The  blue  book  of  the  report  of  evidence  taken,  when 
published, will  be  a  very  curious  document,  and  well  worth  perusal. 
Some  of  the  contracts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling, 
money  which  has  been  lavished  on  pet  steam-packet  companies 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  foreign  countries  will,  I  trust, 
before  long  be  cancelled.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be 
considered  sufficient  subsidising  money  left  to  convey  the  colonial 
mails.  If  four  or  five  influential  Eastern  Australian  colonists  will 
meet  me,  and  name  their  own  place  of  meeting,  before  it  is  too 
late,  I  think,  with  but  little  trouble,  we  may  effect  our  wishes, 
and  get  what  we  are  fairly  entitled  to,  the  Panama  route — more 
especially  as  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  positively  refused  to  subsidise  the  fortnightly  line  vid 
Suez.  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  cause  immediate  action, 
I  remain  yours  obediently, 

Walteb  Bbodds. 
15,  Delamere  Terrace^  Hyde  Park,  W. 
April  28,  1860. 


TO  THE  HON.  THE  OHAIBHAN  OF  THE  POSTAL  PAOKET  COMMITTEE. 

15,  Delamere-terrace,  Hyde-park,  FT.,  April  2nd,  1860. 
Sir, — Last  June  the  Govenmient  tenders,  which  had  been 
advertised  for  the  previous  six  months,  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  from  this  country  to  New  South  Wales  via  Panama  and 
New  Zealand,  were  sent  in  to  the  Admiralty  at  Somerset  House ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Australian  colonists  naturally 
expected  that  the  Government  would  have  taken  immediate 
action  for  the  forwarding  of  the  mails  by  so  desirable  a  route. 
But,  unfortunately  for  aU  parties  concerned,  the  Government 
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determined  upon  no  action  being  taken  in  the  matter  mitil  it  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  (Postal  Packet  Committee,  1859), 
and  their  report  laid  b^ore  the  House  of  Commons.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Dover  case  occupied  the  said  cotmnittee  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  sitting  last  session.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Australians  naturally  expected  that  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Conunittee  this  session,  some  of  them,  who  had  col- 
lected, much  information  during  the  recess  relative  to  the 
Panama  route,  might  be  examined  before  your  committee.  But 
to  our  surprise,  when  we  appeared  at  your  committee-room  on 
the  2nd  March  last,  we  were  informed  by  the  chairman  (pro  tern,), 
Mr.  Laing,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  conunittee  to 
go  into  any  evidence  relative  to  the  Panama  postal  route ;  but 
"simply  to  report  upon  contracts,  extending  over  periods  of 
years,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  modified  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  conveyance  of  mails  beyond  seas,  &c." 
Sir,  although  many  of  us  can  give  information  required 
by  your  committee  relative  to  the  subject  now  before  you, 
our  general  information  is  so  much  mixed  up  with,  or  I  should 
say,  dovetailed  into,  the  Panama  route,  that  we  should 
feel  obliged  if  your  committee  would  allow  us  a  special  hearing 
after  the  Easter  holidays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  Australian  colonies  (Melbourne,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania)  are  against  the  Panama  route,  from  jealousy 
alone.  The  chief  reason  why  the  above-named  colonists  are 
opposed  to  such  route  is,  that  via  Panama,  the  Eastern  Australian 
Colonies  (New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,) 
will  then  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  and  have  the  same 
advantages  which  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia 
have  had  for  so  many  years  by  the  Suez  route.  By  the  Panama 
route,  all  the  colonies  would  be  placed,  as  £ftr  as  possible, 
on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  postal  service.  At  present. 
New  Zealand,  which  is  charged  with  her  portion  of  the  Suez 
route  postal  expenses,  is  42  days  behind  South  Australia,  89  days 
behind  Melbourne,  and  37  days  behind  Tasmania ;  and  we  are 
still  called  upon  to  pay  our  share  for  a  line  which,  comparatively, 
is  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  us.  Before  we  receive  our 
letters  in  Auckland  (the  seat  of  Grovemment),  South  Australia 
has  actually  answered  her  letters,  and  sent  them  home  by  the 
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same  mail-boat  which  brought  her  letters  out.  Queensland  is 
much  in  the  same  position  as  New  Zealand,  having  an  advantage 
over  us  of  only  a  few  days.  Sailing  vessels  have  brought  our  mails 
from  New  Zealand  in  a  shcNrter  time  than  steam,  vid  Suez. 
Should  the  Panama  route  be  carried  out,  all  letters  and  uppers 
from  our  colonies  in  North  America,  from  New  York,  &c^es- 
tined  for  Australia,  would  be  conveyed  vid  Panama  in  place  of 
being  sent  round  about  by  England,  and  all  letters  fr^m 
Valparaiso,  and  north  of  there  would  then  be  conveyed  to  Aus- 
tralia vid  the  Pacific  Panama  boat.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too. 
Sir,  that  there  is  a  great  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
Colonies  ;  so  that  this  line  would  greatly  facilitate  business. 
Should  the  Imperial  Government  be  &vourable  to  a  route  across 
the  narrrow  isthmus  that  connects  North  and  South  America, 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  the  words  vid  Panama  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  their  contract,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  information  to  be  depended  upon,  that  in  the  course 
of  about  two  years  another  line  or  more  of  transit  will  be  open 
north  of  Panama,  viz.,  Honduras  into  the  Bay  of  Tonseca  on 
the  Pacific ;  and  San  Juan,  vid  Nicaragua  to  Eealijo ;  either  of 
which  would  possess  great  advantages  over  the  Panama  line, 
especially  in  regard  to  British  Columbia,  where  the  difference  in 
mileage,  alone,  against  Panama,  would  be  about  900  miles.* 
Should  England  be  at  war  with  France,  would  not  the  Panama, 

*  We  must  recollect,  however,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the 
Panama  Railway  isagreatandBUcceSBful  fact.  A\&te  New  Zealand  Examiner, 
says : — **  The  Panama  Railway  is  47^  miles  long,  and  is  now  a  most  substan- 
tial line.  Its  heaviest  grade  is  60  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  for  a  short  dis- 
tance only.  All  kinds  of  goods  and  merehandise  are  transported  over  the 
line,  such  as  coal,  timber,  guano,  munitions  of  war,  ores,  heavy  machinery, 
whale  oi],  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  Peruvian  hark.  Passenger 
trains  run  over  it  in  tliree,  and  goods  trains  in  five  hours.  At  Colon,  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  railway,  there  are  commodious  wharfs,  where  the 
largest  ships  can  be  moored,  and  the  harhour  is  one  of  the  safest  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  At  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  terminus,  freight  is  ^ded 
from  hurges  towed  bv  steam-tugs.  The  railroad  company  have  only  had 
to  pay  IQOOL  for  gooos  damagea  or  lost,  and  only  one  serious  accident  has 
yet  happened  on  the  line.  Yellow  fever  has  never  spread  among  the 
residents  on  the  railway,  nor  among  the  shipping  at  the  termini,  and  has 
never  appeared  at  Colon  as  an  epidemic.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
the  opening  of  the  railwajr  121,820  passengers,  gold  worth  upwards  of 
thirty-four  millions,  and  silver  worth  nearly  six  millions  sterling,  were 
conveyed  across  it.  All  the  silver  was  on  British  account,  and  near]}r  all 
the  gold  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  Bank  of  England  vid  the  United 
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or  any  other  line  named,  be  of  great  consequence  to  this 
country  and  Australia  ?  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  much  like  to  see  all  postal  packet  routes  pay  their 
own  expenses ;  but  this,  in  the  Australian  packet  service,  where 
there  is  so  great  an  extent  of  mileage,  would,  at  present, 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  now  paying  one-half  of  the  subsidy  granted  (90,000Z. 
a  year)  for  a  monthly  line  vid  Suez,  and  we  in  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Australian  Colonies,  are  willing  to  pay  half  this  sub- 
sidy for  the  additional  Panama  route.  It  may  be  considered 
that  if  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  pay  180,000  a-year  for 
the  Suez  and  Panama  routes,  they  would  be  paying  an  exorbi- 

States.  Tlie  productions  of  Central  and  South^Westem  America  for  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  countries 
for  the  former  places,  can  be  placed  more  economically  in  the  markets  by 
the  Isthmus  Bailroad  than  by  Gape  Horn.  If  adequate  facilities  existed 
on  the  Central  American  coast  for  transport  of  produce,  neeurly  the  whole 
of  this  year's  crops  there  would  have  found  their  way  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  by  tlie  Isthmus.  Almost  all  the  indigo  and  cochineal  are 
now  sent  over  the  Panama  Railway,  and  reach  England  in  less  than 
thirty  days,  wliile,  if  sent  round  the  Horn,  they  would  take  four  months^ 
Nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  Central  and  South-Westem  America  are  in  the 
hands  of  British  merchants,  and  the  traffic  on  tiie  Isthmus  Bailroad  has 
much  increased  lately  from  the  transportation  of  goods  on  their  account 
Lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  ships  now  trade  regularly  between  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  Southampton,  London,  Liverpool,  Bordeaux,  Bremen,  and 
Colon,  and  between  the  Oalifomian,  Mexican,  Chilian,  Peruvian,  and 
Central  American  ports  and  Panama.  The  Panama  Railroad  has  reduced 
the  passage  between  London  and  Vancouver's  Island  from  six  months  to 
forty  days.  The  average  time  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  vid 
the  railway,  is  twenty-three  days,  while  by  clipper  ships  round  the  Horn 
it  is  138  days.  Five  thousand  United  States  troops  have  crossed  the 
railway  since  it  has  been  opened ;  800  troops,  with  material  and  appoint- 
ments complete,  were  at  one  time  landed  at  San  Francisco  in  good  health 
from  New  York  in  30  days.  Transfers  of  United  States  sailors  and 
marines,  with  ships'  provisions  and  munition  of  war,  are  constantly  made 
across  the  Isthmus  railroad.  The  British  Admiralty  might  purchase  sup- 
plies of  beef,  pork,  rice,  beans,  flour,  and  bread  in  New  York,  and  send 
them  to  its  Pacific  squadron  by  the  Panama  Railway  at  an  immense 
saving.  Detachments  of  English  Sappers  and  Miners  have  passed  over 
tbe  railway  for  British  Columbia.  Although  the  Australian  trade  is 
chiefly  in  English  hands,  yet  United  States  ships,  with  about  a  million 
tons  of  freight,  sailed  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Richmond  for  Aus- 
tralia in  1858.  England  is  also  greatly  interested  in  the  Califomian 
trade.  All  this  shows  the  importance  of  the  Panama  route  to  Australia 
and  the  Pacific.  The  average  price  of  coals  at  Panama  is  4Z.  a  ton,  but 
the  recent  discovery  of  coals  in  Vancouver's  Island  will  have  a  tendency 
to  create  a  material  reduction/* 
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tant  sum  of  money,  not  for  the  colonies,  but  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  30,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding more  especially  the  Imperial  Groyemment,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers.  But  your  committee,  I  hope,  will  take  into 
consideration  that  where  the  Imperial  Goyemment  is  paying 
180,000^.  a-year  for  the  accommodation  of  30,000,000  of  people, 
we,  in  the  colonies,  are  paying  180,000Z.  for  the  accommodation  of 
little  over  1,000,000  people.  Whatever  loss  there  may  be  to  this 
country  by  the  Imperial  Government  paying  180,000Z.  a-year  each 
for  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes,  which,  everything  taken  into 
consideration,  is  not  so  very  great,  after  the  ^  ocean  postages  are 
collected,  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  assumed  loss, 
indirectly,  is  more  than  doubly  made  up  by  the  Australasian 
trade  with  this  country — our  imports  and  exports  amounting  to 
nearly  30,000,000^.  annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  money  is  annually  thrown  away 
upon  subsidising  steam  companies,  carrying  mails  to  foreign 
countries,  which  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  subsidising  a  packet  ser- 
vice between  the  mother  country  and  her  distant  colonies.  It  is 
well  known  by  evidence  lately  given,  that  there  are  steam  postal 
packet  companies  successfully  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Ame- 
rica, without  any  subsidy  firom  the  Imperial  Grovemment — they 
merely  obtain  the  ocean  postage.  They  why  pay  any  steam  com- 
panies upwards  of  200,000Z.  a  year  in  subsidising  them,  when  the 
same  service  can  be  carried  out  without  making  perhaps  only  one 
or  two  days'  difference  in  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  their  mails  ? 
How  do  companies  make  their  lines  pay  without  any  subsidy  at 
all  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  was  given  before  your  committee 
last  Friday,  "that  the  ocean  -  postage,  cargo,  and  passenger 
traffic  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  dividend  to  the  owners  of  such 
companies."  Where  there  is  so  great  an  oceanic  postage,  and  so 
large  a  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  as  between  Liverpool  and  the 
States,  leaving  out  it  being  a  foreign  country,  no  subsidies  ought 
to  be  granted  when  the  present  contracts  run  out.  Such  a 
short  service  as  between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light  to  a 
long  and  colonial  service  to  Australia^  where  there  are  but 
few  passengers  and  no  cargo. 
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The  present  plan,  suggested  by  the  last  mail  from  Australia, 
relative  to  the  Suez  and  Panama  routes,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactory — namely,  that  the  Western  Colonies  pay  half  the 
expenses  of  the  Suez  line,  and  the  Eastern  Colonies  half  the 
expenses  of  the  Panama  line,  the  Imperial  Government  making 
up  the  reiMining  half.  Some  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  Panama  route,  .because  there  is  a  rumour  afloat  that  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  willing  to  run  a  fort* 
nightly  mail  tid  Suez  for  another  extra  25,0OO2.  to  Melbourne  ; 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  question, 
when  it  becomes  before  your  committee,  will  I  hope  be 
simply  this — T^hether  you  can  recommend  that  the  Eastern 
Colonies  of  Australia  (New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand)  should  be  famished  with  the  same  advantages,  by 
having  the  Panama  route,  as  the  Western  Colonies  (Melbourne, 
Soiidi  Australia,  and  Tasmania)  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years, 
to  ^e  detriment  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colonies,  by  the 
SvJbk  route  ?  In  fact,  by  the  Suez  route,  New  South  Wales  was 
on  one  occasion  only  allowed  six  hours  to  answer  her  letters, 
while  Melbourne  and  Tasmania  always  have  nine  or  ten  days, 
and  South  Australia  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  But  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, colonists  who  live  100  or  200  miles  from  Sydney 
are  one  month  behind  the  Melbourne  colonists  in  answering 
their  letters ;  while,  by  the  present  arrangements,  the  whole 
colony  of  Melbourne,  South  Australia^  and  Tasmania  have  the 
prhilege  of  answering  all  their  letters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  export  of  gold  from  Melbourne 
is  ibr  greater  than  it  is  from  New  South  Wales ;  but  you 
muflt  bear  in  mind  by  the  last  reports  that  the  last  ihree 
years'  export  of  gold  from  Melbourne  had  decreased  no  less  than 
3,1^5,5932.,  a  little  over  her  export  in  1854 ;  whereas  the  in- 
crease of  export  of  gold  from  New  SouiSi  Wales  during 
the  same  period  has  bsen  581,792/.  I  may  also  state  that 
in  1855  the  export  of  wool  from'  New  Zealand  was  only 
3000  bales,  but  in  1859  it  mcreassd  to  15,000  bales.  I  may 
also  state  that  in  the  fi,rst  quarter  of  1858  New  Zealand  imports 
were  136,180/. ;  exports  92,168/.  >  customs,  31,126/. ;  and  in 
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the  first  quarter  of  1869  thej  were— imports,  860,820/. ;  exports, 
253,702/. ;  customs,  41,884/. 

The  Imperial  Govenunexit  and  merchants,  here,  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  great  importance  of  the  Panama  route, 
which,  when  established,  will  open  up  a  Tast  trade  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Manj  oi  these  islands  will  then,  in  a  few 
years,  be  to  the  Australian  colonies  what  the  West  Indian  islands 
were  to  this  country  previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Ooffee,  cotton,  sugar  and  other  valuable  articles  could  be  raised 
in  many  of  them ;  for  soil  and  climate  are  most  suitable,  and 
native  labour  would  be  abundant. 

I  am  well  aware  that  if  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Australian 
Association  were  to  meet  in  committee  (there  being  three  to  re- 
present each  of  the  six  colonies),  and  that  we  were  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  Panama  route,  the  nine  members  who  represent  the 
western  colonies  of  Australia  would  oppose  the  Panama  route,  and 
the  nine  who  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colonies  would 
supiport  the  Panama  line,  but  not  oppose  the  present  Suez  route. 
In  l^e  annual  report  of  the  Australian  Association  of  June,  1859, 
the  Secretary  says : — (but  mind  he  is  one  of  the  anti-Panama 
members): — "The  committee  were  very  much  pressed  by 
gentlemen  of  influence  connected  with  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand  to  advocate  with  the  Imperial  Gk>vemment  an 
additional  steam  postal  service  to  those  colonies,  '  vid  Panama,' 
but  after  the  most  careful  consideration  the  committee  became 
convinced  that  even  if  such  a. line  should  prove  advantageous  to 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  (which  they  very  much 
doubt),  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  as  a  postal  line 
either  to  Victoria,  Taonania,  or  South  Australia ;  and  conceiving  ^ 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  association  to  recommend  only  those 
measures  that  are  manifestly,  beneficial  to  the  Australian  Colonies 
generally,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  advocate 
the  route  proposed.**  Unfortunately,  there  were  very  few 
members  who  represented  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
present  at  this  meeting. ;  but  nearly  all  those  who  represented 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  If  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  are  to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the 
mx   colonies   of  Australia  can  be  benefited  by  one  particular 
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postal  route,  we  may  wait  long  enough ;  but  if  the  Panama 
route  would  not  be  of  the  "  slightest  benefit  to  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
or  South  Australia,"  what  benefit  is  the  Suez  route  to  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  ?  I  therefore  ask 
your  conmiittee.  Sir,  to  hear  our  evidence,  and,  after  hearing  it, 
to  decide  for  us,  as  to  whether  the  Imperial  Goyemment  should 
or  should  not  support  the  Panama  route.  I  am  quite  sure  your 
committee  will  not  only  be  unanimous,  but  that  you  will  add  a 
rider  to  it,  strongly  urging  the  Groyemment  to  take  immediate 
action. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Waltkb  Bbodie, 
Late  Member  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  New  Zealand. 


Sib, — I  regret  there  should  have  been  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  Postal  Packet  Contract  Committee ;  but 
the  reference  to  them  is  very  precise  and  does  not  admit  of  their 
reporting  on  the  merits  of  different  routes ;  and  we  have  already 
in  more  than  one  instance  declined  to  take  witnesses  who  pro- 
posed to  give  specific  evidence  as  to  the  advantages  of  particular 
routes.  I  regret  very  much  the  disappointment  which  this 
course  may  create  ;  but  if  you  will  read  the  terms  of  our  appoint- 
ment you  will,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  no  other  course  is  open 
to  us. 

Yours,  very  fEdthfdlly, 

A.   MUBBT  DUKLOP. 

Walteb  Bbobib,  Esq., 

15,  Delamere  Terrace,  April  24M,  1860. 


Choice  of  Ship. — ^A  recent  writer  of  experience  speaking  on 
this  subject,  says: — "Avoid  cheap  ships — ships  chartered  by 
cheap  brokers  and  agents — those  who,  by  tempting  baits,  tout 
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for  passengers  at  half  &re8.  The  hook  will  be  found,  to  the  sorrow 
of  those  who  take  it,  the  only  reality  attached  to  the  offer.  Of 
my  own  knowledge  I  can  ayer  that  a  second-class  passenger  in 
a  ship  owned  by  a  first-class  firm  is  better  accommodated,  better 
fed,  and  better  attended  to,  than  a  first-class  passenger  in  a 
second-class  ship.  The  charges  for  accommodation,  &c.,  in 
these  vessels,  like  those  in  first  and  second-class  hotels,  will,  of 
course,  be  fomid  somewhat  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ; 
but  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  obtainable  in  the  one  over  the 
filth  and  misery  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  the  one,  in  the 
cabin  and  at  the  head  of  the  table,  we  have  an  agreeable  and 
intelligent  commander ;  each  meal  served  by  competent  stewards, 
and  in  a  manner  that  would  not  disgrace  a  first-class  hotel.  In 
the  other,  at  the  cabin  and  at  the  head  of  the  table,  we  have  a 
coarse  ill-bred  skipper,  with  everything  else  in  keeping  with 
him.  The  chief  repast  is  served  by  dirty  cuddy  boys,  and  the 
meal  itself  is  composed  of  messes  which,  both  witii  regard  to 
the  cooking  and  the  matter,  would  disgrace  a  shilling  ordinary. 
Again,  in  the  one  there  will  be  order  and  attention  during  the 
week,  and  a  proper  mark  of  respect  to  distinguish  the  seventh 
from  other  days ;  in  the  other,  all  will  be  confusion  and  riot, 
while  little  or  no  regard  will  be  paid  either  to  persons,  days,  or 
things.  Indeed,  were  the  reader  suddenly  to  shift  his  quarters 
firom  a  west-end  club-house  to  an  east-end  pot-house,  the  con- 
trast produced  by  the  change  woiQd  not  be  greater  or  more 
striking  than  that  presented  by  these  ships.  The  lowest  in 
price  is  not  always  the  cheapest  article,  although  necessity  may 
compel  its  selection ;  but  where  a  purchaser  has  the  power  of 
choice,  he  will  do  well  —  either  with  regard  to  ships  or  ovifii 
— to  consider  the  value  as  well  as  the  price  of  an  article. 
Those  who  have  never  made  a  long  sea  voyage  have  little  idea 
of  the  good  things,  besides  fresh  air,  that  are  to  be  found  on 
board  a  liberally-provisioned,  ably-commanded,  and  well-con- 
ducted ship.  The  mere  recital  of  our  usual  dinner  fare  on 
board  the  '  Windsor,*  by  which  I  made  a  delightful  passage  from 
Sydney  to  London,  may  enlighten  my  readers  a  little  on  the 
subject.  Our  first  course  was  mock  turtle,  ox  tail,  or  other 
excellent  soup,  alternated  by  preserved  salmon.     The  second, 
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fowls  or  dncks,  or  oocasionally  a  turkey,  goose,  or  sacking  pig, 
with  sundry  joints  of  roast  and  boiled  (fresh)  meat.  The  third 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  puddings,  tarts,  &c.,  which  for  quality 
could  not  be  surpassed  anywhere.  And  lastly,  we  had  cheese, 
followed  by  a  good  dessert." — New  Zealand^  by  an  Englishman^ 


To  show  that  New  Zealand  passengers  may  live  as  luxuriously 
as  Australian,  I  will  now  present  the  reader  with  a  fair  average 
of  our  daily  "carte"  on  board  Messrs.  Willis's  "Joseph 
Fletcher,"  the  vessel  in  which  I  made  my  last  voyage  to  New 
Zealand.  Macaulay,  in  his  luminous  essay  on  Warren  Hastings, 
says,  "  Most  passengers  find  some  resource  in  eating  twice  as 
many  meals  as  on  land."  Our  Quaker  friends  hint  that  the 
great  historian  is  sometimes  at  sea  in  history — be  this  as  it  may, 
he  has  evidently  been  at  sea  in  a  ship,  as  the  reader  will,  I 
think  admit,  when  he  sees  this  programme  of  our  trencher 
feats  on  board  the  "  Joseph  Fletcher :" — 

Nine  o'clock.  Breakfast. — ^Tea  and  coffee.  Hot  rolls,  or 
toast,  with  butter  and  marmalade.  One  or  two  dishes  of  mutton 
or  pork  chops,  or  a  joint  of  cold  meat,  and  potato  fritters. 
Twelve  o'clock.  Lunch. — Ham,  tongue,  cold  beef  or  mutton,  and 
sardines,  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  Four  o'clock.  Dinner 
(party  consisting  of  fourteen). — First  course  —  mock-turtle,  or 
gravy,  or  pea-soup,  with  the  addition  of  preserved  salmon  three 
days  a  week.  Second  course — frequently  fowls  or  ducks,  with 
two  joints  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables ;  and  a  pie,  hash,  or 
curry.  Third  course  —  puddings,  pies,  or  tarts,  butter  and 
cheese ;  and  then  a  dessert  of  figs,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 
Seven  o'clock,  Tea: — Tea  and  coffee,  hot  cakes  and  toast,  with 
ham,  tongue,  or  cold  sliced  meat. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  getting  away,  and  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  "  first  week  "  (see 
page  298),  a  ship's  table  seldom  settles  down  to  regular  good- 
ness till  one  gets  off  Madeira ;  so  that  passengers  should  wait 
awhile  and  get  out  of  their  querulous,  sea-sick  state  ere  they  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  as  to  their  cook  and  commissariat. 
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ENGAGiNa  PASSAOE.^-It  is  a  common  practice,  and  a  good 
one,  for  the  intending  emigrant  to  run  up  to  town  to  look  at  the 
ship  in  dock.  He  should  always  remember,  however,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  wife  or  daughter,  that  seeing  the  finest  vessel 
in  dock,  taking  in  cargo,  is  much  the  same  as  seeing  her  in  the 
repulsive  light  of  a  dirty-looking  wreck.  Her  sails  unbent, 
her  rigging  slack  and  ba^ggy ;  her  deck  lumbered  with  boats, 
casks,  pitch,  and  tar ;  her  Irish  dock  labourers  getting  them- 
selves and  everything  around  them  into  inextricable  confusion ; 
carpenters  sawing,  hanmieiing,  and  bawling  with  din  and  racket 
enough  to  wake  the  dead — all  combine  to  make  up  a  scene 
which,  if  beheld  for  the  first  time  on  a  wet  day  after  a 
dirty  walk  to  the  dirty  dock,  might  well  send  a  nervous  man  back 
again  to  the  country  thankful  that  he  had  escaped  with  life,  and 
effectually  weaned  from  all  desire  for  any  sea-going  sort  of  emi- 
gration. Indeed,  the  difference  between  a  ship  in  dock,  fitting 
up  and  taking  in  cargo,  and  lying  at  Gravesend,  all  a  taunto 
for  the  voyage,  may  well  be  likened  to  the  difference  between 
the  filthy  grub  and  the  brilliant  butterfly. 

Cabins  and  Bbbths. — Poop  cabins  are  the  ships'  parlours. 
All  other  cabins  are  temporary  erections  of  certain  regulation 
sizes  ;  but  poop  cabins  are  fixed,  standing,  parts  of  the  vessel ; 
and,  as  they  vary  in  size,  no  general  price  can  be  published  for 
them,  and  each  is  let  by  special  agreement.  In  New  Zealand  ships 
ihey  consist  of  two  stem,  and  of  about  eight  side  cabins :  each  with 
its  door  opening  into  the  saloon,  a  snug  apartment  about 40  ft. + 14. 
The  two  stem  poop  cabins  are  light  and  airy  little  parlour-like 
places,  from  10  to  12  feet  square,  with  large  stem  windows.  These 
are  generally  secured  early  by  family  emigrants  of  liberal 
means  ;  each  would  accommodate  a  bachelor  party  of  three,  or 
a  married  couple  with  three  or  font  children.  For  one  of  these 
cabins,  my  brother,  with  his  wife  and  two  young  children,  had 
to  pay  225  guineas — ^but  they  are  now  much  cheaper  ;  and  the 
terms  for  a  stem  poop  cabin  for  two  adults,  would  now,  I  think, 
be  about  140/.  The  aide  poop  cabins  vary  in  size  from  7  to  8  feet 
square,  and  each  has  a  side  window.  The  captain  and  medical 
man  generally  occupy  two  of  these  cabins.  Each  would  accom- 
modate a  married  couple,  and  one,  or  even  two,  children.     The 
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present  price  of  one,  for  a  single  person,  would  now,  I  think, 
be  about  70/. ;  for  a  couple,  sharing  it,  about  120/. 

The  chief  cabins,  lower-decky  (ire  just  under  the  poop  cabins. 
They  form  a  lower  story,  in  fact,  reached  by  low  stairs  set  in  the 
hatchway,  an  opening  in  the  saloon  floor.  These  cabins  have 
each  a  small  window,  and  are  generally  about  6  or  7  feet  +  8, 
and  from  7  to  8  feet  high. 

Adjoining  these,  on  the  same  deck,  but  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion, and  having  separate  hatchway-stairs  for  ascent  to  the  main- 
deck  (the  out  of  doors),  we  find  the  Intermediate  or  second 
cabins.  These  are  built  up  just  like  the  adjoining  chief  cabins, 
but  with  the  addition  of  deeping  berths ;  and  are  generally 
divided  into  cabins  for  four  (or  a  family),  and  into  cabins  for 
two.  Each  generally  has  its  small  window,  and  each  its  door 
opening  into  the  common  eating-room,  where  a  long  dining 
table  is  placed  with  fixed  forms  and  seats. 

Adjoining  the  Intermediate  (but  still  separated  by  a  partition 
and  having  separate  stairs  to  the  main  deck)  is  the  Steerage^ 
fitted  up  like  the  Intermediate,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  third 
sort  of  berth,  viz.  the  open  berth  in  the  fore  end  of  the  steerage 
for  single  men,  at  prices  varying  from  16/.  to  18/.  Each  of 
these  lower-deck  compartments  is  furnished  with  a  separate 
patent  water-closet  for  females  and  children. 

A  person  from  the  country,  accustomed  to  the  comparatively 
spacious  rooms  of  even  a  comfortable  cottage,  or  snug  farm-house, 
will  generally  be  much  surprised,  and  often  a  little  disgusted, 
when  he  comes  to  see  the  various  lower-deck  cabins  and  berths 
which  the  finest  passenger  ship  provides  for  his  accommodation. 
But  he  should  caJl  to  mind  that  these  little  dens  are  well  venti- 
lated little  places ;  that  they  are  only  to  sleep  in ;  and  that  within 
a  few  inches  of  him,  night  and  day,  there  is,  almost  ever,  a  fine 
breeze  blowing,  and  a  boundless  supply  of  the  purest  sea  air. 

As  to  the  hours  spent  by  the  various  classes  of  passengers  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  ship,  we  may  perhaps  say  that,  on  the 
average  of  the  voyage,  about  eight  hours  would  be  passed  in  the 
sleeping  berth,  five  in  the  common  saloon  or  eating-room,  and 
eleven  out  of  doors  on  deck ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in 
most  ships,  intermediate  passengers,  who,  as  a  body,  are  a  most 
respectable  class  of  emigrants,  generally  associate  with  chief- 
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cabin  passengers  in  out-door  sliip  life,  and  have  the  nse  of  the 
poop  deck,  the  most  agreeable  promenade  either  in  hot  weather 
or  in  rough  weather. 

ThB    DlFFBBlENOl    IK    OaBINS,  AlTD    WHICH  TO   SXLBCT. — The 

difference  between  poop  cabins  and  lower^ck  chief  cabins,  is 
merely  a  difference  in  sleeping  rooms.  The  occupants  of  each  take 
all  their  meals  in  common  at  the  general  saloon  table ;  and  the 
economical  emigrant  contenting  himself  with  half  a  lower  chief 
cabin,  say  at  45/.,  enjoys  precisely  the  same  ship  status 
as  the  Nabob  who  may  swing  his  cot  in  the  stem  poop 
at  100  gnineas.  The  difference,  howeyer,  between  chief  cabin 
and  second  cabin,  and  again  between  this  and  the  steeragp^  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  dietary  scale  and  general  accommoda- 
tion. In  the  chief  cabin,  a  bell  commonly  rings  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  twelve,  four  and  seyen,  when  yon  make  yonr  way  to  the  saloon, 
find  a  liberal  table  ready  spread,  and  steward  and  steward's 
mate  to  attend  on  you — the^  bill  is  paid  and  you  haye  only  to  sit 
down  at  the  marine  table-d'hdte  and  take  your  meal.  But  in  the 
second  cabin,  and  of  course  in  the  steerage,  you  form  yourselves 
into  "  messes,"  and  draw  stores  and  rations  ;  and  though  every- 
thing is  cooked  for  you,  you  have  to  perform  many 
little  table  offices  for  yourself — offices,  however,  which  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  perform,  and  which  will  not  at  all 
impair  your  efficiency  in  the  work  of  first  settling  down  in 
the  new  Land  when  you  arrive  in  it. 

I  have  now  been  steerage,  intermediate,  chief  cabin  and  poop 
cabin  passenger  in  various  ships  ;  and  recollecting  that  the  part 
of  the  ship  we  go  in  to  New  Zealand,  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  our  position  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  he  who  goes 
steerage  will  get  to  his  journey's  end  just  as  quickly,  and,  in  aU 
probability,  in  quite  as  fine  health  as  he  who  goes  poop,  I  should 
be  guided  in  my  selection  of  the  particular  cabin  or  accommo- 
dation I  engaged  by  some  such  considerations  as  these.  If  I 
were  a  mechanic,  or  a  young  single  fellow  of  any  or  no  business, 
going  to  land  in  New  Zealand  with  only  a  stout  heart  and 
willing  hands,  or  if  I  were  a  feunily  man  with  50/.  to  150/.  in 
my  pocket,  I  would  go  steerage  —  if  a  family  man  with  200/.  to 
600/.  I  would  go  intermediate — ^if  a  bachelor  capitalist  or  family 
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man  with  from  700/.  to  2000/.,  I  would  go  chief  cabin — and  if 
a  few  pounds  more  were  of  no  great  conBeqnence  to  me,  or  if  I 
were  a  bad  sailor,  or  were  likely  to  have  any  writing  or 
study  on  board  requiring  more  light  and  cabin  privacy,  I  would 
take  a  poop  cabin  to  myself,  and  have  my  bo&  bedstead  in  my 
own  parlour. 

Fitting  Up  Cabins. — Assuming  a  married  couple,  or  two 
friends,  were  going]  in  a  side  poop  or  lower-deck  chief  cabin,  I 
should  fit  up  much  in  this  style,  1st.  Oover  the  floor  with  a 
piece  of  panhlabiany  and  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  fore  and 
aft,  fix  a  two-feet  iron  bedstead  (with  a  shifidng  9-inch  side  board 
to  keep  you  from  rolling  out  in  bad  nights)  standing  (or  blocked 
up  in  wooden  sockets  so  as  to  stand)  about  2  feet  4  inches  clear  of 
the  floor.  2nd.  Under  this  bedstead,  put,  intheirtwo  separate  parts, 
a  set  of  mahogany  ship  drawers.  At  2  feet  or  2^  feet  above  the 
lower  bed,  fix  a  common  ship's  sleeping  berth  for  the  upper  bed,* 
4th.  Place  a  set  of  drawers  (say  the  set  named  at  page  260), 
with  a  small  book-case  or  cupboard  on  the  top,  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  a  mahogany  table-washstand  at  the  other.  6th.  Put  up 
planed  nine-inch  deal  shelves  (with  a  four-inch  right-angle 
edging)  all  round  the  cabin ;  and  a  dozen  or  two  screw  pegs, 
with  a  patent  swing  Palmer  candle-lamp,  wherever  they  would  be 
most  useful.  6th.  Hang  up  a  large  looking-glass  for  your  wife  ; 
and  provide  a  small  canvas  tool-bag,  containing  claw-hammer, 
small  saw,  inch-and-half  chisel,  screw-driver,  pincers,  two  brad- 
awls and  gimlets,  a  few  nails,  screw-hooks,  cleats,  and  a  ball  of 
cord.  Also  provide  handbrush,  dust-pan,  camp-stool,  half  a  dozen 
boxes  of  the  very  best  wax  matches,  twelve  pounds  of  the  best 
patent  candles  for  lamp,  one  or  two  American  easy  chairs,  with 
cushions,  for  deck  use,  and  a  large  loop-drawing  sailor's  canvas 
bag,  to  hold  dirty  linen  and  odds  and  ends,  until  such  are 
periodically  transferred  to  the  hold.  Shepherd's,  90,  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  Qoy  and  Evans,  36,  LeadenhaU  Street ;  and  Brown's, 


*  For  a  married  couple,  a  broader  iron  bedstead,  dispensing  ^th  this 
berth  overhead,  is  the  most  comfortable  arrangement ;  but,  in  this  way, 
the  little  space  we  have  to  deal  with  cannot  be  quite  so  well  economised. 
An^  dark  lower-deck  cabin  may  be  made  much  lighter  and  more  cosy  looking 
by  just  papering  it  with  some  light  paper. 
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opposite  Aldgate  Fitmp,  are  three  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
houses  for  this  work,  and  famish  and  fit  np  cabins  and  berths  in 
a  few  hours  at  any  price  from  a  conple  of  pounds  to  twenty.* 

These  fittings  will  carry  all  the  clothes,  books,  and  nick-nacks 
which  are  necessary  for  two  people ;  but  the  following  things 
may  be  added  by  the  luxurious : — a  small  filter,  a  thermometer, 
one  or  two  porous  red  water  bottles  (wrapt  in  wet  fiannel,  and 
hung  up  in  a  cabin  draft,  they  ice  water  in  the  tropics),  a  small 
spirit  lamp  and  kettle  for  hot  water  in  the  night,  and  a  bottle  of 
disinfecting  fluid.  In  the  Intermediate^  where  there  are  children 
and  a  tender  mamma,  some  pots  of  jam,  a  little  macaroni,  choco- 
late cake,  preserved  milk  and  raspberry  vinegar,  a  tin  of  fine 
biscuits,  a  plum-cake,  a  box  of  prunes,  figs,  and  muscatels,  may 
be  taken.  But  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  every  part  of  the 
ship,  no  extra  stores  whatever  are  necessary.  If  ladies  have  not 
interdicted  smoking  and  small  comforts,  gentlemen  should  pro- 
vide a  box  or  two  of  Havannahs ;  for  though  ship's  tobacco  is 
generally  prime,  ship's  cigars  are  generally  vile.  In  a  stem  poop 
cabin,  too,  space  can  occasionally  be  found  for  a  small  piano — if 
not,  one  can  sometimes  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  saloon ;  and 
as  a  little  music  in  the  evening— polka,  song,  and  waltz — won- 
derfully promotes  the  agreeableness  of  the  voyi^e,  I  would 
advise  any  fair  emigrant  to  take  a  piano  with  her  as  part  of  her 
battery  of  charms — first  ascertaining,  though,  from  the  shipbroker 
whether  any  other  lady  is  proposing  to  do  the  same ;  for  even  if 
there  were  room  for  two  instruments,  two  might  prove  rather  a 
nuisance,  and  promote  discord  rather  than  harmony. 

As  all  articles  taken  in  the  cabin  go  freight  free,  passengers 
often  crowd  in  things  till  they  can  scarcely  get  into  bed  or  get 
out.  But  this  is  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  practice.  The 
articles  I  have  named  will  pretty  well  fill  up  the  space,  and 
not  allow  a  comfortable  couple  much  more  than  fair  turning 
room.  Wben  strangers  are  to  share  a  cabin,  they  should  just  get 
the  Shipping  House  to  introduce  them,  so  that  they  may  frater- 
nize for  the  time  being,  decide  on  what  fittings  they  will  have, 
and  share  the  expense. 

Begular  sleeping  berths  are  provided  for  the  intermediate  and 

*  Shepherd's  tenns,  I  think,  for  fitting  up  a  first  class  cabin  for  one 
peraou  are,  4l.^for  a  second  class,  2Z.  12«.^fbr  a  Aird,  11. 7a. 
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steerage  passengers;  and  here  the  "fitting-np"  arrangements 
are  generally  simplified  to  strong  boxes,  canvas  bags,  shelves  and 
pegs,  a  camp-stool  or  two,  and  a  triangular  iron  wash-stand ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  chief  cabin,  each  passenger  provides  his  own  bed  and 
bedding.  An  intermediate  party,  however  (applying  early),  can 
generally  purchase  as  much  extra  space  in  the  intermediate 
compartment  as  they  please,  have  it  enclosed  oS,  and  then  "  fit- 
up  "  as  they  choose.  In  this  way,  I  have  made  IntermedicUe 
cabins  almost  as  comfortable,  for  some  of  my  Mends,  as  lower^ 
deck  chief  cabins. 

Insubakce. — Insurance  costs  so  little,  and  often  seems  to 
relieve  the  emigrant  from  so  much  core  and  anxiety,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  should  recommend  a  person  to  insm%  any 
articles  he  may  be  taking  ont.  The  mere  system  or  form  of  the 
thing  is  very  simple.  In  my  last  trip  I  insured  my  things  with 
Messrs.  Willis ;  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  state  the  number  of 
the  cases  or  packages,  the  general  contents,  and  the  estimated 
value ;  and  then  pay  the  premium  (I  think  either  HI.  or  21.  per 
cent.),  and  pocket  the  policy.  If  any  loss  or  damage  arise,  the 
claim  can  be  made  and  liquidated  through  the  agents  of  tho 
House  in  the  colony. 

Safbtt  of  the  Voyage. — So  many  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  now  annually  proceed  in  ease,  comfort,  and  safety 
to  our  Australasian  colonies,  that  any  detailed  description  of  the 
voyage  across  would  be  almost  as  superfluous  as  a  description  of 
the  railway  trip  f^m  Aberdeen  to  London.  As  to  danger,  acci- 
dents may  happen  in  going  to  bed ;  but  as  to  the  question  of  risk- 
ing life  or  limb  in  now  crossing  the  ocean  from  England  to 
Australasia,  if  we  look  at  the  "  Government  Emigration  Beport," 
we  shall  find  that  out  of  nearly  700  emigrant  vessels  despatched 
by  Government  to  these  colonies  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  only 
two  or  three  have  been  lost.  Indeed,  as  an  old  voyi^er,  I  should 
consider  that  I  incurred  less  risk  of  personal  injury  in  travelling 
for  eighty  days  at  aea  between  London  and  New  Zealand,  than  in 
travelling  forty  days  by  rati  between  Bodmin  iand  Berwick. 

Time  of  the  Yeab  fob  Sailing. — This  is  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  importance;  the  New  Zealand  voyage  is  not  like  the 
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American,  where  winter,  early  spring,  or  late  antmnnal  sailing, 
is  always  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  disastrous.  The  New 
Zealand  passenger  sailing  any  time  between  June  and  October 
certainly  gets  away  in  fine  weather,  and  arriyes  in  the  spring  or 
the  New  Zealand  summer ;  and  where  there  is  a  party  of  people, 
or  large  fiBunily,  who  want  to  secnre  a  couple  of  months  of 
fine  weather  on  airival  (two  months  in  which  they  may  be 
choosing  their  land  and  getting  up  their  houses),  it  would  be  well 
to  time  their  sailing  so  as  to  arrive  in  spring  or  summer.  But  the 
quickest  runs  are  generally  made  by  sailing,  in  winter  or  spring; 
and  (comparatively)  our  four  seasons  are  so  fine  and  so  much  alike 
in  New  Zealand,  that  the  emigrant  may  land  among  us  and  com- 
mence his  "  settling-down  "  operations  in  almost  any  month. 
Indeed,  except  it  be  a  large  party  or  an  invalid  party,  we  may 
certainly  say  that  when  a  family  has  once  decided  on  going 
to  New  ZeaJand  the  waiting  for  any  particular  sailing  time  is  so 
much  loss  of  time. 

Sba-Sigknbss  and  Gjenebal  Health. — There  are  as  various 
specifics  and  phylacteries  for  sea-sickness  as  there  are  for  the 
toothache — ^and  all  are  equally  efficacious.  The  evils  of  the 
transient  malady  have,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Some 
bilious  cockney,  reliuit  on  bottled  stout  and  British  brandy, 
crosses  the  ditch  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  some  bobbing  little 
steamer,  and  solenmly  asserts  for  ever  after  that  if  the  voyage 
had  endured  ten  minutes  longer,  he.  Brown  of  Bloomsbury, 
v/ould  have  been  landed  a  corpse  I  Sea-sickness  is  never  so  bad 
in  sailing  vessels  at  sea  as  in  steamers  on  the  coast ;  and  I  speak 
in  perfect  gravity  in  saying  that  if  doctors  could  only  enforce  a 
run  down  channel  and  a  good  dose  of  sea-sickness  for  half  their 
aldermanic  patients,  half  their  aldermanic  patients  would  return 
convalescents.  Some  passengers,  especially  children,  are  scarcely 
aiTected  at  all  by  the  ship's  motion ;  and  with  those  who  are,  the 
feeling  of  qualmishness  generally  passes  off  in  two  or  three  days 
or  a  week  at  most,  when  the  sufiEerer  will  probably  feel  better, 
and  lighter,  and  hungrier,  than  he  ever  felt  before. 

As  to  one's  general  health  in  making  a  voyage  to  New  Zea- 
land, in  first-class  well-found  vessels  such  as  have  been  described, 
aperson  would  at  least  be  as  little  liable  to  suffer  from  illness 
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on  board  as  he  would  be,  in  the  same  time,  ashore ;  while  I 
think  we  may  say  that  three  persons  in  fonr— men,  women,  and 
children,  robust  or  delicate — ^generally  leave  the  ship  mnch 
improved  in  health  and  vigour.  Doctors  are  not  carried  in  New 
Zealand  passenger  ships  because  of  any  liability  to  disease — 
but  because  births  and  accidents  may  happen — and  because  the 
mere  presence  of  a  good  medical  man  on  board,  imparts  a  natural 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security.  From  the  high  character 
of  New  Zealand  emigration,  the  smaller  size  and  less  crowded 
state  of  the  ships,  and  the  better  quality  of  the  dietary,  the 
sea  mortality  from  the  Company's  time  down  to  the  present  day, 
has  been  singularly  slight ;  while  even  in  the  more  crowded 
Australian  vessels,  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Government 
Emigration  Eeport "  shows  that  the  general  mortality  there  has 
been  only  about  one  per  cent. 

"  The  mortality  during  the  year,  in  seventy-two  ships,  has 
been  slight,  amounting  to  '37  per  cent,  on  the  adults,  3*31  on 
the  children,  and  1*01  on  the  whole  number  embarked." 

In  a  company's  vessel  in  which  I  made  my  first  voyage  with 
about  a  hundred  fellow-passengers,  our  excellent  doctor  had*  a 
complete  sinecure,  and  tortured  only  the  flute;  while  in  the 
"  Joseph  Fletcher,"  in  which  I  made  my  last  voyage,  with  about 
the  same  number  on  board,  I  do  not  remember  that  the  surgeon 
had  to  give  any  passenger  even  a  pill. 

FiBST  Week's  "Settling-Down." — Though,  however,  the 
emigrant's  first  few  days  of  sea-sickness  are  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
at,  his  first  week  at  sea  is  truly  his  "  black  time  ;"  for  more 
little  miseries  and  discomforts  are  frequently  crowded  into  the 
first  week  at  sea,  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Hence  it  is  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
as  this  "  first  week  "  must  come  whether  the  voyage  be  one  of 
twenty  days,  fifty  days,  or  a  hundred  days,  a  voyage  to 
Australia  or  South  Britain  virtually  entails  little  more  dis- 
comfort than  a  voyage  to  America.  In  this  "  first  week  "  he  has, 
perchance,  just  parted  with  the  friends  of  his  childhood — old 
familiar  faces  are  no  longer  around  him — the  shores  of  the  old 
Land  are  still  in  sight — the  ship  and  all  on  board  are  strange— 
Btrange  faces,  strange  sounds,  strange  sights  are  everywhere — he 
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knows  no  one,  no  one  knows  him  —  be  neither  cares  to  eat  nor 
drink — dull,  desolate,  miserable,  sick,  be  tries  to  walk,  and  tmnbles 
down ;  or  steals  to  bed  to  bemoan  his  lot  with  many  a  groan  and 
growl.  But  "  durate  et  yosmet  rebus  servate  secundis" — a  few 
days,  presto,  and  the  scene  shifts — ^we  eat  like  lions,  sleep  like 
sloths — we  have  found  our  sea  legs  and  can  march  erect — we  have 
introduced  ourselyes  to  the  dog,  fed  the  poultry,  yisited  the  cook, 
explored  the  forecastle,  hailed  a  sailor,  cut  jokes  with  the  skipper, 
exchanged  good  offices  with  our  emigrant  comrades,  and  have 
become  a  meny  little  community  bound  together,  for  the  time,  by 
identity  of  interests  and  new  pursuits,  and  well  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  the  long  sea  holiday  before  us. 

Occupations  and  Amusements. — One  of  the  best  inyentions 
of  these  days  would  be  an  invention  proyiding  some  useful 
employment  for  emigrants  at  sea.  Babies,  crochet,  knittings 
embroideiy,  tart-making,  and  love-making,  pretty  well  employ 
the  ladies  of  the  ship ;  but  in  all  sea  industrial  pursuits 
their  lords  cut  but  a  sony  figure.  It  seems  as  if  some 
malignant  cannibal  deity,  cooping  them  up  for  the  spit,  had  for- 
bidden them  to  do  aught  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  grow  &t. 
The  only  really  useful  occupation  I  ever  saw  any  emigrant 
engaged  in,  was  the  one  of  making  a  fishing  net — ^an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  stitch  may  be  learned  of  any  fisher- 
man's daughter  in  ten  minutes ;  needles,  twine,  lead,  cork  and 
cord,  all  stowed  in  a  small  bag ;  and  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
devoted  to  the  occupation  would  provide  the  emigrant  with  a 
seine,  or  drag-net,  which  he  might  either  sell  on  arrival,  or 
keep  for  his  own  use.  Amateur  carpentry  and  all  gimilftT  handi- 
craft occupations  cannot  be  carried  on  at  sea ;  and  excepting 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  a  few  others,  whose  tools  and  materials 
will  pack  in  a  small  space,  there  are  few  or  no  mechanics  who 
can  continue  their  ordinary  employments  on  boaid.  Netting, 
seine  making,  is  one  of  the  few  useful  occupations  which  can 
be  pursued  on  board :  the  work  and  in^^rialft  may  be  tossed 
into  a  box  or  comer,  and  taken  up  again  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
manipulation  may  be  carried  on  below,  or  on  deck,  either 
standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  in  any  weather  and  in  almost  any 
light.    Emigrant  swelU  of  the  '  poop  west-end,'  may  take  more 
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kindly  to  the  fisherman's  needle  when  they  learn  that  the 
indostrons  emigrant  I  allude  to  was  a  poop-cabin  Nabob,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Fetre — ^who  taught  the  art  to  my  brother  and 
myself. 

Though,  however,  the  emigrant's  hands  may  be  confined  at 
sea  to  one  or  two  useful  pursuits,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
head :  he  may  profitably  devote  a  few  hours  a  day  to  a  course  of 
useful  reading,  and  thus  master  some  popular  work  on  agri- 
culture and  dairy  farming,,  on  the  sheep,  ox  and  horse ;  or  he 
may  procure  Williams'  Maori  grammar,  so  as  to  land  with  a 
useful  smattering  of  the  native  -language ;  or  he  may  practise 
sketching  in  water-colours,  so  as,  hereafter,  to  send  mamma,  or 
Eose  Ada,  a  picture  of  the  new  home  he  has  raised  in 
Zealandia. 

Mere  amwemenia  at  sea  are  easily  found  ;  and  in  a  well-con- 
ducted ship  with  a  good  captain  and  agreeable  passengers, 
things  "  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  In  the  first  place,  one 
has  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  and  chatting 
and  lounging — ^then  there  is  chess,  whist,  pistol  and  rifie  prac- 
tice, with  many  a  merry  game  on  deck  by  night  and  day — then 
song  and  dance  in  the  lustrous  tropical  moonlights,  with  kit 
and  sailor's  hornpipe  on  the  forecastle,  cornopean  and  polka 
on  the  poop  —  then  the  sights  and  incidents  of  the  ocean 
road:  the  crimson  painted  sunsets,  the  boarding  home- 
wardbounders,  catching  shark,  albatross  and  dolphin,  harpooning 
the  porpoise  and  the  albacore,  trapping  the  brilliant  nautilus, 
rousing  the  great  whale.  And  though  hours  may  come  to  every 
man  when  he  may  wish  that  the  long  playday  were  over,  and 
that  he  could  brace  up  and  get  to  work,  yet  few  will  step  ashore 
in  the  new  Land  without  casting  one  longing,  lingering  look 
behind  at  the  stout  ship  which  has  borne  them  so  gallantly  across 
the  waters  and  been  for  weeks  their  ocean-home. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 


THE  LAND-BALE  BEOULATIONS. 


Pabtakino  grieyouslj  of  the  character  of  experimental  legisla- 
tion, the  New  Zealand  Land  Begnlations  have  very  frequently 
been  altered  and  amended,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
character  of  stability  with  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  the  laws 
of  a  coontiy  relating  to  real  estate  should  be  stamped.  Last 
year,  too,  owing  to  the  Home  Government's  disallowance  of  a 
certain  Act  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  almost  all  the  existing 
Begnlations  were  supposed  to  have  been  rendered  so  nuU  and 
void  that  our  New  Zealand  friends  exclaimed  for  a  while,  and 
with  reason,  that,  in  the  matter  of  their  land-laws.  Chaos  had 
come  again.  If  to  the  mention  of  these  elements  of  confusion  I 
add  the  &ct  that  in  the  books,  papers,  lectures,  pamphlets,  prize 
essays,  and  the  like  which  are  ever  pouring  forth  about  this 
prolific  country,  scarcely  any  one  set  of  the  Begnlations  is 
described  alike,  I  shall,  I  think,  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  somewhat  humorous  complaint  of  its  being  far  easier  to  pay 
for  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  New  Zealand  than  to  find  out 
how,  and  of  whom,  and  at  what  price,  it  is  to  be  bought,  has 
been  a  complaint  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  Home 
Government,  however,  having  since  thought  well  to  *'  allow  "  a 
second  Land  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  this  injurious  state  of 
things  no  longer  exists.  This  Act,  which  might  almost  be 
intituled  the  "  Putting  to  Bights  Act,"  virtually  legalises  all 
the  present  Provincial  land-laws.  The  six  sets  of  Begula« 
tions  described  hereafter  are  now,  therefore,  free  from  all  blot 
or  taint  in  regard  to  their  validity  ;  and  though  each  Provincial 
Council  (on  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Governor  and  his 
Ministerial  advisers)  has  the  power  of  altering  the  current 
Begnlations  of  its  Province,  and  though  further  experience  may 
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lead  to  foriher  amendments  in  some  of  their  minor  clauses,  I 
believe  that,  except  in  the  Otago  set,  no  matierial  changes  are, 
as  yet,  contemplated  in  any  of  them,  and  that  my  readers  may 
calculate  that  for  the  next  six  months  at  least,  the  varions 
descriptions  of  waste-land  in  New  Zealand  will  be  open  to  them 
for  sale  and  lease  on  the  yarions  ''  tenns  and  conditions  "  set 
forth  in  the  following  pages. 

Seeing  that  each  of  onr  other  colonies  manages  to  dispose  of 
its  pnblio  lands  mide  one  code  of  Begnlations,  it  appears  to  be 
a  great  anomaly  that  Now  Zealand  should  profess  to  require  no 
fewer  than  six.*  But  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  certain  excep- 
tional features,  both  in  the  physical  configuration  of  New  Zealand 
and  in  the  manner  of  her  colonization,  which  show  that  in  elect- 
ing to  have  a  special  system  of  land-selling  for  each  of  the  six 
parts  of  the  colony,  instead  of  one  uniform  system  for  the  whole 
of  it,  the  colonists  only  did  that  which  it  was  natural  they  should 
do.  New  Zealand,  it  is  argued— a  country  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — consists  of  two  great  islands.  At 
different  periods,  six  independent  little  settlements  were  planted 
on  its  coasts  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  some  200  miles. 
Each  of  these  (Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Can- 
terbury, Otago)  was  founded  by  a  different  body  of  Pioneers, 
professing  a  different  object ;  each  settlement,  in  many  respects, 
was  an  independent  little  colony ;  and  as  the  sale  of  its  wild 
domains  formed  one  great  source  of  its  public  revenue,  and  con- 
stituted the  chief  means  whereby  its  special  colonising  views 
could  be  carried  out,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  new 
Constitution  came  into  effect,  that  each  little  community  should 
strive  to  retain  the  management  of  its  waste-lands,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  privilege  of  adopting  any  particular  code  of  Land 
Begulations  which  it  might  regard  as  being  the  most  suitable  to 
the  natural  features  of  its  locality,  and  the  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  further  colonisation  of  its  territory. 

Whether,  however,  it  would  now  be  better  policy  to  continue 

•  Hawke*8  Bay,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  "WeUington  country,  has  been 
erected  into  a  seventh  Province ;  but  at  present  its  Land  Begulations  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Wellington.  Marlborough,  formerly  a 
portion  of  Kelson,  also  erected  into  a  separate  province,  has  at  present 
been  content  to  adopt  the  very  faulty  regulations  of  Kelson. 
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to  dispose  of  the  waste-lands  of  New  Zealand  under  six  different 
local  codes,  or  to  adopt  one  general  code  for  the  whole  colony,  is 
a  question  on  which  there  exists  great  difference  of  opinion. 
The  advocates  of  the  "  six-systems  plan,"  who  belong  to  that 
political  party  among  ns  whom  we  call  "  Provincialists,"  and 
who  have  been  described  in  Chap.  X.,  contend  that  it  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  having  worked  well  in  practice,  and  that  under 
its  operation  during  the  last  few  years  some  thousands  of 
emigrants  of  a  high  class  have  been  drawn  to  the  colony,  and 
great  progress  made  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  and  in 
the  general  work  of  settlement  and  civilisation.  They  allege, 
farther,  that,  as  some  of  the  settlements  are  more  of  an  agricul- 
tural, others  more  of  a  pastoral,  character,*  the  Begulations  which 
might  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  one  might  be  the  least  suitable 
for  the  other ;  and  assert  that,  as  emigrants  are  found  to  enter- 
tain very  different  views  and  desires  as  to  how  and  at  what  price 
waste-land  should  be  made  procurable,  it  is  better  even  on  this 
account  that  there  should  be  a  variety  of  land-selling  systen^  in 
New  Zealand,  so  that  if  the  emigrant  disapproved  of  the  Begu- 
lations  of  one  province,  he  might  find  something  more  suitable 
to  his  taste  in  the  Begulations  of  another. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  small,  but  an  increasing  number, 
of  colonists  of  the  "  Centralists  "  party,  of  which  I  am  a  humble 
member,  who  argue  that  although  the  "  six-codes  plan  "  might 
be  the  best  when  the  settlements  were  in  their  infancy  and  had 
but  a  separate  isolated  existence,  yet  now  that  they  are  fast 
growing  up,  now  that  they  are  being  more  welded  together 
by  common  interests,  by  almost  daily  intercourse  and  frequent 
steam  communication,  they  should  consider  themselves  as  forming 
one  united  colony,  much  as  the  countries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  form  one  United  Kingdom ;  and  should  now  agree  to 
ordain  that  laws  so  fundamentally  important  as  laws  regulating 
the  acquisition  of  waste-land  and  real  estate  be  made  precisely 
the  same  in  one  part  of  such  united  colony  as  they  are  in  another. 
We  '*  one-code  "  advocates  contend,  too,  that  the  alleged  differ- 

*  This  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less  the  case :  the  obsenrationa  made 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  agrricultore,  show  that  squatting  must  soon 
be  abandoned  for  grazing,  and  that  we  are  every  year,  and  per  force, 
becoming  buyers  of  wild  land  rather  than  hirers  of  wild  land. 
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ences  in  the  social  and  physical  features  of  the  varions  settlements, 
now  that  we  are  all  becoming  land-buyers  and  Graziers,  rather  than 
Squatters,  are  more  imaginary  than  real ;  and  that,  aided  by  the  ex- 
perience which  has  been  gained,  one  common  mode  of  land-selling 
could  now  be  devised  which  would  prove  alike  beneficial  to  North 
and  South.  We  assert,  farther,  that  the  "  six-codes  plan  "  has  not 
worked  well ;  that,  looking  to  the  natural  advantages  of  New 
Zealand,  a  far  greater  stream  of  emigration  ought  to  have  flowed 
to  it  than  has  done,  and  that  the  few  thousands  of  people  who 
have  gone  thither  in  the  last  few  years  have  gone  not  so  much 
because  of  the  waste-land  policy  of  the  country  as  in  spite  of  it. 
We  maintain  that  the  setting  up  of  six  different  sets  of  Land 
Eegulations,  with  their  constant  liability  to  alterations,  while  it 
creates  great  confusion  in  this  country,  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  perpetuate  that  still  lingering  feeling  of  jealouEiy  between 
the  Settlements  which  was  long  so  injurious  a  feature  of  their 
colonisation ;  and  we  argue  that,  if  one  uniform  syptem  of  land- 
selling  were  now  adopted  for  the  whole  colony,  and  an  effective 
agency  established  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out, 
the  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  New  Zealand  as  an  emigra- 
tion field  might  soon  be  increased  four-fold. 

Like  many  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  we  advanced 
"Centralists,"  in  advocating  this  uniformity  of  Land  Begulations, 
are  before  our  time.  But  though  it  is  rash  to  prophesy  till 
after  the  event,  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  before  the  year 
1870  we  shall  have  one  uniform  set  of  Begulations  for  the 
whole  of  New  Zealand,  and  shall  see  our  land  and  emigra- 
tionary  interests  in  the  mother  country  managed  by  a  General 
Oflice  in  London — an  establishment  presided  over  by  some  in- 
fluential colonist  who,  in  our  New  Zealand  Government,  shall 
bear  the  title  of  "  Home  Minister ;"  and  who,  changed,  say,  every 
two  years,  and  with  a  well-earned  salary  of  1000/.  a  year,  shall 
be  at  once  the  political,  ambassadorial,  and  emigrationary  repre- 
sentative of  the  colony  in  the  mother  country. 


For  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  New  Zealand 
waste-land  laws,  it  should  be  observed  that  by  the  "  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,"  made  between  the  British  Government  and  the  natives, 
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all  the  land  of  the  iskndfl,  some  75,000,000  acres,  was  admitted 
to  be  their  property ;  and  that  the  Grovemment  pledged  itself  to 
obtain  no  portion  of  such  territory  for  the  purposes  of  colonisation 
except  by  way  of  friendly  purchase.  This  agreement  has  been 
Bcmpulously  observed.  The  whole  of  the  great  South  Island,  con- 
taining more  than  40,000,000  of  acres,  where  there  were  few  or  no 
natives,  has  been  acquired  in  this  manner ;  and  a  moderate  extent 
of  territory,  embracing  some  6,000,000  of  acres,  and  including  a 
few  fine  pastoral  and  agricultural  districts,  has  been  purchased  by 
degrees,  in  the  provinces  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Taranaki,  and 
Hawkes'  Bay,  which,  together,  constitute  the  North  Island.  The 
*'  purchasing "  is  effected  through  a  special  department  of  the 
General  Government.  The  natives,  as  they  feel  inclined  to  part 
with  fiirther  portions  of  the  magnificent  but  unused  territory 
of  some  thirty  millions  of  acres  which  they  still  possess  in  the 
North  Island ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  feel  more  or  less  dis- 
posed ^to  encourage  the  farther  spread  of  European  settlement 
among  them,  bring  forward  a  fresh  district  for  sale,  and  when 
the  bargain  is  of&cially  and  publicly  completed  by  the  Purchasing 
Department,  such  fresh  acquired  district  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  and  is  made  over  by  the  Crown  (acting  through  the 
General  Assembly)  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, who  survey  and  classify  it,  and  then  offer  it  to  the 
public  for  sale  or  lease  on  one  or  other  of  the  various  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  named. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  will  now  offer  my 
readers  a  digest  of  New  Zealand's  six  codes  of  Land  Begu- 
lations  ;  and  if,  in  going  through  it,  they  will  occasionally  refer 
to  the  following  remarks,  applicable  alike  to  each  Province,  it 
will  save  much  cumbersome  repetition  on  my  part,  and  tend, 
materially,  to  make  the  subject  clear  and  simple  to  them : — 

I. 
None  of  the  waste-lands  of  New  Zealand  are  now  purchaseable 
at  public  offices  or  agencies  established  in  this  country  for  the  sale 
of  "  Land  Orders " — as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Otago  and  Canterbury 
settlements.  The  New  Zealand  Laws,  too,  strictly  debar  any 
private  individual  from  purchasing,  leasing,   or  renting  any 
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lands  direct  from  the  Natives.  Thus,  the  public  waste-lands 
of  New  Zealand  can  now  only  be  purchased  or  leased  in  the 
Colony  by  the  purchaser  himself  on  arriyal  there  (or  by  some 
agent  he  may  have  there)  either  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

n. 

In  laying  out  any  new  township  or  district  for  settlement,  the 
Local  Government  of  each  Province  makes  adequate  public 
reserves  for  religious,  educational,  social,  and  industrial  purposes. 

m. 

Besides  the  various  classes  of  purchaseable  waste-land,  de«> 
scribed  hereafter,  each  Province  makes  a  class  called  "  Town 
Lands,"  being  lands  forming  the  sites  of  the  new  villages  and 
townships  which  are  gradually  being  laid  out  as  new  districts 
come  into  the  market  and  are  opened  for  settlement.  These 
"  Town  Lands  "  are  surveyed  in  small  lots,  generally  of  from  a 
rood  to  an  acre  or  two,  a  published  "  reserved  price "  is  at- 
tached to  each  by  the  Land  Office,  and  they  are  then  sold  at 
publicly  advertised  periodical  auctions  for  cash,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Nelson  also  make  a  class  of 
land  called  "Suburban."  This  consists  chiefly  of  narrow 
belts  of  land  circling  the  "  Town  Lands,"  laid  out  in  lots  of  a 
few  acres  for  little  garden-farms,  orchards,  paddocks,  and  the 
like,  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  lots. 

IV. 

As  a  general  practice,  the  purchaseable  '^Country  Lands  "  of  all 
classes  are  surveyed  and  mapped  off  in  lots,  and  a  map  of  them 
(open  to  public  inspection)  placed  in  the  public  Land  Office  of 
the  Province,  before  they  are  considered  open  for  purchase ;  but 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  intending  purchaser  may  have  a 
piece  of  country  land,  lying  in  some  unsurveyed  district,  surveyed 
at  his  own  expense,  and  on  completion  of  the  purchase  receive, 
as  an  equivalent,  a  certain  allowance  of  land. 

V. 

All  Country  Lands  are  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  such  manner 
as  to  distribute  among  the  various  "  lots  "  the  fsurest  possible 
apportionment  of   the    advantages    of  wood    and  water,  and 
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natoral  boundaries ;  and,  generally,  each  country  lot  has  a  fron- 
tage on  a  roadway. 

VI. 

In  the  Province  where  "  Country  Lands "  are  not  sold  by 
public  auction,  but  where  the  intending  purchaser  makes  ^'  appli- 
cation "  at  the  Land  Office  for  some  certain  lot,  and  it  happens 
that  the  same  lot  is  applied  for  on  the  same  day  by  another 
person,  it  is  put  up  to  private  auction,  confined  to  such  applicants, 
and  sold  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder. 

VII. 

All  lands  of  all  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Auckland 
"  Special  Settlement  '*  land,  are  purchaseable  only  for  cash  ;  for 
although  the  actual  conditions  are  generally  10/.  per  cent,  down, 
and  the  remainder  one  month  afterwards,  yet  one  month's  credit 
may  virtually  be  called  cash. 

vm. 

On  completion  of  the  conditions  of  purchase  of  any  lot  of 
land,  the  purchaser  receives  his  "  Grown  Grant "  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  208. 

IX. 

In  any  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  the 
lessee,  or  the  tenant,  of  any  lot  of  land  to  fulfil  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  his  purchase,  lease,  or  tenancy,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment may  cause  him  to  forfeit  all  his  interest  therein,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  land  to  some  other  person. 


Digest  of  the  Land  BegtUations  of  the  Province  of  Attddand :  enaded  by  the 
Provincial  Oovernment  of  Auckland,  aaaenUd  to  by  the  Oovemor,  and 
brought  into  operation  in  the  year  1858. 

The  Purchaseable  Lands  of  Atjokland. — These  consists  of  two 
sorts,*  viz.,  General  Country  Land,  and  Lands  for  "Special 

*  A  third  daw  was  originally  made,  namely  "  Credit  Lands  '* — ^but  as 
the  over-riding  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  before  alluded  to  as  the 
**  Patting-to-Bigbts  '*  Act,  did  away  with  all  sales  of  land  on  credit  in  New 
Zealand  {save  in  any  epcceviional  case,  where  it  might  be  land  set  apart  at 
**  Special  Settlement  Land  ),  this  third  class  of  Auckland  Waste  Lands,  as 
regards  emigrants  generally,  does  not  now  exist. 
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Settlements."  The  fonner,  in  lots  of  varions  sizes,  is  sold  to  the, 
purchasing-applicant  at  the  uniform  cash  price  of  10«.  an 
acre.  The  latter,  are  simply  portions  of  the  General  Comitiy 
Lands  which  the  authorities  may  set  apart  and  reserve  for  any 
little  body  of  people  who  may  desire  to  keep  together  in  the  new 
Land,  and  found  some  little  Settlement  of  their  own.  Here,  the 
price  per  acre  is  the  same  as  for  the  Greneral  Oonntry  Land ; 
but,  here,  the  authorities  (on  certain  light  conditions  of  "  occu- 
pancy and  improvement  '*)  have  the  power  of  granting  five  years* 
credit  to  the  purchasers. 

The  Leaaeable  and  Bentdbh  Lands  of  Auckland. — These  con- 
sist of  three  sorts,  viz.,  wild-grazing  land,  timber-cutting  land, 
and  mineral  land.  The  first  is  leaseable  in  Euns  (say  of  from 
3000  to  10,000  acres,  with  boundaries  rudely  marked  by  hill, 
post,  and  stream,)  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  5Z.  per  Bun,  with  a  further  rent  of  \l,  for  every  1000  sheep 
over  5000  which  the  Run  will  carry.*  The  Bunholder  must 
put  a  certain  regulated  quantity  of  live  stock  on  his  Bun ;  and  if 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  his  lease  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  his  Bun  be  required  for  sale,  or  other  public  purposes, 
his  occupation  must  at  once  cease.  He  may  at  any  time  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  his  Lease  (having  fulfilled  all  conditions 
thereof  up  to  the  period  of  transfer),  but  he  has  no  *'  pre-emptive 
right  of  purchase  "  to  any  portion  of  his  Run. 

Timber-cutting  Land  is  the  heavy  forest  land,  rentable  for  the 
purpose  of  splitting  and  sawing  and  selling  fencing-stu£^  and 
house  and  ship-building  timber.  Here,  the  sawyer,  or  millowner, 
who  may  wish  to  embark  in  the  timber  trade,  applies  at  the 
Land  Office  to  rent  some  piece  of  forest  land  lying  in  the 
district  the  most  suitable  for  his  operations.  The  Land  Com- 
missioner fixes  the  area  and  extent  of  the  piece,  when  the 
applicant,  on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  5Z.,  receives  an  annual 
licence,  empowering  him,  within  certain  limits,  to  fell  and  sell 
any  quantity  of  timber. 

Minercd  Land  is  land  leasable  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and 
working  any  minerals  other  than  gold.    Here,  a  lease  (for  any 

*  In  the  various  pastoral  Begnlations  of  New  Zealand,  one  Lead  of 
homed  cattle,  or  one  hone,  is  coonted  as  equivalent  to  six  sheep. 
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ntunber  of  acres  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  80)  is  granted 
to  the  applicant  for  any  nnmber  of  years  he  may  wish  not 
exceeding  21 :  the  lessee  paying  the  local  govemment  a 
royalty  or  rent  of  one-fifteenth  part  of  all  minerals  raised ;  and 
haying  the  privilege  (after  an  occupancy  of  three  years)  of  re- 
quiring that  the  land  comprised  in  his  Mining  Lease  be  put  up 
to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  10«.  an  acre,  and  sold  (but  sub- 
ject to  the  lease  thereof)  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Fbeb  GsLAirrs. — Free  grants  of  Country  Land  are  made  to 
General  Emigrants,  to  Naval  and  Military  Settlers,  and  to 
School  Teachers,  as  foUows : — 

Gensbal  EMiGBAirrs. — Mechanics  and  labourers,  and  those 
who,  in  contradistinction  to  mechanics  and  labourers,  are 
termed  "  Capitalist-Emigrants^"  (such  as  formers,  and  graziers, 
merchants,  and  traders,  retired  officers,  professional  men,  and 
all  persons  with  some  little  capital  who  do  not  go  to  the  colony 
to  work  for  wages,)  may  now  obtain  of  certain  Auckland  Agents 
residing  in  this  country,  documents  called  "Land  Orders," 
entitling  them  on  arrival  to  select  for  themselves,  out  of 
any  country  districts  open  for  settlement,  a  ''free  grant"  of 
40  acres  of  waste  land  for  each  individual  over  18  years  of  age, 
and  20  acres  for  each  individual  between  5  and  18 — capitaHst- 
emigrants  receiving  ishe  same  grants  for  any  servants,  or 
labourers,  or  friends,  or  relatives  whom  they  may  take  with 
them.  Thus,  a  single  man  would  get  40  acres;  a  manied 
couple  80  acres  ;  a  married  couple,  with,  say  2  children  under 
18, 120  acres ;  and  a  capitalist-family,  where,  counting  man  and 
wife,  sons  and  daughters,  and  servant^  there  might  be  a  party  of^ 
say  10  individuals,  would  receive  400  acres,  and  so  on;  while 
if  on  arrival,  and  on  seeing  the  country,  and  settling  their  plans, 
they  desired  to  be  owners  of  more  acres  than  their  grant  gave 
them,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy  any  unoccupied  or  un- 
reserved land  adjoining  their  grants,  at  the  common  fixed 
price  of  10«.  an  acre.  On  reaching  Auckland  the  Emigrant  has 
merely  to  present  his  "  Land  Order"  at  the  Land  Office,  and  get 
it  registered,  when  he  can  either  go  and  look  at  the  various  dis- 
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tricts  and  select  his  grant  at  once,*  or  he  can  put  the  "  Land 
Order  "  in  his  pocket,  and  select  the  grant  any  time  within  five 
years  after  his  arrival.  There  are  no  conditions  whatever  as  to 
cultivating  or  occupying  a  single  acre  of  the  grant :  the  Grantee 
may,  if  he  please,  move  on  to  it  at  once,  or  he  may  merely 
select  it,  and  choosing  to  follow  some  trade,  or  calling,  or 
pursuit,  in  the  town,  may  let  his  grant  lie  waste  and  barren, 
and  only  move  on  to  it  himself,  or  let  it,  when  it  may  suit  him 
so  to  do.  The  sole  and  simple  condition  is,  that  the  Grantee 
(and  his  &jnily  or  party,  if  he  have  one,)  shall  be  resident  some- 
where in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  for  a  period  of  four  years 
out  of  the  five  after  his  arrival,  when  the  Crown  Title  is  issued 
to  him  and  he  becomes  (and  only  then  becomes)  at  liberty,  if  it 
80  please,  to  sell  this  grant. 

Naval  and  Military  Sbttlebs. — "  Every  Naval  and  Military 
Ofi&cer,  whether  on  fall  or  half  pay,  and  every  Non  commissioned 
Officer  and  Private,  Marine,  and  Seaman,  whether  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty's  Service  or  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  may  retire  or  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  service  to  which 
he  may  belong  ;  or  who,iiaving  retired  or  obtained  his  discharge 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  has  not  selected  Land  under  any  for- 
mer Law  or  Eegulation  enabling  Naval  and  Military  Settlers  to 
select  land  £ree  of  cost,  shall  be  entitled  (in  lieu  of  an  allowance 
in  respect  of  money  expended  in  passages,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, in  respect  of  Settlers  emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  elsewhere)  to  receive  from  the  Commissioner  a  Land  Order, 
enabling  him  to  acquire  Land  free  of  cost  after  the  following 
rate: — 

Commissioned  Officer,  400  acres. 

Non-commissioned  and  Warrant  Officer,  80  acres. 

Private  Soldier,  Marine,  and  Seaman,  60  acres. 

"  Provided  always,  that  any  such  Officer,  Non-commissioned 
Officer  and  Private,  and  any  Marine  and  Seaman,  before  he 
shall  be  entituled  to  receive  any  such  Land  Order,  shall  prove  to 

*  It  should  be  observed,  though,  that  in  any  cases  where  two  or  more 
holders  of  these  Free  Grant  Land  Orders  should  happen  to  want  the 
same  piece  of  land,  it  is  put  up  to  auction,  (confined  to  such  rival  claimants,) 
at  10«.  an  acre,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  among  them. 
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the  satis£action  of  the  CommiBsioiier,  by  certificate  or  otherwise, 
that  he  retired  or  obtained  his  discharge  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  the  Province  of  Auckland;  and  any  Non-Oom- 
missioned  Officer  or  Private,  Marine,  or  Seaman  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  to  the  Commissioner  a  certificate  from  the 
(Mcer  under  whom  he  may  have  served,  of  having  during  his 
period  of  service  been  of  good  character :  provided  also,  that 
any  such  Land  Order  shall  be  applied  for  within  twelve  calendar 
months  next  after  such  retirement  or  discharge  as  aforesaid,  or 
within  three  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  those  who 
have  retired  or  been  discharged." 

School  Teaohisbb. — "  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  persons 
qualified  to  teach  in  Common  Schools  to  settle  in  the  Pro* 
vince  of  Auckland,  every  such  person  who  shall  produce  to 
the  Superintendent  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  said  Province,  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1857,  that  such  person  is 
qualified  to  teach  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  English 
Grammar,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  Land  Cider 
for  the  selection  of  80  acres  of  General  Country  Land. 

"  No  such  Land  Order  shall  be  transferable  ;  but  the  Teacher 
to  whom  the  same  shall  be  granted  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Crown 
Grant  of  the  Land  selected  by  him  under  such  Land  Order 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  Order, 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  that  such 
Teacher  has  been  engaged  during  the  whole  period  of  such  five 
years  in  teaching  youth  within  the  said  Province  in  a  Com- 
mon School  in  connection  with  the  said  Board  of  Education." 

Stock  of  Available  Land  on  Hand. — The  Government 
have  a  fair  stock  of  **  Free  Grant "  and  Country  Land  on  hand 
in  the  various  districts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  which 
are  briefly  described  at  page  129.  As  to  "  Leasable "  and 
"  Bentable "  Waste  Lands,  I  may  remark  that  although  there 
may  be  portions  of  various  districts  which  might  not  prove  too 
woody,  or  moist,  or  rough,  or  broken  for  cattle  stations,  yet  that 
no  tracts  of  country  have  yet  been  purchased  from  the  native 
owners  in  the  Province  of  Auckland  available  for  sheep  runs. 
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Timber-cntting  Lands  are,  however,  plentifal,  and  the  timber 
trade  is  one  capable  of  very  considerable  extension. 


Digeti  of  (he  Lcmd  BegulaUons  of  (he  Promnee  of  Tarcmaki :  enacted  by  (he 
Promncial  CcuncU  of  Taranaiti,  aaeented  toby  (he  Chvemor,  aiid  brought 
into  operation  in  (he  year  1855. 

Thb  Purehaseable  IiAJXDB  ov  Ta&akaki. — ^These  consist  of 
only  one  sort,  yiz.,  Bnral  Land,  o£Eered  for  sale  (in  lots  of 
yarions  sizes  of  ^m  40  to  240  acres)  at  monthly  auctions,  at  the 
miiform  reserved  price  of  10^.  an  acre,  in  manner  following: — 

"  The  biddings  at  sales  of  Bnral  Lands  shall  be  of  a  certain 
smn  per  acre,  for  a  section  to  be  immediately  afterwards  chosen 
by  the  bidder  in  any  district  dnly  declared  as  open  for  purchase ; 
all  such  districts  within  the  Province,  or  the  unsold  portions 
thereof,  being  at  every  sale  open  for  selection,  and  the  highest 
bidder  for  each  successive  choice  shall  accordingly  forthwith 
select  a  section  on  the  map  or  plan,  and  declare  his  choice  to  the 
officer  conducting  the  sale,  and  shall  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
same  section  at  such  sum  per  acre  as  he  shall  have  last  bidden. 
The  said  officer  shall,  afteir  each  selection,  proceed  to  invite 
another  set  of  biddings,  and  shall  so  continue  the  sale  on  the 
same,  and,  if  requisite,  on  the  following  day  or  days,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  any  bidder  for  a  section  at  the  upset  price  per 
acre." 

The  Leaseable  Lands  of  Tarakaki. — None  of  the  pastoral 
tracts  of  Taranaki  having  yet  been  acquired  from  the  native 
proprietors,  no  "  wild-grazing  regulations  "  have  yet  been  framed. 
Lands  known,  or  supposed,  to  be  rich  in  minerals  may  be  set 
aside  for  lease  on  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  on.  No  timber- 
cutting  licenses  are  issued  by  this  Province. 

Naval  Ain>  Militabt  Ssttlebs. — By  section  7  of  the  Taranaki 
Land  Begulations,  officers  in  purchasing  waste-land  were  entitled 
to  certain  "  remission  money,"  varying  in  amount,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  purchaser,  from  200Z.  to  600Z.  But  in  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  mentioned  in  the  introductory  remarks 
to  this  article,  and  which  might  almost  bo  described  as  being  at 
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once  a  confirmatory  and  an  oyer-riding  act,  there  stands  this 
clause: — 

«  Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Naval 
and  Military  Colonists  throughont  the  Northern  Island  of  New 
Zealand:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  Naval  and  Military 
Officers,  whether  on  fiill  or  half  pay,  and  non-commissioned 
Officers,  Privates,  Marines,  and  Seamen,  whether  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty's  service  or  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  may  retire  or  obtain  their  discharge  from  the  service 
to  which  they  may  belong,  or  who,  having  retired  or  obtained 
their  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  Provinces  of 
New  Plymouth  or  Wellington,  have  not  selected  land  under 
any  former  law  or  r^ulation  enabling  Naval  and  Military 
Settlers  to  select  land  free  of  cost,  shall  be  entitled  to  land  free 
of  cost  in  the  said  Provinces  respectively  in  like  manner  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  Naval  and  Military 
Settlers  are  entitled  to  land  free  of  cost  under  '  The  Auckland 
Waste  Lands  Act,  1858,' " 

Thus,  naval  and  military  colonists  settling  in  this  Province 
would  now  be  dealt  with  as  they  are  in  Auckland. 

Stock  ov  Available  Land  on  Hand. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment have  some  20,000  acres  of  land  for  sale ;  but  chiefly  forest 
or  bush  land.  Some  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  of  New 
Zealand,  however,  lie  in  this  Province,  close  to  the  village  town 
and  the  acyoining  hamlets ;  but  for  many  years  the  Taranaki 
natives,  adopting  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  have  persistently 
refased  to  sell  the  Grovemment  any  of  these  unused  but  beautiful 
tracts ;  and  the  scarcity  of  land  in  this  Province,  in  the  midst  of 
profuse  plenty,  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  this 
rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  Colony. 


Digett  of  the  Land  Begulatiom  of  fhe  Province  of  WeUington^heing  Begur 
lations  consuHng  partly  of  Sir  George  Grey*8  "  Oetierdl  BegulatioM  "  of 
March  1853,  and  parUy  of  '* Additional  E^uUUioiiB,  enacted  by  the  Pnh 
vincial  Council  of  WeUingtont  and  aeaerUed  to  by  the  Governor"  which 
United  Code  came  into  operation  in  the  year  1855. 

Thb  Purehaseable  Lands  of  Wxllinotok. — These  consist, 
virtually,  of  three  sorts — ^via.,  Country  Land  iffiihin  Hundreds ; 
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CoTmtry  Land  ouimde  Hundreds ;  and  Country  Land  for  small- 
farm  Settlements.  The  first  (surveyed  in  lots  of  various  sizes, 
and  with  a  published  reserved  price  attached  to  each  lot)  is 
o£Eered  for  sale  at  pubHcly-advertised  periodical  auctions  for 
cash,  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder — the  purchaser 
enjoying  certain  rights  of  commonage  on  the  neighbouring  waste- 
lands lying  within  his  Hundred.  The  second  sort  is  surveyed  in 
lots  of  various  sizes  (but  generally  not  less  than  40  acres),  and 
sold  for  cash  at  a  uniform  fixed  price  of  10«.  an  acre.  When  two 
or  more  purchasers  happen  to  apply  on  the  same  day  for  the 
same  lot  it  is  put  up  to  private  auction,  and  knocked  down  for 
cash  to  the  highest  bidder  among  such  applicants.  But  where 
the  Land  Commissioner  shall  certify  that  any  portion  of  this 
'^  Country  Land  outmde  Hundreds  (owing,  say,  to  its  hilly  or 
broken  character)  is  not  uxfrth  lOs.  an  acre,  it  is  put  up  (in  lots  of 
not  less  than  80  or  more  than  640  acres)  to  auction  at  the 
uniform  reserved  price  of  bs.  an  acre,  and  knocked  down  for  cash 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  third  sort  is  described  by  the  Begu- 
lations,  and  disposed  of,  as  follows  : — 

"  Whenever  any  Association  shall  be  formed  for  promoting 
the  settlement  and  occupation  of  any  reserve  set  apart  for  the 
site  of  small  farms,  and  shall  propose  to  the  Superintendent  a 
plan  containing  special  rules  for  encouraging  such  settlement 
and  occupation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Superintendent  (on 
being  satisfied  of  the  probable  ability  of  such  Association  to 
effect  the  speedy  settlement  of  such  reserve)  by  Proclamation  to 
vest  the  administration  of  the  land  within  such  reserve,  accord- 
ing to  such  special -rules,  in  Commissioners  appointed  by  such 
Association,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  :  Provided 
always  that  the  land  shall  be  sold  by  such  Association  at  the 
fixed  price  of  ten  shillings  per  acre,  payable  in  cash  to  the  Com- 
missioner from  time  to  time,  immediately  on  the  sale  of  every 
allotment. 

*'  Whenever  any  reserve  shall  have  been  so  made  for  the  site 
of  a  smaU-farm  settlement,  a  block  of  the  adjacent  land,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  extent  equal  to  one-third  of  ihe  reserve,  shall  by 
Proclamation  be  annexed  to  the  reserve  as  common  land,  upon 
which,  as  well  as  upon  all  unsold  lands  within  the  reserve,  every 
resident  occupier  of  land  in  the  reserve  shall  have  a  right  of 
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pasturage  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  Pro- 
clamation ;  the  proportionate  commonage  of  each  occupier  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Association  ;  and  during  such  term  none  of  the  said 
common  land  so  annexed  outside  the  reserve  block  shall  be  sold, 
nor  any  licence  for  a  run  issued  therein.  At  the  expiration  of 
such  term  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Superintendent  either  to 
renew  the  same  for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  or  to  open 
the  land  for  sale,  after  public  notice  thereof  of  not  less  than 
three  months. 

Thh  Leaseable  Lands  of  Wbllington. — These  consist"  of 
only  one  sort,  viz.,  wild-grazing  land,  leaseable  in  Buns  for 
terms  of  14  years  at  an  annually  payable  rent  of  id,  per  acre  for 
the  first  4  years,  id.  for  the  next  5  years,  and  Id,  for  the 
last  5.  Within  one  year  after  the  commencement  of  his  lease 
the  Eunholder  must  have  placed  on  his  Eun  at  least  1  ewe  for 
every  20  acres,  or  1  cow  for  every  120  acres,  and  must  keep  up 
this  minimum  number  of  breeding  stock  on  the  Eun  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  lease.  If  at  any  time  during  the  currency 
of  his  lease  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  his  Eun,  be  required  for 
sale,  or  be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  any  new  small-fEurm 
settlement,  his  occupation  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  such  portion 
of  the  Eun  must  cease  from  and  after  three  months*  notice  of  the 
completion  of  such  sale  in  the  Government  Gazette,  or  from  and 
after  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  proclamation  by  which  such  new 
settlement  is  declared  open  for  occupation.  The  Eunholder 
may  at  any  time  dispose  of  his  interest  in  his  lease  (having 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  thereof  up  to  the  period  of  transfer), 
and  he  has  a  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  (at  109.  an  acre)  to 
80  acres  surrounding  his  dwelling-place,  but  to  no  more. 

Naval  and  Militaby  Sbttlebs  receive  "  free  grants "  as  at 
Auckland  and  Taranaki. 

Stock  op  Availablb  Land  on  Hand. — Owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Local  Government  to  famish  the  public  in  this  country 
with  any  periodical  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  precision  as  to  the  description  and  quantity 
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of  the  available  land  now  open  for  pnrchaae  or  lease.*  I  may, 
however,  venture  to  state  that, although  there  maybe  portions  of 
various  districts  which  might  not  be  nnsnitable  for  cattle  stations, 
yet  that  all  the  wild-grazing  lands  both  of  this  Province  and 
Hawkes'  Bay,  as  yet  acquired  from  the  natives,  and  suitable  for 
ahe^,  are  already  fully  occupied.  In  and  about  the  various  little 
coast  settlements  described  at  page  145,  and  in  certain  localities 
on  the  east  coast,  too,  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  land  open  for 
sale  on  the  "  terms  and  conditions  "  just  named. 


Digest  of  (he  Land  Begulaiiong  of  the  Promnce  of  NeUon:  enacts  by  the 
Promrudal  Council  of  NeUon,  aesented  to  by  the  Gov&mor,  and  brought 
into  operation  in  the  year  1858. 

Thb  FurchtuedbU  Lands  of  Nelson. — These  consist  of  two 
sorts,  viz.,  Countiy  Land  of  the  first  class,  and  Country  Land  of 
the  second  class.  The  former  is  surveyed  in  lots  of  firom  10  to 
200  acres ;  a  published  reserved  price  per  acre  (a  price  varying 
j&om  10«.  to  208.)  is  attached  to  each  lot  by  the  Land  Office,  and 
the  lots  are  then  sold  at  publicly-advertised  periodical  auctions 
for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  latter  is  sold  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  difference  that  the  lots  may  vary  in  size  from  80 
to  400  acres,  and  that  the  published  reserved  price  per  acre  must 
be  some  price  between  the  lower  limits  of  5«.t  and  10».  an  acre. 

*  It  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement  if  the  Local  Government  of 
each  Province  would  cause  to  be  published  in  this  country  a  quarterly 
statement  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  position  of  the  various  classes  of 
Waste  Land  which  its  Land  Office  might  have  on  hand  for  sale  or  lease. 
To  &ame  six  codes  of  Begulations,  numbering  upwards  of  400  distinct 
clauses,  showing  the  emigrant  public  in  this  country  how  the  variops  sorts 
of  land  are  to  be  dieposed  of,  and  to  leave  them  without  the  slightest  official, 
reliable  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  province,  at  any  particukr 
time,  possesses  all  the  lands  it  professes  to  sell  or  lease,  is  surely  a  some- 
what unwise  and  unprofitable  mode  of  procedure.  Indeed,  if  the  Local 
Governments  cannot  find  time  to  famish  such  periodical "  Land  State- 
ments," I  think  the  General  Government  might  well  (in  part^  supply  the 
omission  by  devoting  a  page  or  two  of  their  admirable  publication,  the 
Kew  Zealand  Blue  Book,  to  the  purpose  of  showing  intexMling  emigrants 
in  (this  country  what  land  they  could  really  buy  or  hire  in  New  Zealand 
if  they  went  there,  and  what  province  possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  peculiar  sort  they  wanted. 

t  The  original  Begulations  aUowed  the  reserved  price  to  be  as  low  as 
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The  Lecaeakle  and  BenUible  Lands. — These  consist  of  three 
sorts,  yiz.,  wild-grazing  land,  timber-cutting  huid,  and  mineral 
land.  The  former  are  leased  in  Bnns,  for  terms  of  14  years,  at 
the  annually  payable  rent  of  id.  per  acre  for  the  first  7  years,  and 
Id.  per  acre  for  the  last  7 — the  conditions  as  to  termination  of 
occupancy,  quantity  of  stock,  and  80-acre  pre-emptive  right  of 
purchase,  being  substantially  the  same  as  in  Wellington. 

Mineral  lands  and  timber-cutting  lands  are  leaseable  and 
rentable  on  much  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  in  Auckland, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  no  timber-cutting  licence  shall 
be  issued  for  more  than  10  acres. 

Stook  ov  Availablb  Land  on  Hand. — Here,  again,  the 
remarks  as  to  the  deficiency  of  official  information  made  in 
regard  to  Auckland  and  Wellington  apply  equally  to  Nelson. 
As  will  appear  ^m  the  remarks  at  page  149,  Nelson  perhaps 
contains  less  available  land,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  than  any 
other  Province.  In  the  Wairau  (now  a  portion  of  the  new 
Province  of  Marlborough),  and  in  certain  districts  Ijing  nearer 
the  town,  a  fair  supply  of  perhaps  both  sorts  of  the  purchaseable 
Oountiy  Land  may  probably  exist ;  but,  without  further  explora- 
tions along  the  west  coast  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Pro- 
vince should  reveal  any  more  pastoral  tracts,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Nelson,  as  in  Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  the  "  sheep  countiy  " 
is  already  occupied.  Nelson,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals,  and  at  present  takes  rank  as  the  most  auriferous  of  the 
Provinces ;  while  around  l^e  hundred  harbours  of  her  Cook's 
Strait  seaboard  there  are  forest  lands  sufficient  to  supply  timber 
for  many  generations. 


Digest  of  the  Land  Begnlations  of  ike  Province  of  Canterbury :  enacted  by 
the  Prtmndal  Council  of  Cwnterhuryf  assented  to  by  the  Governor,  and 
broiight  into  operation  in  the  year  1856. 

The  Purchaseable  Lands  of   Cantsbbxtbt. — These  consist 
only  of  one  sort,  viz.,  Bural  Land,  surveyed  in  lots  of  not  less 


2$.  6d.  per  acre ;  but  the  late  over-riding  Act  of  the  General  Aesembly 
decrees  that  no  public  waste-land  in  New  Zealand  shall  anywhere  be  pur- 
chaseable at  a  lower  price  than  Sa.  an  acre. 
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than  20  acres,  and  purchaseable  at  the  uniform  fixed  price  of 
21,  per  acre,  cash. 

Leaseable  and  Rentable  Lands. — These  consist  of  two  sorts, 
viz.,  wild-grazing  land,  and  timber-cutting  land.  The  former 
is  occnpied  in  the  form  of  yearly  tenancies,  renewable  eyery 
May  till  the  year  1870,  on  the  following  terms : — For  a  Bun  of 
1000  acres,  a  rent  of  1/.  for  every  100  acres ;  for  a  Eun  of  1000 
and  less  than  5000  acres,  2d,  an  acre  for  the  first  1000  acres, 
and  Id.  per  acre  for  every  additional  acre ;  for  a  Eun  of  5000 
acres,  and  more,  \d,  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second  years,  \d, 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  ^d.  for  the  fifth  and  every  subse- 
quent year.  Tenancy  over  any  portion  of  the  Eun  to  expire 
when  such  portion  is  wanted  for  sale  or  public  reserves. 
Tenants  of  Euns  under  5000  acres  to  have  pre-emptive  right  of 
purchasing  a  twentieth  part  of  the  run  for  a  homestead  at  2/. 
per  acre,  and  tenants  of  larger  Euns  to  have  pre-emptive  right 
of  purchasing  250  acres,  comprising  the  homestead,  at  the  same 
rate.  K  at  any  time  during  the  first  four  years  after  the  issue 
of  the  licence  tiie  quantity  of  stock  on  the  Eun  shall  be  less  than 
that  ^originally  required  (viz.,  one  sheep  for  every  two  acres,  or 
one  head  of  great  cattle  for  every  120  acres),  or  during  the  next 
three  years  less  than  twice  that  amount,  or  during  any  subse- 
quent period  less  than  three  times  that  amount,  the  Waste-Lands 
Board  may  declare  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  such  Eun  to  be 
forfeited. 

Timber-cutting  Land  is  rentable  on  much  the  same  terms  as 
in  Auckland, 

Stook  of  Availablb  ItAJXD  ON  Hand. — There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  land,  contiguous  to  various  of  the  new  villages  and 
townships,  open  for  purchase ;  but  here,  as  in  Wellington  and 
Nelson,  Hawke's  Bay,  the  wild-grazing  lands  suitable  for  sheep 
have  been  taken  up;  and  without  tracts  of  pastoral  countiy 
exist  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Province,  or  near  its  mid-southern 
boundaries,  not  a  single  good  sheep  run  could  now,  I  think,  be 
obtained  in  the  whole  Province.* 

*  The  reader  should  distinctly  understand  that,  in  speaking  thus  of  the 
**  Pastoral  Lands  "  of  Canterbury,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  Provinces, 
I  am  speaking  of  lands  which  could  he  leated  from  the  Local  Oovemment, 
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JHgest  of  the  Land  JRegulationa  of  tJie  Province  of  Otago :  enacted  hy  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Otago,  assented  to  by  the  Governor,  and  brought 
into  operation  in  the  year  1856. 

The  Purchcueable  JjANBB  op  Otago. — These  consist  of  only 
one  sort,  viz.,  Enral  Land,  surveyed  in  lots  of  yaiious  sizes  (but 
not  less  than  ten  acres)  and  purchaseable  at  the  fixed  uniform 
cash  price  of  10«.  an  acre — ^but  with  the  condition  that  the 
purchaser  shall,  within  a  period  of  four  years,  expend  upon  the 
lot,  in  the  general  work  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  a  gross 
sum  equal  to  a  rating  of  21,  per  acre.  Waste  lands,  however, 
lying  outside  the  boundaries  of  Hundreds  (to  the  extent  of 
G00,000  acres)  are  (or  were,)  purchaseable  in  blocks  of  not  less 
than  2000  acres  at  the  uniform  price  of  10^.  an  acre,  without  the 
condition  of  expending  2L  an  acre  on  them. 

Some  alterations  have,  however,  been  proposed  in  the  Otago 
Begulations:  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  price  of  the 
Eural  Land  1/.  per  acre  instead  of  lOs. ;  and  if  this  be  done  I 
should  imagine  that  the  "  improvement  clause  "  will  be  struck  out. 
It  would  appear,  too,  that  purchasers  of  these  first-mentioned 
rural  lots  have  certain  rights  of  commonage  over  the  neighbour- 
ing waste-lands  lying  within  the  Hundred,  at  the  rate  of  5^. 
per  head  per  annum  for  cattle,  and  Is.  per  head  for  sheep ;  but 
clause  5G  of  the  Begulations  (the  clause  which  professes  to 
define  the  persons  who  shall  enjoy  these  rights  of  commonage) 
is  so  obscurely  worded  that  a  casual  reader  might  well  suppose 
that  the  actual  Landowners  within  the  Hundred  were  not 
included  among  such  persons.  Lideed,  the  whole  of  the  vo- 
luminous pastoral  clauses  of  the  Otago  Begulations  have  been 
drawn  up  with  great  disregard  to  lucidity ;  while  such  is  the 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  "Bun-holding"  conditions,  that 
they  permit  the  doubt  to  arise  whether,  in  addition  to  the  rent 
named  below,  the  Bunholder  may  not  be  liable  to  that  extra 
rent,  or  assessment  of  Id.  per  head  for  sheep,  and  6d.  per  head 
for  cattle,  mentioned  in  section  9,  clause  50. 


first  hand,  on  (he  common  Qovemment  terms.  In  Canterbury,  and  else- 
where, the  new  comer  would  probably,  on  certam  terms,  be  able  to  procure 
a  stocked,  or  part  stocked,  Bun,  or  portion  of  a  Bun,  second  hand,  from 
some  Bunholder  who  had  made  his  little  fortune,  or  who  was  withdrawing 
for  a  time  from  sheep-farming  pursuits. 
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The  Leaseable  Lands. — These  consist  of  three  sorts,  viz., 
wild-grazing  land,  mineral  land,  and  timber-cutting  land.  The 
fmst  is  leased  in  Eons,  for  fourteen  years,  on. the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  in  Auckland ;  but  with  this  yery  important  excep- 
tional provision,  namely,  that  "  during  the  currency  of  antf  lease 
granted  or  to  he  granted  of  any  Run  for  sheep  or  cattle  situated 
outside  of  any  Hundred  proclaimed  or  to  he  proclaimed  (if  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  lease  shall  he  and  continue  to  he 
duly  fulfilled)^  the  land  forming  such  Run  shall  not  he  liable  to 
he  soldy  without  consent  of  the  Lessee,  anything  to  the  contrary 
herein  contained  notwithstanding*' 

Lands  supposed  to  contain  minerals  are  leaseable  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  in  Auckland ;  and 
timber-cutting  lands  are  rentable  in  portions  of  such  extent  as 
the  Land  Board  may  set  o£^  at  a  yearly  license  fee  of  not  less 
thanl/. 

Stock  op  Available  Laih)  on  Hand. — The  observations  made 
on  the  other  Provinces  in  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  official 
information,  apply  equally  to  Otaga.  Li  this  province,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  of  the  others,  there  is  virtually  a  fair  supply  of 
available  land  open  for  purchase;  but  here  as  in  Canterbury  the 
sheep-runs  are  occupied — though  it  is  not  improbable,  I  ihink, 
that  the  southern  country  around  Foveaux  Straits  may  present 
some  fine  grazing  tracts  not  yet  taken  up. 


Having  thus  presented  my  readers  with  a  digest  of  our  six 
sets  of  New  Zealand  Land  Eegulations,  I  will  now  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  salient  features  of 
each  of  them. 

The  Auckland  Regulations.— Here,  the  most  original  feature 
is  the  section  providing  the  40-acre  free  grant.  To  a  person 
living  in  an  old,  densely-peopled  country,  like  England,  where 
there  are  upwards  of  300  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile,  and 
where  land  is  so  scarce  and  dear,  and  men  so  cheap  and  plen- 
tifdl,  that  the  price  of  even  a  single  acre  of  common  farm  land 
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often  amomits  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  a  man's  whole  year's 
wages  would  amount  to  who  helped  to  till  that  acre,  it  might,  at 
first,  appear  incredible  that  any  oountiy  should  actually  ofiEer  to 
give  away  forty  acres  of  its  wild  land  in  order  to  add  one  man 
to  its  population.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
exact  reverse  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  state  of  thing?  which 
exists  in  a  young  country  like  New  Zealand :  there,  men  are 
scarce  and  dear ;  acres,  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  ProyinGe 
of  Auckland  is  almost  half  as  large  as  England,  and  is  probably 
capable  of  supporting  four  or  five  millions  of  people  in  easy 
plenty — ^but  the  entire  population  of  the  Province  of  Auckland 
Native  and  European,  is  but  60,000,  a  smaller  number  of  people 
than  is  often  found  in  a  single,  second-class,  English  town ;  and  the 
area  of  the  country  would  show  a  proportion  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  every  head  of  the  European  population.  A 
young  country  like  New  Zealand,  however  great  its  size,  fine  its 
climate,  and  rich  its  soU,  is  little  better  than  a  barren  rock 
while  it  has  no  people,  no  inhabitants,  to  turn  size  and  soil  and 
climate  to  account ;  and  population  is  just  as  necessary  to  such 
a  country,  to  make  it  grow  and  flourish,  as  food  is  necessary  for 
the  body. 

Speoial  Sbttlrmknt  Lands. — ^Another  novel  and  important 
feature  in  the  Auckland  Begulations  is  the  setting  apart  of 
blocks  of  country  land  for  "  Special  Settlements,"  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  providing  suitable  locations  for  any  small  emigrant 
communities  formed  in  this  countiy  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
"  free  grants  "  in  compact  Uocks,  and  of  settling  in  New  Zealand 
in  little  semi-independent  bodies.  In  this  manner,  many  of  the 
petty  difficulties  and  disagreeables  of  emigration  might  be  spared. 
In  this  manner,  too,  a  body  of  Lincolnshire  colonists  has  been 
located  at  Monganui ;  another  party  from  the  Isle  of  Man  have 
formed  a  little  *'  Manx  Settlement ;"  and  two  or  three  flourishing 
little  communities  of  Nova  Scotian  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
settlers  have  been  planted  at  Wangarei.  A  little  party  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty  families  (relatives,  or  neighbours,  or  persons  of 
similar  religious  opinions)  emigrating  to  New  Zealand  in  a  body 
might  derive  many  substantial  advantages  from  the  co-operative 
nature  of  the  movement.    I  have  made  some  remarks  on  this 
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subject  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  I  should  always  be  happy  to 
render  the  promoters  or  leaders  of  any  "  Special  Settlement " 
party  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  carrying  out  their  views. 

Naval  and  Militabt  Settlbbs. — ^My  readers  of  this  order  will 
observe  that  they  are  eligible  for  the  '^  free  grant,"  only  in  case  Oiey 
wiU  desert  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ike  grant.  I  am 
unable  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  condition,  and  have  never 
yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  member  of  the 
Auckland  Government,  or  with  any  agent  of  the  Auckland 
Government,  who  could  give  me  the  slightest  satisfactory  expla- 
nation as  to  its  aim  and  object.  It  may  be,  that  the  whole 
system  of  '^  grants,"  whether  made  to  military  or  civilian  emi- 
grants, is  a  bad  system,  springing  j&om  a  false  view  of  the  true 
art  of  colonization.  But,  if  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
"  grants  "  are  to  be  made  to  Military  and  Naval  Settlers,  I  am 
unable  to  see  on  what  grounds  of  equity  or  common  sense  they 
are  to  be  made  only  to  men  who  will  abandon  the  service  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  them.  I  apprehend  that  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Auckland  Legislature  to  o£Per  special  grants  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  mainly  these : — ^that,  as  the  principle 
of  our  colonies  contributing  men  or  money  to  their  own  defence, 
is  daily  becoming  a  more  popular  one,  it  would  be  desirable,  by 
means  of  special  grants  of  land,  to  seek  to  attract  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Auckland  a  body  of  men  fanuliar  with  arms,  who 
might  lead  the  colonists  in  their  organization  of  *'  Artillery  Com- 
panies "  and  "  Eifle  Corps."  The  retired  soldier  or  sailor  who 
may  take  lOOOZ.  and  half-a-dozen  sons  and  daughters  to  New  Zea- 
land is  not,  except  in  regard  to  his  fighting  qualifications^  one  whit 
more  valuable  an  addition  to  the  population  than  the  civilian, 
the  younger  son,  the  barrister,  the  medical  man,  or  the  agricul- 
turist, who  may  do  the  same.  Bed-coat  or  blue-jacket  receives 
his  special  grant,  because,  in  addition  to  those  general  merits 
as  a  tiller  of  soil  and  a  raiser  of  exports,  which  he  possesses 
in  common  with  the  civilian,  he  has  the  special  merit 
of  being  a  settler  who  can  use  both  sword  and  plough.  As, 
then,  the  special  grant  is  made  him  because^  and  only  because,  he 
has  been  soldier  or  sailor,  why  should  it  not  be  made  him  just 
the  same  whether  he  left  the  service  for  privaie  reasons  in  1859, 
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Of  left  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  grant  in  1860  ? 
Indeed,  this  arbitrary  condition  that  no  officer  shall  have  a 
**  grant "  vnthoui  he  actually  abandon  his  profession  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  the  grant,  is  one  which  should  at 
once  be  swept  away.  It  debars  hundreds  of  retired  officers 
(admirable  settlers  with  rising  sons  and  daughters,  and  1000/. 
or  2000/.  of  cash  capital)  from  profiting  by  the  naval  and 
military  danses  of  the  Begalations ;  while  it  is  utterly  frnitLess 
and  inoperative  in  regard  to  officers  who  are  still  in  the  service, 
inasmuch  as  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  military  or  naval  officer 
would  be  simple  enough  to  desert  his  profession,  because,  if  be 
did  so,  the  Province  of  Auckland  would  present  him  with  200/. 
worth  of  waste  land.  Betired  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, seamen,  privates,  and  marines,  should,  however,  recollect 
that  although  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  provision 
they  may  not  be  eligible  for  the  "  special  grant,"  described  in 
the  Digest  of  the  Auckland  Begnlations,  they  can  drop  their 
ez-militaiy  or  ex-naval  character,  and  apply  for  and  obtain  the 
common  40-acre  grant  for  themselyes  and  fajnilies,  just  like  the 
common  emigrant  and  the  civilian. 

Tabanaei. — The  only  novel  feature  in  these  Begnlations  is 
this,  that  at  the  land-auction  the  purchaser  does  not  bid  so  much 
per  acre  for  some  lot  which  the  auctioneer  names  and  puts  up ; 
but  bids  so  much  per  acre  for  some  lot  to  be  afterwards  qhosen 
by  himself^  should  the  hammer  fall  to  him  as  the  bidder  who 
offers  the  highest  price  per  acre  for  one  or  other  of  the  various 
parcels  of  land  standing  in  the  catalogue  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  system  of  selling  the  agricultural  wild  lands  of  a  colony 
by  auction  is  a  system  which  is  being  abandoned  by  all 
popular  emigration  fields.  It  exposes  the  bondrfide  buyer  of 
land  to  all  the  trickeries  of  the  sale-room ;  arms  every  idle 
speculator  and  land-sharking  capitalist  with  a  most  injurious 
power  over  the  small  industrial  purchaser ;  and  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  land-sale  half-holiday,  with  its  wine  and 
whiskey,  of  the  claptrap  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  rivalry  inse- 
parable from  auction-bidding,  not  unfrequently  draws  from  the 
little  purse  of  the  agricultural  emigrant  and  the  rising  labourer 
such  a  price  for  his  waste  land  as  may  render  him  for  years 
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powerless  to  cultiyate  his  costly  bargain  either  with  advantage 
to  the  oommuniiy  or  with  profit  to  himself. 

In  framing  the  Taranaki  Land  Begulations,  the  FroYincial 
Coimcil  appears  to  haye  been  partly  awake  to  these  eyils,  and  to 
have  hoped  that  they  might  be  somewhat  moderated  by  the 
plan  of  the  bidder  declaring  his  lot  only  after  it  was  knocked 
down  to  him.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  provision  is  a  good  one, 
inasmuch  Tas  it  is  clear  that  if  the  hond-fide  agricultural  buyer, 
say  A.,'^bade  30«.  an  acre  for  some  lot  he  had  secretly  fixed  on, 
speculators^^B,  0,  and  D,  not  knowing  what  lot  he  had  picked 
out,  would  be  less  likely  to  venture  in  the  dark  on  outbidding  him. 

But  this  exceptional  practice  of  declaring  the  lot  on  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  can  only  partially  mitigate  the  inherent  evilB  of  the 
auction  system  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  our  Taranaki  and 
Nelson  friends,  arriving  by  degrees  at  sounder  views  of  the  art 
of  colonization,  will  determine  that,  whatever  may  be  the  price 
per  acre  they  fix  on  their  country  lands,  it  shall  at  least  be  a 
vaulorm,  fixed  price — as  at  Auckland,  Oanterbuiy,  Otago,  and,  to 
Qome  extent,  at  Wellington. 

Wellington. — The  Begulations  of  this  Province  call  for  no 
particular  comment :  here,  as  at  Auckland,  encouragement  is 
held  out,  in  the  '^  smaU-fann  settlements,"  for  the  formation  of 
associated  bodies  of  emigrants  desirous  of  founding  some  little 
township  or  community  of  their  own ;  and  here  the  auction 
system,  though  in  existence,  is  confined  to  the  disposal  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  lands. 

Nelson. — The  Nelson  Begulations  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
selling  no  class  of  waste  land  save  and  except  by  auction ;  and, 
coupling  this  fiict  with  the  observations  made  on  the  auction 
system  in  the  remarks  on  New  Plymouth,  I  have  no  hesitaticm  in 
according  to  the  Nelson  Begulations  the  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  worst  in  New  Zealand. 

Cantkrbuby.— The  marked  feature  in  the  Begulations  of  this 
Province  is  the  higher  value  put  on  the  land — the  fixed  price  of 
country  land  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Otago,  being  10«.  an 
acre,  whilst  in  Canterbury  it  is  21   To  account  for  this  apparent 
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anomaly,  my  readers  should  miderstand,  first,  that  owing  to  the 
more  level  and  easily  cleared  character  of  the  comitiy,  Canter- 
bury land  is  held  by  the  Canterbnry  people  to  be  more  valuable 
than  much  of  the  land  in  the  North  Island ;  and,  secondly,  that 
as  in  railway  economics  there  was  a  rivaloos  broad  and 
narrow  gauge  school,  so  in  colonisation  economics  is  there 
a  rivalous  high  and  low  price  school — the  former,  consist- 
ing of  those  who  would  attach  a  comparatively  high  price  to 
wild  land ;  the  latter,  of  those  who  would  keep  the  price  low. 
Both  these  schools  have  found  disciples  in  New  Zealand :  Can- 
terbury has  ever  been  a  believer  in  the  good  policy  of  the  *'  high 
price,"  or  rather  of  the  "  sufficient  price,"  as  it  is  called ;  while 
Auckland  has  ever  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  ^^Ipw 
price." 

I  should  be  sorry  to  infiict  on  my  readers  a  statement  of  a 
tithe  of  the  pleas  and  reasonings  which  have  been  advanced  by 
either  party  in  support  of  its  fiAvourite  theory.  The  main 
arguments  of  the  "  high  price  "  school  against  a  "  low  price  "  for 
land,  are,  however,  reducible  to  three,  and  may  be  stated  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  : — 1st.  That  under  a  "  low  price  "  no  fund  is 
raised  by  land  sales  wherewith  labour  can  be  imported,  and 
wherewith  roads  and  bridges  and  other  improvements  necessary 
to  give  value  to  the  wild  land  can  be  made ;  and  that  land  at 
two  pounds  an  acre  in  a  settlement  where  labour  is  readily 
obtainable,  and  where  roads  and  good  access  to  near  markets 
exist,  may  be  considerably  cheaper  to  buy  and  cultivate  than 
land  at  two  ahiUinga  per  acre  where  these  things  are  not  found. 
2nd.  That  under  a  "  low  price  "  system,  mechanics  and  labourers 
rush  to  the  Land  Office  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  Colony,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land, 
when  they  do  one  of  two  things — ^that  is,  they  either  move  on  to 
the  land  and  try  to  cultivate  it  without  5/.  of  capital  to  help 
them,  in  which  case  they  become  mere  little  pauper  proprietors, 
and,  not  appearing  in  the  labour-market,  leave  agriculturists  and 
employers  without  labour ;  or  they  do  not  move  on  to  the  land, 
but  cluster  together  in  the  villages  or  towns ;  in  which  case, 
tracts  of  wild  land  in  the  neighbourhood  are  kept  lying  waste 
and  barren,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a  most  injurious  dis- 
persion of  the  new  settlement,  and  which  tends  to  drive  the 
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real  cultivators  of  the  soil  (agriculturists,  grasders,  dairy  farmers, 
and  others)  into  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  wilderness, 
where  roads,  bridges,  and  markets  have  either  not  penetrated,  or 
where  roads,  bridges,  and  markets  are  few  and  £ur  between. 
8rd.  That  the  '*  low  price  "  system  without  any  conditions  as  to 
cultivating  the  land,  or  without  the  imposition  of  some  effectiyo 
wild-land  tax,  enables  any  grasping  capitalist  or  land-shark  to 
buy  up  and  monopolise  tracts  of  country  which,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  smaller  cultivators  and  the  injury  of  the  public,  he 
may  retain  in  their  barren  state  until  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  the  labours  of  the  community  have  forced  up  the  value  of 
them  some  hundreds  per  cent.,  when,  choosing  to  sell,  he 
pockets  large  sums  for  a  property  which  he  has  done  nothing  to 
create,  but  which  has  been  built  up  for  him,  the  lazy  drone,  by 
the  hard  labours  of  the  neighbour  bees. 

On  the  other  side,  the  advocates  of  a  comparatively  ^'  low 
price  "  for  wild  land  contend,  and  I  think  with  great  reason, 
Ist.  That  most  men  who  emigrate  at  aU  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  land  and  creating  some  little  freehold  estate ;  that  if  a 
high  price  like  21,  per  acre  be  the  price  a  man  has  to  pay  for  his 
wild  acres,  and  he  wants  a  few  hundred  acres,  the  first  cost  of 
his  raw  land,  coupled  with  his  heavy  expenses  in  reaching  the 
distant  colony,  amount  to  so  large  a  sum,  that  by  the  time  he 
has  fairly  pWted  himself  on  his  land  his  little  capital  is  ex- 
hausted, and  he  has  no  money  left  wherewith  to  employ  labour 
and  commence  the  cultivation  of  it.  2nd.  That  the  quick  pur- 
chase of  land  by  the  labourer  when  the  price  is  low  does  not  (as 
is  alleged)  altogether  remove  him  from  the  labour  market,  inas- 
much as,  for  some  time  at  least,  he  must  and  does  work  for  an 
employer  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  a  little  cash  wherewith 
to  purchase  necessaries ;  and  that,  looking  at  this  and  at  the 
&ct  that  under  a  *'  low  price  "  system  hundreds  of  labourers  will 
introduce  themselves  into  the  new  country  (or  will  be  carried 
there  by  capitalist-emigrants),  who  would  not  be  seen  there 
under  any  other  system,  the  rates  of  labour  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  low  in  a  "  low  price  "  settlement  as  in  a  "  high  price  " 
one.*     drd.  That  the  great  want  of  all  young  countries  i&popu' 

*  This  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  at  Oanterbury :  labour  has  long 
been  some  50  per  cent  higher  there  than  in  Auckland. 
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laiionj  bringing  with  it  capital  and  labour,  and  that  a  'Mow 
price  "  for  land  operates  as  such  a  powerful  allurement  both  to 
what  are  called  "  capitalist-emigrants  "  and  to  "  working  men," 
that  the  colony  or  emigration  field  which  offers  this  inducemen 
will  increase  considerably  feuster  in  population,  and  make  £eu: 
greater  progress,  than  the  colony  or  emigration  field  where  the 
price  of  waste  land  is  high. 

Otaoo. — The  most  striking  peculiarity  here  is  the  condition 
that  the  purchaser  shall  within  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
purchase,  show  a  gross  expenditure  in  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  his  lot  of  a  sum  equal  to  2/.  per  acre.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  fetter  the  emigrant-buyer 
of  waste-land  with  any  conditions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  it. 
But  looking  at  the  low  price  and  good  quality  of  Otago's  rural 
land,  and  recollecting  the  evils  inflicted  on  a  young  community 
by  speculative  capitalists  buying  up  blocks  of  country  and  keep- 
ing them  in  the  ^'  wUdemess-state  "  until  their  value  might  be 
centupled  by  the  incoming  of  population,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  "  improvement-condition  "  of  the  Otago  Eegulations  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  judicious  one — for  while  it  does  not  press  hard  on 
the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases 
would  be  found  to  have  improved  his  land  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  that  of  21.  per  acre,  it  is  well  calculated  to  prevent 
the  unfruitful  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  speculator  and  land 
shark. 


Such  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  six  voluminous  sets  of  Land 
Begulations  which  the  various  provinces  of  New  Zealand  have 
thought  fit  to  set  up  ;  and  though  two  or  three  of  them  present 
some  excellent  features,  not  one  of  them,  I  think,  is  free  from 
some  very  grave  defects.  The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
wild  lands  of  a  new  country  is,  however,  a  question  partaking 
so  much  of  the  character  of  a  dry  discussion  on  a  point  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  the  great 
majority  of  my  readers  I  might  well,  perhaps,  in  a  volume  of 
this  unpretending  character,  pass  it  over  without  a  word.  Still, 
as    the  wild   lands  of  a  young  colony  form  its  great  public 
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exchequer,  supplying  half  its  revenue  and  three-fourths  of  its 
people,  the  best  mode  of  managing  such  an  exchequer  is  a  yeij 
important  consideration ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  work  it  should 
appear  that  space  can  be  afforded  for  an  appendix,  I  will  venture, 
there  to  sketch  that  (fancied)  model  Set  of  Land  and  Immign^ 
tion  BegulationB,  which  some  experience  of  emigrants  and  emi- 
gration, and  a  long  observation  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
"  Wild-Land  Laws,'*  both  of  New  Zealand  and  of  other  colonies, 
lead  to  believe  would  be  the  most  popular  and  productive  set, 
which  eveiy  province  of  New  Zealand  could  now  adopt. 

The  pastoral  Begulations  of  the  various  provinces  are,  how- 
ever, so  faulty  and  unfur,  that  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  finding 
myself  left  at  the  end  without  space  to  touch  on  them ;  but  will 
here,  with  the  reader's  permission,  offer  a  remark  or  two  on 
their  leading  features,  and  suggest  the  remedy  for  a  veiy  grave 
defect  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  runs  through  each  and  all  of 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wild  grazing,  or  Emiholding, 
Begulations  of  the  various  Provinces  are  substantially  alike  ;* 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  one  great  paramount  objection  applies 
to  each  and  aU  of  them,t  namely  this — tfuU  in  limiting  the  Run- 
holders*  ^^pre-emptive  right  of  purchase "  to  a  mere  patch  of 
eighty  acres  %  round  his  dweUing  they  treat  him  with  singular 

*  The  rental  of  the  Bun,  the  asaessment  per  head  on  the  stock,  and 
certain  ounor  conditions,  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  each  Province ; 
but  they  do  not  vary  much,  and  these  things  are  matters  of  but  secondary 
importance  to  the  Bunholder,  compared  witli  the  ^at  matter  of  "  seonzity 
of  tenure,"  and  the  still  greater  one  of  **  pre-emptive  rlKht." 

f  Another,  and  a  very  important  objection,  though  relatively  a  minor 
one,  might  also  be  rai^  against  all  the  Pastoral  Regulations,  except 
against  those  of  Otago— namely,  that  when  any  Bun  or  any  portion 
thereof  be  required  for  sale,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  the  **  notice  ** 
given  to  the  Bunholder  to  cease  occupation  and  taKe  away  his  stock  is  far 
too  short  and  sudden.  Otago  appears  to  have  become  sensible  of  the 
injustice  of  subjecting  the  Bunholder  to  this  capricious  insecurity  of 
tenure,  and  by  an  amendment  in  her  original  Begulations,  provides  by 
clause  3  (given  in  the  Digest)  that  when  once  the  fourteen  years*  lease  has 
been  granted,  nothing  shall  be  goffered  to  disturb  the  Bunholder  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  tenure— a  provision,  perhaps,  which  goes  too  fart 
and  one  which  may  be  liable  to  inflict  injury  in  an  opposite  direction. 

X  Canterbury,  certainly,  allows  a  more  extended  "  pre-emptive  right " — 
but  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  Canterbury  even  does  not  go 
half  far  enough — ^though  in  practice,  looking  to*the  21.  per  acre  price,  it  is 
probable  that  she  gives  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  to  quite  as  great 
an  extent  as  Bimholders  will  generally  care  to  profit  by. 
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impolicy  and  injustice,  Mj  readers  should  imderst&iid  that  the 
New  Zealand  Btmholder  (or  "  Squatter,"  as  he  is  somewhat  vul- 
garly and  inaptly  called)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  New  Zealand  conununity :  a  true  working  bee,  annually 
producing  a  goodly  store  of  flesh  and  fleece,  and  hoof  and  horn. 
Bunholders,  in  fact,  and  Agriculturists  are  the  two  classes  of  the 
community  who  raise  from  the  soil  nine-tenths  of  the  colony's 
exports ;  and  merchants  and  traders  (mere  buyers  and  sellers), 
and  mechanics  and  labourers,  may  be  said,  for  the  most  part,  to 
revolve  round  Bunholders  and  Agriculturists,  and  to  live  on  and 
by  the  products  and  profits  which  these  create  from  the  land  for 
the  common  good.  But  it  is  not  alone  because  the  Bunholder 
produces  most  of  the  young  colony's  wealth  that  he  is  so  valu^ 
able  a  member  of  the  colony's  population — ^the  very  manner  in 
which  he  produces  this  wealth,  the  very  "  mode  and  method  "  by 
which  he  stocks  the  export  market,  is  one  which  gives  him  an 
additional  claim  on  the  goodwill  of  the  community.  The  Bun- 
holder,  we  must  recollect,  is  ever  the  pioneer  of  civilization — it 
is  he  who  with  his  flocks  and  herds  first  advances  to  do  battle 
with  the  waste,  and  who  shows  the  road  whereby  less  hardy 
spirits  may  follow  in  his  track,  dotting  the  wilderness  in  their 
progress  with  glebe  and  garden  and  spire  and  town.  He  is  not 
only  a  producer  of  wealth  himself,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
duction in  others.  Both  for  what  he  docs,  and  for  the  manner 
of  his  doing  it,  no  member  of  the  New  Zealand  communiiy 
merits  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  New  Zeahtnd  public 
than  the  Bunholder ;  and  if  at  his  request  the  community  were 
to  make  some  little  sacrifice  of  public  interests  for  his  benefit,  it 
is  probable  that  the  community  would  find  itself  in  the  end 
amply  repaid  for  its  apparent  liberality.  But  the  Bunholder,  in 
asking  that  his  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  eighty-acre  homestead  patch,  so  feur  from  asking 
the  public  to  sacrifice  anything  in  his  favour,  would  be  pro- 
posing an  arrangement  equally  beneficial  to  the  community  as 
to  himself.  The  wild  grass  lands  of  New  Zealand,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  of  limited  extent ;  perhaps  in  both  islands 
there  is  not  now  left  unoccupied  grass  country  su£&cient  to  form 
a  hundred  good  sheep-runs.  The  average  area  of  the  runs  at 
present  occupied,  coupled  with  that  of  the  whole  of  those  which 
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by  degrees  may  be  diftcovered,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  millions  of  acres,  capable  in  their  common  wild 
grass  state,  and  mider  the  rude  run-holding  system,  of  supporting 
only  one  sheep  to  three  acres ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  giTing  the 
colony  a  flock  of  only  some  three  or  four  millions  of  merinoes. 
Experience  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  laid  down 
in  pasture,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  will  support  three  or  four  sheep 
an  acre  :*  and  I  beHeve  no  practical  man  would  deny  that  if  the 
best  of  the  wild-grazing  lands  of  New  Zealand  were  laid  down 
in  grass,  and  '^  run-holding  "  were  partly  and  by  degrees  to  be 
abandoned  for  *'  fleld-grazing,"  the  result  would  be  that  in  a  few 
years  the  colony  might  boast  a  flock  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions 
of  sheep,  and  haye  an  annual  export  of  wool  and  tallow  to  the 
amount  of  some  millions  sterling,  instead  of  one  of  the  yalue  of 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Indeed,  the  pastoral 
lands  of  New  Zealand,  coupled  as  they  are  with  a  climate  almost 
made  for  sheep  and  cattle,  are  too  limited  in  extent,  too  capable, 
for  a  large  part,  of  cheap  cultivation  and  improvement,  and 
altogether  too  good  and  valuable  to  be  used  as  mere  wild-grazing 
land  for  depasturing  stock  at  the  sorry  rate  of  the  third  of  a  sheep 
to  an  acre ;  and  New  Zealand  colonists,  who  look  a  Httle  forward, 
are  well  aware  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  country  than  some  quiet  self-working  movement 
by  which  "  runs  "  should  be  multiplied  into  "  estates,''  and  Eun- 
holders  encouraged  to  convert  themselves  step  by  step  into 
wealthy  landed  proprietors  and  graziers  of  stock  on  the  grass- 
field  system. 

Now  nothing  would  tend  more  to  bring  about  this  great 
desideratum  than  a  clause  in  all  the  wild-grazing  Begulations  of 
the  Colony  endowing  the  Eimholder  with  a  pre-emptive  right  of 
purchase  to  as  many  acres  of  his  Bun  as,  when  brought  gradually 
under  cultivation,  would  be  suf&cient  io  form  him  such  an  estate 
as  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  commence  to  create.  While 
the  Eunholder's  right  of  purchase  is  confined  to  a  mere  SO-acre 
cabbage  plot  round  his  hut,  not  the  slightest  encouragement  is 


*  This  is  a  very  low  estimato :  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  fEtrm  pastarea* 
with  a  few  turnips  to  help  out,  are  capable  of  canying  and  fitttening  six 
and  seven  sheep  an  acre  the  year  through. 
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offered  him  to  expend  a  penny  in  sowing  doTm  any  portion  of 
bifi  Etin  into  grass  so  as  to  allow  (for  the  profit  of  the  conunnniiy 
as  well  as  his  own)  of  his  grazing  three  sheep  an  acre  instead  of 
the  third  of  one ;  not  the  slightest  inducement  is  offered  him  to 
improve  a  rood  of  the  waste  he  leases ;  his  Bmi  is  portion  of  the 
wilderness  when  he  takes  possession  of  it,  and  (so  £eur  as  he  is 
concerned)  it  may  remain  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  fourteen 
years  after  when  he  quits  possession  of  it;  for  if  he  be  tempted  to 
lay  out  a  thousand  or  so  in  improving  any  portion,  he  is  liable,  any 
day,  to  hear  that  such  portion  is  wanted  for  sale  or  for  some 
public  purpose,  when,  as  he  might  not  have,  and  frequently  would 
not  have,  the  lOOOZ.  or  2000/.  cash  in  hand  necessazy  to  buy  the 
land  for  himself,  he  would  not  only  lose  his  grazing  right  oyer 
such  portion  of  his  Eun,  but  would  lose  every  stiver  of  the  hand- 
some sum  he  had  been  ass  enough  to  expend  on  it.  I^  on  the 
contrary,  on  taking  possession  of  his  Bun,  there  were  marked  off 
for  him  a  certain  fidr  portion  of  it  over  which,  on  some  such  terms 
as  those  named  at  page  336,  he  were  given  a  preferential  right 
of  purchase,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  elect  to  exercise  such  right.  And,  feeling  secure  that 
such  portion  of  the  Eun  would  eventually  become  his  own  free- 
hold, he  would  soon  commence  to  employ  his  spare  time  and 
labour,  and  to  expend  a  portion  of  his  yearly  grazing  profits,  in 
cultivating  and  improving  it ;  until,  some  day,  he  might  find  him- 
self no  longer  a  mere  lodger  in  the  wilderness,  taking  up 
20,000  acres  of  the  public  land  in  depasturing  6000  sheep,  and 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  driven  from  his  Bun,  but  might  find 
himself  the  rich  and  settled  proprietor  of  a  grass  estate  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  acres,  equal  to  the  feeding  of  from  6000  to  8000 
sheep,  and  of  the  possible  cash-value  of  from  10,000Z.  to  16,000L 
As  before  observed,  results  like  these  which,  slowly  perhaps, 
but  surely,  would  spring  from  a  liberal  extension  of  the  *'  pre* 
emptive  right  of  purchase,"  would  not  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
Bunholder  himself  than  to  the  pubHc  at  large.  Under  such  a 
change  in  the  pastoral  Begulations  and  pastoral  pursuits  of  New 
Zealand  as  is  here  suggested,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Colony 
as  on  emigration  field  for  our  larger  capitalist  families  would  be 
much  increased,  and  their  field  for  enterprise  and  investment 
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greatly  widened,*  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  opening  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  it  might  be  doubled ;  the  land-Bales 
fund  available  for  the  import  of  labom:  would  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  the  labouring  population  of  the  colony,  one  of  its 
chief  but  dependent  sources  of  strength,  might  thus  be  more 
freely  introduced ;  the  general  work  of  colonisation,  the  plant- 
ing of  "  small-farm  settlements,"  the  establishment  of  little 
'*  special  communities,"  the  founding  of  towns  and  villages,  the 
progress  of  the  plough  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  would  be 
greatly  facilitated ;  while  the  production  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece" 
might  be  so  increased  as  to  render  New  Zealand  one  of  the 
mother-country's  most  fruitful  offshoots,  and,  youth  considered, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  colonies  in  the  world. 

Though,  however,  the  more  advanced  and  enlightened  of  our 
Bun  holders  and  Agriculturists  are  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  would  ensue  both  to  the  colony  and  the  individual  if 
our  Squatters  would  convert  themselves  into  Freehold  Gra- 
ziers, there  are  still  to  be  found,  in  certain  Boeotian  localities  in 
New  Zealand,  stolid  men  of  the  squatting  body  who  still,  pig- 
headedly,  repeat  the  parrot  cry  that  there  is  nothing  like 
"  squatting,"  and  that  buying  land  won't  pay.    This  cry  is  akin  to 

*  I  am  now  called  on  to  answer  nmneroiu  inquiries  from  small-cdpitalifit 
families,  beginning  to  contemplate  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  insiglit  thus  gained  into  their  "views  and  wishes,'*  I  believe  that  for 
the  men  with  rising  families,  and  capitals  of  from  1500Z.  to  30002.,  (men 
who  make  admirable  colonists,  and  who  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
"  uneasy  classes  "  of  this  country,)  pastoral  pursuits  commencing  as  I  have 
described,  and  easily  and  smoothly  leading  to  the  gradusd  creation 
of  a  good  landed  estate,  would  form  a  very  attractive  and  profitable  invest- 
ment and  career.  A  career,  too,  which,  I  tiiink  would  soon  become  open 
to  numbers  of  them ;  for,  under  the  system  I  have  sketched,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  tliat  many  ot  the  present  Bunholders,  when  they  had  purchased 
their  2000  acres  and  had  fairly  got  settled,  would  find  plenty  to  do  in 
the  work  of  perfecting  and  completing  their  estates,  and  would  be 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  interest  in  the  surrounding  thousands  of  acres  of 
their  Buns  to  new  comers,  who  would  offer  fair  terms  for  the  transfer  of  the 
lease,  and  who  would  settle  down  near  them  and  become  estate-creating, 
helping  neiglibours.  Again,  thongh  undoubtedly  most  of  the  wild-grazing 
lands  of  New  Zealand,  wholly  and  specially  adapted  for  sheep  are  taken  up, 
yet  there  are  tracts  of  countoy  in  each  province  where  cattle  and  a  few 
sheep  might  be  depastured  with  profit ;  and  here,  if  he  only  enjoyed  tiie 
2000  acre  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase,  the  new  comer  might  frequently 
lease  a  Run  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
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the  old  cry  of  the  boroughmongers  against  reform,  to  the  old  cry 
of  the  coach  proprietary  against  railroads,  to  the  old  cry  which 
ever  heralds  in  the  coming  of  a  great  reform.  It  has  paid,  it 
does  pay,  and  it  wiU  pay  to  buy  wild  lands  in  New  Zealand  and 
convert  them  into  grazing  farms.  "  A,"  investing  80002.  or 
4000Z.  in  sheep  farming,  on  the  squatting  system,  may  have  a 
better  result  to  show  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  five  years  than 
"  B,"  who  invested  a  similar  sum  in  buying  land  and  creating  a 
grazing  estate.  But,  if  the  property  of  each  were  sold  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  five  years,  I  believe  that  the  latter 
would  prove  to  be  the  richer  man.  But  if  not,  if  squatting 
were  everywhere,  and  always  the  most  profitable  pursuit,  it  is  a  pur- 
suit which  has  reached  its  limits  in  New  Zealand  simply  because 
there  is  no  more  land  to  squat  on.  Indeed,  if  the  argument  of 
the  old  squatting  party  were  pushed  to  its  conclusions,  it  would 
show  that  New  Zealand,  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  already  fuUy  peopled,  and  that  emigration  must 
stop.  For  these  men  virtually  assert  that  squatting  is  the  only 
pursuit  which  pays  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  we  see  that  for  want  of 
land,  squatting  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Canterbury  men  have  ever  been  loudest  in  the  cry 
that  there  is  nothing  Hke  leather,  and  that  squatting, 
squatting  pure  and  simple,  one  sheep  on  four  acres,  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  looked  to.  With  land  like  theirs  at  21,  per  acre, 
it  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  put  down  4000/.  for 
2000  acres  of  it ;  but  there  are  provinces  in  New  Zealand 
where  wild  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  6s.  and  10«.  an  acre; 
and  I  assert  that  any  capitalist  emigrant,  now  going  to  New 
Zealand,  would  do  infinitely  better  to  purchase  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  in  one  of  these  provinces,  and  to  turn  his  freehold 
by  degrees  into  a  grazing  farm,  than  to  go  to,  Canterbury  and 
pay  any  retiring  squatter  there  1000/.  or  1500/.  for  the  mere 
transfer  of  his  lease,  and  the  goodwill  of  his  Bun.* 

Obtuse    gentlemen    of   the   pastoral    interest    who    cannot 

•  1500i.  has  actually  been  asked  in  Canterbury  for  the  mere  transfer  of 
the  bare  lease  of  a  Run ;  and,  if  fools  are  found  to  give  Cantorbury  squatters 
fancy  prices  for  their  Runs  like  these,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  Canterbury  squatters  cease  to  cry  up  '*  squatting.'* 
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see  that  sqnatting  may  be  the  best  pursuit  in  the  early  days  of 
a  young  country,  and  yet  not  be  the  best  pursuit  in  the  later  days 
of  a  young  country,  and  who  would  still  array  the  youth  in  the 
infant's  bib,  are  fond  oi  quoting  Mr.  Weld,  our  king  of  squat- 
ters, as  an  authority  on  their  side.  But  I  fear  they  quote  this 
gentleman  without  having  read  him ;  and  I  would  commend  the 
following  passage,  from  the  third  edition  of  his  excellent 
pamphlet,  to  their  serious  consideration : — 

<'  It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  sheep-farming  on  wild  pasture,  generally  held 
under  license  from  the  Crown,  in^  fact  to  what,  by  an  incorrect 
use  of  an  Australian  term,  is  usually  called  '  Squatting.'  I 
haye  also  chiefly  adapted  my  remarks  to  capitalists  with  a 
capital  of  from  two  to  Ave  thousand  pounds.  But  men  of  large 
means,  who  may  wish  to  invest  their  16,000/.  or  20,000/.  in  a 
station,  may  often  flnd  the  opportanity  of  buying  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  taking  sheep,  improvements,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  freehold  land.  Capitalists  on  this  scale  will,  as  a  rule,  buy  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  in  those  parts  of  New  Zealuid 
where  land,  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  is  sold  at  five  and  ten 
shillings  an  acre.  A  man  who  buys  judiciously  at  these  prices 
will  doubtless,  if  he  can  afford  to  lock  up  his  capital  for  some 
years,  make  a  large  profit  and  create  a  valuable  estate — but 
cheap  and  dear  are  merely  comparative  words,  and  I  have  known 
better  investments  in  land  at  5/.  than  many  at  five  shillings  an 
acre. 

"  However,  where  land  has  been  sold  by  Gk)vemment  at  a  low 
price,  holders  of  licenses  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
buy  their  *  Runs,'  or  to  give  up  their  business ;  consequently, 
in  several  of  the  older  districts,  the  '  Buns '  are  chiefly  freehold, 
and  will,  by  the  expenditure  of  farther  capital,  be,  by  degrees, 
divided  by  fences;  and,  wherever  a  plough  or  a  scarifying 
machine  can  be  brought  to  work,  will  be  sown  in  artificial  grasses. 
This  ("  buying  of  land  ")  should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  every 
sheep-farmer — ^it  would  have  been  bad  economy  formerly,  be- 
cause, in  those  days,  the  supply  of  land  so  far  exceeded  the 
demand  that  the  land  was  valueless,  as  I  have  before  said,  in 
comparison  with  capital  and  labour ;  now  as  the  progress  of  the 
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Colony  is  gradually  reversing  these  conditions,  wHat  was  before 
good  economy  would  now  become  ignorant  waste,  were  it  not 
superseded  by  higher  farming. 

^'  But  though  the  large  capitalist  will  at  length  necessarily 
become,  (and  if  he  understands  his  true  interests,  soon  become 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,)  to  a  certain  extent  a  cultivator — 
I  wish,  now  even,  more  especially,  to  point  out  to  the  small 
capitalist,  especially  of  the  yeoman  class,  that  under  the  altered 
state  of  the  Colony ,  it  may  probably  he  best  for  him,  particu- 
larly if  he  have  afamUy,  and  his  capital  is  under  2000Z.  or  3000Z., 
to  buy  a  few  hundred  acres  of  really  good  open  land,  not 
far  from  some  settlement,  with  a  mew  of  laying  it  down  %n  grass. 
Let  him  not  think  so  much  of  the  first  cost-price  of  the  land — 
as  to  see  that  it  is  good  land  for  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  that 
it  has  good  land  or  water  carriage,  and  is  in  other  respects 
suitable  to  his  purposes ;  let  him  year  by  year  lay  this  down  in 
grass — his  proximity  to  town  will  generally  give  him  an  advan- 
tage with  his  fat  stock,  and  even  with  his  butter  and  cheese,  over 
the  large  runholder.  He  will  enjoy  many  advantages  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  which  he  must  forego  if  living  in  '  the  bush ; ' 
and  of  course  if  he  pays  more  for  land,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
will  his  land  if  judiciously  selected,  (being  in  a  comparatively 
settled  district),  rise  in  value  much  more  rapidily  than  if  he  had 
acquired  a  property  larger,  but  more  distant  from  a  mucleus  of 
colonisation.  I  wiO,  add  for  his  encouragement,  thai  there  is 
much  land  in  New  Zealand  that  when  cultivated,  grassed  and 
fenced,  wiU  keep  eight  sheep  to  (he  acre  aU  ike  year  round — and 
also,  that  is  proportionately  good  for  catUeJ* — Weld*s  New 
Zealand  Sheep- Farming. 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  passage  tends  to  show  that  buying 
wild  lands  and  creating  stock  farms  does  pay  in  New  Zealand ; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  such  changes  as  I  have  suggested 
in  our  runholding  terms  for  the  encouragement  of  land  buying 
were  now  to  be  afforded  to  our  Eunholders ;  and  I  venture 
further,  to  think  that  Mr.  Weld  would  agree  with  me  in  saying, 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  count  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  sheep  in 
New  Zealand,  and  are  to  have  a  wool  export  of  the  value  of 
three  or  four  millions  sterling,  we  shall  not  do  it  by  Squatting 
but  by  Grazing. 
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The  following  are  the  nmholding  **  terms  and  conditions  *' 
alluded  to  at  page  331,  and,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  any  we  have  yet  adopted : — 

I. 

After  the  Bnn  had  been  taken  possession  of^  the  Eunholder  to 
be  entitled  to  require  the  Land  Office  to  mark  off,  in  one  con- 
tinuous block,  some  portion  of  his  Bun  not  exceeding  2000  (or 
3000)  acres.  The  boundaries  of  such  portion  to  be  rudely  indi- 
cated by  hills,streams,  trees,  or  posts ;  and  such  portion  to  be 
so  selected  and  shaped  by  the  Land  Office  as  to  give  it  only  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Bun  in  respect 
to  wood,  water,  frontage,  boundaries,  and  other  constituents  of 
intrinsic  value. 

II. 

On  the  marking-off  of  such  portion  of  the  Bun,  the  Bunholder 
to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased  on  it ;  to  exercise 
all  rights  of  ownership  over  it,  except  the  right  of  selling  it ; 
and  to  be  entitled  at  any  period  of  his  lease,  not  later  than  the 
last  month  of  the  fifth  year,  to  purchase  such  portion  of  his  Bun 
at  the  fixed,  uniform,  cash  price  of  10^.  an  acre. 

in. 
Bunholders  already  in  occupation,  and  with  whom  the  first 
five  years  of  the  lease  had  expired,  to  be  entitled  to  purchase  a 
like  portion  of  their  Buns,  on  the  same  terms,  at  any  period 
during  the  second  five  years  of  the  lease ;  or  if  the  second  five 
years  had  also  expired,  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  at  any  period 
before  the  complete  expiration  of  the  lease. 

IV. 

All  '*  terms  and  conditions"  of  the  original  lease,  other  than 
those  relating  to  any  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase,  to  remain 
in  force  precisely  as  if  no  extension  of  the  right  of  purchase  had 
been  provided  as  by  Glauses  L,  II.,  and  III. 

Bemabks. — Except  in  Canterbury,  the  most  general  price  of 
country  land  in  New  Zealand  may  be  called  10«.  an  acre.  The 
Bunholder,  therefore,  in  paying  this  price,  would  generally  pay  as 
much  as  any  other  purchaser,  and  of  course  his  money  would  be 
just  as  good  as  the  money  of  any  other  purchaser.  The  full  usufruct 
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of  the  land  from  the  first,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  it  five 
years  afterwards,  would  yirtnally  be  the  same  as  giving  the  Bim- 
holder  five  years'  credit.  And  I  would  give  him  this  little 
advantage  over  the  general  land  buyer,  partly  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  if  the  Bun- 
holder  could  be  tempted  to  purchase  a  portion  of  his  Bun  and 
to  turn  it  into  a  frontier  estate,  he  would  much  fisicilitate  the 
progress  of  settlement  and  civilisation,  and  materially  increase 
the  value  of  every  lot  of  land  which  t^e  general  buyer  might 
afterwards  purchase  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  any  new  district 
opened  for  settlement  where  the  wild  country  might  be  dotted  over 
with  the  fEums  and  homesteads  of  these  estate-creating  Bun- 
holders,  the  new  settlers  (whether  small  yeomen  and  little  dairy 
farmers,  or  mechanics  and  labourers;  or  traders  and  shop- 
keepers, located  in  some  neighbouring  new  village)  would  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  many  "helps  and  aids  "  in  the  work 
of  first  settling  down,  which  they  would  not  find  in  a  new  district 
where  the  Bunholder  had  not  pioneered  the  way  and  planted  his 
home.  Each  Bunholder's  estate,  indeed,  would  be  a  little  oasis 
of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness — supplying  the 
fresh-arriving  and  ofttimes  helpless  settler  with  such  necessaries 
as  young  stock,  horse  and  bullock  labour,  seed-corn,  fiEum, 
garden,  and  dairy  produce;  and  famishing  the  unpractised 
emigrant  with  many  a  hint  on  New  Zealand  fEurming  and  grazing, 
which  would  materially  smooth  his  way  and  substantially 
increase  the  value  of  his  land. 
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CHAPTEB  XVn. 

STATIBTIOS  —  TABIFF  —  MSBOANTHiB  GHABGSS — PBI0E8 — ^WAGES — 
POSTAL  BEOULATIONB — OFFICIAL  DIBBOTOBT — NEW  ZEALAND 
UBBAXT. 

One  of  the  most  praotioally  beneficial  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  and  one  for  which  it  deserves  the 
thanks  both  of  the  colonists  at  home  and  of  intending  emigrants 
in  the  mother  conntry,  is  the  annual  publication  of  a  "  Statistical 
Blue  Book,"  showing,  year  by  year,  tiie  advance  made  in  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  and  in  trade ;  and  recording  many  facts  relating 
to  the  industrial  and  social  progress  of  the  colony  eminently 
usefbl  to  all  who  are  interested  in  watching  the  rising  fortunes 
of  our  young  Britain  of  the  South.  Under  the  able  supervision 
of  the  Begistrar  General,  Mr.  Bennett,  this  publication  is  every 
year  improving  in  scope,  detail,  and  typographical  execution, 
and  bids  fidr  soon  to  become  as  perfect  a  work  as  the  statist 
could  desire  to  possess.  The  last  volume,  issued  in  1869, 
gives  us  the  statistics  of  1868,  and,  supplementing  to  these  the 
returns  of  preceding  years,  shows  us  the  progress  made  during 
the  last  year  or  two  in  the  various  departments  of  our  colonial 
industry  and  general  advance. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  presented  the  reader  with  a 
mere  abridgement  of  these  Statistics  of  1868 — but  a  young 
growing  colony  like  New  Zealand  sometimes  exhibits  as  great 
a  change,  as  great  a  progress,  in  five  years,  as  an  old,  full-grown 
country  like  England  exhibits  in  five  and  twenty  ;  so  that  had 
I  contented  myself  with  merely  copying  the  figures  of  '68, 
I  might  have  given  my  readers  a  very  erroneous  and  unfiatter- 
ing  idea  of  the  real  statistical  position  attained  by  New  Zealand 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1860.  Having  before  me  the  mean 
annual  ratio  of  increase  exhibited  in  the  various  items  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  this  ratio 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  since  maintained,  I  have  added  it  to  the 
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returns  for  1858,  and  have  thus  presented  the  reader  with 
half  a  dozen  tables  showing,  approximately,  how  New  Zealand 
may  fsdrlj  be  expected  to  stand  in  population,  revenne,  agri- 
culture, and  trade,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861. 

There  may  have  been  certain  disturbing  causes  which,  in 
certain  items,  have  diminished  or  enlarged  the  past  ratio  of 
increase ;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  onr  emigrant 
population  was  greater  in  1859  than  it  was  in  1860,  or  than  it 
will  be  in  1861 — ^but  I  venture  to  think  that  when  we  get  the 
Begistrar's  Yolnme  for  1860,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  not  fax  wrong  in  my  estimates,  and  that  I  have  at  least  given 
the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true,  present  position  of  New 
Zealand,  in  ^^  matters  statistical,"  by  offering  him  the  following 
tables,  than  I  should  have  done  had  I  contented  myself  with 
merely  placing  before  him  the  old  fiebcts  and  figures  of  the  year 
1858.* 

*  Since  these  remarks  passed  through  the  press,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Colonial  Secretary  of  New  Zealand,  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  me  a 
copy  of  the  "  New  Zealand  Blue  Book  for  1859,"  together  with  some 
interesting  and  pregnant  documents  on  the  New  Zealand  War.  I  am  there- 
fore enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  more  accurate  set  of  tables  for  the 
year  18(>0  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  been  obliged  to  rely  solely  on  the 
data  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  1858. 
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TABLE  L 

Showing  (as  compared  with   the  Mothbb  Countbt  in  1860)  the 
and  Ikpobt  Trade,  of  the  Sixteen  Bbitish 


NameofGolony. 


United  Kingdom 


0ap6\ 


1.  Canada  .... 

2.  NewBmnawick     • 

3.  Nova    Scotia   and 

Breton     ... 

4.  Prince  Edward  s  Island   . 

5.  Newfoundland  .     •     .     . 

6.  British  Columbia   •     •     • 

North  American  Group — ' 
mean  and  totals      •     . , 

7.  The  Cape  Colony  .     .     . 

8.  British  Kaffisria    •     •     . 

9.  Natal 


8oulfh  African  Group — 1 
mean  and  totals  .     •  / 


10.  New  South  Wales 

11.  New  Zealand    . 

12.  Queensland       • 

13.  Victoria       •     . 

14.  South  Australia 

15.  West  Australia 

16.  Tasmania     .     • 


Australasian  Group- 
mean  and  totals 


Gross  Totals,  and 
mean    .     . 


of 
Coibny.t 


500  yrs. 


100  „ 

100  „ 

100  „ 

100  „ 

100  .. 

5  „ 


100 


60    „ 
15  *» 

37    „ 


50 
10 
20 
20 
25 
30 
50 


Area  of  Colony. 


120,000  sq.  miles,  or  80,000,000  acres 


Thrice  the  size  of  the  United  Ejngdom 
One-fourth  the  size  of  U.  BL     .     .     . 

One-fifth  the  size  of  U.K.      .     . 

One-sixtieth  the  size  of  U.  K.  •  •  . 
One-half  the  size  of  U.  K.  .  .  .  . 
Twice  the  size  of  U.  K.       .... 


Fiye  times  larger  than  U.  Kingdom 


The  same  size  as  U.  K.       • 
Onenadxth  the  size  of  U.  K. 


Larger  than  United  Eongdom 


Thrice  the  size  of  U.  K.  .  .  . 
The  same  size  as  U.  K.  •  •  , 
Three  times  the  size  of  U.  K.  .  . 
The  same  size  of  U.  K.  •  .  , 
Nearly  three  times  the  size  of  U.  K. 
Seven  times  the  size  of  U.  K.  • 
One-sixth  the  size  of  U.  K. 


30 


55 


Eighteen  times  larger  than  U.  Kingdom 


(More  than  twenty  times  larger  than 
\     United  Kingdom 


*  In  what  I  regard  am  the  trae,  or  the  modem  aooeptance  of  the  word,  we  have  no  more  than  the 
sixteen  colonies  here  ennmerated.  True,  in  Blue  Books  and  official  documents  emanating  from 
Downing  Street,  manr  little  islands  and  tracts  of  country  under  the  name  of  "  Posscssiona,"  or 
"  Plantations  "  are  daased  with  "Colonies."  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dassinff  of  such  little 
spots  of  rock  and  bits  of  ooaat  as  Bahama  and  Bermuda,  Sierra  Leone  and  St.  Helena,  Honduras 
and  Heligoland,  with  great  colonies  like  those  of  Canada  and  the  Cape,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  Is  almost  as  faicongruons  as  if  the  naturalists  were  to  class  the  tomtit  with  the  turkey,  or 
the  tadpole  with  the  whale. 
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TABLE  L 

Ages,  Abeas,  Populations,  and  "  DKOLAmo)  Value"  of  (he  Export 
CoLOHiBS  which  care  "Emigbation  Fields."  * 


Nmnberof 

Inhabltanu  to  the 

Square  Mite. 

British  P&polatloiLt 

Preient  Yaliie  of 

Aimiuil  Exports  sod 

Imports^ 

Yalne  of  Anniial  Exports 
and  Imports  per  bead  of 
the  Population:   showing 
ti»e  relative  wealtii  of  tiie 
inbabltaiita  of  CMh  Oolony 
In  respect  to  their  powers 
of  production  and   con- 
sumption. 

250 

30,000,000 

£300,000,000 

£10 

7 
7 

13 

23 
2 

OA 

2,500,000 
220,000 

300,000 

50,000 

120,000 

20,000 

£14,000,000 
3,000,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 
2,000,000 
■  •         •  • 

£  6 
14 

5 

10 
17 

•  • 

8 

3,210,000 

£21,000,000 

£10 

2 

i 

300,000 
10.000 
20,000 

£4,000,000 
"300,660 

£13 

is 

1* 

830,000 

£4,300,000 

£14 

Of 
Of 

2* 

Of 

860,000 
85,000 
10,000 
550,000 
130,000 
20,000 
85,000 

£10,000,000 

2,700,000 

200,000 

26,000,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

2,600,000 

£30 
30 
20 
52 
26 
10 
80 

li 

1,240,000 

£44,700,000 

£28 

^ 

4,780,000 

£70,000,000 

£17 

t  Some  remarks  on  the  "see"  of  colonies  will  be  found  at  page  184,  snd  hi  putttaigdown  the 
mother  country  as  600  years  oId»  I  think  we  are  making  her  about  the  same  age,  relatively,  as  that 
which  as  been  fixed  on  for  each  oolony. 

X  In  Canada  and  the  Cape  colony  tiiere  are  about  a  million  of  oolonists  who,  by  desoent,  are 
French  and  Dutch— but,  virtually,  these  people  are  now  British  colonists. 

$  Nearly  three-lUths  of  this  trade  is  a  <ttr«c<tnMle  with  the  United  Kfaigdom. 
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The  preceding  Table,  compiled  with  some  trouble,  and  which 
will,  I  think,  be  found  pretty  accurate,  may  perhaps  supply  an 
answer  to  those  short-sighted  economists  who  are  fond  of 
asserting  that  colonies  are  but  national  encumbrances  costing 
the  mother  country  more  than  they  are  worth.  Here,  we  see  that, 
in  three  great  groups,  the  mol^er  |[country  possesses  sixteen 
emigration  colonies,  having  a  territory  twenty  times  larger  than 
her  own,  and  already  numbering  a  population  of  nearly  five 
millions  of  British  colonists,  who  have  already  created  an  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  value  of  seventy  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  This  trade,  created  and  possessed  by  five  millions  of 
colonists,  is  only  three-fourths  less  in  amount  than  the  whole  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  created  and  possessed  by  the  ihirty 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  three-fourths  of  it  is  carried  on  by  British  shipping, 
and  is  created  by  the  colonies  sending  to  the  mother  country  raw 
materials,  such  as  bullion,  wool,  tallow,  oil,  hides,  bread-stufis, 
timber,  and  copper  ores,  and  by  their  purchasing  of  her  British 
manu&ctures,  in  return.  The  trading  profits — ^indeed,  glanc- 
ing at  the  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  we  may  add,  the  sociall 
and  jpolUical  profits,  too, — ^accruing  to  the  mother  country  from 
this  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  are  enormous,  and  she 
now  obtains  them  at.  a  small  cost.  In  respect  to  their  civil 
government,  the  great  majority  of  these  sixteen  "emigration 
colonies,"  like  New  Zealand,  are  self-supporting,  and  while 
they  do  not  cost  the  mother  country  a  penny  for  their  govern- 
ment, they  offer  her  a  fine  field  of  patronage  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  Grovemors  and  Judges.  As  to  military  and  naval 
protection,  there  are,  I*  think,  but  14  regiments  and  25  vessels  of 
war*  now  stationed  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  and  as  this 
force  is  stationed  there,  quite  as  much  for  "  imperial "  as  for 
"  colonial "  purposes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  guard- 
ing and  protecting  these  sixteen  vigorous  saplings  of  the 
parent  oak  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  some  7000  troops  and  of  a  squadron  of  a  dozen  sloops 

*  The  Army  LiBt»  a  publicatioii  whioh  I  had  relied  on  as  one  which 
would  give  the  stations  of  all  onr  regiments,  was  found,  at  the  eleventh 
honr,  to  contain  no  such  information.  The  nnmber  of  regiments  here  pnt 
down  is,  therefore,  only  the  number  which  I  assume  to  be,  and  whioh  I 
think  "will  prove  to  be,  about  correct. 
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of  war.  Indeed,  if  the  mother  country  wished  to  strike  a  balance, 
and  to  see  in  £  8.  d,,  the  cost  and  returns  arising  from  her  pos- 
session of  these  sixteen  colonies,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  following  figures  might  be  taken  as  a  rough,  or  conjectiural, 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

Annual  trading  profits  derived  from  supplying  the  sixteen 
emigration  colonies  with  British  manu&ctures  to  the"^ 
amount  say  of  £30,000,000  sterling  per  annum — together 
with  the  profits  derived  from  that  portion  of  the  mother 
country's  trade  with  foreign  countries  which  is  created  hy 
her  manufietcture  and  sale  of  exported  goods  produced  from 
the  raw  materials  which  she  draws  from  her  16  emigration 
colonies,  to  which  have  to  be  added  the  profits  accruing  to 
the  shipping  of  the  mother  country  employed  in  canying 
on  such  export  and  import  trade,  say • 

Annual  **  cost "  of  the  sixteen  colomes :  mainly  incurred  in 
providing  them  with  7  regiments  and  12  vessels  of  war,  say 

Balance  of  annual  trading  profits  of  the  mother  country,' 
derived  from  her  possession  of  the  sixteen  emigration 
colonies — the  social  and  political  profits  (glanced  at  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  work),  which  she  derives  from  her  colonies, 
being  profits  in  addition,  impossible  to  be  put  in  the  shape 
of  figures 


10,000,000 


2,000,000 


,  £8,000,000 


Mean  Ratio  of 
Annual  Luarease. 
18  per  cent. 

17        .. 
20        .. 


TABLE  n. 

Present  Colonist  Population  of  Kew  Zealand  .  •  85,000 
Present  Public  Annual  Bevenue  ....  £500,000 
Value  of  Present  Annual  Imports  ....  £2,000,000 
Value  of  Present  Annual  Exports  ....  £700,000 
Present  Tonnage  of  Shipping  Annually  Enter- 
ing the  New  Zealand  Ports tons  250,000 

Present  Extent  of  Cultivated  Land  and  of  Land 

Fenced acres  500,000 

Present  Number  of  Live  Stock  .     •     .     .     head  2,300,000 

Thus,  to  every  head  of  the  population  there  are  about  £6 
of  public  reyenue — £80  of  annual  imports  and  exports — 8  tons 
of  annual  shipping — 6  acres  of  fenced  or  cultivated  land — and 
30  head  of  live  stock.  K  this  relation  between  the  individual 
unit  of  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  State  existed  in  the 
mother  country,  the  following  would  be  the  results  : — 
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As  it  would  be  on  the 
AAitis.         New  Zealand  Scale. 
Publio  Annnal  Berenne  of  the  Mother 

Country £70.000,000        £180,000,000 

Value  of  Annual  Exports  and  Imports        £300,000,000        £900,000,000 
Number  of  Liye  Stock head  150.000,000  head  900,000.000 

I  trnst  I  shall  not  be  aconsed  of  making  an  impertinent  use  of 
figores,  here.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  each  an  institution  as 
the  Bulk  of  England,  and  that  there  are  such  things  as  piles 
of  bullion  and  magnificent  public  works,  and  mines  of  public 
and  private  wealth  in  a  mother  country,  utterly  unknown  in  a 
rude  young  colony ;  and  I  only  draw  the  comparison  I  have 
made,  in  this  addenda  to  table  ITo.  11.,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
home  to  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  &ct  that  a  little 
Anglo-Saxon  community  of  only  a  few  thousand  pioneer  colo- 
nists, turned  into  a  young  and  fertile  country  like  ITew  Zealand, 
will  soon  exhibit  some  veiy  remarkable  indications  of  wealth 
and  prosperity. 
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Eeuabes  on  Table  m. — Both  in  the  Oolonist  and  in  the 
Maori  population,  there  are  about  three  males  to  two  females, 
and  such  of  my  iaji  readers  as  may  entertain  emigrationaxy  and 
matrimonial  views  may  be  enconraged  by  learning  that  of  our 
Colonist  population  of  85,000  sonls,  no  less  a  portion  than  30,000 
consists  of  Insty  young  bachelors  and  unmarried  males. 

As  some  farther  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate,* 
and  the  suitability  of  the  country  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  I 
may  here  remark,  too,  that  in  the  years  1855-6-7-8  and  9,  there 
were  some  11,000  registered  births  in  New  Zealand  to  little 
more  than  2,500  deaths — thus,  it  seems  that  we  have  about  four 
births  to  one  death :  a  ratio  of  increase  by  which  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Malthus  and  his  disciples  might  have  been  rather 
staggered. 

*  Perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  sanatory  raoperties  of  her  climate.  New 
Zealand  scarcely  receives  sofflcient  credit.  J)r.  Thompson  has  given  us  some 
excellent  testimony  in  the  matter ;  but  the  learned  Doctor  has  overlooked 
one  or  two  facts  which,  I  think,  deserve  mention.  They  are  these.  Thoneh 
a  large  portion  of  our  colonist  population  consists  of  young,  hearty,  well- 
fed,  open-air  living  people,  naturally  exhibiting  a  low  rate  of  mortality, 
yet  a  considerable  and  increasing  portion  of  our  population  consists  of 
those  whom  we  may  call "  Invalid  Emigrants  ** — that  is,  of  persons  who  are 
partly  induced  to  emigrate  to  New  ZeaLnd  owing  to  the  hope  that  the  fine 
climate,  combined  with  a  quiet  rural  life,  will  modify  or  arrest  certain 
symptoms  of  debility  or  disease.  I  have  myself  been  brought  into  com- 
munication with  numbers  of  families  who  have  stated  this  to  be  one  of 
their  motive^  in  emigrating.  Thus,  though  the  death  rate  of  New  Zealand 
may  be  remarkably  low,  it  unquestionably  would  be  lower  if,  among  those 
who  seek  our  shores,  there  were  not  so  many  who  land  among  us  already 
diseased  or  half-dead. 

Again,  though  it  is  a  tad  to  be  deplored,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  recorded 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  disease  and  mortality  in  New  Zealand  is 
caused  solely  and  wholly  by  drink.  A  day  labourer  or  mechanic  in 
England  may  take  his  honest  pint  or  quart  of  ale  a  day ;  but  his  slender 
wages  will  not  allow  him  to  exceed  these  modest  potations.  He  might 
often  like  a  little  more  of  the  good  blood  of  the  malt,  and  a  little 
more  might  often  do  him  good ;  but  his  pence  are  gone,  and,  if  thirsty,  he 
must  e*en  take  to  the  pump — being  poor,  he  remains,  per  force,  tem- 
perate. But  in  ^eto  Zealand^  if  the  labourer  or  meclianic  is  at  all  dis- 
posed to  dnnk,  the  wages  of  one  day's  labour  will  keep  him  as  drunk 
as  my  lord  for  a  week.  Our  honest  workman  cannot  bear  his  prosperity, 
and  many  a  labouring  man  who  would  have  lived  sober  in  England  dies 
from  drinking  cheap  rum  and  brandy  in  New  Zealand. 
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In  respect  to  places  of  birth,  nationality,  &c.,  the  Colonists, 
stand  about  as  follows  : 

Bom  in  England  and  Wales        ....  86,000 

New  Zealand 26,000 

Scotland 13,000 

Ireland 7,000 

AnstraKa 2,000 

America  and  Nova  Scotia                .        .  1,000 

Grermany 600 

France 200 

Enrope,  Asia  and  elsewhere   .                 .  300 

86,000 


Thus,  to  1  foreigner  there  are  about  7  Irish,  13  Scotch, 
26  bom  Colonists,  and  40  English.  In  religions  denomina- 
tions, to  1  Catholic  and  1  Wesleyan,  there  are  about  2  Free 
Eirk  and  Scotch  Church,  and  about  3  Church  of  England 
people. 

TABLE  IV. 
PuBsxjiTS  and  Gooupations  of  the  Colonist  Population. 

Engaged  in  Agricnltaral  and  Pajstoral  pursuits 9000 

Engaged  in  (Commercial  and  Trading  pursuits 4000 

Seamen 1000 

Mechanics  and  Artificers ....  8U00 

Agricultural  Labourers 6000 

Domestic  Seryants 4000 

Teachers  and  a  few  Professors  and  Artists 500 

Ministers  of  Religion 200 

SuTYeyors  and  Engineers 200 

Doctors 200 

Lawyers 150 

Young  people,  and  women  land  children ;  together  with  a  few 
individuaJs  (small  capitalists,  idlers  and  others,)  who  haye  no     51,750 
partioolar  pursuit  or  calling 

85,000 
Thus,  to  1   Professional  Man,    Teacher,    or    Minister  of 
Beligion,  there  are  about  4  Domestic  Servants,  6  Agricultural 
Labourers,  8  Mechanics,  1  Seaman,  4  Traders,  and  9  Agricul- 
turists and  Estate  creators. 
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TABLE  V. 

Mabbiaobb  solemnized  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  year  1860. 

OFnoxATZNo  MzKXsrBBA.  Number. 

Ghnrch  of  England 800 

Free  Kirk  of  Scotland 150 

Boman  Catholic  Ohurch 70 

Wesleyan 70 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 40 

By  Begistrars         50 

By  Baptist,  Independent,  and  other  Ministers  ••••..  50 

730 


TABLE  VI. 
Agbioultubal  Bbtubnb  for  the  Ykabs  1851  and  1860. 


Description  of  Crop. 

Year  1851. 

Year  1860. 

Wheat     .     .     .     ,     - 

acres 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

15,000 

2,000 

30,000 

80,000 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

7,000 

200,000 

10,000 

250,000 

500,000 

Barley      .     .     . 

»» 

•        »» 
♦» 

•» 
»> 

»» 

Oats    ...     . 
Potatoes  .... 
Bown  Grass  •     . 
Garden  crops,  &a 
Total  onder  crops    . 
Total  fenced       . 

The  Kieat  relative  increase  of  lands  laid  down  in  pasture  is!  worthy  of 
notice  nere.  Some  remarks  on  grass  lands,  and  fenced  lands,  will  be 
fomid  at  pages  200  and  215. 
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TABLE  Vn. 
Pastoral  BsnTBHS  fcr  the  Teabs  1851  and  1860. 


Description  of  Stock. 

Year  1851. 

Tear  1860. 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mulesand  Asses 

Pigfl 

Goate 

Total    .     .     . 

240,000 

30,000 

8,000 

60 

15,000 

12,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

20,000 

200 

70.000 

10,000 

2,300,000 

800,000 

Pigs  and  cattle  are  perhaps  taken  too  hiffh  for  1860 ;  but  under  the 
**  assuted  passage  '*  systems  of  Canterbury  ana  Otcigo,  and  under  the  "  40 
acre  free  grant "  system  of  Auckland,  a  very  large  number  of  labourers* 
little  farms  have  been  called  into  existence  durmg  the  last  two  years, 
and  pigs  and  dairy  cows  are  two  descriptions  of  live  stock  which  always 
increase  very  fast,  as  small,  hand-labour  farms  increase. 

Neither  Table  No.  5  nor  6,  includes  any  possessions  of  the  natives.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  may 
be  about  Sie  quantity  of  cleared  land  and  the  live  stock  owned  by  the 
Maori  race.  In  the  North  Island,  the  Natives  have  a  large  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  possess  great  numbers  of  pigs,  and  a  con- 
sideiable  and  increasing  number  of  horses  and  oattie. 


TABLE  Vin. 


Yalub  of  the  Pbinoipal   Abticlbs  of  Nkw  Zealand  Export, 
in  the  Teabs  1865  and  1860. 


1855. 

I860. 

Wool 

Agricultural  Produce      .     •     • 

Gold 

Timber 

Gum 

OU 

Total    .     •     . 

£90,000 
186,000 

10,000 
5,000 
9.000 

300,000 

£470,000 
90,000 
40,000 
65,000 
20,000 
15,000 

700,000 
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TABLE  IX. 

HI8CELLAMEOU8  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  Yeflsels  owned  and  registered  in  Kew  Zealand,  and 

chiefiy  engaged  in  the  Coasting  and  the  Anstralian  trade     •  260 

Tonnage  of  ditto 9500 

Seamen  employed  in  ditto 900 

Total   number  of  Letters  and  Newspapers  received  and  de- 
spatched during  the  year  1860 2,000,000 

Number  of  Criminal  Convictions  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 

Jury,  in  the  year  1860         .       • 60 

Number  of  Civil  Cases  tried  before  ditto,  with  Juries        •       •  14 

Number  of  ditto  disposed  of  by  the  Judge 94 

Total  amount  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  Minor  Courts 

during  the  year  1860— sued  for  60,OOOZ.,  recovered       .       .  £80,000 

Amount  of  Savings'  Bank  Deposits  in  the  year  1860        .       .  £25,000 


TABIFP  OF  CUSTOMS*  DUTIES. 

ARTICLES  FATING  DDTT. 

£      t.  d. 

1.  Ale,  beer,  dder,  and  peny,  in  wood,  the  gallon  .        •        .006 
Ale,  beer,  cider,  and  peiry,  in  bottle,  the  gallon .        .        .010 

2.  Cigars  and  snuf^  the  lb 0    8    0 

S.  C<^ee,  obiooiy,  ooooa,  and  chocolate,  the  lb.      .        .        .008 

4.  Cutlery,  hardware,  hollowware,  ironmongery,  of  all  sorti^ 

the  cwt .        .        .030 

5.  Fire-arms  of  eveiy  description,  each 0    5    0 

6.  Gunpowder,  the  lb 0    0    3 

7.  Manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen,  and  all 

articles  manufactured  therefrom ;  dranery,  haberdashery, 
hosleiy,  millinery,  furs,  hats,  boots,  snoes ;  dried  fruite, 
oilman's  stores  of  all  kinds,  plate  and  plated  ware 
(measuring  outside  the  packages),  the  cubic  foot .  .040 

8.  Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  every  lund,  sweetened  or  other- 

wise, of  anv  strength  not  exceeding  the  stroagth  of 
proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof,  the 
gallon     ..  090 

9.  Sugar,  raw  and  refined,  of  all  kinds,  and  treacle  and  mo- 

lasses, the  lb. 0  0    1 

10.  Tea,  the  lb 0  0    4 

11.  Tobacco,  per  lb 0  16 

12.  Wine,  in  wood  and  bottle,  containing  less  than  25  per  cent. 

of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  '825,  at  the  temperature 

of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  gallon      .030 


*  This  may  seem  a  small  amount— but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  working  men  generally  purohase  little  patches  of  land  the  moment 
they  have  put  by  a  few  pounds  in  the  chest 
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ASTICLE6  DUTT  VBEE. 

Anchors  and  ohains,  and  rod,  bolt»  bar,  sheet,  hoop,  and  pig  iron  and 
nails ;  sailcloth,  cordage,  twine,  cotton-yam,  bags,  sacks,  and  woolpaeks ; 
spirits  of  tar  and  turpentine ;  tobacco,  for  sheepwash ;  nnts  of  all  kinds ; 
powder  fit  only  for  blasting  purposes ;  passengers*  personal  baggage,  and 
all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  excepting  those  abore  enumerated. 

NoTE.^The  Customs  authoiitieB  have  decided  on  the  following  interpre- 
tation of  *  Oilman's  Stores/  *  Ironmongery,'  and  other  tenns  employed  in 
the  Tariff  :— 

Chargeable  with  Duty  on  Oilman's  Stores :— Capers,  maccaroni,  olives, 
vermicelli,  salad  oil,  sardines,  and  anchovies. 

Free,  as  not  coming  under  the  designation  of  Oilman's  Stores  : — Arrow- 
root, Bath  bricks,  blacking,  blue,  carraway  seeds,  cheese,  curry  powder, 
groats,  hops,  lemon  and  lime  juice,  night  lights,  oatmeal,  potted  or  pre- 
served meats,  preserved  salmon,  pearl  barley,  sago,  salt,  soda  crystals, 
soups  (fiah  or  vegetable  preserved),  starch,  syrups,  tapioca,  wax  vestas, 
whiting,  vinegar  in  casks,  flavouring  essences,  uinglass,  gelatine,  oUve 
oil  perfumed. 

17NEN17in&RA.TED  ABTICUBS. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery — ^free. 

BUck  lead— free. 

Candied  peel — free. 

Gun-barrels — chargeable  as  fire-arms. 

Qutta  Fercha— Articles  manufactured  solely  of  gntta  percha  are  not 
chargeable,  but  where  combined  with  any  of  the  articles 
comprised  in  sub-section  7  of  section  1  of  the  Act,  and  the 
gutta  percha  is  used  merely  to  make  it  waterproof  it  is 
chargeable. 

Hollowware  and  tinware — duty  to  be  levied  on  nett  weighi 

Iron-wire  fencing — free. 

Jams  and  jellies — chargeable  under  sub-section  7. 

Linseed  ou  and  paint— free. 

Pistols,  revolvers — chargeable  as  fire-arms. 

Ploughs,  harrows,  &c.— not  to  be  charged  as  hardware. 

Window  sash  weights— ironmongery. 

Shot—free. 

Brass  sheaves,  iron  blocks,  and  manufactured  ironworks  for  ship»— free. 

Spades,  digging  forks,  and  scythes  —  chargeable  as  cutlery,  haidware, 
&c„  &c. 


SCALE  OF  MERCANTILE  CHABGES 
Adopted  by  (he  Nelson  Chamber  of  Ccmmeree. 

BALES  AKD  FUBGHASH. 

Ships,  Stock,  and  Stations 5  per  cent. 

On  sales  of  Qovermnent  Securities,  or  Shares  in  Public  Com- 
panies      2^    ,, 

On  sales  of  Bills  of  Exchange 1       >) 

On  aU  Goods  withdrawn,  re-shippped,  or  delivered  to  order 
(on  invoice)     .        . 

On  Goods  consigned  for  additional  delivery  ... 
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On  GkKKlB  received  and  forwarded I  per  cent 

On  guaranteeing  Salea,  Bills  or  Bonds,  by  endorsement  or 

otherwise 2}     m 

On  purchase  of  Merchandise,  Ships,  Houses,  Land,  or  Pro- 
duce         .    5      , , 

On  purchase  of  Goyemment  Securities,  or  Shares  in  Public 

Companies 2)     , , 

On  puTcliase  and  remitting  Bills  of  Exchange      .        .        .    1      , , 

On  purchase  of  Qold 1)9 

When  goods  are  sold  by  auction.  Auctioneer's  OommiaBion 
be  charged  in  addition  to  the  above. 

SHIFPINa  AOENOT. 

On  procuring  Money  on  Bottomry  or  Respondentia      .        .5      , , 
On  procuring  Freight  or  Charter  for  Vessels,  and  collecting 

Inwards  Freij^t  and  Passage  Money     .        .        .        ,    6      f, 
On  Ships'  Disbursements  and  Outfits,  including  amounts 
paia  to  captains  when  in  port^ 

If  in  Funds    .        .        .    2}    ,, 
If  not  in  Funds     .        .5      ,, 

On  procuring  Vessels  for  Charter 2}    , , 

On  entering  Vessels  from  England  or  elsewhere,  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  only  excepted £3    3    0 

On  clearing  ditto 380 

On  entering  or  clearing  Vessels  from  the  Australian  Colonies  111  6 
On  entering  or  clearing  Vessels  in  Ballast  .  .  .  .  1  11  6 
On  entering  or  clearing  Coasting  Vessels,  not  exceeding  20 

tons  burden 0  10    6 

Above  20  tons  burden 110 

Fee  for  Survey  of  Hatches  or  Stowage  (each  Surveyor).  .110 
Fee  for  Survey  of  Damaged  Goods  (each  Surveyor),  according 

to  circumstances 21«.  upwds. 

On  Insurance  effected,  or  orders  written  for  Insurance  (of 

Ships  on  Cargo) |  per  cent 

On  setthng  Insurance  losses^  total  or  partial,  and  on  procuring 
return  of  premium  (on  amount  recovered),  mcluding 
brokerage 5      ,, 

OOMHISSION  FOB  GENERAL  AOENOT. 

On  Management  of  Estates  as  Agent,  Attorney,  Executor  or 

Administrator  (on  amounts  received  and  disbursed)       .5  , , 

On  Leasing  or  Letting  Lands  or  Houses  (on  one  year*s  rent)  5  , , 

On  collecting  Rents 5  , , 

On  investing  Money  on  Mortgage 2i  , , 

On  recovering  Debts  and  other  accounts       .        .        .        •  5  , , 

On  Cash  Payments— If  in  Funds 2^  ,,        j 

If  not  in  Funds 5  , , 

On  Advances  on  Produce  for  Shipment 5  , , 

On  Advances  and  Current  Accounts  not  liquidated  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  say  March  31,  the  balance  to  be  charged 

as  a  fresh  advance,  subject  to  commission  of          .        .  5  , , 
On  becoming  Guarantee  or    Security  for    Contracts  (on 

amount  of  penalty) If* 
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On  acting  as  Trustee  under  assignmen     (on   amount  col- 
lect^ and  disbursed) 5  per  cent. 

On  granting  Letters  of  Credit 1-      t  > 


.INTEBEST. 


On  Adyances,  including  disbursements  for  Freight,  Duty,  or 

Lighterage,  per  annum            .   *    .  '     .        .        .        ,  lo      , , 
On  Accounts  Current^  per  annum 10      , , 


RE-EXeHANOE. 

On  Inter^colonial  Bills  dishonoured  (exclusive  of  notarial 

charges) '     .        .        .        .    5      ,, 

On  Bills  on  any  of  the  Au^raliain  Colonies  (notarial  charges)    7^     >  y 
On  English  and  Foreign  Bills  (with  notarial  charges,  post- 
ages. &c.)    .        ,        . 25      , , 

•  CHABGES. 

On  Local  Bills  dishonoured 2^    » t 

Beceiving  and  stowing  Greneral  Merchandise  and  Produce 

(excepting  Wool)  per  ton         .        .        •        .        ,        .026 

Delivering  ditto 0    2    6 

Receiving,  Weighing,  Marking,  and  Delivering  Wool  per 

bale        • 026 

Storage  on  Goods  and  Liquids  (by  weight  or  measurement) 

per  ton  per  week     * 0    16 

Storage  on  Wool— Full-size  Bales,  per  week,  each         .       .010 
Yard  Storage,  per  ton,  per  week  \ *     .    0    0    6 

N.  B.— Draft  to  be  ullowed  on  Wool  at  the  rate  of  lib.  per  cwt 


EETAIL  SirOP  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  list  applies  chiefly  to  town  dwellers ; 
country  settlers  on  land  generally  produce  all  they  require  except  groceries^ 
and  buy  tlieso  more  by  wholesale,  t.  e.,  two  or  three  tamilies  join  and  buy 
half-a-dozen  bags  of  sugar,  or  a  chest  of  tea,  at  some  auction  sale. 
Groceries  and  imported  merchandise  of  all  sorts  are  frequently  sold  by 
auction  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  auctioneer  is  far  more  closely  allied  with 
the  merchant  and  trader  ui  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  he  is  in 
England.  Some  of  these  articles  are  always  a  little  dearer,  some  a  little 
cheaper  in  one  settlement  than  in  another ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  these 
prices  fairly  represent  the  present  average  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of 
domestic  consumption  for  the  Colony,  generally,  when  bought  retail  at  the 
shops. 

«.  d.  8,  d. 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  lb 0    5    to    0    7 

Fowls,  per  pair 3    0    „     5    0 

Eggs,  per  dozen    •        •        •        •        .        .        .        16»20 

Milk,  per  quart 0    4    „      0    6 

Fresh  butter,  per  lb.     ♦        .        ,        ,        .        .        1    6    „     2    0 

2  A 
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Colonial  cheese,  and  bacon,  per  lb. 

Bread,  per  lb. 

B^st  potatoes,  per  c^. 

Large  cabbages,  each 

Rice,  best,  per  lb. 

Salt,  per  lb. 

Soap,  per  lb. 

Sugar,  per  lb.  ' 

Baisins,  per  lb. 

Tea,  per  lb.  . 

Coffee,  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  per  lb.    , 

Candles,  Belmont  Sperm,  per  lb. 

Firewood,  per  cord,  (a  ton-and-a-half) 

Wine,  duty  paid,  per  gallon. 

Brandy        „.,... 

Beer,  AIsopp's;  per  dozen 

The  retail  prices  of  dolhing,  hardvjaret  and  the  common  arUdes  of  Britith 
manufacture  sold  in  the  shops^  together  with  hold  and  hoarding-house  charges, 
house-rent,  and  hire  of  apartments  are,  perhaps,  about  50Z.  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  England, 
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15s.  to  20s. 

13s.  „  15s. 

80s.  „   90s. 

3s.  M     is. 

10s.  „   15s. 


Sawn  board  and  scantling,  per    100  feet 

Shingles  (the  wooden  slate),  per  1000 

Bricks         .        .        .        per  1000      . 

Lime  ....        per  bushel  . 

Split  garden  palings  .        per  100        , 

Verandah  cottage  (wood,  Bay\ 
for  a  family  of  six)  .        .     /    * 

Small  Raupo  rustic,  ditto   . 

Post  and  4-rail  field  fencing,  per  chain 

Hire  of  horse  and  cart  for  a  day    . 
„        riding  horse,  ditto    . 
A  family  of  half  a  dozen  memhers,  having  their  oum  cottage^  and  10  to  20 
acres  of  landumder  cultivation,  as  a  little  garden  farm,  might  now  live  eom^ 
fortaUy  enough  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand  on  an  income  of  from  802.  to 
lOOZ.  a  year. 


£150  „  £200 

£25  n  £50 
15«,  »  20s. 
15s.  „  25s. 
10s.  „  20s. 


Stipends  and  Salabies. — The  stipends  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  ministers  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in  New 
Zealand  are  but  small,  varying,  I  should  say,  from  150/.  to  250/. 
a  year.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  have  little  glebe  &rm8,  and 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  live  with  their  families  in  a  state 
of  rude  and  easy  plenty.  The  missionaries,  indeed,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  political  faults;  are*  good  Samaritans,  and  most 
hospitable  hosts  in   tlie  "3u8&,"  have  .ever  been  remarkable 
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for  keeping  a  bonnteoiu  table ;  and  many  a  Bosh  traveller,  sick  of 
eel,  and  dried  fish,  pig,  and  pigeon,  Las  disooveredibat  amission 
station  is  quite  as  pre-eminent  for  good  cheer  as  for  long 
prayer. 

The  salaries  given  to  clerks  and  shopmen  are  low.  Indeed, 
there  is  bnt  a  small  demand  for  emigrants  of  this  class,  inas- 
much as  the  principals  of  our  young  mercantile  houses  and 
trading  establishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  active  young  men ; 
or  men  with  families,  who  can  manage  their  little  concems 
almost  without  help. 

I  regret  that,  for  the  benefit  of  any  fair  readers  of  the  gover- 
ness class,  I  cannot  quote  the  rates  of  the  educational  salaries  in 
New  Zealand.  I  think  I  may  say,  however,  that  a  young  lady 
going  out  with  introductions,  competent  to  give  her  pupils  a  good, 
plain  English  education,  and  one  who,  now  and  then  helping  the 
mistress  in  the  kitchen,  the  maid  in  the  nursery,  would  make  her- 
self generally  useful,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
situation  in  some  good  pastoral  or  agricultural  Colonist's  esta- 
blishment ;  where  she  would  be  treated  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
have  a  little  salary  of  from  60/.  to  70/.  a  year,  and  get  plenty  of 
fine  mutton,  fino  scenery,  and  fine  air.  The  salary  may  seem  poor, 
but  the  life,  I  think,  would  not  be  unpleasant ;  while  the  statis- 
tical fact  recorded  at  page  346  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a 
yoimg  lady  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  right  stamp,  would  not 
long  be  left  there  "  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"  or  suffered 
to  remain  a  governess,  if  she  aspired  to  become  a  wife. 


WAGES. 

Good  fiurm-labonrer  and  wife,  with  board  and  lodging 
Good  single  farm-labotiier  do.  do. 

Qood  shepherd*  or  handy  man,  accustomed  to  stock 
Good  stout  farm  kd  do. 

Good  strong  female  servant  do. 

Farm-labourers,  per  day  of  9  hours  *       •       • 

Mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  painters  and  glaziers,! 

blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  shipwrights,    coopers,    and?      7s. to  10«. 

8awyers,per  dayof  8  horns i 


.     £50  to 

£60 

40to 

50 

50  to 

e«> 

15  to 

25 

20  to 

25 

46.  to 

68. 
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Owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  working  men  who  have  been 
attracted  to  Auckland  and  the  north  by  the  "  forty-acre  free 
grants,"  the  rates  of  labour  are  at  present  some  20  per  oent« 
lower  there  than  they  are  in  Oauterbury  and  Otago. 


Valuk  of  Imfbovbd  Landed  Pbopbrty  and  op  Town  Lots. — 
Small  suburban  ^Birms,  lying  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  most 
of  the  eight  proyincial  capitals,  would  now  frequently  realise 
from  15/.  to  20/.  per  acre.  Indeed,  a  farm  on  the  Tamaki,  nine 
miles  from  Auckland,  sold  in  small  lots,  has  lately  fetched  30/. 
per  acre.  Good  shops  and  warehouse  sites  in  Auckland  oad 
Wellington  have  brought  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  frontage  foot ;  the 
small  acre  aud  half-acre  town  lots,  put  up  by  auction,  by  the 
Provincial  Governments,  where  new  townships  are  to  be  laid  out, 
will  sometimes  realise  from  60/.  to  150/.  per  acre ;  while  the 
upset  Government  price  lately  put  on  some  town  lots,  in  the 
rising  young  city  of  Auckland,  was  at  the  rate  of  800/.  per  acre. 


POSTAL  EEGULATIONS. 

Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  all  letters,  papers,  and  book-post 
parcels,  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Now  Zealand  and 
Australia  are  now  sent  by  what  is  called  the  Overland  Mail,  (a 
mail  parried  by  steamers,)  and  leaving  Southampton  the  20th 
of  every  month,  vid  Malta,  Alexandria,  Suez,  the  Bed  Sea,  Point 
de  Galle,  and  Melbourne.  A  small  branch  steamer  runs  from 
Marseilles,  and  catches  this  great  monthly  mail  at  Malta ;  and 
letters  by  this  supplementary  Marseilles  route  may  be  posted 
six  days  later — ^they  are  marked  ^^  vid  Marseilles,"  and  are 
carried  by  Dover  boat  and  French  railroads  down  to  Marseilles. 
The  rates  of  postage  by  this  supplementary  route  are,  however, 
double  the  rates  diargcd  "  vid  Southampton.'' 

The  mails  for  these  two  routes  are  made  up  in  London  on  tho 
morning  of  the  20th  of  every  month,  vid  Southampton^  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  vid  MareeUlee,  When  the  20th  falls 
on  Sunday,  the  mails  are  made  up  on  ike  previous  evening ;  and 
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when  the  26th  falls  on  Sunday,  they  are  made  up  on  HhQ/oHow- 
ing  evening.     All  postage  most  be  pre-paid. 


Rates  op  PoflTAQE. 

VIA 
SoutbAmpton. 

VU 
ManeUIes. 

s.    d. 

«.     d. 

Letters  not  exceeding  the  •     }oz.    .     • 

0    6 

1     0 

Ditto                    „                  1  „     .     . 

1    0 

2     0 

Ditto                   ^                  2  „     .     , 

2    0 

4    0 

For  every  oz.  or  fraction  over  2  „     .     < 

1     0 

2    0 

♦Newspapers,  each 

0    1 

0    3 

Book  Parcels,  not  exceeding  4  „     • 

0    4 

0     6 

Ditto                   „                  16  „     . 

1    4 

2    0 

Ditto                   „                   24  „     . 

2    0 

3    6 

Pot  every  additional  8oz.  (vi&  Southam 

pton) 

0    8 

— 

For  every  additional  8oz.  (after  32oz.  w 

hich  \ 

1     0 

is  48.)  via  MarseiUes        .     •     . 

The  New  Zealand  mails  are  due  in  London,  vxd  Marseilles, 
abont  the  5th  of  every  month ;  and,  vid  Southampton,  on  the 
12th  of  every  month.  The  course  of  post  by  this  route  is  one  of 
from  sixty-five  to  seveilty  days ;  so  that  a  person  in  England 
writing  to  a  friend  in  New  Zealand,  residing  in  or  near  one  of 
the  chief  towns,  might  expect  a  reply  in  about  five  months.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  great  advance  since  the  days  when  it  took  as 
long  only  to  get  to  New  Zealand  ;  but  this  **'Suez  route  '^  is,  after 
all,  but  a  poor,  roundabout  route  for  New  Zealand ;  and  I  trust 
that  'ere  long  the  eastern  colonies  of  our  magnificent  Australasian 


♦  The  best  mode  of  doing  np  a  newspaper  is  to  fold  it  rather  gmall,  tie 
it  tightly  round  with  string,  just  seal  down  the  ends  of  the  tie,  and  write 
the  address  neatly  on  the  margin  of  the  paper.  The  paper  must  bear  no 
old  address,  nor  any  other  pen  mark  save  the  New  Zealand  address ;  and 
when  papers,  letters,  or  book  parcels  are  tetUed,  the  following  remarks  from 
the  " British  Postal  Guide"  should  always  be  attended  to : — "  The  practice 
of  sealing  letters  passing  to  and  from  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  India 
with  wax  (exceptmg  such  as  is  specially  prepared)  is  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience, and  frequently  with  serious  iniury  to  the  letters,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  of  the  wax  and  adhesion  of  the  letters.  In  the 
case  of  mails  received  from  Australia  and  India,  considerable  delay  is 
occasioned  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  separating 
the  letters,  which,  owing  to  the  cause  already  mentioned,  adhere  closely 
together,  many  are  damaged  and  torn.  The  public  are,  therefore,  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  to  use  wafers  in  preference  to  wax  in  securing  their 
letters,  and  also  to  advise  their  correspondents  to  pursue  the  same  course." 
India  or  **  prepared  "  wax  can  always  he  obtained  of  any  town  stationers 
—if  not  wafers,  or  the  common  gummed  envelope,  should  he  used. 
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empire — New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand — 
will  succeed  in  inducing  the  Home  Government  to  assist  them 
in  opening  that  great  "  Panama  route  "  described  at  page  279  ; 
when  the  course  of  post  would  be  one  of  little  more  than  a 
month  ;  and  when  travellers  and  tourists  might  leave  London  in 
July,  roll  down  through  the  breezy  latitudes  of  the  South 
Pacific,  visit  New  Zealand,  and  be  back  in  Town  in  November — 
braced  up  for  work,  and  replenished  with  a  stock  of  health  and 
new  ideas,  cheap  at  double  the  money  it  had  cost  them  to 
obtain. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOYERNMtNT  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


THE  GOVSSNOB  AND  XINISTEBIAX.  EXECDTrTE  * 

SalMiea  fttxmt 

Governor       .     .     •     •     •     •  Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne        £3000 

Colonial  Secretary  (Premier')  ,  Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford           800 
Colonial  Treasurer  (Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer)  J     .    -     .  Hon.  Christopher  Wm.' Richmond      800 

Attomey-Generalt    .     .     •     .  Hon.  Frederick  Whitaker                   800 

Poatmaster-General       .     .     .  Hon.  Henry  J.  Tancred                      800 

This  '^  Stafford  ministry  "  (like  Lord  Palmerston's)  may  any 
day  be  overthrown  by  the  opposition  "  outs  ;'*  led,  in  our  case, 
by  some  virtuous  Fox,f  or    Featherston,   or   other   indignant 

*  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  are  es-officio 
Memhera  of  this  Executive. 

t  An  able  and  influential  political  Colonist,  but  a  most  deter- 
mined **  Provincialist,"  that  is»  one  who  would  split  up  New  Zealand  into  a 
dozen  little  parisb-like  Settlements,  and  give  to  eacli  of  them  a  local 
Governor,  a  local  Ministry,  and  a  local  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  who,  if  he 
does  not  become  our  premier,  will  perhaps  not  become  our  premier  because 
he  will  esteem  the  grapes  of  that  office  slightly  sour,  is,  I  believe,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  American  institutions — except,  perhaps,  in  the  little  matters  of 
mob  rule,  lynch  law,  and  slavery ;  and  would  give  New  Zealand  the^ 
dozen  Vestry  Parliaments  because  some  such  things  exist  in  the  American 
Constitution — an  argument  which,  reooUectmg  that  some  of  tlie  States 
of  the  Union  are,  each,  as  big  as  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  put  together, 
and  contain,  each,  as  many  millions  of  people  as  our  little  provinces  contain 
thousands,  is  one  tibat  might  well  remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the  frog  and 
the  ox. 
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Provincialist  and  Yestry  Parliament  man.  But  at  the  time  I 
write,  OUT  New  Zealand  Ministry  is  constitnted  as  above.  The 
salaries  I  have  attached  to  the  offices  are,  I  think,  about  correct ; 
and  recollecting  that  this  New  Zealand  ministry  is  responsible 
for  the  good  goyemment  of  a  colony  as  large  as  the  mother- 
country,  my  most  democratical  reader  will  not,  I  fancy,  venture 
to  assert  that  our  young  Premiers,  and  Attorneys-General,  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  at  all  overpaid. 


n. 

'.UBGHaLATrnS  OOUKOIU"  OB  UPPEB  BOCSI. 

(lAf€  Feers,) 


1.  Hon.  ThoB.  HonghioQ  Bariley 

(Speaker)       •       •       .       . 

2.  Hon.  George  Alfired  Arney    . 
8.  Hon.  Chas.  J.  B.  Blakiston    . 

4.  Hon.  James  Gontts  Crawford  • 

5.  Hon.  G^ige  Outfield 

6.  Hon.  John  Curling  . 

7.  Hon.  Sir  S.  O.  Gibbes.  Bart. . 

8.  Hon.  John  Anderson  Gilfillan 

9.  Hon.  John  Hyde  Harris  • 

10.  Hon.  John  Johnston 

11.  Hon.  William  Henry  Kenay  . 

12.  Hon.  James  Menzies       .       • 
18b  Hon.  Matthew  Richmond 

14.  Hon.  Henry  William  Petre     . 

15.  Hon.  John  Cbas.Watts  Russell 

16.  Hon.  John  Salmon  •       • 

17.  Hon.  William  Swainson  . 

18.  Hon.  Heniy  John  Tancred 

19.  Hon.  Frederick  Whitaker 


Occupation  or  ProfegsioQ. 

Auckland 

Landed  Proprietor 

Auckland 

Chief  Justice 

Christchurch 

Landed  Proprietor 

Wellington 
Tarauaki 

9  y 

f  9 

Napier 

99 

Wangarei 
AucUand 

Merchant 

Dunedin 

Barristisr 

Wellington 

Merchant 

Onchunga 

Landed  Proprietor 

Otago 

Kelson 

Wellington 
Canterbury 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Ex-Attorney  General 

Christchurch 

Landed  Proprietor 

Auckland 

Attorney-General 
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III. 


THE    ••  HOUSE    OP    BEPRESKNTATIVES/* 

(Hofue  of  Commons,) 
Speaker :  Sir  Charles  Olifpobd,  Member  for  Wellington. 


Members. 


Occapation,  or  Profession. 


Auckland 
12  Members. 


Hawke*s  Bay 

2  Members. 

Taranaki 

3  Members. 


Wellington 
(with  Speaker) 
8  Membera. 


Nelson 
(including  Marl- 
borough) 
7  Members. 


Canterbury 
5  Members. 


Ot 
4  Members. 


Theod.  MivetHaultainJEsq.,J.P. 
William  Crush  Daldy,  Esq.,  J.P. 
T.  Spencer  Porsaith,  Esq.,  J.P. 
John  Williamson,  Esq.,  J.P.    . 
Archibald  Clark.  Esq.,  J.P.      . 
Robert  Graham,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Joseph  Hargreave8,Esq.,  J.P. . 
TheophilusHeale.Esq.      • 
Hugh  Carleton,  Esq. . 
Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Walter  Lee,  Esq. 
John  J.  Symonas,  Esq.     • 
James  Farmer,  Esq..  J.P.  , 
Thos.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  J.P. 
'  Thomas  King,  Esq.,  J.P.  •. 
James  Crowe  Richmond,  Esq  . 
Hon.  Christopher  W;  Richmond 
Alfred  De  B.  Brandon,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Isaac  I«^rl  Featherston,  Esq.    . 
William  JFitzherbert,Esq.,  J.P. 
William  Fox,  Esq.,  J.P.    .       . 
Alfred  RenaU,  Esq.    .       .       . 
Wm.  Bernard  Rhodes,  Esq.,  J.P 
Charles  Rooking  Carter,  Esq.  . 
Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford 
Frederick  A.  Weld,  EeqL,  J.P. 
Herbert  Evelyn  Curtis,  Esq.    . 
Alfred  Domett,  Esq..  J.P. 
Edward  Jollie,  Esq.,  J.P. 
J.  Fedor  Aug.Kelling.  Esq.,  J.P, 
David  Monro,  Esq.,  J.P.  . 
W.  Sefton  Moorhouse,E8q.,  J.P. 
Charles  Hunter  Brown,  Esq.    . 
Isaac  Thos.  Cookson,  Esq..  J.P. 
Hon.  Henry  Sewell    . 
Crosbie  Ward,  Esq.,  J.P.  . 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Thomas  Bannatyne  GilHes,  Esq 
James  Macandrew,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Tohn  P.  Taylor,  Esq.,  J.P. 


Landed  Proprietor 

Merchant 

Newspaper  Proprietor 
Landed  Proprietor 
Merchant 

» > 
Landed  Proprietor 
Newspaper  Proprietor 
Landed  JProprietor 


I 


Solicitor 

M.D. 

Merchant 

Barrister 

Landed  Proprietor  - 

Merchant 

Landed  Proprietor 


Merchant 
Landed  Proprietor 


Landed  Proprietor 

I  ♦ 
Merchant 
Barrister 
Landed  Proprietor 


Merchant 
Landed  Proprietor 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  onr  in&nt  House  of  Commons  counts  at 

S resent  only  41  members :  a  number  which  might  now,  I  think,  well  be 
oubled,  and  which  has,  I  believe,  been  increas^  by  a  Bill  pasbed  during 
its  last  session,  to  about  50.  The  last  session  of  this,  our  first  New  Zealand 
parliament,  has  just  closed  at  Auckland,  and  the  first  session  of  our 
second  parliament,  now  to  be  elected,  will  probably  be  opened  at  Wel- 
lington in  April. 

**  The  General  Assembly,  which  has  now  been  three  months  in  session, 
will  close  its  labours  on  this  day  or  Monday  next,  the  term  of  the  existence, 
five  years,  of  tiie  present  House  of  Bepresentatlreswill  then  have  expired^ 
It  is  a  circimistauce  somewhat  exceptional  in  these  days  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  at  least,  that  a  representative 
body  should  have  escaped  a  premature  dissolution,  and  still  more  rare  that 
in  its  course  it  shoald  have  been  imdisturbed  by  any  *  Ifinisterial  crisis  *  or 
radical  change  of  policy. 

**  If  this,  its  closing  session,  has  been  less  prolific  of  laws  than  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  which  will  be  always  distinguishable 
for  its  *  eighty  Acte,'  it  has  been,  by  no  means  barren  of  residts.  The 
following  Acts  have  already  been  passed,  and  have  received  the  assent  of 
the  C^vemor : — 

The  Private  Bills  Evidence  Act,  J  86a 

The  Absent  Debtors  Act,  1860.    . 

The  Absent  Defendants  Act,  1860.     , 

The  Foreign  Seaman's  Act,  186(1 

The  Remission  of  Penalties  Act,  1860. 

The  Fraudulent  Trustees  Act.  1860. 

The  Bankers  Returns  Act  Amendmeut  Act,  1860. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Protection  Act,  1860. 

The  Gold  Fields  Act,  1858-1860. 

The  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1860. 

The  Lyttelton  and  Christchurch  Railway  Act,  1860. 

The  Purchas  and  Ninnis  Flax  Patent  Act,  1860. 

The  Summary  Proceedings  Improvement  Act,  1860. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  1860. 
•-    Patents  Act.  1860. 

Real  Estate  Administration  Act,  1860. 

The  Conveyancing  Ordinance  Amendment  Act,  1860. 

The  Supreme  Courts  Act,  1860. 

The  Barristers  and  Solicitors  Admission  Act,  1860. 

English  Acts*  Act,  1860. 

Official  Documents  Evidence  Act,  I860. 

The  Savings  Bank  Act  Amendment  Act,  1860. 

The  Nelson  Roman  Catholic  Endowments  Sales  Act,  1860. 

The  Sale  of  Reserves  Act  Amendment  Act,  1860. 

Nelson  Wesley  an  Schoolmasters  Land  Sale  Act,  1860. 

**  Some  others  have  likewise  been  disposed  of— amongst  them  an  Act  to 
amend  the  Representation.  The  Militia  Bill,  the  Arms  Bill,  the  Naval 
and  Military  Settlers  (Wellington)  Bill,  the  Taranaki  Land  Regulation 
Bill,  the  Light  Houses  Bill  are  beine  swiftly  carried  through  the  perils  of 
the  dose ;  a  periodical  *  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents '  has  not  yet  with  us 
become  an  institution. 

**  The  labour  of  the  session,  however,  must  not  be  measured  by  these 
products  for  a  very  great  amount  of  time  and  discussion  has  been  devoted 
by  the  Assemby — and  notably  by  the  House  of  Representatives — to  the 
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paramount  and  absorbing  qnestion  of  native  affairs ;  and  if  no  definite 
scheme  of  policy  has  been  strnck  out,  at  the  least,  a  mass  of  information 
has  been  accumulated  which  has  thrown  a  light  upon  the  errors  and 
defects  of  our  former  management  of  the  native  race,  and  which  will  serve 
to  guide  the  Legislature  and  the  colonists  in  their  future  relations  with  the 
aboriginal  people  of  New  Zealand." — New  Zealand  Examiner, 


JUDGES. 

Chief  Justice Hon.  George  Alfred  Amey. 

Puisne  Judge  (Central  District)      •     His  Honour  Alexander  J.  Johnston. 
Puisne  Judge  (Soathem  District)    •     His  Honour  Henry  Barnes  Gresson. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT,  NOT  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Auditor-General        .....  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Registrar-General      .       .       .      *       .  John  B.  Bennett,  Esq. 

Land  Claims  Commissioner     .       «       •  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Inspector  of  Public  Works       .       .       .  Lieut.-Col.  Mould,  R.E„  J.P. 

Native  Secretary Donald  MacLean,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Assistant  Native  Secretary      •      .      .  T.  H.  Smijfeh,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Assistant  Law  Officer      ....  Franois  Dart  Fenton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Gtovemor's  Private  Secretary  and  Clerk »  n^^i.«;«  w  n  ax^«„,j 

to  the  Executive  Council     .       .       /  ^*"^  ^'  ^'  Seward. 

Governor  8  Aide-de-Camp      .      .      .  Windle  St.  Hill,  Esq.,  65th  Regt 


INTESTATE  ESTATES-REGISTRATION  OF  MARRUGBS. 

In  the  case  of  persons  dying  intestate,  i.e.,  without  making  a  will,  the 
next  of  kin  may  apply  for  letters  of  administration ;  but  if  there  be  no  next 
of  kin,  or  if  the  next  of  kin  do  not  apply,  the  estate  is  administered  by  the 
offlcicd  administrator,  in  which  case  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased 
is  sold  by  auction,  and  after  all  debts  and  demands  against  the  estate  are 
satisfied,  the  residue  of  the  money,  if  any,  is  peid  into  Hie  Colonial 
Treasury,  subject  thereafter  to  be  paid  out  by  an  order  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  receiving  proof  of  claim. 

Wills  are  proved  by  the  executors  of  the  deceased  person  before  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  probate  is  given. 

Persons  about  to  marry  must  obtam  from  the  Registrar's  Office  a  certifi- 
cate ;  for  without  this  certificate  no  minister  can  perform  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  under  a  penalty.  The  persons  applying  for  this  certificate  must 
lodge  with  the  registrar  their  names,  and  other  particulars  as  to  age,  &c^ 
and  pay  a  fee  of  2s.  6d  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  14  days,  on  payment -of 
an  additional  58.,  the  certificate  is  granted.  But  the  certificate  oan  be 
granted  and  the  marriage  performed  without  any  delay,  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  II,  2$,  6d,  Persons  married  by  the  registrar  pay  an  additional  fee 
of  3Z.  No  persons  can  be  married  according  to  the  form  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  unless  the  *'  banns  '*  have  been  published  three  times  in  the 
church,  or  unless  a  special  license  is  obtained  from  the  Bishop's  Sarrogate. 
This  special  license  costs  32.,  and  is  in  additiou  to  the  minister  a  fee,  and 
to  the  registrar's  fee  for  the  certificate. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  EMIGRANTS'  LIBRARY. 

The  most  recent,  ormo&t  current,  books  and  pablications  on  New 
Zealand,'  are  published  or  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  6,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  and  sent  by  book-post  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Continent,  India,  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Stanford 
also  furnishes  those  little  portable  libraries  of  popular  works 
which  emigrants  now  so  often  provide  as  a  portion  of  their 
outfit. 

PubUdtion 
price. 

£.  ».   d. 

1.  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  Past  and  Present,  Savage  and 
Civilized.    By  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  M.D.,  58th  Begt.,  with 

map  and  illostrations 140 

2.  Fiye  Yean*  Residence  in  New  Zealand.  ByCapt.  Fuller,  late 
ofthe59thUefft. 0  10    0 

S.  New  Zealand  and  its  Colonisation.  'By  the  Hon.  William 
Swainson,  ex-Attomey  General  of  New  Zealand.  1  yoL,  with 
niap .      ,     0  14    0 

4.  Te  Ika  a  Maori,  or  New  Zealand,  and  its  Inhabitants— illus- 
trating the  Oridn,  Manners,  Customs,  Mythology,  Beligion, 
Songs,  Proyerbs^Fables,  and  Language  of  the  Natives ;  together 
with  the  Geology,  Natural  History,  Productions,  and  Climate 
of  the  Country  ;  its  State  as  regards  Christianity,  &c.  &o.  &c. 
With  a  map  and  numerous  illustrations.  By  the  Bev.  Bichard 
Taylor,  M:.A.,  F.G.S.,  many  years  a  Missionary  in  New 
Zealand.     1  vol.,  8vo 110 

5.  Adventures  in  New  Zealand.  By  Jemingham  Wakefield,  Esq. 
2  vols.,  with  illustrations 

6.  Polynesian  Mythology,  and  Ancient  Traditional  Historylof  the 
New  Zealand  Bace  as  funushed  hy  their  Priests  and  Chiefs. 
By  Sir  George  Grey,  late  Govemor-in-Chief  of  New  Zealand. 

1  vol.  post  8vo 0  10    6 

7.  Hints  to  Intending  Sheep  Farmers  in  New  Zealand.  Third 
edition.  By  Frederick  A. Weld.  Esq.,  J.P.  of  Fla^boume,  New 
Zealand,  Member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Epitome  of  the  Land  Begulations 

of  the  diflferent  Provmces 0    10 

8.  Canterbury  Papers,  new  series ;  being  Information  concerning 

tlie  Province  of  Canterbury.    Nos.  I.  and  H.    .       •       .  each    0    10 

9.  The  New  Zealand  Pilot  By  Capt.  G.  H.  Richards  and  Lieut. 

F.  J.  Evans,  B.N.    Second  edition 0    5    0 

10.  The  New  Zealand  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Dictionary.  By 

G.  Archdeacon  Williams.    Second  edition        .       •       .       .080 

11.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette,  published  weekly, 

by  Frederick  Algar,  11,  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street      .006 

12.  The  New  Zealand  Examiner,  published  monthly,  by  Gkorge 

Street,  30,  Comhill 00€ 
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£    8.   d. 
13.  Handbook  for  Anstralasia  .....•••     0    5    0 

Voices  from  Auokland,  with  the 'Land  Regulations  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  By  Alex.  F.  Ridgway  and  Sons,  Agents 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Auckland   .       .       .       .006 

Otago  :  Information  for  the  Guidance  of  Intending  Emigrants. 
By  John  Cargill,  Esq.,  J,  P.,  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Council 006 

The  New  Zealand  Handbook,  Seventh  edition,  with  coloured 

map •••006 

The  Prize  Essay  on  New  Zealand.    By  W.  Stones,  Esq.        .006 

The  Auckland  •*  40- Acre  Free  Grants,"  and  Description  of 
the  Province  of  Auckland 0.03 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  New  Zealand.  Sixty-four  Views  en- 
graved on  Steel,  from  Drawings  made  by  S.  0.  Brees,  late 
principal  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany. Handsomely  bound.   (Originally  published  at  3Z.  3«.)    110 


MAPS. 

14.  Stanford's  Map  of  New  Zealand,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  reliable 
documents.  Pull 'coloured,  price  on  onesheeft,  2s. ;  or' mounted  in  case, 
3s.  6d. 

A  Greneral  Chart  of  New  Zealand ;  by  Captain  J.  L.  Stokes  and  Com- 
mander Drury.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.    One  sheet  coloured,  price,  5s.  6<2. ;  or  mounted  in  case,  8s. 

AiTowsmith*8  Map  of  New  Zealand,  price  on  one  sheet,  6s.,  or  mounted  in 
case,  9s. 

Auckland. — A  New  Map  of  the  Province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand  Com- 
piled for  A.  WiUid,  Okkin,  and  Co.,  from  the  latest  official  documents, 
showing  the  Lands  already  sold,  the  Lands  open  for  selection  for  Free 
Grants,  and  Crown  Latids  not  yet  surveyed :  with  Handbook.  Price,  in 
sheet,  coloured,  5s.,  or  mounted  in  case,  7s.  6(2. 

Canterbury. — Map  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  showing 
the  Freehold  Sections  and  Pasturage  Runs.  The  map  is  based  upon  the 
recent  Marititoe  Surv^  by  the  Admiralty  in  New  Zealand,  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  made  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Government,  aud'&e 
Communications  of  Colonists  to  the  Land  Office.  It  has  also  corrections 
furnished  by  Walter  Mantell,  Esq.,  R.  J.  S.  Harman  Esq.,  and  J.  B.  A. 
Acland,  Esq.  Price,  in  sheet,  7s.  Qd. ;  in  case,  10s. ;  on  canvas,  rollers, 
and  varnished,  15s. 

Charts  of  New  Zealand,  by  Captain  J.  L.  Stokes  and  Commander  Drury. 
Published  by  Ord^r  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
14  sheets.    Price  21,  8s. 
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NOTICES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PUBLICATIONS, 


1.  The  author  of  this  work  ^ives  a  list  of  the  various  publications  on  New 
Zealand,  spreading  over  a  period  of  some  thirty  years,  which  he  consulted 
in  the  course  of  writing  his  own  book :  he  names  the  astounding  number  of 
290,  and,  of  these,  the  first  edition  of  *'  Hursthouse's  New  Zealand,"  is 
the  only  one  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  mark  as  **  good."  I  can  very 
honestly  return  the  praise :  Dr.  Thompson's  work  does  not  profess  to 
treat  much  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  matters,  or  of  what  we  may  call 
the  practical  details  of  emigration — but  it  is  particularly  full  and  luminous 
on  such  subjects  as  the  native  race,  the  physical  features,  the  Natural 
History,*  and  climatology  of  the  country.  Further,  it  has  this  peculiar 
merit— that  while  nine-tenths  of  all  our  publications  on  New  Zealand 
are  the  works  of  colonista,  who,  like  myself,  have  an  interest  to  serve 
in  writing  up  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Thompson's  is  the  work  of  a  man,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  colony,  who  gleaned  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
country  during  his  eleven  years'  residence  there  as  senior  surgeon  of  the 
gallant  58th. 

2.  Captain  Fuller's  book  relates  mainly  to  Canterbury.  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  contains  pages  relating  to  certain  begone  private  matters 
which  might  well  be  suppressed  in  any  second  edition,  and  it  is  perhaps 
somewhat  deficient  in  clear  arrangement  and  lucidilj^  of  style— but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  work  which  might  well  be  consulted  by  an  intending 
emigrant  to  any  province  of  New  Zealand. 

3.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Swainson's  book,  like  Dr.  Thompson's  in  some 
respects,  does  not  deal  much  with  practical  emigration  matters  ;  and,  as  the 
work  of  one  who  was  an  old  government  official  in  the  **  Fitzroy  days,"  it 
appears  to  me  to  take  a  somewhat  cramped  and  party-spirited  view  of  the 
early  struggles  between  the  New  Zealand  Company's  settlers  and  the 
I^Iissionary  officials— still  it  is  the  work  of  an  able,  conscientious  man,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  as  an  authority  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  colony  and  to  the  *'  Native  Difficulty. 

4.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  somewhat 
bigoted  missionary — but,  it  is  remarkably  full  and  good  in  the  chapters 
on  the  Native  race,  and  on  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the  country. 


5.  Mr.  Wakefield's  work  gives  a  most  authentic  and  interesting  account 
of  the  first  planting  of  the  settlements  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  Wanganui, 
and  New  Plymouth,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who 
are  desirous  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  early  days  of 
New  Zealand  colonisation. 

6.  Sir  George  Grey's  book  I  have  never  seen— but  it  has  been  well 
reviewed,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  early 
history,  and  of  the  obsolete,  or  semi-obsolete,  customs,  of  the  native  race. 


^ee  Note,  page  367. 
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7.  Mr.  Weld's  is  an  admirable  pamphlet,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  eyery  one  who  goes  to  New  Zealand  with  a  yiew  of  engaging  in 
agricultnral  and  pastoral  pursuits. 


8.  *'  The  Canterbury  Papers**  "  Voices  from  Auckland,*'  and  **  Informa- 
tion on  Otago/*  are  all  cheap  little  publications  which  will  repay  perusal. 
The  popular  **  New  Zealand  Handbook  *'  has  already  gone  through  six 
large  editions,  and  has  perhaps  commanded  a  greater  sale  than  any  little 
work  on  New  Zealand  which  has  ever  yet  been  published ;  while  the  Prize 
Essay  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  colony  and  its  advantages  which  no  one 
would  regret  buying. 

9.  A  work  reflecting  the  very  highest  credit  on  the  Hydrographio 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the  compilers.  Captain  G.  8.  Bichards, 
B,N.,  and  M.  F.  J.  Evans,  Master  B.N.  It  gives  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  every  coast,  bay,  roadstead,  river,  and  harbour  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  a  book  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold  to  every  commander  of  a  ship  going 
to  New  Zealand  ;  and  one  which  should  also  be  possessed  by  every  person 
desirous  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  coasts  and  port 
dib-tricts  of  New  Zealand. 


10.  Archdeacon  Williams's  *<  Maori  Grammar"  is  a  book  which  every 
one  should  possess  who  is  desirous  of  landing  in  the  colony  with  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue  :  a  most  useful  acquisition  to  any 
one  intending  to  settle  in  the  North  Island,  and  one  which  may  be 
gained  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  the  Archdeacon's  work,  on 
the  voyage  out. 

11.  An  excellent  weekly  publication  giving,  from  time  to  time,  some  first- 
rate  leading  articles  on  emigrationary  subjects,  tog^ether  with  a  most 
useful  summary  of  the  latest  intelli^nce  from  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,Tasmama,  West  Australia,  and  South  Australia ; 
and  a  publication  which,  together  with  the  New  Zealand  Examiner^  might 
well  be  taken  in  by  the  home  country  friends  or  relatives  of  all  persons 
who  have  settled  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 


12.  A  young  and  well-edited  periodical,  devoted  to  New  Zealand* 
giving  high  promise  of  great  useftdness,  and  a  publication  to  which  every 
New  Zealand  colonist  must  heartily  wish  success. 

13.  This  is  a  very  useful  little  work ;  and  the  relations  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies  are  so  close,  the  trade  and  inter- 
course between  them  are  so  great,  that  every  New  Zealand  emigrant  of  the 
small  capitalist  class  would  do  well  to  obtain  it,  and  read  it  over  on  the 
voyage,  so  that  he  might  land  in  the  new  country  of  his  adoption  with 
some  knowledge  of  those  sister  colonies  whose  interests  will  often  be  iden- 
tical with  his  own. 


14.  A  cheap,  popular,  and  accurate  map  of  New  Zealand,  well  engraved 
and  coloured,  and  reflecting  credit  both  on  publisher  and  artist. 
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Some  or  all  of  the  works  here  described  might  well  have 
a  place  in  that  little  portable  library  which  New  Zealand  emi- 
grants now  80  often  and  so  wisely  provide  as  a  portion  of  their 
outfit.  Any  educated  person  now  going  to  New  Zealand,  and 
looking  forward,  perhaps,  to  taking  part  some  day  in  the  pro- 
vincial or  general  government  of  the  colony  cannot  be  too  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  the  new  Land ;  while  it  may  be  said 
that  any  emigrant — agriculturist,  professional  man,  trader,  or 
speculator — might  glean  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge  from 
a  perusal  of  some  of  these  books  on  the  voyage  out  which  would 
be  of  material  benefit  to  him  on  his  arrival. 

But  in  selecting  a  few  books  for  sea  use  the  emigrant  should 
not  confine  himself  to  mere  works  on  colonies  and  emigra- 
tion. There  is  perhaps  no  situation  in  life  where  a  man 
may  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  himself  as  when 
a  prisoner  for  three  months  on  board  ship ;  and  if  the  capitalist 
or  small  capitalist  family  bound  to  our  "  Britain  of  the  South," 
will  take  my  advice,  they  will  not  only  provide  themselves  with 
a  few  standard  works  on  the  country  of  their  adoption,  but  will 
add  a  few  on  other  subjects,  and  give  a  place  on  their  cabin- 
shelves,  say,  to  Thackeray  and  Macaulay,  and  to  that  rural  classic, 
Stevens'  book  of  "The  Farm,"  and  to  White's  "  Selbome," 
and  St.  John's  "Highland  Sports,''  and  to  Gerard's  "Lion 
Hunter,"  and  to  Wiuter's  "  Curiosities  of  Civilization,"  and  to 
grand  old  Johnson,  big  in  words  but  big  in  wisdom  and  in  wit ; 
and  to  Pope — Pope,  that  pocket  giant,  whose  verse,  all  meat  and 
honey,  chokes  us  with  no  bone  or  comb. 

•  In  hlB  Temarka  on  the  NatdTal  History  of  New  Zealand  Br.  Thompson 
pronounces  somewhat  too  arbitrarily,  I  think,  that  no  living  speolmen  of 
the  gigantic  **  Moa  "  now  exists  in  New  Zealand.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
we  shonld  be  justified  in  advising  Professor  Owen  to  start  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  New  Zealand  in  the  taiih  of  catching  a  Moa— but,  most  unques- 
tionably, if  as  Br.  Thompson  asserts,  a  living  Moa  was  seen  as  late  as  the 
year  1650,  no  sufficient  argument  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible, or  even  very  highly  improbable,  that  the  living  Moa  may  not  be 
•talking  about  in  that  remote  wilderness  of  the  South  Island,  described  at 
page  149,  even  in  tlie  year  1861. 

I  would  observe,  too,  that  the  existence  of  the  **  Frogs,"  named  by  the 
Doctor  at  page  29  of  his  work,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  they  were  shovelled  out  in  the  ballast  of  some  ship  visiting  Goromandel 
to  load  timber— like  the  ship-introduced  mouse  and  the  Norwegian  rat,  they 
are  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  true  emigrants. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


SHIOBATION   AND   EMIORANTB. 


Emigbation. — To  treat  fully,  here,  of  emigration  as  a  branch 
of  social  and  political  economy,  wonld  be  to  exceed  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  a  work  like  the  present.  Bat  emigrants  are  so  mider- 
valned  a  class,  so  much  lurking  prejudice  exists  against  emigra- 
tion, its  social  and  national  merits  are  so  often  ignored,  or  so 
partially,  so  grudgingly  admitted,  that  I  trust  the  reader  will 
allow  me  to  preface  this  chapter  with  a  few  remarks  expressive 
of  an  opinion  that  emigrants  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  community  which  any  over-crowded  country  can  possess ; 
and  that  emigration,  as  an  old  writer  quaintly  asserts,  "  is  the 
very  best  afiair  of  business  in  which  any  old  country  can  engage." 

Emigrants  and  emigration  have  many  friends — but  they  have 
many  enemies,  both  secret  and  avowed. 

'Tis  said  that  not  a  few  of  the  great  and  prosperous  among  us 
like  to  be  surrounded,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  the  lowly  and 
the  meek:  their  mansions  are  grander,  their  velvets  softer, 
because  of  the  hovels  and  rags.  If  every  man  had  opera  box, 
yacht,  and  flunkey,  how  many  men  would  there  be  to  whom  these 
things  would  bring  no  pleasure  I  Poor  people,  poor  neighbours, 
poor  dependents,  give  zest  to  many  a  rich  man's  life — he  "could 
better  spare  better  men ;"  but  these  zests  escape  by  emigration, 
and  hence  emigration  has  often  the  rich  man's  contumely  and 
spite.  Superfine  "  upper-crust "  people,  too,  either  bom  with 
the  silver  spoon,  or  having  made  the  silver  spoon,  affect  to  look 
on  emigration  as  a  fit  punishment  for  poverty,  and  will  sneer  at 
the  emigrant  as  a  sort  of  superior  vagabond.  Manu^cturing 
millionaires,  too,  and  the  rich  employing  classes,  whose  wealth 
has  been  wrung  out  of  the  suicidal  strife  of  too-abundant 
labour,  and  who  femcy  that  the  continuance  of  their  prosperity 
rests  on  their  power  to  recruit  their  labour-serfs  from  serried  ranks 
of  near  preserves  of  paupers,  naturally  but  blindly  decry  emigra- 
tion— that  great  highway  whereby  cheap  labour  eludes  their 
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fatal  grip.  Thousands  of  worthy  people,  too,  yegetating  through 
life  in  easy  peace  in  the  quiet  spots  they  were  bom  in,  hold  that 
defiant  emigration  to  any  new  country  is  an  unnatural  offence, 
and  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  die  where  he  first  drew  breath ; 
while  shallow  anti-emigrationists  liken  emigration  to  a  drain- 
ing of  the  nation's  life-blood,  regard  colonies  as  costly  incum- 
brances, and  utterly  blind  to  the  yast  national  benefits  which 
emigration  creates,  are  soHcitous  only  to  detect  the  minor  eyils 
which  excesi  of  emigration  might  entail. 

Seeing,  then,  that  emigration  has  all  these  enemies  on  the 
spot  to  attack,  while  her  best  Mends,  Emigrants,  are  not  on  the 
spot  to  defend ;  continually  hearing  as  we  do  of  "  low  Irish 
emigration,"  of  "  assisted  emigration,"  of  "  pauper  emigration," 
of  '^ convict  emigration;"  recollecting,  too,  that  the  millions 
who  emigrate,  however  bold,  hardy,  and  enterprising  they  may 
be,  are,  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  poor,  the  unsuc- 
cessful, the  unfortunate,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at 
that  emigrants  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Pariah,  or 
lower-caste  order  of  our  people;  that  emigration  is  regarded 
not  as  a  noble  career  which  calculating  prudence  and  high 
enterprise  might  choose^  but  as  a  last  resource  which  failure  and 
misery  accept ;  and  that  colonies  were  long  legislated  for,  not 
as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  immense  sea-joined  Devon- 
shires  and  Yorkshires,  but  as  remote  Alsatian  dependencies — 
refiiges  for  the  bankrupt,  the  destitute,  and  the  desperate,  the 
beggar,  the  outlaw,  and  the  thief. 

But  it  is  not,  I  think,  in  these  lights  that  posterity  will  view 
colonies,  emigrants,  and  emigration. 

What  18  emigration  ?  Emigration,  I  take  it,  is  an  inherent 
principle  of  animated  nature,  an  instinctive  desire  common  to 
man  and  to  every  Hving  thing  in  creation  to  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  certain  implanted  wants  in  those  places,  which  reason  in 
the  one,  instinct  in  the  other,  point  out  as  best  suited  to  supply 
such  wants ;  and  man's  emigration,  the  periodical  movements  of 
animals,  the  migration  of  birds,  the  swarming  of  bees,  all  spring 
from  this  one  common  principle. 

Emigration,  indeed,  was  a  necessity  of  human  existence.  If 
the  first  children  of  men,  vegetable  like,  had  remained  stationary 
on  the  spot  they  were  bom  in,  had  never  wandered  beyond  their 
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natal  limits,  never  emigrated  to  '^  fresh  fields  and  pastm^es  new," 
the  time  must  soon  have  come  when  their  increased  nmnbers 
wonld  more  than  have  consmned  all  the  food  which  sach  limits 
could  have  been  made  to  produce ;  when  one  of  two  things  must 
hare  come  to  pass — either  a  stationary  and  accmnnlated  popu- 
lation must  hare  adopted  some  stringent  Malthusian  practice, 
and  so  have  stopped  their  foodless  increase,  or  have  adopted 
cannibalism,  and  consumed  it. 

Happily,  howeyer,  with  man's  desire  to  increase  and  multiply, 
an  all-wise  ProTidence  coupled  man's  desire  to  seek  space  for 
his  increase  and  multiplication — to  emigrate ;  and  the  glorious 
result  of  emigration  is  that  instead  of  the  human  race  being 
still  confined  to  a  handful  of  skin-clad  shepherds  tending  their 
scanty  flocks  on  Eastern  hills,  it  is  a  thousand  millions  of  sen- 
tient beings  endowed  with  the  divine  light  of  reason,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  existence  in  every  fiEdr  province  of  the  earth 
from  pole  to  pole. 

The  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  teem 
with  encouragements  to  emigration  and  illustrations  of  it.  When 
the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  ^  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that 
I  will  show  thee ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great,"  Abraham  departed,  and 
he  was  an  emigrant,  planting  a  colony.  Olassio  history's 
mightiest  heroes,  too,  were  many  of  them  great  emigrant  ot^XT/^^ 
who  planted  colonies.  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  States  sprang 
from  emigration.  The  chief  who  led  his  followers  from  Gaul  to 
Albion  was  an  emigrant  planting  a  colony,  the  colony  of  Ancient 
Britons ;  and  if  European  emigration  and  the  planting  of  colo- 
nies had  stopped  here,  England  might  still  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  handful  of  ragged  savages  worshipping  the  mistletoe  and 
idol  gods.  But  European  emigration  did  not  stop  here — ^it 
continued  to  flow  into  Britain.  The  aboriginal  British  savages 
were  destroyed  by,  or  amalgamated  with,  successive  warrior- 
emigrant  bfuids  of  Bomans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans ;  and 
thus  mongrel  emigration  created  what,  step  by  step,  has  grown 
into  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  1861. 

But  without  some  further  and  improved  sort  of  emigration, 
leading  to  the  creation  and  acquisition  of  new^toorld  colonies^ 
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this  mere  creation  of  the  English  race  would  neyer,  probaibly, 
have  raised  England  to  any  much  greater  pitch  of  power  and 
ciyilifiation  than  she  had  been  able  to  attain  before  she  did  com- 
mence an  improved  sort  of  emigration  and  the  planting  of  new- 
world  colonies — say  the  pitch  she  had  attained  in  the 
Elizabethan  era,  when,  as  we  gather  from  Macautay's  histrouB 
page,  half  the  kingdom  was  wild  moor  and  waste,  and  the  wolf 
and  wild  cat  still  prowled  the  forest ;  when  the  journey  £rom 
London  to  Scotland  was  fdller  &r  of  peril  than  the  joamey  now 
from  London  to  New  Zealand;  when  Manchester  scarce  connted 
6000  people,  and  only  a  few  poor  fishermen  dried  their  nets  at 
Brighton ;  and  when  ^e  Qneen  herself  trod  npon  reeds,  fcustened 
her  clothes  with  wooden  skewers,  and  fed  the  dainty  maids  of 
hononr  on  beef,  salt-fish,  and  beer. 

For  we  have  to  recollect  that  this  little  island  of  ours^  barren 
in  soil,  bleak  in  climate,  yielding  bat  coarse  food  and  raiment 
for  its  people,  possessed  nothing  indigenous  which  it  conld 
exchange  with  richer  coontries  for  articles  of  comfort  and 
hcrary.  England  had  no  cotton  or  silk;  no  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones ;  no  tea,  no  coffee  ;  no  sngar,  rice,  or  firagrant 
spices ;  no  costly  woods  or  nsefhl  gams ;  no  healing  drags  or 
Tyrian  dyes  ;  and  no  great  store  even  of  wool,  fiax,  or  timber. 

Bat,  like  the  bees,  we  went  abroad  for  honey ;  we  commenced 
an  improved  sort  of  emigration.  We  planted  colonies  in  lands 
where  natore  had  been  more  bountiful ;  sent  back  the  raw  riches 
of  the  earth,  opened  our  coal-fields,  and  invoked  the  giant  genius 
of  steam,  fashioned  these  raw  materials  into  every  conceivable 
object  for  man's  use,  comfort,  and  luxury,  supplied  ourselves,  and 
sold  the  annual  surplus  to  the  world, — thus  creating  commerce, 
shipping,  and  manufactures;  vastly  improving  their  sister, 
agricultuie,  and  raising  this  little  Albion  of  ours  from  her  poor 
estate  of  a  ragged  island  of  the  German  Ocean  to  be  Queen  of 
the  Seas,  and  mistress  g£  half  the  world. 

The  little  band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1620,  set  sail  in  the  good  ship  Mayflower,  to  seek 
a  refuge  and  the  right  of  worship  in  the  then  ragged  wilderness 
of  America,  were  the  heroic  heralds  of  a  mighty  movement, 
which,  as  by  the  wand  of  enchantment,  has  since  changed  that 
ragged  wilderness  into  one  of  the  greatest  nations  the  world  has 
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i^er  seen.  Since  this  period,  England  has  been  oonBtantly 
throwing  off  her  swanns,  and  sending  forth  hive  after  hiye  of 
earnest,  enlightened,  Christian  commxmities.  Continent  and 
island,  wilderness  and  jungle,  forest  and  prairie,  but  a  few  years 
sin^ce  the  desolate  haunts  of  the  sayage  and  of  prowling  and 
creeping  things,  are  now  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  commerce, 
^d  echoing  with  the  ghid  sound  of  the  church-going  bell.  On 
that  luxuriant  plain  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  revealed  no 
trace  of  human  kind,  save  the  wreathing  smoke  from  the  wild 
man's  solitary  wigwam,  we  see  flocks  and  herds  and  golden  crops 
9urrounding  a  buiEfy  city,  teeming  with  civilised  life.  The  clear 
waters  of  that  noble  river,  for  ages  undisturbed  by  aught  save 
the  native's  fnH  camoe^  or  the  wild  beasts  which  came  at  night* 
fiJl  to  lap  their  drink,  are  now  ploughed  by  gaudy  steamers,  and 
thronged  by  fleets  of  tall  merchantmen  and  rich  argosies  from 
the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  And  we  are  winning 
these  new  worlds  of  ours,  planting  our  banners  over  these  new 
and  fruitful  southern  lands,  910^  as  in  days  of  old,  by  the  blight- 
ing march  of  armies,  by  fire,  sword,  and  desolation ;  but  by  the 
gentle  force  of  peace,  by  the  prowess  of  the  good  Knight 
Industry,  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  by  the  plough  and  the 
loom;  and  there  "is  more  glory  to  the  hero  in  laying  such 
foundations  of  a  mighty  State — ^^though  no  trumpets  resound 
with  his  victory,  though  no  laurels  may  shadow  his  tomb — ^than 
in  forcing  the  onward  progress  of  his  race  over  burning  cities 
and  hecatombs  of  men." 

If  asked,  Wh&t  fruits  emigration  has  produced  us — we  point 
to  our  magnificent  colonial  empire,  peopled  by  seven  millions  of 
our  race,  and  stretching  over  an  area  quadruple  the  size  of 
Europe— an  empire  won  from  the  wilderness  by  emigrants  and 
emigration,  an  empire  which,  in  these  its  infant  days,  creates 
nearly  half  our  trade  and  employs  nearly  half  oqr  flipping, 
which  consumes  millions  sterling  per  annum  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  which  supplies  us  with  millions  sterling  per  annum 
of  gold,  wool,  timber,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  raw  produce  in 
return :  articles  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  half  our 
manufactures,  and  essential  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity,  nay, 
to  the  actual  feeding  and  subsistence  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  manufiK^turing  population* 
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Indeed,  in  the  year  1861,  it  is  time  that  anti-emigrationists 
and  all  who  scoff  at  emigrants  and  emigration  shotQd  rub  the 
scales  from  their  eyes,  widen  their  conceptions,  and  admit  and 
profit  by  snch  tmths  as  these :  that  but  for  emigration  and  its 
fruits  they  might  have  remained  the  breechless  heathens  their 
ancestors  were ;  that  if  by  stroke  of  retributive  justice  they  were 
shorn  of  all  which  emigration,  colonies,  and  emigrants  have 
conferred  on  them,  they  might  be  glad  to  exchange  places  with 
the  tattooed  natives  of  the  Tonga  Isles ;  that  it  is  as  clearly  the 
design  of  Providence  that  the  fertile  wastes  of  the  New  World 
should  be  fructified  by  the  emigrant  populations  of  the  Old 
'World,  as  that  the  stln  should  give  light  and  heat ;  that  it  is  the 
emigrant  who  has  carried  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
over  half  the  earth ;  that  if  Britain  be  the  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  it  is  mainly  to  her  emigrant  warriors  that  Britain 
owes  the  boast ;  and  that  emigration  is  an  older  and  a  nobler 
thing,  and  one  productive  of  fiur  grander  results,  than  arms,  arts, 
commerce,  law,  physic,  or  divinity. 


Excess  op  Emigbation. — As  in  the  mother  country  there  are 
still  to  be  found  laggards  in  thought  who  bemoan  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws,  so  are  there  still  to  be  found  among  us  those 
who  bewail  what  they  are  pleased  to  term,  our  ''excess  of 
emigration,"  and  who  assert  that  the  annual  exodus  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  our  people*  is  a  draining  of  the  nation's  life- 
blood. 

Now,  doubtless,  excess  of  emigration  is  a  thing  possible — little 
England  wanting  peophy  would  be  in  worse  plight  than  little 
England  wanting  space.  But  while  we  count  our  unemployed 
and  our  half  employed,  our  beggars  and  our  criminals,  our 
bankrupts  and  insolvents,  by  tens  of  thousands — ^while  we  count 
our  gray  locust  paupers,  our  true  fruges  conmmere  naiiy  by 
hundreds  of  thousands — while  we  see  thousands  of  strapping 
young  men  exhibited  in  shops  doing  their  sisters*  work  of 
serving  tape  and  bobbing — ^while  an  advertisement  in  the  Times 
for  an  accomplished  governess  where, ''  as  the  family  is  serious,^' 
no  salary  will  be  given,  is  answered  by  twenty  channing  young 

*  The  avenige  anntial  emigration  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  25S»958. 
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ladies,  each  anxious  to  be  the  victim  of  the  wretched  cheat — 
while  our  large  towns  display  the  spectacle  of  thousands 
rising  eveiy  morning  without  the  means  of  getting  the  morning's 
meal — while  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  remains  a  true  song,  and 
prostitution  ramps  or  cowers  in  everj  stneet — ^while  social  canoars 
like  these  are  pat^it  to  us  all,  we  have  good  assurance  that 
emigration  is  not  o'erpassing  tiiose  wholesome  limits  within 
which  it  is  the  certain  source  of  national  prosperity  and  indivi* 
dual  well-being,  just  as  the  sun  is  the  certain  source  of  li^  and 
heat — good  assurance  that  our  peril  is  not  the  draining  of  the 
nation's  life-blood,  but  the  presence  of  too  much  of  tiiis  life- 
l^ood ;  and  that  if  we  ceased  to  deplete  a  little  by  emigratioii 
we  mi^t  some  day  die  from  apoplexy,  sudden  and  shrifUeas. 

It  is  asserted,  too,  by  some — ^including  Mr.  Jones  and  other 
Chartist  leaders — ^that  there  is  no  need  for  Englishmen  to 
emigrate,  because  there  are  plenty  of  waste  acres  in  England 
to  feed  every  English  mouth.  Now,  so  &r  as  this  propositiioB 
embodies  a  physical  poestbUiiy  it  is  unquestionably  a  true 
one, — it  might  be  a  physical  possibility  to  remove  the 
Gk)odwin  Sands,  or  to  bridge  over  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
If  our  national  "  difficulty "  were  only  to  grow  every  mouthful 
of  food  in  England  which  the  people  of  England  consume,  the 
''  difficulty,"  for  a  period  at  least,  might  be  overcome.  England 
might  be  converted  into  a  huge  kitchen-garden,  and  forced  into 
increased  production.  Old  associations  and  rustic  prejudices 
slowly  subverted  and  overthrown,  the  whole  soul  of  the 
nation  bent  on  producing  food, — ^money,  steam  and  labour  would 
soon  destroy  every  royid  chase  and  forest,  plough  up  every 
breezy  common,  fence  in  every  purple  heath,  and  substitute  trim 
iron  hurdles  for  our  present  wasteful  green  lanes  and  hedges  of 
wild  rose  and  May  thorn.  The  sewerage  of  cities,  redolent  of 
cat,  rat,  and  dog,  might  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  agricultural 
forcing-broth ;  and,  as  proposed  in  one  of  Mr.  Mechi's  latest  ia- 
spirations,  be  conveyed  by  drain-pipe  along  the  rail,  and  poured 
over  forms  in  fructifying  showers,  such  as  Danae  never  caught. 
Doubtless,  the  food  of  man  and  pig  might  be  wonderfully  in- 
creased. And  if,  after  such  agricultural  revolution  and  food 
crusade,  the  people,  in  course  of  time,  should  again  have  so 
increased  as  again  to  cry  for  bread,  soil  might  be  scraped  up  and 
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spread  on  terraoee,  and  cabbages  and  qnartem-loayes  produced  on 
our  bouse-tops.  A  portion  of  tbe  people,  too,  might  beoome 
aquatic,  dwelling  in  canal-boats,  like  tbe  Chinese,  and  subsijst- 
ing  on  ducks,  water-rats,  and  other  stray  liyer  waifs.  We  might 
have  turnips  up  to  our  gravel  walks,  giant  beet-root  at  our  front 
doors,  early  potatoes  in  the  window  box,  an  extra  pig  in  the  back 
kitchen  ;  and  England  might  hope  to  become  one  yast  food  and 
cotton  manufactory — a  Paradise  Lost  perhaps  to  puling  poets  like 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Milton ;  but  a  Paradise  Eegained 
to  pradieal  men  like  our  Cobdens,  and  Mechis,  and  Brights. 

But,  though  there  are  many  "  waste  acres  '*  in  England, 
and  thou§^  it  might  be  a  thing  physically  possible  to  reclaim 
ihem,  and  to  turn  England  into  pig -sties  and  food-mills, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Chartist  claimants  of  such  '*  waste  acres," 
are  ever  to  beoome  practically  able  to  bring  about  that  agricul- 
tural revolution  and  substitute  for  emigration  which  they  would 
enforce. 

These  '*  waste  acres  "  have  all  owners — owners  who  say  and 
who  ought  to  know  that  such  wastes  would  not  pay  for  cultivation. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  waste  acres  in  tiie  Highlands  of 
Aberdeenshire — ^but  the  only  man  who  would  accept  them  as  a 
gift,  if  coupled  with  the  condition  of  cultivating  them,  would  be 
the  madman.  Assume,  even,  that  all  revolutionary  dif&culties 
of  obtaining  the  waste  lands  of  England  were  over,  and  that 
Mr.  Ernest  Jones  and  a  band  of  a  thousand  London  artizans  were 
organized  and  turned  loose  to  do  their  best  on  Bodmin  Moor. 
I  know  a  little  about  the  work  of  reclaiming  even  fertile  wild 
lands :  lands  where  nature  has  done  everything  she  could,  not 
againtt^Q  cultivator,  as  on  Scotch  Highlands  or  Cornish  moors, 
but  where  she  done  everything  in  favour  of  him,  as  in  the  plains 
and  vaUeys  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  I  have,  I  fuicy,  d<me 
moi»  work  with  axe  and  mattock  that  Mr.  Jones  w<mld  bargain  to 
do,  and  I  would  respectfdlly  tell  him  in  all  friendliness  of  spirit, 
and  in  all  sympathy  for  our  WMrking-classes,  that  the  only  traces 
soon  to  be  discovered  of  the  emigrants  with  whom  he  would 
colonise  Bodmin  Moor  would  be  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
lingered  long  enough  on  the  spot  to  die  there.  Now  in 
our  ColanieSf  in  our  hundred  and  one  Yorkshires  and 
Devonshires,    and    Kents   and    Surreys,    to    be    found   in 
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Canada,  AuBtralia,  Tasmania,  and  Zealandia  there  aro 
miUions  of  fertile  acres,  crying  for  owners  and  cultiTators ;  and 
if  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Chartist  party  would  truly  benefit  the 
working-classes  of  these  good  kingdoms  they  would  ask  the 
Qoyemment,  not  for  UniTersal  Sufi&age,  but  for  the  means  of 
reaching  these  young  Lands,  where  the  steady  labourer  may  soon 
plant  his  foot  on  his  own  freehold,  and  plough  his  own  acres  to 
the  popular  tune  of  money  in  both  pockets. 


State  Emigbation. — The  vast  political,  social  and  commer- 
cial benefits  conferred  on  the  mother  country  by  the  golden 
stream  of  emigration,  might  well,  I  think,  incite  us  to  attempt 
both  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  stream  and  to  improve  its 
course.  Putting  aside  those  great  political  and  social  advantages, 
glanced  at  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work,  and  viewing  emigration, 
here,  simply  as  a  means  of  annually  putting  so  many  additional 
pounds  into  our  pockets,  we  might,  I  think,  most  reasonably 
assert  that  a  judicious  system  of  <<  State  Emigration,"  would,  in  a 
few  years,  relieve  us  of  one-half  of  our  entire  poor  rates,  and  of 
one-half  of  our  entire  crime  rates ;  and,  further,  that  it  would 
thus  convert  tens  of  thousands  of  otlr  incipient  paupers  and 
criminals,  our  unproductive  and  dangerous  classes,  into  sub* 
stantial  Australasian,  African  and  Canadian  colonists,  who  would 
materially  increase  our  supplies  of  gold,  wool,  com,  timber,  and 
raw  produce,  and  who  would  require  and  become  cash  customers 
for  a  vast  additional  quantity  of  our  manufiftctures.  To  require 
us  to  demonstrate  this  assertion  by  nice  and  subtle  argument, 
would  be  to  require  us  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  sun 
by  telescopic  observation.  The  assertion  rests  on  the  great 
patent  facts  that  three  in  four  of  our  poor  and  semi-destitute, 
those  who  are  driven  to  become  our  criminals  and  our  paupers 
would  eagerly  emigrate  if  they  could — that  the  State  cost  of 
helping  a  portion  of  them  to  emigrate,  of  getting  rid  of  them 
once  and  for  ever,  would  not  amount  to  the  one  year's  cost  of 
shutting  them  up  here  as  costly  unproductive  felons  and  paupers 
— that  a  century's  experience  of  emigration  proves  that  nine 
working  men  in  ten  who  get  to  a  colony  do  become  prosperous 
colonists ;  do  produce  on  immense  quantity  of  raw  staples  neces- 
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sary  to  the  flonrisliing  existence  of  our  trade  and  manii&ctares ; 
and  do  become  cash  customers  for  an  immense  quantity  of  our 
goods  from  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  and  Belfast. 

Indeed,  the  spectacle  of  our  Christmas  doles,  onr  alms-giyings, 
onr  sonp-kitchenB,  onr  blacking  brigades,  onr  pauper  palaces,  our 
model  prisons,  our  penitentiaries,  might  almost  make  angels 
weep  to  see  so  much  human  philanthropy  marred  by  so  much 
human  folly.  Doubtless,  the  rude  associations  of  savage  tribes 
and  the  polity  of  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  down  to  the  present  day,  have  exhibited  blunders  of 
judgment  and  whimsical  caprices  of  legislation  at  which  we 
smile  with  pity  or  contempt  —  but,  surely,  since  the  world 
began  there  has  been  neither  savage  tribe  nor  civilised  commu-> 
nity  which,  in  the  conduct  of  its  public  affidrs,  has  exhibited 
half  the  amount  of  suicidal  doltishness  which  the  United  King* 
dom  exhibits  year  after  year  in  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
on  paupers  and  prisoners,  instead  of  tens  of  thousands  on  emi- 
grants and  emigrant  ships.  Spending  five  or  six  millions,  every 
year  and  for  ever,  in  the  maintenance,  relief  or  punishment  of 
a  million  of  paupers,*  possible  paupers,  and  petty  criminals,  is, 
as  regards  any  pecuniary  return  which  such  outlay  makes  the 
mother  country,  almost  as  barren  an  operation  as  if  the  money 
were  every  year  tossed  into  the  North  Sea.  But  spending  one 
million,  once  and  for  ever,  in  removing  a  portion  of  these  idle 
hands  and  empty  mouths  to  her  broad  counties  in  Canada,  and 
Australia  and  Africa,  and  Zealandia,  would  be  like  the  fruitful 
operation  of  once  sowing  a  fertile  field  with  seed,  and  ever  after 
reaping  a  goodly  annual  crop.f 

I  apprehend  that   one   argument  our   Anti-Emigrationists 


^  The  sum  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  out-door  relief  of  the  pau- 
pers alone,  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1860,  was  nearly  3,000,0002. 

t  **  There  are  upwards  of  180,000  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  of 
England  and  Wales.  Takine  their  maintenance  at  82.  per  head,  these 
persons  annually  cost  one  million  and  forty  thousand  poimds.  Suppose  it 
cost  24Z.  a  head  to  remove  them  to  Aus&alia,  the  total  expense  of  the 
operation  would  be  three  millionB  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
If  this  sum  were  raised  bv  way  of  loan  on  the  poor-rates,  the  interest,  at  32. 
per  cent.,  would  be  litue  more  than  93,0002.  Every  emigrant  might  be 
bound  to  pay  back  his  passage-money  as  soon  as  he  was  able-^an  obligation 
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would  advance  in  jnetification  of  our  "  thief  and  panper  preeer- 
vation  "  and  "  antd-emigration  "  policy  would  be  this — ^that  if 
we  adopted  any  system  of  State  Emigration  many  of  our  work- 
ing men  would  disappear,  and  that,  thus,  our  manufacturing  and 
employing  classes  would  have  to  pay  those  who  remained 
higher  wages.  Doubtless,  one  result  of  a  good  national  system 
of  emigration  would  be  the  full  employment  and  better  pay  of 
those  sons  of  toil  who  did  not  emigrate  ;  and  manufSsusturers  and 
employers  would,  unquestionably,  have  to  pay  higher  wages. 
But  manufacturers  and  employers  are  not  the  only  orders  of 
the  commxmity ;  and  if  they  were,  the  plea  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  would  be  a  most  worthless  plea  to  urge  against 
emigration — ^for  where  increased  emigration  took  one  pound  out 
of  the  manufacturer's  pocket  in  higher  wages  it  would  put  two 
in,  in  saying  him  a  large  portion  of  his  crime  and  pauper  taxes, 
in  increasing  the  general  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  materially  increasing  both  our  colonial  export 
and  our  colonial  import  trade.  In  truth,  the  argument  that  it  is 
sound  policy  to  continue  paying  some  millions  a  year  in  charity- 
taxes,  crime-taxes,  and  pauper-taxes,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
portion  of  our  poor  and  destitute,  only  in  order  that  when  we 
want  to  employ  one  of  these  poor  and  destitute  we  may  hire  him 
for  Is,  a  day  instead  of  2«.,  is  an  argument  so  repulsive  to  com- 
mon sense,  so  opposite  to  the  first  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  common  humanity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  one  seriously  urging  it  in  1861  as  an  argume&t  against 
emigration. 

Another  spurious  argument  which  might  perhaps  be  urged 
against  any  State  extension  of  emigration  is,  virtually,  the  one  we 
have  already  glanced  at  in  the  remarks  on  "  excess  of  emigration," 
namely,  thcU  it  would  reduce  our  population,  and  thai  our  population 
is  none  too  large.  Now,  passing  over  the  question  of  whether 
nearly  30,000,000  of  people  in  these  little  islands  is,  or  is  not 


in  which  many  would  fail,  but  which  manv  alflo  would  perfonn.  It  is 
difficult  to  eBtunate  the  amount  which  would  thus  be  leturned ;  but  even 
were  not  a  single  shilling  repaid,  the  diiference  between  98,0002.  and 
1,040,0002.  leaves  a  good  margin  for  a  sinking  fimd.  There  are  not  many 
financial  operations  the  result  of  whidi  would  at  once  be  so  certain  and  so 
brilliant." — Time$, 
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too  large  a  population  for  these  little  islands  to  support,  we 
may,  I  think,  reasonably  argue  that  an  increase  of  emigration 
would  not  lead  to  a  decrease  of  population.  An  increase  of 
emigration  would  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  national 
prosperity  and  individual  well-doing;  there  would  be  less 
crowding  and  rivaliy  and  competition  in  all  the  walks  of 
life ;  there  would  be  an  increased  export  and  import  trade,  and 
a  decreased  taxation ;  profits  would  be  high,  wages  high,  em- 
ployment plentiful;  the  agricultural  interest,  the  shipping 
interest,  the  commercial  interest,  the  manu&cturing  interest^ 
would  all  be  flourishing;  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
mcUrimonial  interest  would  unquestionably  be  flourishing,  and 
pay  perhaps  ewen  double  profits.  A  large  portion  of  the  male 
millions  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  take  wives  because,  as 
they  aTow,  the  times  ajne  not  good  enou^  to  allow  them  to 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries ;  and  the  production  of  children 
in  this  country  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  our  intrinsic 
power  of  producing  children. 

The  Begistrar  shows  us  that  marriages  increase  in  seasons  of 
national  prosperity — a  good  system  of  emigration  would  perma- 
nently increase  the  national  prosperity;  it  would,  therefore, 
increase  the  number  of  marriages,  and  iJius  increase  the  number 
of  children ;  and  as,  under  a  good  system  of  emigration  and 
colonisation,  emigration  and  colonies  would  offer  a  career  for 
millions  of  the  unborn,  and  remove  all  "  restrictive  fears  "  aa  to 
what  is  to  become  of  the  children  of  marriages,  we  might  reason- 
ably say,  that  not  only  would  emigration  increase  the  nunAer  of 
marriages,  but  that  it  would  also  increase  the  produce '  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  that,  thus,  ihe  steady  annual  emigration  of  a  larger 
number  of  our  people  to  our  colonies,  would  not  decrease  but 
would  increase  our  home  population.* 

In  truth,  however,  the  aim  of  those  who  would  establish  some 
system  of  "  State  emigration,"  is  not  so  much  to  increase  emi- 
gration as  to  improve  the  direction  of  its  course.    Of  the  seven 

*  Fianoe  exhibits  a  madEed  proof  of  the  troth  of  this  cffgnment :  the 
people  of  no  fiuxopean  country  emigrate  so  little  as  the  French— &o  Euro- 
pean people  increase  so  slowly  :  the  people  of  no  European  oonntiy  emigrate 
so  freely  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom— no  European  people,  I 
belieye^  increase  so  &8t. 
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hnndred  people  who  daily  leave  us,  fewer  than  three  hnndred 
go  to  our  colonies — ^nearly  five  hundred  go  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  fifty  years,  while  some  8,000,000  of  onr  surplus 
people  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  fewer  than  2,000,000 
haye  gone  to  our  various  colonies.  Now,  even  in  a  commercial, 
a  pecuniaiy  point  of  view  this  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted.  British 
colonists,  especially  British  Australasian  colonists,  consume, 
I  think,  per  head,  ahnost  sixfold  the  quantity  of  British  manu" 
fMstnres  consumed  by  American  citizens ;  and  if  the  whole  of 
these  5,000,000  of  our  countrymen  had  gone  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  Africa  and  ZeiJandia,  instead  of  going  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  to  a  foreign  country,  we  should  have  had 
customers  for  some  millions  of  pounds  more  of  our  manufJEM^tnres, 
and  might  have  been  able  to  import  almost  double  quantities  <tf 
gold,  and  wool,  and  raw  produce,  in  return.  But  our  commercial 
loss,  though  heavy,  is  not  the  greatest  loss.  We  lose  our  cus- 
tomers ;  but,  what  is  worse,  we  lose  countrymen.  The  most 
valuable  article  which  ever  leaves  our  shores,  the  emigrant,  goes 
by  thousands,  goes  by  tens  of  thousands,  goes  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  rival  power. 
State-system  emigrationists  say  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  should  go  to  people  our  own  counties  in 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  Afiica,  and  Zealandia,  and  that  under 
a  sound  State  system  of  emigration  they  would  go  thither,  and 
thus  wonderfully  increase  our  national  wealth  and  strength. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  policy  of  removing  our  sorplus  poor 
to  our  own  broad  colonies  would  be  a  good  policy — ^believing 
that  it  is  the  empty  belly,  not  the  wicked  heart,  wMch  annually 
makes  criminals  of  thousands  of  our  semi-destitute  countrymen 
— ^believing  that  the  policy  of  assisting  our  thousands  of  young 
destitute  to  get  to  a  colony  as  emigranU^  would  be  a  cheaper, 
a  wiser,  a  more  humane  policy,  than  our  policy  of  nursing  them 
up  here  as  costly  paupers  until,  blossomed  into  felons,  we  have 
to  transport  them  as  eonvieU — ^believing,  in  short,  that  the 
panacea  for  half  the  social  evils  which  disgrace  our  nation 
would  be  a  sound  State  system  of  poor-man  emigration,  I  would 
now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  equitable 
principle  of  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
^'  State  Emigration  "  system. 
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When  a  working  man  remoyes  from  the  mother  country  to 
one  of  OUT  colonies,  the  good  effected  is  a  tripartUe  good.  The 
mother  comitry  is  benefited,  the  working  man  is  benefited,  the 
oolonj  is  benefited ;  and,  yirtoally,  each  is  benefited  in  about  an 
equal  degree*  In  practical  equity,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the 
removal  should  be  a  tripartite  cost — the  mother  country  should 
pay  a  third,  the  colony  should  pay  a  third,  and  the  labourer  (a 
year  or  so  after  he  became  a  colonist)  should  pay  a  third.  This 
would  not  only  be  the  most  eqaitabh  division  of  the  cost — it 
would,  I  think,  be  a  diyision  to  which  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  would  willingly  assent.  The  mother  countzy,  at  the  cost 
of  from  4Z.  to  8/.  per  head  (as  the  emigrant  might  elect  to  go  to  one 
of  our  near  or  more  distant  colonies),  would  transplant  one  of  her 
oak  sapling  thinnings  to  the  rich  soil  and  free  space  of  Canada 
or  Australasia ;  the  colonies,  at  least  the  Australasian  colonies, 
which  now  bear  the  whole  cost  of  importing  the  working  man, 
would  of  course  gladly  agree  to  pay  only  one-third  of  the  cost 
instead  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  know  that  the  working  man  would 
jump  at  the  offer  of  being  conveyed  with  his  fsunily  to  Canada, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  on  condition  that  he  should  repay  a 
third  of  his  passage-money  to  [a  young  Land  wherein  he  would 
soon  become  the  yeomaji  freeholder. 

Adopting  this,  then,  as  the  great  pecuniary  principle  of  that 
system  of  State  emigration  and  colonization  which  I  would  fiun 
see  the  mother  country  adopt,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dis- 
cuss, either  the  minor  features  of  the  system,  or  the  details  of 
that  simple  working  practice  under  which  it  might  be  the 
most  effectively  carried  out.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  I 
would  make  it  elective  with  the  working  man  as  to  which  colony 
he  would  go  to ;  and  that  as  the  mother  country  and  the  colony 
would  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  the 
emigrant,  they  should  each  alike  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
selection  of  the  emigrant.  Though  the  Australasian  colonies 
have  hitherto  paid  the  entire  cost  of  transphmting  the  labouring 
emigrant,  and  have  therefore  gained  and  exercised  what  we  may 
term  the  commercial  right  of  demanding  the  best  article  for 
their  money,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  colonist  as  I  am,  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  displayed  considerable  impu- 
dence in  coming  here,  picking  and  culling  our  poor  people  like 
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cattle  in  a  fair.  No  doubt,  young  married  couples  who  can  plough 
and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow ;  and  brawny  smiths,  masons  and 
carpenters,  whom  no  day  tires,  and  whom  the  pot-house  neyer  sees, 
would  be  preferred  in  the  colony ;  but  it  so  happens,  that  these  are 
the  very  people  who  are  preferred  in  the  mother  countiy.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  immense  unpeopled  wastes  of  Canada  and 
Australia  and  Zealandia,  the  human  being  is  so  valuable  an 
article,  that  provided  he  were  not  a  confirmed  sot,  the  poorest 
creature  that  ever  stepped  in  the  shape  of  a  "  worker,"  would  be 
an  acquisition  there  ;  and  though  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  ask 
for  some  of  our  good  stuff,  they  are  not  entitled  to  demand  all  our 
first-class  articles,  and  to  refuse  all  our  seconds  ;  and  when  John 
Bull's  sons,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  Soath  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  come  to  our  labour  market  with  their 
"  This  woman  won't  suit,  that  man  we  don't  like,  this  girl  is 
too  young,  that  man  is  too  old,  this  person  is  Irish,  that  person 
can't  plough,  this  person  is  not  five  feet  ten,  that  person  has  red 
hair,"  &c.  &c.,  I  for  one  feel  that  John  Bull's  sons  would  be 
considerably  benefited  by  the  administration  of  a  good  paternal 
kicking.  In  the  selection  of  State-emigration  emigrants,  there- 
fore, I  would  have  the  mother  country  nominate  one,*  and  the 
colonies  nominate  another,  so  that  the  plums  of  the  pudding 
might  be  fairly  apportioned. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  opponents  of  any  system  of 
State-emigration,  such  as  this,  might  liken  it  to  a  '^  shovelling 
out  of  paupers,"  and  ask  us  how  all  these  labouring  emigrants, 
carrying  with  them  no  capttaJist  emigrants,  are  to  be  supported 
until  they  can  support  themselves  ?     But  I  speak  from  widq  and 

*  It  would,  however,  have  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  convicts 
or  convicted  criminals  shonld  be  smuggled  in  under  this  arrangement. 
Individually,  I  do  not  join  in  the  Oolonists'  ciy,  or  braVp  against  con- 
victs. I  recollect  having  read  that  our  criminal  code  fifty  years  ago 
wtiB  Draco's  in  all  but  simplicity.  For  light  crimes,  for  light  tran^greasions 
of  the  law,  which  human  want  and  woe  oft  camp^led,  cruel  judge  and 
stolid  jury  hung  and  banished  without  compunction  or  remorse;  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  thousands  of  tills  convict  host  were  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning.  Transported  to  a  new  land,  no  longer  tlie 
victims  of  sharp  hunger  or  distress,  they  became  as  men  new  bom,  patient 
of  toil,  laborious,  honest,  and  successful ;  and,  to  hundreds  of  them,  to 
thousands  of  their  descendants,  I  would  as  lief  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  as  to  any  of  my  own  kith  or  kin.    If  5000  convicts  were  sent  to 
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ample  experience  when  I  b&j  that  the  main  reasan  why  thon- 
gandfl  of  our  small  capitalists  in  the  mother  oonntiy  (onr  reduced 
families,  with  from  500Z.  to  bOQOL)  tnm  away  from  the  great 
tonic  of  emigration  is,  simply  and  solely,  becanse  they  see  that 
in  all  our  emigration  fields  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  labour : 
they  would  gladly  go  and  employ  themselves  and  their  capital 
in  cultivating  the  fertile  wastes  of  new  lands — but  they  shrinh 
from  attacking  the  wilderness  where,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  labour,  they  fancy  they  would  have  to  do  all  the 
work  themselves ;  where,  slaves  of  toil,  they  think  they  would 
sink  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  where 
the  mistress  and  daughters  of  the  family  might  not  only  have  to 
do  their  own  baking,  but  also  their  own  scrubbing  and  washing ; 
and  where  the  master  might  sometimes  find  the  carpenter  asking 
him  a  guinea  a  day  for  building  his  house,  and  the  labourer 
half-a-guinea  a  day  for  helping  him  to  plough  his  fields. 

Nothing  is  more  shy  and  sensitive  than  capital — where  it  sees 
a  safe  opening,  no  matter  the  distance,  there  it  will  go — where  it 
does  not  see  a  safe  opening,  there,  no  power  will  force  it  to 
go.  If  labour  were  sent  to  new  and  fertile  lands  like  those  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  our  colonies,  capital  would  surely  follow ;  and 
to  every  one  hundred  labourers  taken  out  by  the  State,  there 
would  soon,  I  think,  be  twenty  small  capitalists  taken  out  by 
themselves. 

Under  a  judiciously  distributed  and  judiciously  timed  export- 
ation of  labour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State-emigrant 
labourer  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  find  good  employ* 
ment  in  the  new  Land  at  once  on  his  arrival,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  community  as  a  self-supporting 
and  productive  member  of  it.     But  with  a  view  of  preventing 


New  Zealand  to-morrow,  I  should  consider  the  value  of  any  property  I 
poflsessed  there  to  be  increased  10  per  cent.,  and  shonld  regarai  the  colony 
as  an  equally  safe  and  pleasant  home.  Convictism,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 
likened  to  medicinal  poisons — a  small  dose  of  either  is  conducive  to  health, 
a  large  dose  is  death.  Here,  however,  I  am  a  sort  of  heretic,  and  the 
Colonies  would  not,  I  think,  join  in  any  State  system  of  emigration  with- 
out the  mother  country  would  distinctly  promipe  to  exclude  all  convicted 
criminals  from  her  selection  of  emigrants.  Indeed,  the  mother  country, 
under  a  Btate-emigration  system  of  this  nature,  could  well  forego  the 
sending  of  criminals,  inasmuch  as  such  a  system  as  this  would  reUeve  her 
of  the  presence  of  one-half  of  those  who  become  criminals. 
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any  fleeting  or  partial  '^  lack  of  employment,"  from  which  the 
emigrant  labourer  might  occasionally  snfPer  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  colony,  and  before  private  capital  had  sought  him  out  and  cre^ 
ated  him  one  of  its  well-paid  workers,  he  might  most  advantage- 
ously be  employed  on  public  works.  Large  portions  of  our 
finest  colonies  are  literally  destitute  of  those  roads,  bridges,  docks, 
wharves,  quays,  buildings,  and  other  public  works,  which  double 
the  productive  export  power  of  young  communities ;  and  if  the 
mother  country  would,  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then,  lend  the 
young  colony  60,0002.  or  100,000Z.  to  be  expended  in  necessary 
public  works,  not  only  would  she  create  work  for  any  labour-* 
seeking  emigrant,  but  she  would  wonderfally  benefit  the  new 
colony  by  giving  it  ai  once  those  effective  "  weapons  "  for  culti-* 
vating  the  soil  and  doubling  the  production  of  raw  materials  for 
her  nuinufactures  which  the  young  colony,  unaided  by  sud^  loans, 
might  not  be  able  to  arm  herself  with  for  many  years  to  come.* 
Believing,  then,  that  an  organized  State  system  of  emigration 
founded  on  the  "  tripartite-cost "  principle,  and  the  fair  selection 
of  emigrants,  would  be  signally  beneficial  to  the  nation,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  heads  of  a  plan  for  getting  up  that  popular 
agitation  on  the  question  which,  now  that  India  and  Italy  are 
quiet,  China  chastised,  Chartism  all  but  defimct,  and  Eeform 
languid,  might  stimulate  the  Legislature  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration. 

1.  Let  there  be  foimed  in  London  a  committee  of  colonists, 
clergymen,  members  of  parliament,  merchants,  and  others,  to  be 
called  the  "  Emigration  League  Committee." 

2.  Let  such  Committee  draw  up  a  circular  briefly  stating  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  Emigration  League ;  and  let  the  motto 
of  such  circular  be  "  Emigrants  and  ColonieSy  not  Paupers  and 
Prisons"  Then  let  the  Committee  draw  up  a  short  petition  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  the  Government  to  com- 
municate with  the  various  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  ascertain 
how  far  these  bodies  would  support  a  State  system  of  emigration 
and  colonization,  founded  on  the  principle  of  tripartite  cost  and 
the  mutual  selection  of  emigrants. 

•  Colof  nal  loans  of  this  character  would  prove  a  far  safer  and  more 
profitable  investment  for  the  stored-up  millions  of  the  mother  country 
than  Mexican  bonds,  American  railways,  or  Russian  and  Turkish  loans. 
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3.  Let  tlie  Gommittee  then  send  a  copy  of  sach  circular,  and 
a  copy  of  sach  petition  to  the  Mayor,  and  to  one  Clergyman,  and 
to  one  Dissenting  Minister  of  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Let  them  request  some  popular  resident— if  possible  some 
leading  working  man — ^in  every  such  town  to  call  a  public  meeting 
to  advertise  such  petition,  to  procure  signatures,  and  to  enrol 
members  of  the  League. 

5.  Let  such  signed  petitions  be  returned  to  the  Committee, 
and  then  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

If  the  Committee  managed  well,  they  might,  I  think  by  this 
plan,  procure  a  million  of  signatures,  and  that  too  at  an  expense 
of  not  more  than  500/.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  man  to 
present  the  monster  roll  in  the  Lower  House ;  while  Earl  Grey 
would,  I  think,  feel  proud  to  present  it  in  the  Peers  :  and  thus 
before  1870,  the  British  empire  might  have  established  a  State 
Emigration  System,  perhaps  as  valuable  to  her  as  Magna 
Charta,  Trial  by  Jury,  Eepresentative  Govenmient,  or  'Free 
Press. 

Natural  OAtrss  of  the  Good  of  Emigration. — The  natural, 
or  political-economical,  cause  and  reason  why  emigration  is  gene- 
rally beneficial  to  a  man  is  simply  this : — ^industrial  combination 
of  capital  and  labour,  operating  on  soil  and  on  the  productions 
of  soil,  produces  the  wealth  of  old  countries — but,  in  old  densely- 
peopled  countries,  like  England,  there  are  so  many  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  share  in  and  divide  this  wealth  that  very 
many  of  them  get  very  little  of  it,  while  many,  trampled  down 
in  the  crowd,  get  none  at  all.  Now,  capital  and  labour  ope- 
rating on  soil,  produce  the  wealth  of  new  countries :  and,  though 
here,  there  is  far  less  of  the  artificial  element  of  wealth,  that  is, 
'' capital  and  labour,"  there  is  far  more  of  the  ncUwral  element 
of  wealth,  that  is,  "  soil ;"  and  the  virgin  soil  is  rich  in  unrifled 
treasures.  Thus,  as  shown  in  the  remarks  appended  to  Table  I., 
in  the  Statistical  chapter,  the  wealth  produced  in  a  new  virgin 
country  is,  relatively,  much  greater  than  the  wealth  produced  in 
an  old  used  country,  and  in  the  new  country  there  are  so  few 
people  to  share  in  and  divide  the  wealth  that  each  person 
secures  a  &ir  portion  of  it. 

To  brothers  of  the  rod  I  may  illustrate  this  reasoning  I  y  a 
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figure.  In  old  country  Btreams,  miUionB  of  eager  fiBhermen 
crowd  the  banks;  limidredB  with  costly  tackle,  in  preserved 
waters,  get  a  salmon  ;  thousands  draw  out  the  poor  piscine  priza 
of  roach  or  dace ;  tens  of  thousands  catch  but  gudgeon  and 
sticklebacks  ;  many  catch  only  colds  and  rheumatics,  while  not  a 
few  of  the  weaklings  get  pushed  into  the  mudded  waters  whero 
they  sink  to  fish  no  more.  Now  the  streams  of  new  countries 
are  fuller  of  fish  than  the  streams  of  old  countries,  and  there  are 
so  few  fishermen  to  fish  them  and  exhaust  their  finny  treasures, 
that  every  emigrant  fisherman,  armed  with  proper  tackle,  may 
step  to  the  bank  and  make  sure  of  taking,  not  perhaps  regal 
salmon,  but  goodly  grilse  or  trout.  In  short,  in  old-world  lot- 
teries of  life,  there  is  one  gigantic  prize  to  innumerable  blanks — 
in  new-world  lotteries  of  life  there  may  be  no  gigantic  prize,  but 
there  are  innumerable  goodly  prizes  and  scarcely  any  blanks. 


The  Mode  in  which  Emigration  is  Pkouniarilt  Beneficial.— 
However  beneficial,  though,  emigration  may  be,  some  misconcep- 
tion frequently  exists  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  beneficial.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  emigration  offers  us  high  profits^  as  that  it 
opens  to  us  many  more  profitable  pursuits.  20002.  worked  in  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  England,  might  pay  almost  as  good  a  per« 
centage  as  2000Z.  worked  in  a  profitable  busineBS  in  New 
Zealand.  But  where  there  is  one  pursuit  in  which  such  sum 
could  be  profitably  worked  in  the  former  country  there  &Te  fifty 
in  the  latter.  In  rich,  surplus-capital-accumulated  countries 
like  England,  the  various  pursuits  of  the  community  are  con- 
ducted on  a  wholesale,  large-capital,  monopolising  scale ;  and 
in  the  competition  for  business,  the  large  capitalist  beats  down, 
drives  off^  or  destroys,  the  small  one.  In  England,  indeed,  almost 
all  our  industrial  pursuits  are  conducted  on  such  a  large  scale, 
the  effective  working  and  management  of  them  is  so  costly, 
the  various  public  and  private  charges  to  which  they  are  subject 
are  so  heavy,  that  a  great  number  of  the  common  businesses  of 
life  cannot  be  entered  into  successfully  by  great  numbers  of 
the  people  :  they  either  do  not  attempt  these  businesses,  when 
their  little  capitals  lie  barren  at  42.  and  52.  per  cent,  and  they 
themselves  remain  idlers,  clerks,  assistants,  dependents  and  thie 
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like ;  or  they  do  attempt  them,  and  &il.  No  man,  here,  poa-* 
sessed  only  of  a  thouaand  poxmdB  or  bo,  could  bay  land  and 
&rm  his  own  freehold ;  or  rent,  stock,  and  carry  on  any  good 
fiiirm,  Twillj  brewery,  mannfactory,  or  shop.  Bat  if,  with  sach 
a  som,  some  man,  more  sangoine  or  simple  than  his  neighboors, 
did  yentare  into  some  sach  bosiness,  he  would  probably  find, 
wherever  he  might  make  his  start,  that  there  was  some  old, 
established,  large-capitalist  rival  in  possession  of  the  field,  who 
would  under-bay  and  under-sell  him,  out-puf^  and  oat-credit 
him :  a  rival  or  rivals  against  whom  he  might  maintain  a  gaUant 
but  anxious  straggle  for  a  few  months,  or  for  a  few  years,  but 
before  whom  he  would  at  last  have  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
perhaps  all  of  the  little  capital  he  had  been  fighting  with — he 
rashly  ventured  into  the  battle  with  half  a  weapon  and  no  armour, 
and  he  crawls  from  the  field,  smitten  to  death,  or  sorely  mauled. 

Now  in  New  Zealand  and  in  all  good  young  colonies  there  are 
no  large  capitalists  to  swallow  up  small  ones :  all  industrial 
pursuits  are  conducted  on  a  smaller,  more  primitive,  less  costly, 
scale,  and  almost  every  man  may  start  as  master,  and  find  some 
business  or  occupation  to  suit  his  means. 

Emigration  to  a  young  colony,  too,  enables  a  man  to  9ave 
more  out  of  his  profits  that  he  can  save  in  an  old,  high- 
taxed,  socially  -  artificial,  country  like  England.  If  the 
annual  profits  of  a  man's  business,  here,  be  600/.  the  various 
municipal  and  imperial  taxes  he  has  to  pay,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  that  showy,  keep-up-appearance  style  of  living 
which  his  family  must  maintain  if  they  would  not  be  slandered 
and  sneered  at  by  that  ubiquitous  social  tyrant  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
her  sister  hags,  will  make  such  a  hole  in  his  500Z.  that  very 
little  will  be  left  of  it  to  add  to  his  capital,  and  he  will  aecumu^ 
late  slowly.  Now,  in  New  Zealand,  there  are  no  taxes  to  pay ; 
Mrs.  G^rundy  is  unknown  there ;  a  &mily  lives  just  as  well  there, 
just  as  comfortably  there,  just  as  their  neighbours  live  ;  but  all 
live  in  a  more  honest,  simple,  good  old-fashioned,  homely  style, 
and  a  man  will  find  tiiat  out  of  his  annual  profits  of  600Z.,  he 
has  annually  something  left  to  add  to  his  capital,  or  to  invest  in 
land. 

In  making  these  remarks,  however,  as  to  the  opening?  found, 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  industrial  investment  of  small  capitals; 
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I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sappoeed  that  I  think  New  Zealand  emi- 
gration wotdd  not  pecuniarily  benefit  mnch  larger  capitalists 
than  the  **  few-hundreds  *'  men.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
l^ere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  capitals  of  £rom  5000/.  to 
10,000/»  could  now  be  invested  better  than  in  New  Zealand,  and 
no  country  wherein  so  many  sorts  and  classes  of  emigrants 
would  realise  their  varied  views  and  wishes.  But,  if  asked  to 
define  Hhe  most  palpable  pecuniary  advantages  which  emigration 
offers  to  the  migority  of  emigrants,  namely  those  of  the  small- 
capitalist  class,  die  fiimilies  landing  with  a  thousand  or  two  in 
their  pockets,  I  should  briefly  define  them  as  being  these — 
firgt^  the  number  of  industrial  pursuits  offered  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  snuill  capitals  which  can  find  no  pr(^table 
employment  at  home,  and  which,  therefore,  lie  barren  at  home 
at  4Z.  and  52.  per  cent. — second,  Hke  higher  value  of  money, 
the  treble  interest  (the  10/.  and  15/.  per  cent,  instead  of  the  4/. 
and  5/.)  procurable  on  passive  investments,  such  as  mortgages 
and  discounts — thirds  the  ability  to  lay  by  and  capitalize  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  annual  profits  of  any  pursuit  than 
could  be  laid  by  and  capitalized  in  England — and  fowrthy  the 
fiicilities  existing  in  a  young  country,  c<»itaining  millions  of 
fertile  acres  purchaaeable  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre,  for  the 
prosperous  planting  out,  the  marrying  and  settling,  of  largo 
£unilies  of  sons  and  daughters. 


Social  Bbnsfits  of  Eihobation. — If  we  derive  substantial 
pecuniary  benefits  from  emigration,  these  pecuniary  benefits, 
almost  necessarily,  are  attended  with  certain  social  benefits. 
If,  from  a  state  of  poverty,  pecuniary  dependence,  or  prostration, 
emigration  raises  us  to  comparative  affluence  and  independence, 
it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  emigration  must  benefit  us  in  many 
ways  besides  and  beyond  in  our  mere  purses  and  pockets. 
For  instance,  it  confers  on  us  certain  social  rank  and  status, 
arising  both  from  the  positive  and  the  relative  pecuniary 
benefits  it  bestows.  Brown,  in  England,  has  2000Z.,  he  fears  to 
risk  his  little  all  in  any  over-crowded  business,  so  he  funds  it  at 
S'}  per  cent,,  seeks  some  little  situation,  ekes  out  his  scanty  means, 
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and  just  IIygb.  He  is  a  householder,  he  pays  Queen's  taxes,  he 
has  a  vote,  and  a  seat  in  ohurch,  and  by  law  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
State — but  what  is  Brown's  social  rank  f  Does  not  society  hold 
him  cheap  and  rank  him  as  a  sort  of  reputable  pauper  ?  Gen- 
tleman as  he  may  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  are  there  not 
hundreds  of  people,  neighbour  worms  in  more  brilliant  skins, 
crawling  quickly  through  life  with  him,  who  would  no  more  visit 
him  than  they  would  visit  dustman  or  rag-merchant :  people 
whose  wives  and  daughters  would  blush  to  be  seen  speaking  to 
his  &mily  in  the  streets,  or  who  would  cross  over  to  avoid  them ; 
people  whose  carriages,  did  they  not  splash  him  now  and  then, 
might  seem  to  roll  through  a  different  world  firom  his  ;  people 
who  have  little  more  social  sympathy,  communion,  and  inter- 
course with  him  and  his  than  they  have  with  the  Fejee  Islanders 
or  the  savages  of  Central  AJ&ioa  ? 

Now,  wise  Brown  emigrates  to  New  Zealand :  he  buys  land, 
commences  creating  an  estate  of  his  own,  which  pays  him  an  an- 
nual 20/.  per  cent.,  and  becomes  one  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand  " 
— one  with  whom  the  highest  in  the  land  are  happy  to  associate. 
Virtually,  Brown  drives  his  carriage — ^for  he  drives  his  carriage 
as  much  as  any  one  else  does,  and  the  difference  between  nobody 
driving  a  carriage  and  everybody  driving  a  carriage  is  a  difference 
more  of  words  than  of  things.  Virtually,  emigration  has 
knighted  Brown ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Bose  Ada  are  of  the  haute 
volee,  and  go  to  Court. 


BBTTLnra  Families. — ^Another  great  social  and  moral  benefit 
of  emigration  is  the  provision  and  free  space  it  offars  for  the 
half-dozen  sons  and  daughters.  Here,  certainly,  I  do  not  speak 
from  experience  ;  but  here,  I  fear,  I  know  enough  to  know  that 
fall  half  of  those  carking  cares  of  life  which  shorten  or  embitter 
the  eristence  of  thousands  of  English  parents,  arises  from  the 
oft-put  question,  "  Whai  is  to  become  of  the  Children  f  "  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  reader  shall  be  the  confidential  friend  of 
every  family  in  New  Zealand,  and  never  hear  this  question  even 
alluded  to,  that  is,  alluded  to  in  any  anxious  or  desponding 
sense.  And  this  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  men  and 
women,  or  the  materials  for  men  and  women,  children,  are  the 
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most  yalnable  posseBsioiiB  which  a  young  and  fertile  country 
like  New  Zealand  can  possess.  Her  rich  virgin  soil,  the  iinri£ed 
treasures  of  her  broad  domains,  need  bnt  the  magic  contact  of 
poptdation,  the  magic  tonch  of  human  indnstry,  to  endow  and 
to  enrich  millions.  New  Zealand  is  as  large  a  country  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one,  by  nature,  more  fertile — her  population 
is  less  than  that  of  many  an  English  town  I  She  presents  an  area 
of  nearly  1000  acres  of  land  to  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child 
at  present  in  the  country — purchasable  for  the  most  part  at 
a  few  shillings  per  acre,  and  capable  of  annually  producing 
many  pounds  per  acre.  The  seventy  millions  of  wild  acres  in 
New  Zealand  cry  for  people ;  the  young  agriculture,  the  young 
commerce,  all  the  young  careers  and  institutions  of  the  young 
land  cry  for  people ;  and  it  is  true  to  say  that,  in  our  young 
Britain  of  the  South,  children  are  like  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
the  strong  man,  and  that  happy  is  the  emigrant  who  has  his 
quiver  full. 

The  reader  may  have  seen  a  curious  but  sanguine  little  book 
with  the  attractive  title  of  **  How  to  grow  Bich  ?"  Should  the  in- 
genious author  ever  extend  his  pages,  and  recommend  emigration 
to  New  Zealand,  his  first  maxim  should  be,  ''marry  and  multiply." 


BxTBAL  Life. — ^Another  social  advantage  of  emigration  is, 
that  it  enables  us  to  escape  from  the  rabble  roar  and  rout  of 
towns,  to  escape  the  moral  and  physical  filth  and  pollutions 
which  may  contaminate  and  must  disgust  all  who  are  ''  in  popu- 
lous city  pent ; "  and  to  gratify  that  longing  for  a  freehold  of 
our  own  and  a  country  life  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
common  and  the  most  wholesome  desires  of  nature. 

"  Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar 
Which  thonsands,  once  fast  chained  to,  qnit  no  more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pant  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade.*' 

An  eloquent  writer,  speaking  of  rural  life  in  a  colony,  says : — 

<'  There  the  necessities  of  present  life,  the  every-day  calls 

upon  our  industry  and  action,  the  constantly-shifting  scene  of 
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labour  and  actiYity,  the  nml  cares  wbicli  become  comforts, 
bid  us  live  out  of  ourselves  in  the  world  of  external  realities. 
There  our  friends  are  not  our  rivals,  nor  our  neighbours  our 
competitors.     The  sight  of  '  the  human  fftce  divine '  sickens  us 
not  with  a  sea  of  the  squalid  visages  of  mtdtitudinous  popu- 
lation, but  brightens  our  own  countenance  with  welcome  to  a 
brother.     The  mind  has  no  time  to  canker  within  itself;  we 
have  to  grapple  with  the  palpable  realities  of  the  physical 
elements  and  the  earth  that  is  around  us,  not  to  wrestle  with 
the  diseased  anxieties  of  the  brooding  mind.     The  nervous 
energy  which  in  populous  city  life  festers  in  the  brain,  and 
eats  into  the  heart,  is  exhausted  in  the  healthful  activity  of 
muscular  exertion.     The  steers  have  to  be  yoked,  the  heifers 
low  for  milking,  the  new-fiJlen  lambs  bleat  their  accession  to  our 
flock.     The  maple  yields  its  sugar,  the  sheep  its  fleece,  the  fruit 
hangs  for  our  gathering.     There  is  no  exciseman  to  forbid  our 
brewing  our  own  October,  or  making  our  own  soap  and  candles. 
With  the  day's  work,  the  day's  cares  are  over ;  the  soul  broods 
not,  but  sleeps.     Tired  nature  bids  us  take  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, for  we  have  the  promise  that  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  never  fedl ;  our  house  and  our  land  are  our  own,  and  we 
have  fuel  for  the  felling.     Children  become  a  blessing  and 
helpers  to  us.     Nature  is  within,  and  above,  and  around  us. 
'  Behold  the  lilies  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.'    If,  then,  the  splendour  of  a  royal  court  are  as  nothing 
to  those  natural  glories  which  Gk)d,  in  the  fields,  by  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  moxmtain  side,  has  made  accessible  to  the  meanest 
and  poorest  of  us,  and  which  we  may  drink  in  at  every  sense, 
what  is  there  in  the  crowded  city,  or  the  populous  centre  of 
wealth  and  civilization,  that  we   should  really  prefer  to  the 
enamelled  prairie,  the  echoing  forest,  the  contemplative  water- 
fall, or  the  fertile  valley  ?    What  are  not  the  thousand  moral 
temptations  and  spiritual  hazards  to  which  a  fieunily  of  sons  is 
exposed  in  the  gay  vice,  the  unthinking  extravagance,  the  reck- 
less dissipation  of  European  cities?    How  many  prosperous 
parents  have  their  whole  happiness  poisoned  by  the  misconduct 
or  spendthrift  thoughtlessness  of  pleasure-hunting  boys ;  whose 
hearts,  perhaps  in  the  right  place,  and  whose  principles,  soxmd 
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and  true  at  bottom,  lia>ye  their  heads  and  fancy  tamed  and  cap- 
tivated by  the  follies  of  the  hour,  and  the  '  pleasant  sins '  of 
metropolitan  gaiety!  In  the  Bush,  on  the  prairie,  on  the 
colonial  £uin,  if  the  attraction  be  less,  the  safety  is  the  greater. 
The  hot  blood  of  youth  sobers  down  in  the  gaUop  over  the 
plain,  or  &lls  to  its  healthy  temperatnre  as  he  fells  the  forest 
king."  

Less  Cabb  A2n>  Toil. — ^Another  great  social  advantage  of 
emigration  is,  that  it  often  frees  us  from  a  life  of  care.  It  almost 
ever,  for  a  time,  gives  us  more  work  of  hands  to  do ;  but  it  almost 
ever  gives  us  a  life  where  there  is  far  less  of  care,  far  less  of  anxiety, 
fSar  less  of  ceaseless  attention  to  business.  Here,  many  a  man's 
career  on  earth  is  little  other  than  one  long  life-race,  with  millions 
of  eager  rivals,  picking  up  £  a.  d,  strewn  scantily  along  the 
course.  Slave  of  the  lamp  "  till  tired  he  sleeps  and  life's  poor 
play  is  o'er,"  he  toils  through  his  days  at  a  money  mill,  crush- 
ing specks  of  gold  from  tons  of  quartz.  £[is  bow  is  ever  bent ; 
his  book  of  life,  the  cash-book ;  his  creed,  work  that  ye  don't 
starve,  six  days  must  thou  labour  and  do  hard  work,  and  the 
seventh  count  thy  gains.  Existence  has  rolled  by  before  he  has 
thought  of  happiness ;  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  has  passed 
away  before  he  has  leisure  to  enjoy  ;  life  is  lost  in  the  struggle 
to  live.  Sixty  years  and  a  day  has  he  sought  the  idol  gold,  and 
missed  it — or  found  it,  looked  on  it,  and  died. 

K  inquests  were  held  here  on  every  man  who  died  an  un- 
natural death,  how  many  verdicts  would  run,  '*  Killed  by  care !" 


Bbtbxnohment  anb  Befobm. — Emigration,  too,  enables  us  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  here,  namely — to  take  in  sail,  brace  up,  re- 
trench, and  reform.  Oracular  people,  who  having  drawn  a  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  life  think  that  there  are  no  blanks,  are  fond  of 
remarking  that  if  we  would  work  as  hard  and  spend  as  little  in 
the  old  land  as  we  shaU  in  the  new,  we  might  do  as  well 
in  the  old  land  as  we  shall  in  the  new.  As  to  the  "working,** 
I  venture  to  reverse  the  proposition,  to  say  that  half  the  work, 
half  the  toil  of  mind  and  body,  half  the  expenditure  of  the 
vital  principle,  which  we  must  put  forth  in  the  old  land, 
if  we  would   not  starve,   would  produce  us  treble  the  old- 
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land  retom  if  put  forth  in  the  new.  As  to  the  '' spending" 
they  are  right — doubtless  if  we  had  wings  we  could  fly,  but  we 
have  no  wings.  Such  is  the  paradoxical  character  of  our  social 
system,  such  the  tyranny  of  our  priests  and  idols,  that  often  we 
eannoi  lower  sail  and  retrench.  We  must  sail  with  the  tide 
and  do  as  others  do,  in  order  that  we  may  not  do  worse  than 
others  do ;  we  must  often  spend  an  income,  in  order  that  we  may 
earn  an  income.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  many  a  fiunily  should 
be  added  up  in  three  columns — rent  and  taxes — expenses  of  living 
— expenses  of  '^  keeping  up  appearances."  We  spend  8002. 
a  year  on  our  oum  wants,  and  3002.  a  year  on  the  wants  of  society. 
Society  travels  first  class,  and  demands  gold  lace,  spangles, 
plumes,  and  a  flunkey.  If  Brown  having  spent  8002.  a  year 
for  society,  for  some  years,  refase  to  do  so  any  longer — if  he 
retrench,  sell  the  brougham,  saddle  his  own  horse,  dig  his  own 
acre,  dine  at  two,  put  Mrs.  B.  in  the  kitchen  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  Bose  Ada  in  the  dairy,  what  would  shopkeepers, 
society,  and  Hhe  Hon.  Deuceace  often  say  and  do  to  Brown  ? 
Say  that  Brown  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate — that  Brown 
was  no  longer  to  be  trusted — that  Brown  was  going  down  hill 
to  Coventry  very  fiist — and  they  would  lend  him  a  farewell 
kick  to  accelerate  his  descent.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  points 
to  Brown  as  a  model  of  economy — every  one  points  at  him  as  a 
heacon  of  extravagance,  and  the  social  rats  leave  what  seems  to 
them  a  sinking  ship. 

But  let  Brown  cany  out  this  retrenchment  and  reform  in 
New  Zealand,  and  what  would  society  and  the  Hon.  Deuceace 
say  to  him  (here  f — say,  *'  Welcome  Brown,  you  come  to  do  what 
we  came  to  do,  and  are  all  the  better  for  having  done,  and  here's 
a  hand  to  help  you  on." 


QUAUFIOATIONS  AND  QuALIJTnva  FOB  EMIGRATION. — If  askcd 

to  name  the  two  most  money-making  qualities  an  emigrant 
could  possess,  or  all  the  qualities  he  need  possess,  save  common 
honesty  and  industry,  I  should  say,  pluck  and  patience.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  dashing,  clever,  brilliant  man,  as  the  brave,  sted- 
fast,  and  hopeful  man,  who  climbs  quickest  in  a  colony.  Great 
talents  are  good  in  a  colony,  and  great  talents  go  to  a  colony ; 
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but  they  are  not,  relatively,  bo  uaeftil  to  a  man  as  thej  aie  in 
England.  All  the  indostrial  occupationB  and  pnTsnits  of  the 
young  land  are  conducted  in  so  simple,  so  primitive,  a  manner, 
that  any  man  may  conduct  them  with  success.  In  the  profes- 
sions, in  commercial  pursuits,  in  all  the  common  businesses  of 
life  in  England,  any  man,  howeyer  clever,  competent,  and  per- 
severing he  may  be,  may  have  some  rival  who  has  had  the  tact 
to  make  clients  and  customers  believe  that  he  is  more  clever, 
competent,  and  persevering,  and  who,  thus,  carries  off  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  But  there  are  few  or  no  pursuits  in  the  broad  fields 
of  a  young  colony  where  a  man  will  lose  ground  because  of  the 
presence  of  any  better  man  than  himself;  and  though  fools 
don't  emigrate  because  they  have  not  sense  enough,  fools, 
steady  fools,  unquestionably  might  emigrate  and  do  well. 

This  easiness  and  simplicity  of  all  colonial  pursuits  renders 
a  special  training  for  colonial  pursuits  unnecessary*  In  a  new 
country,  we  say  any  man  can  do  anything,  and  we  see  that  every 
man  does  do  many  things.  That  venerable  aphorism  of  our 
schools,  *^  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,'*  might  be  a  golden  maxim  in 
the  old  world — ^it  rules  none  but  veritable  cobblers  in  a  colony. 
Life,  in  a  colony,  is  not  a  narrow,  circumscribed,  routine  life 
closely  hedged  in,  and  trimly  squared,  by  tyrant  form  and 
custom.  In  a  colony,  there  is  none  of  that  minute,  microscopical 
subdivision  of  labour  under  which  one  man  blows  one  note,  and 
a  pin  passes  through  a  hundred  hands.  In  a  colony,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  individual  humanity  is  not  altogether  arrested 
by  the  progress  of  the  social  principle ;  there,  our  claws  are 
not  pared,  and  each  of  us  »  something  more  than  the  revolving 
but  stationary  wheel  of  a  machine;  and  there,  with  equal 
certainty  and  success,  the  soldier  converts  his  sword  into  a 
plough^are,  the  sailor  steers  a  harrow,  the  merchant  turns 
farmer,  the  farmer  merchant,  the  lawyer  acquires  an  estate  by 
deed  of  axe,  not  by  deed  of  pen,  the  doctor,  tossing  '^  physic 
to  the  dogs,"  thrives  better  on  fine  wool  than  erst  on  fine  ladies; 
and  the  fiair  Arachne  of  crochet  may  hope  to  become  botk 
useful  and  ornamental  on  the  milking  and  the  music  stool. 

Indeed,  in  the  commonest  and  most  profitable  pursuit  of  all  in 
New  Zealand — ^the  pxurchase  of  wild  land  and  the  gradual  crea- 
tion of  a  little  landed  estate  by  means  of  the  plough  and  fleece—r 
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loanj  practical  colonists,  so  far  from  deeming  it  necessary  that 
the  emigrant  should  have  had  any  home  training  or  old-world 
experience  of  farming,  contend  that  the  active  professional  or 
town-bred  man  sncceeds  better,  that  is,  makes  quicker  first  pro- 
gress, than  the  home-bred  farmer.  They  assert  that  the  old- 
world  fjEurmer,  trained  up  to  a  highly  artificial  old-world  system, 
a  man  of  a  class  remarkable  for  prejudice  and  the  slow  reception 
of  new  ideas,  has  a  great  deal  to  unieam  when  he  lands  in  the 
colony,  and  that  he  will  lose  time  in  clinging  to  many  old- 
world  fashions  which  are  utterly  unsuited  to  the  new  life  in  the 
new  land.  Whereas  soldier,  sailor,  merchant,  parson,  lawyer, 
doctor,  having  nothing  to  un2eam,  no  prejudices  to  disgorge, 
his  mind  being  the  "tabula  rasa,"  will  at  once  adopt  that 
simple  new-world  practice  which  he  sees  so  successful  on  the 
estate  of  his  neighbour.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  creating  a  little  landed  estate,  in  New 
Zealand,  a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  plough  does,  as  the  rule, 
succeed  just  as  well  as  the  man  brought  up  at  the  plough-tail. 

This  simplicity  of  the  personal  qualifications  for  emigration 
does  away  with  the  necessity. for  personally  qualifying,  A 
bachelor  emigrant,  or  a  son  going  out  as  pioneer  for  his  family, 
leaning  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  deeming  it  prudent  to  get  a 
little  experience  before  commencing  for  himself,  will  occasionally 
go  to  Cumberland,  or  some  Scotch  sheep  country,  and  take  a 
year  with  a  sheep  &rmer.  He  would  do  fax  better  to  sail  at 
once,  master  some  popular  shilling  handbook  on  the  sheep,  on 
the  voyage,  and  give  some  good  colonist  lOOZ.  for  a  year's  board 
and  lodging,  and  a  year's  training  in  the  mode  of  sheep-fimning 
actually  practised  in  the  colony.  Again,  I  have  known  ambitious 
agricultural  emigrants  prepare  themselves  by  taking  a  course  of 
instruction  at  the  agricultural  college,  or  on  some  orack  farm  in 
Norfolk  or  the  Lothians.  A  perusal  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm  '* 
on  the  voyage,  and  the  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears  for  a  month 
in  the  colony,  would  have  qualified  them  better.  They  have 
learnt  Liebig,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  soils ;  and,  doubtless,  with  a  good 
balance  at  the  banker's,  could  create  another  Tiptree  from 
another  waste,  and  force  up  60  bushels  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of 
lU.  6ld.  per  bushel.    But,  in  New  Zealand,  soil  and  dimaie 
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are  Mecbi  and  Liebig,  and  half  the  costlj  college  lore  is  worse 
than  useless. 

Emigration  works  are  extant,  too,  wherein  the  anthor,  deter- 
mined that  his  hero  shall  be  well  anned  for  the  fight,  counsels 
him  to  go  with  anvil,  saw,  and  adze,  lathe,  last  and  goose  ;  to  be 
at  once  smith,  carpenter,  and  cooper,  turner,  cobbler,  and  tailor. 
Now,  I  'do  not  at  all  undervalue  emigrant  mechanical  accom- 
plishments ;  I  worked  as  a  carpenter  for  a  year  before  I  went  to 
New  Zealand,  and  attained  so  &ir  a  mastery  of  the  art  that  I 
flatter  myself  I  could  turn  out  a  pretty  good  sash  or  panel  door 
even  now  that  my  hands  have  become  soft  again ;  but  I  cannot 
counsel  any  young  New  Zealand  emigrant  to  attempt  to  make 
himself  this  jack-of-all-trades  man,  this  master  of  none.  In  the 
first  place,  half  his  smattering  of  mechanical  knowledge  would 
not  be  more  useful  to  him  than  Hebrew ;  and  an  emigrant  who 
devoted  a  month  to  each  of  the  above  pursuits  might  well  make 
shoe  that  would  lame  a  horse,  door  that  would  not  shut,  boot  like  a 
bucket,  coat  that  would  scare  a  crow,  and  tub  that  would  not  stand. 

In  short,  the  rule  in  this  question  of  qualifying  for  emigration 
should  be  this : — ^When  a  family  has  deliberately  decided  on 
going  to  New  Zealand,  and  no  pecuniary  or  private  matters 
intervene  to  delay  their  departure,  they  should  wait  for  nothing, 
but  pack  up  and  sail  by  the  first  good  ship  bound  to  the  par- 
ticular port  they  wish  to  be  landed  at ;  for  though  the  little 
practical  knowledge  of  certain  useful  arts  which  they  might 
acquire  by  waiting  six  months  would  be  valuable  to  them,  it  would 
not  generally  be  so  valuable  to  them  as  the  time  and  money  they 
would  spend  in  acquiring  it.  But  when,  owing  to  private  nffiiirSy 
a  family  cannot  get  away  for  a  few  months  after  they  have 
decided  on  emigrating,  father  and  son  might  take  a  week  at 
ploughing,  and  learn  the  easiness  of  holding  and  setting  a 
plough,  and  then  buy  the  few  tools  named  in  the  remarks  on 
outfit,  turn  an  outhouse  into  a  shop,  and  get  some  handy 
journeyman  carpenter  to  come  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  saw  and  plane,  and  to  help  them  to  make 
good  packing-cases,  the  outfit  cabin  drawers,  an  oak  tool  chest, 
one  or  two  loose  wheel-barrows,  and  half  a  dozen  doors  and 
windows  for  the  new  house.  If  there  be  another  son,  he  might 
pay  5/.  or  10/.  for  two  or  three  months'  amateur  apprenticeship 
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to  some  intelligent  smith,  tamer,  wheelwright,  or  cabinet- 
maker, as  his  taste  might  dictate ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Eose 
Ada  might  ask  some  little  farmer's  wife  to  give  them  a  lesson  or 
two  in  dairy-work  and  in  ham  and  bacon  curing. 

There  is  one  sort  of  "  qualifying,"  though,  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  call  the  attenticm  of  my  Bachelor  Brotherhood.  A 
colonial  proverb  runs,  **  Single  men  may  succeed,  married  men 
must ; "  and  any  single  gentlemen,  having  a  little  money,  and 
emigrating  to  get  a  little  more,  should  stop  a  week,  ride  round 
the  neighbourhood,  CkBlebs  in  search  of  a  ¥dfe,  and  seek  to  add 
to  his  outfit  something  &r  prettier  and  more  fruitful  than 
patent  plough,  thrashing  mill,  or  thorough-bred.  If  long  a. 
Benedick,  and  jokers*  joke,  let  him  say  with  Beatrice's  bargain, 
"  When  I  swore  to  die  a  Bachelor  I  never  thought  to  have  lived 
to" — emigrate ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize  (and  ladies  say  there  are 
no  blanks)  he  may  chance  to  find  the  New  Zealand  valley  a 
golden  spot  wherein  he  can  exclaim,  "  Hie  ipso  tecum  consnmere 
8Bvo" — ^which,  for  the  edification  of  maidens  who  have  lost  their 
Latin,  we  may  freely  translate  into  '*  Here,  with  thee  (and  a 
ripe  cigar)  I  could  wear  away  even  life  itself." 


Evils  of  EHiasATiON  Delay. — One  of  the  most  fatal  errors 
of  emigrants  is  the  error  of  delay.  Thousands,  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  emigration,  linger  on  in  the  old  country  from  year 
to  year,  sink  from  bad  to  worse,  and  then,  when  they  have 
nothing  left  to  emigrate  with,  emigrate  as  a  last  resource.  Now 
we  cannot  expect,  and  assuredly  do  not  desire,  that  those  who 
are  in  what  they  regard  as  safe  and  prosperous  circimistances 
should  be  induced  to  emigrate,  and  thus  depart  from  the  safe 
old  maxim  of  '*  leaving  well  alone."  But  how  often  do  those 
who  have  long  been  going  down  hill,  and  who  have  long  looked 
to  emigration,  still  go  on  losing  time  and  money,  still  go  on 
clinging  to  ruin  and  hoping  against  hope  for  better  times,  still 
go  on  feebly  fighting  a  losing  fight,  still  go  on  shivering  on  the 
brink,  delaying  to  plunge  and  swim  to  what  they  know  to  be  a 
safer  shore,  until  when  they  do  go,  they  reach  the  new  land  in 
that  forlomest  of  forlorn  estates,  paupers  in  purse,  but  not 
paupers  in  habits  and  hands ! 

A  little  capital  will  go  a  long  way  in  New  Zealand,  and,  woU 
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liandled,  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but  some  capital  is  absolutely 
necessary,  even  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  sncb  a  thing  as 
going  with  too  little.  Half  the  discomforts  and  <'  ronghings^' 
of  emigration,  half  the  disheartening  difficulties,  and  early 
struggles  of  many  an  emigrant,  do  not  arise  because  such  things 
are  inseparable  from  emigration,  but  because  the  emigrant  has 
delayed  his  emigration  until  he  has  landed  all  but  bankrupt  in 
purse.  And  if  the  reader  knew  as  much  on  this  point  as  I  know, 
his  wonder  would  not  be  that  the  emigrant  sometimes  £ul8  to 
climb  the  hill,  but  that  half  as  many  climb  the  hill  and  succeed 
as  do  climb  the  hiU  and  succeed.  When  a  middle-class  &mily, 
of  the  common  character  and  composition,  have  lingered  on 
here  until  they  have  lost  almost  their  last  shilling,  and 
have  but  sufficient  left  to  pay  the  passage  money,  they 
had  better  remain  here — their  emigration  day  is  past.  Here,  I 
am  aware  I  differ  in  opinion  from  many  colonists — but  this  is  my 
opinion,  and  I  frankly  ayow  it. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  qualified  family  landing  in 
New  Zealand,  with  their  lOOOZ.  or  so,  in  1861,  might  place  them- 
selves in  easy  and  independent  circumstances  by  1866 — ^a  similar 
fuuily  emigrating  in  1866,  with  half  this  capital,  might  not 
attain  an  equal  position  by  1876.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
name  that  particular  era,  or  taming  point,  when  it  becomes 
more  prudent  for  us  to  go  than  to  stay ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  may  certainly  say  that  when  our  a£Gun  have  reached  such 
a  point  in  the  downward  state  that  emigration  has  once  seriously 
suggested  itself  the  sooner  we  emigrate  the  better. 


Those  who  Emigrate,  but  who  would  no  bettsb  to  stay 
AT  Home. — Such  a  class  of  emigrants  xmdoubtedly  exists ;  but 
fortunately  it  is  a  small  one.  It  is  composed  of  four  vaxieties : 
the  "  Too-ktes,"  the  "  De  Smythes,"  the  «  Grumblers,"  and  the 
''  Fast  Qents."  The  first,  are  the  Laggards,  just  described.  The 
second,  are  the  fastidiously  genteel  people  of  feeble  intellect^ 
and  the  silver  fork  and  snob  order :  people  who  would  prefer  a 
crust  and  thin  claret  in  the  drawing-room,  to  roast  beef  and  a  pot 
of  ale  in  the  kitchen ;  people  who  regard  the  flunkey  as  an  in- 
stitution, and  whO|  like  the  Oxford  man,  would  not  save  you  from 
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drowning, because  yon  had  not  been  ^^ introduced"  Mr* and  Mrs. 
de  Smythe  Bhrivel  np  before  the  great  heartdness  and  manly  sim- 
plicity of  emigration,  and  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  colony 
as  a  dancing  dog  in  a  fox-hnnt.* 

What,  coloniaUy,  are  caUed  Grumblers,  or  '*  Dismal  Dmmnies," 
constitute  the  tbiid  order  of  Unfit  Emigrants.    When  wheat 
or  wool  falls,  or  when  trade  is  less  brisk  than  usual,  farmers  and 
traders  grumble  in  New  Zealand  just  as  they  do  in  England. 
Indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  seems  essential  to  human 
felicity  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  interdict  any  man  from  grumbling  at 
his  pleasure  in  New  Zealai^d.     But  the  emigrant  grumbler,  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  grumbles  always.     These  unfortunates 
generally  give  the  colonial  community  to  understand  that  they 
never  wished  to  emigrate — that  they  were  doing  well  at  home,^and 
were  likely  to  do  better ;  and  that  it  was  their  friends  who  over 
persuaded,  nay,  almost  forced,  them  to  emigrate.   A  considerable 
portion  of  their  daily  occupation  and  amusement  is  found  in 
abusing  the  colony,  in  denouncing  their  neighbours,  in  be- 
moaning their  lot.     Our  towns  are  villages ;    our  streets  are 
unpaved ;  there  is  neither  gas  nor  water-cart ;  the  sun  is  too 
briliant,  the  sky  too  blue,  the  trees  too  large,  the  meat  too  fat, 
the  house  not  so  hu^e  as  the  house  they  lived  in  when  they  kept 
three  servants  and  visited  a  family  who  knew  a  baronet ;  and 
they  only  wish  they  wm-e  hack.     This  is  a  wish  in  which  colonists 
sincerely  join ;  for  such  unfortunates  prove  a  grievous  bore  and 
nuisance  to  the  little  colonial  community  they  have  joined,  and 
they  really  do  injury  to  a  colony  by  invariably  writing  about 
it  in  the  "  dismal-dummy,"  or  sackcloth-and-ashes  strain. 

Now  the  male  or  female  '<  Dismal "  is  generally  some  one 
who  has  emigrated  rdttdandy^  some  one  who  has  been  a  sort  of 
pressed  emigrant.  I  would  therefore  caution  any  ladies  or 
gentlemen  who  not  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  emigrate,  to  stay  at 
home — they  will  get  no  sympathy  in  a  colony,  and  they  will 

•  One  Mrs.  de  Smythe,  who  in  an  evil  hour  went  to  New  Zealand,  hod 
the  misfortane  to  be  a  Staff  Officer's  daughter ;  and  as  there  happened, 
then,  to  be  no  other  Staff  Officers*  ladles  in  the  place,  she  voted  the  society 
low,  and  had  to  be  conducted  home  again,  with  ruffled  plumesi  at  a 
great  expense. 
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probably  come  to  grief;  and  I  would  further  caution  all  Mends 
and  adTisers  of  such  persons  ne^er  to  press  them  to  emigrate,  but 
rather  to  press  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  bear  .the  ills  they  have 
than  fly  to  those  they  know  not  of. 

The  fourth  variety  of  the  unfit  emigrant  is  the  young  '^  Gront" 
of  the  slow-&8t  order,  the  ne'er-do-well.  The  Town  type  of  this 
variety  is  sketched  in  a  sentence.  He  is  a  youth  who  has  grown 
fekst  and  gone  early  to  seed ;  he  is  known  to  tailors,  and  has 
heard  of  County  Courts ;  he  illustrates  cafdnos,  and  is  loud  at 
the  Cider-cellars  and  the  Pic ;  he  haunts  night  billiard-tables  with 
other  small  birds  of  prey,  and  knows  a  thing  or  two  at  cards  ; 
he  is  far  above  work,  and  &r  beneath  it,  and,  like  the  lazy  dog, 
leans  against  the  wall  to  bark.  One  would  scarcely  imagine 
that  such  a  "  gent ''  would  ever  go  to  a  colony — be  does  not  go^ 
he  is  sent.  When  he  has  exhausted  each  miserable  shift  which 
green  credulity  offers  to  his  tribe,  when  furly  stamped  and 
tractable,  his  Mends  count  him  down  1002.,  ship  him  off  to 
Australia,  AMca,  or  New  Zealand,  and  hope  they  are  quit  of 
him.  But  no,  like  a  bad  bill,  he  comes  back,  coloniidly  noted 
and  protested  too,  and  at  considerable  expense  to  iiiose  who 
issued  him.  The  anny,  hotel-touting,  billiard-marking,  bus- 
driving,  bill-sticking,  street- singing,  many  industrial  pursuits 
are  open  to  gentlemen  of  this  stamp  in  old-world  cities — none 
are  open  to  them  in  a  young  colony  ;  and  if  they  will  be  warned, 
they  and  the  other  three  varieties  of  "  unfit  emigrants  "  will  cling 
to  home,  and  leave  bad  alone  for  fear  of  worse. 


Those  who  would  Lm  to  Emigrate,  and  who  would 
Emiobatb  suoobsbfullt,  but  who  do  kot  Emigbats. — It  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  have  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
the  mother  country,  and  to  mix  freely  in  society,  without  coming 
in  contact  with  many  excellent  people  who  have  every  indace^ 
meat  to  emigrate,  who  are  well  fiUed  to  emigrate,  who  would 
like  to  emigrate,  yet  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  emigrate — people 
who,  despite  their  better  judgment,  remain  at  home,  battling 
against  bad  times  and  excessive  competition,  until  when  the 
prime  of  their  days  is  over,  when  property  has  dwindled  away» 
and  when  children  want  planting  out,  tiiey  awake  some  morning 
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to  tlie  fact,  that  judicious  emigratioii  to  a  good  colony  a  few 
years  earlier  might  have  been  their  temporal  salvation.  They 
are  placed  in  this  paradoxical  position,  and  restrained  from  emi- 
grating, more  or  less,  by  certain  bugbears  which,  with  the 
jreader's  permission,  we  will  briefly  dissect,  and  which,  however 
unsuccessfully,  we  will  briefly  attempt  to  dispel. 

1.  Dislike  of  publishing  to  their  circle  that  their  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  render  emlgnration  a  prudent  step.  Opposition  of  acquaintances,  and 
the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

2.  Fears  that  their  want  of  certain,  assumed  necessary,  qualifications  in- 
capacitates them  for  successful  emigration. 

3.  Natural  feelings  of  repugnance  at  leaving  home  and  friends. 

4.  The  strangeness  and  seeming  uncertain^  of  the  new  future — ^fears 
of  not  doing  well — and  the  remoteness  of  the  scene. 

5.  The  assumed  roughness  and  privations  of  the  new  life. 

6.  Assumed  social  deficiencies  :  absence  of  good  society,  of  amusements 
and  means  of  education,  &c. 

1.  Surely  this  is  a  silly  scruple.  If,  on  duo  consideration, 
a  family  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  emigration  would 
be  their  true  "  elixir-vitae"  draught,  why  not  take  it  ?  Probably 
three-fourths  of  their  true  friends,  and  of  those  more  sensible 
acquaintances  whose  opinion  they  ought  to  value,  would  commend 
their  resolution.  As  to  the  rest,  as  to  their  fair-weather  visitors, 
their  morning  callers,  their  club  cronies,  their  dance  jpartners, 
their  tea-table  gossips,  "  id  genus  omne,"  who  and  what  are  they, 
with  their  pribbles  and  their  prabbles,  to  stand  between  me  and 
what  I  conceive  to  be  good  for  me  ?  Brush  them  aside  with  the 
flies.  If  Major  Joker,  unattached,  tell  Captain  Book,  over  their 
cups,  that  that  unfortunate  devil  Brown  is  off  to  cannibal  New 
Zealand,  where,  some  day  surely,  he  will  be  devilled  Brown,  and 
eaten,  why  not  applaud  Bardolph's  pun,  and  promise,  when 
tailors  trouble  and  when  billiards  fail,  "  an  he  will  shave,  live 
cleanly,  and  forswear  sack,"  to  make  the  gallant  man  major  of  a 
station  and  commander  over  ten  thousand  sheep.  Bent  on  high 
designs,  '*  bound  to  fresh  fields  and  triumphs  new,"  Mrs.  B.  and 
Bose  Ada,  uke  the  lady  in  Comus,  may  pass  scathless  through 
the  mowing  ranks  of  the  old  women  of  either  sex  ;  and  if  their 
emigration  impart  any  extra  flavour  to  "  Mrs.  Grimdy's  "  pekoe, 
let  them  remember  that  the  "  Grundy  nuisance  "  is  about  to 
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cease  for  ever,  and  not  begrudge  the  ancient  hag  the  last  enjoy- 
ment they  afford  her. 

Half  the  sneering  opposition  we  oft  encounter,  when  we  talk 
of  emigrating,  proceeds  from  no  solicitude  as  to  our  wel&re : 
many  who  jeer  most  at  us  well  know  that,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
they  would  emigrate  too :  like  us,  they  are  standing  on  hollow 
ground,  but  they  lack  the  pluck  to  seek  a  firmer  shore — sinking, 
they  would  have  us  sink  too.  When  clamour  is  rampant,  then, 
and  jests  are  rife,  let  Brown  whistle  and  pack  up  ;  let  him  call 
to  mind  what  Solomon  said  about  braying  a  fool ;  and  go  forth 
strong  in 

"  The  pride  to  rear  an  independent  shed ; 
And  gives  the  lips  he  loves  unbeggared  bread." 

_• 

2.  The  remarks  just  made  as  to  emigrationary  qualifications 
will,  1  trust,  tend  to  dispel  this  most  unfounded  fear.  Any 
good  emigrant,  now  going  to  New  Zealand,  willing  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  willing  to  learn  and  to  do  his  best,  will  do 
well  enough,  and  will  find  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 


S,  Natubal  Feelings  of  Eefugnanoe  at  LfiAviNo  Hohb, 
Friends,  and  Country. — ^What  is  "  home  ?  "  Is  it  the  particular 
four  brick  walls  within  which  we  happened  to  be  bom  ?  If  so, 
scarcely  one  of  us  ever  lives  at  home.  Is  it  the  particular 
city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  or  clachan,  we  happened  to  be  bom 
in  ?  If  so,  such  home  is  often  changed  by  man  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life  ;  as  when  he  moves  from  Connaught  to  Cork, 
or  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  or  from  Scotland  to  Liverpool, 
or  from  Londonderry  to  London.  Home,  I  take  it,  is  that 
place  where,  for  the  time,  a  man  sets  up  his  house  and  house- 
hold gods,  where  he  has  his  wife  and  bairns  and  books ;  and  if 
he  carry  these  things  with  him,  he  carries  his  home  with  him, 
whether  he  emigrate  from  Nottingham  to  New  Zealaud,  or  from 
Nottingham  to  Northumberland  :  the  Roman  was  right  when 
he  said,  "  Where  I  am  well  off,  there  is  my  countrju" 

As  to  leaving  friends,  friends  are  of  two  sorts,  dear  friends 
and  dinner  friends — those  who  would  lend  us  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  those  who  would  not.  As  to  the  hundred  latter,  they  are  gay, 
agreeable  people,  most  sociable  butterflies,  who  know  the  sunny- 
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Bide  of  the  peach,  who  eip  your  wine,  shawl  your  wife,  escort 
Rose  Ada,  and  render  yon  and  society  a  thousand  little  ser- 
yices.  But  we  may  leaYe  them  and  live.  As  to  our  half-dozen 
cZeor  friends,  if  we  could  carry  them  with  us,  the  movement 
would  be  a  peifect  one.  Sometimes,  if  we  try,  we  can  carry 
one  or  two  of  them  with  us ;  when  we  cannot,  we  must  e'en  say 
good-bye  for  a  bit,  and  see  them  by  letter.  When  a  man  emi- 
grates, he  emigrates  to  secure  certain  substantial  benefits  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children — iheee  are  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  and  these  always  go  with  him.  Moteover,  he  will  make 
plenty  of  friends  in  New  Zealand.  The  very  fsMst  of  his  having 
chosen  that  country  in  preference  to  any  other  makes  him  a 
popxdar  man  the  moment  he  steps  ashore.  He  is  in  no  one's 
way  there ;  he  will  push  no  one  down  the  hill  in  climbing  it  him- 
self ;  and  he  is  received  in  a  spirit  of  freemasonry  by  a  commu- 
nity of  his  equals  who,  like  him,  have  left  the  old  Land  to  better 
their  fortunes  in  the  new. 

As  to  leaving  the  Land  of  our  birth,  "  Omne  solum  forti  patria 
est " — but  in  going  to  New  Zealand  do  we,  virtually,  leave  the 
land  of  our  birth  any  more  than  when  we  go  to  Jersey,  to  Scot- 
land, to  Lreland  ?  New  Zealand,  rightly  regarded,  is  an  integral 
part  of  Great  Britain — an  immenflo  searjoined  Devonshire.  An 
Englishman  going  thither  goes  among  his  countrymen :  he  has, 
the  same  Queen,  the  same  laws  and  customs,  the  same  language, 
the  same  schools,  the  same  churches,  the  same  press,  the  same 
social  institutions ;  .and,  save  that  he  is  in  a  country  where  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  where  there  is  no  winter,  no  opera,  no  income 
tax,  no  paupers,  no  beggars,  no  cotton  mills,  he  is,  virtually, 
in  a  young  England,  a  young  Britain  of  the  South. 

Neither  does  he  in  any  sense  become  less  an  Englishman, 
or  an  inferior  sort  of  Englishman.  National  boasts :  Oressy, 
Poictiers,  TrofiJgar,  Waterloo,  Inkerman,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Newton,  Pope,  Bums,  belong  as  much  to  the  Briton  in  New 
2iealand  as  to  the  Briton  in  Mid-Lothian  or  Middlesex.  The 
New  Zealand  colonist  has  at  once  all  the  bright  recollections 
of  the  England  he  has  left,  and  all  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
England  he  has  reached :  the  past  glories  of  the  old  Land,  the 
dawning  splendours  of  the  new. 

No  degeneracy  of  race,  either,  no  personal  inferiority,  attends 
emigration.    Emigration  is  a  career  which  calls  for,  and  which 
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calls  up,  pluck,  bottom,  energy,  enterprise,  all  the  masculine 
yirtues.  The  feeble-minded,  the  emasculate,  the  fEUitidious,  the 
timid,  do  rwt  emigrate ;  these,  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  ply 
the  distafiE^  and  spin  wealth  for  the  great  at  home.  It  is  the 
strong  and  the  bold  who  go  forth  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and 
conquer  new  lands  ;  and  the  80,000  colonists  in  New  Zealand 
would  probably  comprise  more  men  nataraUy  fitted  to  rule  the 
senate,  conduct  the  press,  sweep  the  seas,  and  '^  set  the  squadron 
in  the  tented  field,"  than  any  promiscuously  taken  80,000  of 
their  countrymen  in  England. 


4.  The  Strangeness  and  seeming  Uncertainty  of  the 
-NEW  Future.  Fears  of  not  doing  well.  Eemoteness  of 
THE  Scene. — Strangeness,  here,  is  novelty,  and  novelty  is  gene- 
rally pleasing.  There  is  little  or  nothing  radically  much 
stnmger  in  emigrating  than  in  moving  into  a  new  house,  or  in 
dining  at  two  instead  of  at  six ;  and  nothing  in  it  to  which  any 
sensible  man  or  woman  would  not  become  almost  as  soon  recon- 
ciled and  familiar. 

As  to  the  seeming  uncertainty  of  the  new  fature,  save  death 
and  taxes,  everything  is  uncertain.  K  we  could  inmre  every 
New  Zealand  emigrant  a  snug  landed  estate  and  a  thousand  a 
year.  New  Zealand  emigrants  might  soon  become  so  numerous 
as  to  have  to  re-emigrate  to  the  Fejees.  All  we  can  say  as  to 
"  uncertainty  and  fears  of  not  doing  well "  is  this — there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  that  for  many  a  year  we  have  been  doing 
badly  enough  in  the  old  country ;  there  is  every  appearance  of 
certainty  that  if  we  remain  in  the  old  country  we  shall  do  still 
worse;  and  though  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  though  we 
may  know  a  "  De  Smythe,"  or  a  "  Grumbler,"  or  a  "  Too-late 
Man,"  or  a  "  Fast  Gent,"  who  has  failed  at  emigration  as  he 
has  failed  at  everything  else,  we  know  that  for  half  a  century 
emigration  has  saved,  or  substantially  benefited,  millions  of 
people,  and  may  reasonably  expect  that  emigration  will  benefit 
us  just  as  it  has  benefited  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  As 
to  remoteness,  it  is  true  that  New  Zealand  is  still  more  than 
12,000  miles  from  England  ;  but  in  these  days  we  count  distance 
not  by  miles,  but  by  time.  We  may  even  now  journey  fronoL 
Scotland  to  New  Zealand  almost  as  quickly  as  our  forefEithers 
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journeyed  from  Scotland  to  Cornwall ;  and,  looking  at  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  constant  improvements  making  in 
ocean  travelling,  we  may  certainly,  ere  long,  fairly  expect  to 
get  from  London  to  New  Zealand,  vid  Panama,  in  little  more 
than  a  month — ^nay,  even  to  see  Manchester. and  Birmingham 
travellers  visiting  Australia  and  New  Zealand  twice  a  year  for 
cash  and  orders,  and  to  find  health  and  pleasure  trips  taken 
across  the  smooth  Pacific  to  the  "Britain  of  the  South,"  inst 
as  they  are  now  taken  to  Madeira  and  the  Mediterranean.*  As 
to  New  Zealand  being  "  out  of  the  world,"  it  is  clear  that  a 
country  which  stands  on  the  true  highway  from  Europe  to  the 
southern  gold-fields,  which  lies  within  a  month's  sail  both  of 
the  South  American  cities  and  our  Indian  empire,  which  is 
close  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne — ^the  London  and  Liverpool  of 
Australia — and  which  (virtaally)  is  almost  as  near  Oomhill  aa 
Scotland  was  a  centnry  ago,  is  not  out  of  the  world.  Nay, 
without  glancing  at  Macaulay's  mythical  New  Zealand  traveller, 
who  is  to  stand  on  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  may  we  not  venture  to  think  that 
New  Zealand  may  some  day  occupy  a  more  dominant  position 
in  the  world  than  parts  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  British 
Isles? 


5.  Assumed  Eouohness  and  Privations  of  the  New  Life. — 
This  is  an  objection  which  applies  &r  more  to  the  pioneer, 
tent-dwelling  days  of  new  Settlements  than  to  such  later,  more 
advanced  days  as  have  now  been  reached  in  New  Zealand ;  and 

*  The  number  of  New  Zealand  colonisfs  who  are  now  found  viaiting  the 
mother  country  on  trips  of  pleasure  or  business  should  be  sufBcieni  in  itself, 
to  dispel  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  vast  remotertess  of  the  place.  These 
gentlemen  appear  to  regard  the  overland  journey  to  England,  vid  Sydney, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Southampton,  as  a  mere  summer  jaunt :  one  has  just  left 
us  who  came  over  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  back  a  selection  of 
song-birds  to  enliven  his  antipodal  domain ;  and  another  has  lately 
arrived  for  the  hunting  season.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  what 
some  New  Zealand  colonist  will  present  himself  before  his  English  friends 
as  little  of  the  "  Lion ''  as  if  he  had  returned  only  from  a  Lake  excursion 
or  a  Highland  walking  tour.  Among  several  gentlemen  who  have  arrived 
recently  in  this  easy  manner,  I  may  name  the  Hon.  £.  W.  Stafford,  Pre- 
mier of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Duppa,  one  of  the  early  pioneer  colonists ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Speaker  of  our  New  Zealand  House  of  Commons. 
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far  more,  as  before  observed,  to  the  too-late,  capital-exhausted 
emigrant  than  to  the  more  prudent  family  who  go  in  time. 

Speaking  of  New  Zealand  as  it  is  now,  but  asking  the  reader 
to  recoUect  that  a  greater  social  change  and  advance  takes  place 
in  a  young  rising  colony  like  New  Zealand  in  five  years  than 
takes  place  in  any  old-grown  country  like  England  mfive^^nd- 
twenty^  I  think  we  shall  describe  all  the  *'  roughness  of  living," 
all  the  domestic  privations  and  discomforts,  to  which  a  New  Zea- 
land emigrant  family  would  now,  temporarily,  be  exposed  if  we 
say  this — they  would  not  live,  at  first  at  least,  in  so  fine  or  so 
well-fiimished  a  house  as  the  one  they  had  left ;  but  it  would  be  a 
house  as  good  as  their  neighbour's,  would  be  pretty  and  com- 
fortable, and  would  be  their  own;  and  their  table  would  be 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better  supplied.  They  would  have  very 
much  worse  roads,  and  no  public  conveyances,  and  would  have 
to  walk  and  ride  on  horseback  a  great  deal  more ;  and  ladies 
would  unquestionably  have  to  do  much  more  domestic  work  than  fell 
to  their  lot  in  England.  Help  may  always  be  had  for  periodical 
washings  and  cleanings  and  great  occasions ;  but  female  ser- 
vants are  scarce,  and  much  addicted  to  marrying;  and 
Mrs.  Browp  and  Rose  Ada  would  have  to  make  many 
more  loaves,  pies,  puddings,  and  beds  than  they  ever  made  in 
Brown's  establishment  at  Clapham  Bise  or  Netting  Hill. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  owing  to  the  cottage  like 
character  of  the  houses,  and  to  the  more  simple  style  of  living, 
the  household  work  would  be  much  lighter  in  the  New  Zealand 
establishment ;  and  further,  that  though  at  Clapham,  did  the 
butcher  catch  Mrs.  B.  in  the  kitchen  making  a  loaf,  he  would 
probably  send  in  his  bill  and  demand  instant  payment — and 
that  though  Ada's  being  detected  there  in  making  a  bed  might 
annihilate  her  matrimonial  prospects  for  ever — no  such  deplor- 
able results  would  ensue  from  the  like  deeds  in  New  Zealand, 
where  every  lady  makes  herself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  thus  lives  the  longer  and  blooms  the  more.  The  house  we 
build,  ourselves,  too,  is  ever  a  palace ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
difibrence  between  making  a  loaf  or  a  bed  for  brothers  or 
husbands,  for  love,  and  in  making  them  for  masters  and 
mistresses  for  money. 
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6.  AaaiTMED  Social  Deficiencies  :  Absence  op  Good  Society, 
AKD  OF  Amusements,  and  Means  of  Education. — This  is,  or 
rather  used  to  be,  one  of  the  commonest  objections  to  emigration ; 
bnt,  nnqnestionably,  as  regards  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  nnfonnded  and  nnjnst.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  fanlts  and  failings  of  that  Wi^efield  system  of  colonisation 
on  which  New  Zealand  was  fonnded,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  light,  the  system  had  this  merit — it  drew  to  New  Zealand  a 
mnch  higher  class  of  emigrants  than  had  ever  left  the  mother 
country  since  the  Cavalier  Settlements  of  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ginia were  planted ;  and  selected  its  free  and  assisted  passage 
emigrants  so  carefolly  that  almost  every  mechanic  and  labourer 
carried  to  New  Zealand  has  been  a  picked  man. 

Petres,  Staffords,  Molesworths,  GlifEbrds,  Dillons,  Tancreds, 
ToUemaches,  Congreves,  Wortleys,  Welds,  Vavasonrs,  Chol- 
mondeleys,  scions  of  many  old  English  families,  have  settled 
in  New  Zealand.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Canterbury 
colonists  are  such  people  as  yon  meet  at  fat  rectors'  tables  and 
good  country-houses.  Betired  professional  men  turned  agricul- 
turists ;  "  le  vieux  moustache''  of  the  Line  or  Indian  service  grown 
cunning  in  wool ;  quiet  country  feonilies  with  broods  of  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  enterprising  younger  sons — all  living  on  and 
creating  their  little  estates— together  with  a  fieur  sprinkling  of 
black  coats,  blue  coats,  scarlet  coats,  government  officials,  and  the 
mercantile  classes,  constitute  full  half  the  entire  population  of 
the  colony.  Indeed,  I  think  no  stranger  would  now  visit  New 
Zealand  without  being  agreeably  surprised  at  the  high  but 
homely  tone  of  society,  and  forcibly  struck  with  the  steady 
industrious  character  of  all  orders  of  the  young  community ; 
and  for  friendliness  of  feeling,  pleasantness  of  intercourse, 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  I  fancy  the  social  circles  of 
New  Zealand  would  generally  be  found  quite  equal  to  anything 
which  the  emigrant  family  had  left  in  England.  Serious  crime, 
too,  is  all  but  non-existent ;  while  the  "  republican  licence  "  so 
offensive  to  the  Englishman  in  America,  and  the  "convict 
taint,"  which  still  reveals  itself  through  a  large  portion  of 
Australia,  are  alike  unknown. 

New  Zealand,  moreover,  is  not  a  country  of  pigsties  and 
palaces,  of  paupers  and  millionaireB,  and  twenty  intermediate 
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castes — ^it  is  a  countiy  of  cottages,  large  and  small,  and  of  two 
classes  of  society — an  independent  middle  class  and  an  in- 
dependent labouring  class.  In  New  Zealand,  therefore,  we  find 
none  of  those  inequalities  in  society,  none  of  those  scrupnlons 
"  ko-toeings,"  ceremonies,  and  distinctions  which  poison  half 
our  social  enjoyments  at  home.  In  New  Zealand,  no  one  cuts 
us  because  we  don't  keep  a  carriage,  for  there,  as  before  ob- 
served, we  all  keep  our  carriages;  we  don*t  turn  grey  from 
anxiety  to  get  out  of  this  "  set "  or  to  get  into  that  ^'  set,"  for 
there  is  but  one  set,  and  we  are  in  and  of  it — we  are  all 
county  fSeunilies,  we  all  go  to  Almack's,  we  are  all  of  the  *'  haute 
volee,"  we  all  go  to  Court. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  goodness  of  society 
in  emigration  countries  like  New  Zealand,  good  as  it  may  be, 
is  improving.  People  are  now  beginning  to  ask  themselves  very 
frequently  whether  emigration  really  he  only  a  resource  for 
paupers,  whether  it  be  not  a  career  for  a  gentleman  quite  aa 
honourable  as  any  profession,  and  for  more  profitable ;  and  we 
may  now  meet  a  class  of  fBLmilies  in  emigrant  vessels  who,  ten 
years  ago,  would  almost  have  shuddered  had  an  emigrant  come 
between  "  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 

In  regard  to  sports  and  pleasures,  such  things  as  public  amuse- 
ments, sights,  theatres,  and  raree-shows,  are,  of  course,  few  and 
teix  between;  but  these  things  are  needed  rather  for  blase 
loungers  in  old-world  cities,  than  for  active  colonists  in  a 
colony.  A  family  occupied  on  their  own  acres,  creating  an 
estate  which  they  are  to  enjoy,  are  every  day  performing  in  a 
varied  theatre  of  real  life,  which  exceeds  in  interest,  and  fiftr 
exceeds  in  profit,  the  mimic  play.  Every  Settlement,  however, 
has  its  annual  anniversary  sports,  its  races,  race-balls,  flower- 
shows,  regattas,  concerts,  lectures,  and  occasional  public  fes- 
tivities ;  and  there  are  quite  as  many  public  amusements  as 
colonists  need  or  can  enjoy. 

Frigid  dinner-parties,  where  heavy  men  in  mourning  meet  in 
stolid  gravity  to  devour  more  than  they  can  digest,  and  to 
muddle  themselves  with  curious  sherries  and  compounded  ports, 
are  calamities  from  which  at  present  we  are  happily  free.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  homely  hospitality,  and  friendly  informal 
'*  fortune-du-pdt "  visiting  among  us ;  and  social  meetings  and 
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menymakiBgs,  gach  as  baryest-homes,  f^tes-champ^tres,  tea  and 
dance  parties,  gipsy  parties,  kiss  and  pic-nic  parties,  &c.,  &c., 
follow  each  other  in  quick  sncoession. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  to 
picture  the  life  of  the  New  Zealand  colonist,  of  the  present  day,  as 
one  dull  round  of  dreary  toil,  without  a  gleam  of  sunny  pleasure — 
as  all  chop,  chop,  dig,  dig,  for  the  men ;  all  wash,  wash,  mend, 
mend,  for  the  women.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  colonist  must  work ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  com- 
paratiyely  moderate  amount  of  work  will  give  him  plenty  and 
to  spare.  Now,  he  who  has  this  is  just  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  laugh  and  enjoy  himsoK  a  little ;  and  it  is  frequently  re- 
marked, and  with  great  truth,  that  colonists,  as  compared  to  old 
country  folk,  are  a  very  merry  set  of  people.  The  honest  man 
who  creeps  along  the  London  streets  under  the  burden  of  a 
large  family  and  the  income-tax,  whose  life  is  one  continued 
struggle  against  the  fierce  competition  of  his  neighbours,  whose 
to-day  closes  in  anxiety,  and  whose  to-morrow  dawns  without 
hope,  does  not  laugh  much,  and  would  almost  as  soon  commit 
petty  larceny  as  attempt  a  joke.  But,  transplant  him  to  laugh- 
ing plenty  in  Zealandia,  or  in  some  other  good  colony,  and  he 
will  joke  fast  enough;  or  may  even  grow  "jolly"  and  become 
a  Mark  Tapley, 

Let  intending  emigrants  remember,  then,  especially  the 
younger  portion  of  them,  that  if  they  will  only  work,  they 
certainly  may  also  play  ;  and  that  the  sports  and  pastimes,  the 
social  pleasures  and  amusements  of  their  fatherland,  will  still  be 
theirs  in  New  Zealand — a  little  shorn,  may  be,  of  the  polished 
lacquer  of  high  refinement,  but  gaining  in  hearty  homeliness  and 
honest  sincerity. 

With  respect  to  religious  and  educational  institutions  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  little  to  desire«  In  the  north,  an  excellent 
college,  on  a  scale  that  would  do  credit  to  a  colony  fifty  years 
older  than  New  Zealand,  has  been  founded  by  Bishop  Dr. 
Selwyn.  Churches  of  almost  every  denomination,  granmiar 
schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  are  found  in  every  chief 
settlement ;  and  the  means  of  education  in  New  Zealand  are 
probably  quite  equal  to  those  of  many  country  towns  and  rural 
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districts  in  England.*  Where,  however,  there  is  a  large  family 
of  young  children,  and  where  ihe  means  of  the  emigrant  would 
permit  of  such  a  profitable  addition  to  his  forces,  I  should  re- 
commend his  taking  out  a  goyemess — a  young  lady  who, 
vowing  to  remain  in  *^  maiden  meditation  &ncy  free,"  for  at 
least  a  year,  would  slap  the  children,  help  the  mistress  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  nursery,  and  make  herseK  generally  useful, 
striking,  and  agreeable;  for  though  our  public  schools  are 
pretty  good,  our  roads  to  learning  are  by  no  means  royal,  and 
the  small  day  scholar  is  occasionally  ingulphed  in  the  deep 
mud  mt. 


Bbtiiubd  Genteel  Families. — No  class  has  stronger  reasons 
for  emigrating,  none  would  be  more  benefited  by  emigrating, 
than  that  large  class  of  people  known  among  us  as  the  "  Betired 
Genteel  Families."  A  class  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
younger  sons  who  have  married  on  small  patrimonies,  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  abandoned  professions,  officers  retired 
from  the  various  services,  and  the  like,  who,  with  capitals  of 
from  20002.  to  5000Z.,  have  either  congregated  in  little  troops 
in  cheap  continental  towns  and  the  Channel  Isles,  or  isolated 
themselves  in  quiet  village  nooks,  to  eke  out  their  slender 
means  and  to  vegetate  through  life  in  genteel  poverty  and 
precarious  independence. 

Families  of  this  order  do  not  embrace  this  cold  unfruitful 
life  because  they  like  it,  but  because  they  are  driven  to  it: 
poverty  is  the  unstatutable  offence  of  modem  conventional  ism, 
and  has  transplanted  them  to  holes  and  comers  where  poverty 
is  the  common  lot.  Our  imperious  social  mandate  forbids  such 
people  to  attempt  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  any  of  those 
so-called  ungenteel  pursuits  which  their  small  capitals  would 
enable  them  to  embark  in.  No  gentlen&m  of  this  order  could 
turn  tradesman,  and  keep  a  shop :  Brahmin  bom,  Brahmin  he 

*  A  Norfolk  clergyman,  who  took  out  his  family  of  ten  obildren  to 
Canterbury  the  other  day,  gave  me  a^  one  of  his  reasons  for  emigrating 
that  he  could  get  his  children  better  educated  in  Canterbury  than  he  could 
in  the  neighbourhood  he  was  leaving 
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lUTiBt  live.  The  higher,  large-capital-demanding  pursuits  are 
as  effectually  barred  against  him  as  if  they  did  not  ezist. 
While  assuming  that  society  wotdd  allow  him  to  embark  in  the 
one,  or  that  capital  would  allow  him  to  embark  in  the  other, 
and  that  he  became  tradesman  or  brewer,  com  merchant  or 
miUer,  what  would  be  his  chances  of  success? — the  competitiye 
war&re  which  he,  a  novice,  would  have  to  wage  in  any  line  of 
business  against  adversaries  trained  up  in  all  the  wily  trickeries 
of  trade  wotdd  result  in  his  being  routed  from  the  field  with 
loss  of  baggage  and  military  chest. 

With  the  reader's  permission,  we  will  take  a  fedr  average 
specimen  *of  this  class,  glance  at  their  common  position  and 
prospects  here,  and  then  glance  at  what  would  be  ilieir  position 
and  prospects  in  New  Zealand.  Let  us  suppose  our  retired 
genteel  family  to  be  father  and  mother,  and  two  or  three  sons 
and  daughters,  having  a  funded  4000J.  yielding  them,  if  they 
have  emigrated  to  the  Continent  and  escaped  income-tax,  some 
160L  a  year,  or  nine  shillings  a  day  for  seven  people.  To  point  out 
the  true  position  of  this  family  would  be  to  point  out  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  noon  day.  We  all  see  it,  and  if  we  turn 
away  from  it,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  its  brilliancy :  look 
at  the  £a.ther  passing  through  life  sucking  his  cane  top  on  the 
Boulogne  pier,  a  superior  pot-house  quidnunc — look  at  the 
daughters,  shabby-smart,  their  looming  future  the  pale  gover- 
ness, or  celibacy  in  lodgings— look  at  the  sons,  acquiring  tastes 
and  habits  no  more  fitting  them  for  the  pursuits  they  will 
descend  to  than  the  peacock's  plumage  fits  him  to  battle  with 
the  eagle. 

Now,  led  by  their  fortunate  star,  this  family  moves  to  New 
Zealand.  Here,  half  their  capital  enables  them  to  buy  1000 
acres  of  wild  land,  to  build  themselves  a  cotafortable  cottage, 
and  gradually  to  bring  into  cultivation  and  create  a  snug 
little  estate  (one-fourth  arable,  three-fourths  pasture),  the 
annual  produce  of  which  shall  enable  them  to  live  in  rude  and 
easy  plenty,  to  practise  a  hearty,  if  homely,  hospitality,  and  to 
lay  by  some  little  annual  profit.  The  remainder  of  their 
money,  put  out  on  good  security  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  invested  in 
sheep  (placed,  say  with  some  Runholder  on  "  terms,"  or  with  one 
of  the  sons,  on  a  stock  station),  produces  them  an  annual  200/.  to 
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300/.,  which,  year  by  year,  may  be  added  to  their  money  capital, 
or  profitably  invested  in  more  land;  and  in  all  hmnan  pro- 
bability the  estate  which  they  have  formed  would,  in  a  few 
years'  time,  be  worth  £50  or  100/.  per  cent,  more  than  it  had  cost 
them  to  create.*  They  have  a  plenteous  table,  are  well 
clothed,  enjoy  a  fine  climate  and  good  health,  and  have  society 
probably  far  better  and  more  beneficial  than  that  which  they 
have  left;  at  St.  Helier's,  Calais,  Brussels,  or  Boulogne.  If  the 
head  of  the  family  be  ambitious  of  public  life,  Provincial 
Council  and  Greneral  Assembly  are  open  to  him  ;  and  though 
this  may  provoke  a  smile,  I  may  perhaps  assert  that  framing 
the  laws  and  guiding  the  a£hirs  of  a  young  nation,  like  l^ew 


♦  In  the  remarha  at  page  244  on  the  profits  of  farming  and  grating  and 
estate-creating  in  Neva  Zcalandy  the  folloicing  observations,  embodying  some  very 
important  ficts,  were  unfortunately  omitted.  After  the  mention  of  Gobbett, 
Ht  page  247,  the  subject  of  fanning  and  grazing  profits  sliould  have  con- 
cluded with  the  following  passage : — '*  The  retider,  in  calculating  the 
profits  of  investing  500/.  to  5000/.  m  New  Zealand  agricultural  and  grazinff 
pursuits,  must  not  confine  his  figures  to  the  mere  annual  outgoings  ana 
mcomings  of  the  farm.  An  Entjlish  farm  is  a  rented  manufactory  for  the 
wholeRale  production  of  food  ;  and  when  the  tenant  has  paid  all  the  year*8 
*  outgoings  *  (rent,  taxes,  tithes,  labour),  and  received  all  the  year*s  *  iu- 
comings '  (crop  and  stock),  the  difference  between  the  two  is  his  annual 
profit  or  loss ;  and  the  year's  calculation  is  complete.  But  in  New  Zealand^ 
when  the  annual  balance  between  *  outgoings '  and  *  incomings '  has  been 
struck,  the  year's  calculation  is  not  complete.  There  remains  a  further  and 
a  distinct  item  of  profit  to  be  put  down  on  the  credit  side,  namely,  the 
increased  value  of  the  young  farm.  If,  at  fiedr  market  price,  A  buys  a  little 
estate  in  England,  in  1861,  and  sells  it  a^ain  in  1866,  he  may  get  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  than  he  gave  for  it — but,  probably,  he  has  not  the 
means  of  buying  this  little  estate  in  England,  therefore  the  little  he  might 
get,  or  the  little  he  might  lose  by  it,  is,  to  him,  a  mere  matter  of  moon- 
shine. But  he  can,  and  he  does^  buy  it  in  New  Zealand ;  and,  if  in  1861  ho 
buys  wild  land  near  any  of  the  rising  young  Settlements,  and  converts  it 
into  a  farm,  he  may  be  able  to  sell  it  in  1866  for  50  or  100  per  cent  more 
than  it  has  cost  him ;  and  he  may  do  this  by  virtue  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  law  almost  as  certain  as  gravitation — that  is,  golden  population  has 
flowed  in  around  him,  and  raised^  possiblu  trebled,  the  value  of  every  acre  of  culti" 
voted  land  in  his  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  little  estates,  created  a  few  years 
since  in  New  Zealand,  would  now  bring  fiill  10/.  or  15/.  per  acre  in  the 
market ;  and  a  farm  on  the  Tamaki,  about  nine  miles  from  Auckland,  which 
lately  came  into  the  market,  actually  realized  30/.  per  acre.  This,  though, 
was  a  farm  admirably  situated,  and  was  sold  in  small  paddock  lots.  To 
define  farming  in  New  Zealtnd,  therefore,  as  the  '  profitable  production  of 
food '  is  not  a  sufficient  definition ;  we  must  make  a  great  addition  to  the 
sentence,  and  say  it  is  *  the  profitable  production  of  food '  and  the  *  creation 
of  an  estate  by  means  of  the  plough  and  the  fleece.*  " 
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Zealand,  is  quite  as  inte^sting  and  probably  quite  as  high  a 
mission  as  that  of  tinkering  np  the  institutions  of  any  Old 
World  State.  When  their  time  comes,  sons  and  daughters 
marry  among  their  equals,  and  have  each  that  useful  portion 
of  cash-capital,  or  colonial  experience,  which  enables  them  to 
commence  a  new  step  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  to  look 
forward  to  their  own  children,  vigorous  natives  of  the  soil, 
continuing  the  upward  progress  of  the  &mily  now  borne  on  by 
the  rising  fortunes  of  a  young  and  growing  land.  It  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  no  prior  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  pursuits  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man,  in  a 
cofintry  like  New  Zealand,  to  create  an  estate  by  means  of  the 
plough  and  the  fleece.  Some  of  our  most  successful  colonists 
are  old  military  and  naval  officers,  professional  men,  younger  sons 
and  the  like — men  who  scarcely  knew  short  horns  from  long 
horns,  or  beans  from  barley,  before  their  arrival ;  and  abundant 
proof  has  been  afforded  that,  as  regards  knowledge  of  general 
business  and  knowledge  of  farming  and  grazing,  any  active 
educated  man,  of  common  sense,  going  to  New  Zealand,  will 
find  himself  quite  competent  to  invest  his  capital  there,  either 
wholly  in  land  and  in  the  creation  of  an  estate,  or  'partly  in  land, 
and  partly  in  the  other  openings  for  the  lucrative  employment  of 
capital  which  I  have  named.  And  always  assuming  that  they 
accept  their  new  career  heartily ;  that  the  whole  family,  father 
and  mother,  girls  and  boys,  are  aU  hearty  volunteers  ;  tiiat  they 
be  all  willing  to  laugh  at  first  changes,  small  "roughings," 
domestic  makeshifts  and  mishaps ;  that  they  be  all  willing  to 
make  themselves  useful  both  with  head  and  hands ;  to  do  as 
everybody  else  does,  put  on  the  merino  and  go  into  their  own 
kitchen,  pull  off  the  coat  and  go  into  their  own  fields,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  New  Zealand  emigration  would  very  substantially 
improve  their  position. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  conceal — on  the  contrary  I  hope  iny 
readers  will  most  distinctly,  most  impressively  understand — 
that  to  realise  this  new  estate  in  the  new  land,  such  a  family 
as  this  would  find  their  operations  retarded  by  that  dearth  or 
deamess  of  labour  inseparable  from  all  young  colonial  com- 
munities ;  that  they  would  have  to  do  many  things  for  them- 
selves, both,  in  field  and  house,  which  they  never  did  before ; 
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and  that  they  would  all  haye  to  put  their  shoulders,  willingly, 
to  the  wheel.  Bat  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  work  they 
would  have  to  do  is  work  which  their  equals  around  them 
woold  be  doing — work  which,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  they 
would  positively  like  ,to  do,  and  work  derogatory  to  no  one  to 
do.  Indeed,  as  to  the  notion  of ''  debasement "  attendant  on  the 
idea  of  using  our  own  hands  in  the  active  duties  of  a  young 
colonial  community,  may  we  not  ask  ourselves,  in  all  sobcnness^ 
whether  any  man.  Peer  or  Plebeian,  is  less  honourably  en- 
gaged ploughing  his  own  fields  in  New  Zealand  than  in  lounging 
through  the  streets  of  some  continental  refuge  for  the  destitute 
genteel,  and  dining  at  the  dingy  table-d'h6te  with-  ''pain  k 
discretion " — ^whether  his  wife  is  less  the  lady,  busied  in  the 
goodly  kitchen  of  the  rising  farm,  than  sitting  stiff,  in  twice- 
turned  silk,  in  the  &ded  parlour— whether  the  daughters  are 
less  elegant  busied  in  butter-making,  or  rosy  in  the  blooming 
garden,  than  dawdling  over  some  protracted  crochet  monster 
or  liurdygurdy  harp— whether  the  sons  are  less  likely  to  grow 
into  honourable  and  useful  men  because  high  slang  and  low 
biUiaids  have  flown  before  the  healthy  activities  of  the  stock 
station  and  the  harvest  field  ? 

New  Zealand  colonists,  as  before  observed,  are  now  frequently 
visiting  England — some  on  public  missions,  some  to  escort  back 
parties  of  friends,  some  for  pleasure,  some  for  business,  some  for 
racing  stock,  or  rams  of  high  descent,  some,  it  seems,  most 
gallantly,  for  wives.  We  occasionally  meet  each  other ;  and 
among  many  little  social  anomalies  which  strike  us  soi^UafU 
*'  Britons  of  the  South,"  when  we  pay  a  visit  to  our  mother 
country,  none  I  think  strikes  us  more  than  the  spectacle -of  so 
many  families,  whose  type  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe, 
being  content  to  dawdle  away  life  in  a  sort  of  genteel  and 
languid  ^'pauperdom"  at  home,  when  if  they  would  cast  off 
tinsel  and  gewgaw,  smother  "  Mrs.  Grundy,"  bring  out  the  latent 
steel  that  is  in  them,  and  carry  strong  and  willing  anns  and  a 
1000/.  or  2000/.  to  New  Zeaknd,  they  might  lead  so  different  a 
life — a  ruder,  robuster,  more  primeval,  less  polished  life,  no 
doubt,  but  surely  a  more  active,  a  more  manly,  a  more  pleasant, 
a  more  projitable  life. 

Here,  however,  we  ought  perhaps   to  recollect   that  until 
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\nthin  the  last  four  or  five  years  our  public  affidrs  have  been 
in  such  a  troubled  state  that  it  is  only  lately  that  the  country 
has  become  the  tempting  emigration  field  which  we  now  esteem 
it  to  be.*  Again,  the  advantages  which  New  Zealand  offers  to 
families  of  this  class  are  really  so  great  that  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  them  might  well  excite  suspicion  that  the  statement 
could  not  be  substantially  true — that  there  were  certain  draw- 
backs, certain  "  per-contra "  items,  which  had  not  been  put  in 
the  account ;  and,  further,  we  ought  perhaps  to  bear  in  mind 
that  for  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  habii  of  such  &milies 
as  these  to  struggle  on  through  life  in  the  practice  of  a  poor 
profession,  or  to  retire  on  little  incomes,  to  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
genteel  society,  and  to  trust  to  good  luck  to  prevent  their 
children  from  sinking  to  some  lower  estate — and  habit,  we  are 
told,  is  stronger  than  nature. 

However,  indications  are  hot  wanting  to  show  that  members  of 
this  portion  of  our  home  community  are  beginning  to  awake  to 
the  adviemtages  of  transplanting  their  families  to  some  more  roomy 
land.  I  have  myself  lately  been  brought  into  communication 
with  persons  of  this  class,  who  have  carried  to  New  Zealand 
capitals  of  from  5000/.  to  8000/. ;  and  as  one  of  these  fiimilies 
often  draws  over  another,  I  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
many  a  struggling  professional  man,  many  a  retired  officer,  Jersey 
resident,  invalid  emigrant  to  Madeira  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  income-tax-escaping  emigrant  to  Brussels  and  Boulogne, 
will  turn  his  steps  to  a  country  where  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world — where  society  and  social  institutions  leave 
little  to  be  desired — ^where  there  are  no  taxes,  tithes,  poor's 
rates,  or  paupers — where  the  cost  of  living  is  not  greater  than 
in  England— where  the  interest  of  money,  on  excellent  securi- 
ties, is  full  ten  per  cent. — and  where  good  agricultural  and 
pastoral  wild  land  may,  in  these  early  days  at  least,  be  pur- 
chased at  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre. 


Professional  Men. — Families  of  ill-paid,  struggling  pro- 
fessional men  could  now  do  in  New  Zealand  precisely  what  the 

*  I  am,  here,  confining  myself  to  the  South  Island.     See  concluding 
remarks  of  the  Appendix. 
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"retired  genteel  fiomily"  class  could  do;  and  such  families 
have,  I  fear,  quite  as  much  substantial  cause  for  betaking 
themselves  to  some  newer  and  more  roomy  land.  The  remarks 
made  in  a  preceding  page,  show  that  the  professions  are  at  least 
no  hindrance  to  starting  in  any  fresh  career  in  New  Zealand ; 
while  the  following  extract,  taken,  I  think,  from  an  emigration 
article  of  the  Times^  pictures  a  state  of  things. fur  too  true 
and  real. 

"Here  industry  seeks  employment,  talent  occupation,  and 
capital  investment.  There  are — explain  it  how  you  will,  or 
propose  to  remedy  it  as  you  choose — there  are  at  pi*esent  too 
many  of  us  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are  too 
many  bricklayers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  weav- 
ers, but  too  many  lawyers,  doctors,  half-pay  officers,  and  small 
capitalists — in  short,  tbo  many  men  living  on.  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, without  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  same  to  their 
children.  These  people  are,  in  some  respects,  worse  off  than 
parish  paupers.  The  latter  can  sink  no  lower  than  they  have 
sunk — nay,  they  may  rise  higher.  Their  children,  at  the 
worst,  take  their  degradation  by  inheritance,  and  may  rid 
themselves  of  it.  But  what  is,  too  frequently,  the  prospect  of 
the  professional  man  who,  by  incessant  labour,  contrives  to  eke 
out  a  subsistence  for  a  large  family  ?  If  he  dies,  what  is  to 
become  of  them  ?  If  he  leaves  nothing,  they  must  sink  into 
pauperism.  If  he  leaves  a  little,  are  they  much  better  off? 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  leaves  a  fortune  of  4000/.  between 
five  or  six  children.  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  To  a  costly 
and,  perhaps,  barren  education.  The  sons  go  out  as  clerks, 
private  tutors,  or  curates.  The  daughters  fade  into  governesses 
in  '  genteel  families '  at  Tooting  or  Blackheath.  We  need  not 
enlarge  upon  either  situation.  Quia  nan  Eurysthea  durum 
novitf  Who  does  not  know  the  struggles  of  indigent  and 
educated  gentility,  of  struggling  mediocrity  and  starving  refine- 
ment ? 

"The  middle  classes— nay,  the  *  comfortable '  members  of 
the  middle  classes,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  emigration 
as  those  who  are  by  a  misplaced  emphasis  called  '  the  working 
classes.'  Every  man  who  is  bringing  up  his  children  to  any 
craft  is  interested  in  finding  them  a  field  of  work  more  ample 
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than  can  be  found  at  home.  Erery  man  who  will  leave  a  small 
fortune  to  his  children  is  interesto  i  in  finding  for  them  a  more 
rich  and  remunerating  inyesiment  than  capital  can  acquire  in  a 
country  where  profits  are  compressed  by  the  competition  of 
money  to  their  minimum. 

"  Not  in  one  grade  or  class,  but  in  all,  may  be  found  men  and 
women  who  hide  the  realities  of  an  irksome  indigence  beneath 
the  semblance  of  a  coTcted  content,  and  who  increase  the 
burden  of  a  dependence  which  they  cannot  relieve  by  the  weight 
of  a  pride  which  they  cannot  control.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
dark  alleys  and  fetid  passages  in  which  mechanic  drudgery  re- 
poses from  its  daily  task — it  is  not  in  the  narrow  and  noisome 
lanes  which  skirt  the  suburbs  of  a  manufieicturing  town — ^it  is  not 
in  these  alone  that  men  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  disappointment 
and  distress.  There  is  other  labour  than  that  of  the  spade,  the 
plough,  and  the  loom,  which  yearns  for  the  employment  which 
it  cannot  get  here ;  there  is  other  poverty  than  that  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourer,  or  the  Lancashire  operative,  which  might  deserve 
the  mercies  of  a  workhouse.  We  omit  to  name  the  long  list  of 
those  who  have  been  ruined  by  profligacy  or  impoverished  by 
prodigality.  The  spendthrift  and  the  libertine  claim  neither 
the  assistance  of  the  State  nor  the  sympathies  of  society.  But 
there  are  others  who  without  the  sin  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thoughtless.  There  are  countless  numbers  of  men 
whose  fftult  is  the  unconscious  misdirection  of  talent  and  the 
unadvised  misapplication  of  capital — ^who  have  brought  to  the 
common  mart  of  human  traffic  productions  too  costly  or  ac- 
quirements too  ordinary  for  the  necessities  of  daily  life — and 
who  retire  with  withered  hopes  and  seared  hearts  from  a  pre- 
mature struggle  with  fortune.  London  could  tell  of  hundreds 
of  needy  adventurers,  ferreting  every  nook  and  cranny  of  pos- 
sible occupation — taking  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  starved 
but  stubborn  pride  in  every  euphemism  imaginable — ignoring 
the  habits  of  early  youth  and  the  impressions  of  early  education 
in  the  most  obnoxious  pursuits  and  the  most  unseemly  toil : — 
of  artists  whose  easel  rots  in  the  obscurity  of  passive  discontent ; 
of  scholars  whose  lore  has  been  barren  of  profit,  and  fertile  of 
discomfort : — of  lawyers  and  doctors  whose  science  rusts  in  the 
poor  garret  or  the  squalid  chamber  —  in  a  word,  of  men  cf 
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eduoation,  acqairemeniB,  and  capacity,  whose  means  have  been 
ezliausted  in  preparing  them  for  an  arena  which  they  are  doomed 
to  quit  in  the  first  agonies  of  a  premature  fiulnre. 

"  These  men  are  ^  be  pitied.  It  goes  to  the  heart  to  see  a 
man  of  refinement  and  taste  pining  on  less  than  a  panper's  daily 
food.  It  is  a  bitter  sight  to  witness  the  repining  discontent  or 
the  sullen  magnanimity  of  those  who,  brought  up  as  gentlemen, 
crave  the  wages  and  the  work  of  office-sweepers  and  errand- 
porters.  Yet  of  such  is  London  fall.  What  is  common  in  the 
metropolis  is  not  rare  in  the  provinces.  Other  cities  exhibit  in 
their  different  proportions  the  same  anomalies  of  society  and 
the  same  asperities  of  fortune.  There  is  in  the  British  empire 
an  enormous  aggregate  of  unemployed  capabilities  and  unpro- 
fitable skilL" 

,  ,      . — ^-^ 

Familibs  tbainino  Sons  fob  Pbofessioits.  —  How  often  do 
we  see  a  struggling,  middle-chuss  family  sacrificing  or  curtailing 
their  own  modest  pleasures,  pinching,  saving,  scraping,  to  spare 
the  means  of  putting  one  son  into  a  profession  ?  The  perfect 
training  and  education  of  this  son  ^for  any  of  the  professions 
will,  I  apprehend,  cost  from  1000^.  to  20002.— well  handled, 
literally  a  fortune  in  New  Zealand — will  it  be  a  fortune  in  the 
profession  ?  Of  the  thousand  and  one  young  men  who  every 
year  enter  the  serried  ranks  of  church,  army,  navy,  civil  service^ 
law,  medicine,  how  many  help  themselves  on,  and  help  their 
families  on,  and  how  many  fail  to  do  either?  Now  that 
Crimean  disasters,  and  the  blunders  of  diplomacy  and  civil 
service,  are  tending  to  break  up  the  old  system  of  patronage,  to 
promote  merit  rather  than  rank,  to  put  the  best  man  in  the  best 
place,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  professions  will  offSer  a 
better  career,  than  they  have  done ;  and  in  one  sense  they  will 
— but  there  tciU  be  no  more  prizes  in  the  professions  and  no  fewer 
blanks:  the  hundreds  of  candidates  will  still  continue  to 
draw  the  one,  the  thousands  to  draw  the  other ;  and  the  only 
difference  will  be  that  A  may  now  win  the  prize  instead 
ofB. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  such  a  family,  then, 
to  give  their  "  hope  and  prop,"  a  nobler,  a  richer,  and  a  fir  more 
certain  career,  than  arms,  arts,   law,  civil  service,  physio  or 
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diyinify  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  him  to  New  Zealand, 
with  good  letters  of  introdnction,  and  place  him  with  some  good 
colonist  at  lOOZ.  a  year,  as  their  pioneer  herald  laying  tho 
foundation  of  a  better  fortune  for  them  all  ?  If  we  oould  see 
the  ''  balance  sheets  "  of  thousands  who  entered  the  professions 
ten  years  ago,  I  fiincy  that  the  answer  to  our  question  would  be 
a  most  emphatio  affirmative.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  olever 
young  men,  gray  in  the  law,  who  scarce  make  enough  by  law  to 
pay  for  wig  and  gown ;  hundreds  of  young  surgeons,  who,  for  all 
they  get,  had  better  be  barber  surgeons^  and  add  shaving  to 
bleeding ;  hundreds  of  meek  curates  in  rusty  black,  who  preach 
the  evils  of  wealth,  and  exemplify  the  evils  of  poverty,  on  a 
hundred  a  year  with  six  children  ?  And  with  fsusts  like  these 
patent  to  us  all,  is  there  really  much  difSarence  in  the  sanity  of 
the  act,  whether  a  funily  now  pitch  1500/.  into  the  sea,  or 
spend  it  in  training  a  son  for  law,  church,  or  physic? 

Our  own  goose  is  ever  a  swan,  and  we  think  swans  are  never 
plucked ;  but  goose  or  swan,  the  professions  frequently  pluck  our 
bird,  and  when  they  leave  him  his  feathers,  they  often  dole  him 
but  little  grass  and  less  com. 


Baghblob  Hxms. — Some  writer  asks  '^  How  many  young  men 
are  there  with  capitals  of  from  10002.  to  80002.  who  consume  in 
the  &tal  inactivity  of  a  lounging  life,  the  youth,  health,  strength 
and  money,  which  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  them  in  a 
colony  ;  with  sisters  sinking  into  governesses,  brothers  drooping 
into  clerks ;  throwing  away  all  the  advantages  of  mental  culti- 
vation, barely  living,  and  that  without  position,  prospect  or  ambi- 
tion I  Whj  is  it  that  so  many  of  this  class  prefer  stagnation 
amidst  luxuries  which  they  cannot  share,  to  the  creation  of  an 
independence  which  they  might  transmit  to  their  children  amid 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  a  new  world  ?" 

Why  indeed! — ^a  young  man  of  this  class,  our  "bachelor 
heir,"  has  often  no  profession ;  and  any  good  pursuit  of  trade 
might  require  more  capital  than  he  could  command,  or  impose 
more  plodding  industry,  confinement,  and  restraint,  than  he  could 
bear.  He  passes  his  early  days  in  a  sort  of  "  grub-and-butterfly  " 
existeHDC,  consuming  honey,  too,  much  faster  than  he  makes 
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it.  Yon  see  him  patent-boot  pet  of  eYeiung*parties— -glossy  in 
moustache,  tight  in  glove,  correct  in  collar,  accurate  in  stud, 
glorious  in  raiment  and  fine  linen,  cool  to  the  ladles,  imposing  in 
gravity  and  the  noli  me  tangere  air,  the  '^rose  and  the  expec- 
tancy **  of  the  £ur  room.  You  meet  him  at  the  Derby  ;  or  at 
the  Frdres  Provencaux ;  or  up  the  Dee,  trouting  ;  or  in  Norfolk, 
shooting  ;  or,  at  the  Casino,  or  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  with  ^'  a 
little  party  in  pink ; "  and  ten  years  after — ^facilis  descensus — he 
gives  you  your  ticket  on  the  Great-Western,  seedy  parent  of  five 
children  and  a  baby,  tenant  of  a  brick-box,  and  master  of  602. 
a  year !  Or,  if  he  has  shunned  marriage,  and  been  prudent, 
you  find  him  at  fifty,  the  old  beau  in  stays,  forcibly  feeble  in 
whist  and  twaddle,  a  neuter-negative  and  blasd  fribble,  victim  of 
dyspepsia  and  sport  of  Cyprians ! 

Could  he  have  but  read  the  future,  he  would  early  have  asked 
Cousin  Ada  her  opinion  of  matrimony  and  emigration,  have 
taken  her  and  her  advice,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  and  gone  to 
some  new  Land — ^when,  ten  years  after,  we  might  have  come  on 
him  in  New  Zealand,  l^e  jolly  countiy  squire,  with  brood  of 
blooming  children  and  lord  of  ten  thousand  sheep. 

While  the  breeze  lasts,  while  there  is  any  wind  in  the  sails, 
't  is  seldom  too  late  to  tack  and  stand  off  shoals ;  and  if  such 
Bachelor-Heir  thinks  he  has  dissipated  too  much  of  his  means 
to  allow  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  new  career  let  him  advertise  in 
the  Times,  or  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette,  for  an 
Emigration  partner,  join  himself  to  some  stout  ally  with  a  few 
hundreds,  proceed  to  New  Zealand,  and  turning  estate-creating 
grazier,  or  pastoral  cavalier,  seek  and  find  the  "  golden  fleece.*' 


Invalid  Emigrants. — I  trust  that  no  medical  reader  will 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  would  defraud  him  of  his  pro- 
fessional prey  of  long-suffering  valetudinarians  by  recommending 
all  such  to  iJoTow  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  to  swallow  New  Zealand 
emigration  as  a  sort  of  bolus  specific.  But  there  are  many 
excellent  families  in  Great  Britain  who  are  neither  exactly  emi- 
grants nor  exactly  invalids,  yet  who  verge  on  both :  families, 
some  of  whose  members  cannot  live  comfortably  in  England,  and 
who  emigrate  to  Madeira,  Nice,  Naples,  or  some  Mediterranean 
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Sanatorimn,  partly  through  climatic,  partly  through  pecuniary 
considerations.  One  or  two  families  of  tids  class  have  already 
left  Madeira,  and  seyeral  India,  to  settle  in  New  Zealand.  Indeed 
the  general  testimony  as  to  the  invalid  merits  of  our  climate 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  tables,  at  page  70,  seem  to  prove 
that  as  a  Sanatorium  for  the  majority  of  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
New  Zealand  is  actually  the  flrst  place  in  the  world.  The  voyi^e 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  found  generally  beneficial ;  and,  once 
landed  in  the  breezy  Britain  of  the  South,  the  invalid  family 
might  find  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Yates,  in  his  excellent  early  work 
on  the  country,  used  no  idle  figure  of  speech  when  he  said  that 
"in  New  Zealand  the  sickly  become  healthy;  the  healthy 
robust ;  and  the  robust,  fat." 

But  it  is  not  only  that  New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  superior^ 
as  a  Sanatorvumy  to  many  European  resorts — ^it  is  superior  as 
an  Exchequer.  It  is  not  only  that  an  invalid  family  might 
become  more  robust  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Nice  or  Madeira — 
they  would  become  riclier,  some  two  or  three  times  richer  posi-* 
tively^  and  many  times  richer,  relatively.  If  with  5000/.  or 
6000/.  invested  in  the  funds,  they  emigrate  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  Madeira,  they  have  an  income  of  only  some  300/.  a  year. 
This  sum,  invested  in  sheep  or  in  good  landed  securities  in 
New  Zealand,  would  produce  them  an  income  of  at  least  600/.  a 
year ;  and  a  fiunily  with  600/.  a  year,  in  New  Zealand,  would 
occupy  a  social  position  which  they  might  not  command  in 
England  with  1200/.  a  year. 

In  short,  it  appears  [to  me  that  families  of  this  description 
either  with  small  or  larger  capitals,  might  advantageously  plant 
themselves  down  in  various  spots  in  New  Zealand,  invest  three- 
fourths  of  their  capital  at  10/.  per  cent ;  buy  fifty  or  one  hundred 
acres  in  some  nook  or  valley  by  the  sea,  put  up  a  rustic  cottage, 
keep  cow  and  pony,  tend  the  bees  and  flowers,  fatten  their  own 
poultry,  kill  their  own  mutton,  sit  under  their  own  vine  and 
peach  tree;  have  good  society,  beautifdl  scenery,  and  every 
domestic  comfort ;  and  really  pass  a  very  pleasant  easy-active 
life,  where  dyspepsia,  ennui,  hypochondria,  and  many  a  demon 
of  disease  would  find  no  lurking-place  or  resting-spot. 
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GoMPXTiTiOK-OBUSHKD  Tbadismxn. — No  clasB  of  pooplo  emi- 
grate more  freely  or  more  saccessfdUj  than  funiliea  who, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  a  combination  of  bad  debts,  loi¥  profits,  short 
custom,  excessive  competition,  rates,  rents,  and  taxes,  have  cut 
the  shop,  and  made  off  to  a  new  country  before  bankruptcy ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  many  a  young  married  man,  steady, 
active,  industrious,  and  about  to  commence  business,  with  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  might  well  pause  a  moment  ere  he  put 
up  his  name,  and  consider  whether  New  Zealand  would  not 
afford  him  a  fuller  "till"  than  any  he  would  be  likely  ever  to 
find  in  his  English  shop. 

Almost  every  nation  affects  some  popular  myth,  tradition,  or 
belief.  The  Chinese  consider  their  emperor  to  be  ex-officio 
brother  of  the  moon,  a  tribe  of  ragged  savages  in  Central  Africa 
call  themselves  "  first  flower  of  the  earth,"  Jonathan  guesses  he 
IB  free  and  can  whip  the  British,  Welshmen  are  Ancient  Britons^ 
and  had  a  prince  called  Madoo,  Prussia  swears  by  philosophy 
and  police. 

We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  owr  myths  are  commercial : 
in  1861,  we  still  quote  "Whittington  and  his  Cat,"  we  still  believe 
in  "  industrious  apprentices,"  and  our  Sir  Peter  Laurie  oracles 
still  tell.every  young  tradesman  that  he  may  become  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  I  Of  course  he  may — but  then  he  mayn't — and 
prosaic  practice  and  the  Insolvent  Courts  unfortimately  show 
that  hundreds  of  young  tradesmen,  after  a  well-fou^t  battle  for 
the  Civic  Chair,  only  seat  themselves  in  Whitecross  Street. 

But  if  the  pecuniary  results  of  small  shopkeeping  are  bad, 
how  about  the  moral  f  Do  we  not  know  that  excessive  compe- 
tition, and  the  insane  rage  of  the  public  for  cheap  things,  has 
made  a  considerable  portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  this  good 
kingdom  a  lie  and  a  sham  ? — and  is  the  wholesale  trade  much 
better  ?  is  there  not  "  something  rotten  in  our  whole  state  of 
trade  ?"  Is  it  only  that  we  have  heard  of  the  Lancety  of  Dr. 
Hassell  and  of  death  in  the  pot,  of  rag  prints,  jewellers'  shiuns,  and 
publicans  who  should  put  up  pestle  and  mortar  for  sign,  and  write 
'^  Drugs  sold  here'?"  Do  we  not  know  that,  now-a-days,  a  bale 
of  Manchester  goods  is  bought  in  many  a  foreign  market  much, 
as  we  should  buy  a  horse  in  Smithfield !  Have  we  not  Banks^ 
managed  by  Ali  Babi  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  where  each  window 
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should  be  lettered '^Gaah  and  cusiomen  taken  in  here?"  Do  we 
not  know  that  in  many  a  retail  trade  a  man,  honest  as  he  may  be, 
if  he  would  live  by  his  trade,  is  virtually  cbUged  to  do  things 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong — ^things  which  a  public  smitten  with 
the  mania  for  cheapness,  lure  him,  nay,  con^  him  to  do  ? 

Deliberately  to  go  into,  or  to  continue  in,  a  business  that 
keeps  thousands  poor  and  makes  some  dishonest,  surely  cannot 
be  either  a  prudent  or  a  commendable  step.  Would  not  mapy 
who  keep  shop,  or  who  are  about  to  keep  shop,  and  angle  for 
stray  customers  in  troubled  waters,  do  better  to  dose  windows, 
elude  the  tax-gatherer,  and  clear  off  to  a  young  country  like 
New  Zealand  while  they  haye  the  few  hundreds  left  wherewith 
to  escape  ? 


Tknant  Fabmsbs. — Small  tenant  ftrmers  with  large  families, 
have  Tery  powerfdl  reasons  for  emigrating,  and  are  admirably 
fitted  for  New  Zealand  emigration. 

Many  a  hard-working  industrious  man  of  this  class,  except  that 
he  has  got  enough  to  eat,  is  little  better  off  in  England  than  one 
of  his  day-labourers.  YHkat  with  rent,  tithe,  tax,  and  game-laws, 
the  small  feitmer's  share  of  the  annual  produce  of  his  hired  acres, 
is  a  very  meagre  share.  He,  of  all  men,  is  the  man  who  eats 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  all  but  ''adscriptus  glebe" 
he  toils  through  life  at  the  muck  cart  as  his  father  did  before 
him,  and  for  what  ? — to  get  the  rent  for  audit  day.  If  his  sons 
are  lucky,  they  may  look  forward  to  doing  the  same — ^if  unlucky, 
they  will  take  country  service,  or  the  seijeant's  gratuity  and 
march  to  glory  at  a  shilling  a  day ;  and  his  daughter  may  become 
the  squire's  menial  and  wed  the  groom,  or  the  poor  milliner  girl 
with  her  pleasant  path  of  city  life.  He  &rms  his  landlord's 
acres,  and  his  landlord  fiurms  him,  and  the  latter  has  the  best 
estate.  The  smn  which  a  hundred-acre  tenanir-farmer  pays  in 
one  year  for  rent,  tithe  and  tax,  would  buy  and  stock  him  a 
New  Zealand  fireehold  of  200  acres.  In  New  Zealand  he  would 
be  Landlord ;  his  little  capital  would  at  once  place  him  in  the 
position  of  an  independent  yeoman,  furming  his  own  estate ; 
and  with  common  iQdustry,  with  half  the  anxious  toil  and 
trouble  of  his  old-world  life,  every  member  of  his  Ikmily,  in  a 
few  years'  time,  might  be  married,  settled,  and  provided  for  in  a 
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nuumer  which  would  haTO  been  a  meie  idle  thing  to  haTO 
dreamt  of  while  he  was  a  mere  toiling  tenant-fiumer  in  Kent, 
Norfolk,  Perthshire,  Tipperary,  or  Tyrone. 


Thx  Couktxb  ahd  thk  Dxsk. — As  to  the  host  of  jomig  men, 
the  ''  waste  surplus "  of  oor  lower  middle-chute  funilies,  whose 
chief  solicitude  is  the  ways  and  means  of  earning  honest  bread, 
what  can  we  say  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  young  fellows  of  this 
class,  fairly  educated,  actiye,  honourable,  and  intelligent  as  they 
may  be,  really  seem  to  be  of  less  value  and  consideration  to  society 
in  England,  than  new  mangles,  patent  ploughs,  or  prize  pigs  ? 
Tastes  differ,  and  it  is  well  they  do.  But  rather  than  be  thus 
appraised,  rather  than  grow  up  here  cumberer  of  the  earth  with 
no  better  chance  than  that  of  finding  myself  some  day  behind 
the  counter,  with  a  bonnet  on,  measuring  tape  and  bobbin  to 
mincing  misses — or  of  becoming  the  snubbed  derk  with  the  pale 
wife  and  the  seedy  children,  nailed  to  the  dingy  desk  for  life  for 
60Z.  a  year,  I  would  turn  and  breast  the  current ;  pull  off  my 
coat,  take  twelve  months  at  some  manly  handicraft,  and  then, 
spite  the  dark  warnings  of  Aunt  Tabitlus  spite  the  twaddle  of 
my  male  friends  in  petticoats,  I  would  secure  cheap  passage  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  taking  ten  pounds,  and  my  trade, 
common  sense,  common  energy,  common  industry,  for  my  arms, 
would  trust  to  God  and  myself  to  achieve  me  a  happy  escape 
and  a  good  deliverance  from  that  grinding  social  serfdom,  those 
effeminate  chains,  my  bom  and  certain  lot  in  Enghind. 


Special  Skttlsmbnts.  Group  Emigbation.  —  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  annotations  on  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Planta- 
tions, says :  "  An  ancient  Greek  colony  was  like  what  gardeners 
call  a  *  layer,'  that  is  a  portion  of  the  parent  tree,  with  stem, 
twigs  and  leaves,  imbedded  in  fresh  soil  till  it  had  taken  root, 
and  then  severed.  A  modem  colony  is  like  a  handful  of  twigs 
and  leaves  pulled  off  at  random,  and  thrown  into  the  earth  to 
take  their  chance." 

The  great  success  of  the  Greek  system  of  colonisation,  and 
our  experience  of  the  successful  planting  of  our  early  American 
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Colonies,  or  "  Special  Settlements  "  of  Matyland^iPennsylyania, 
and  New  England,  by  bodies  of  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Puri- 
tans, might  well,  I  think,  have  been  expected  to  shape  the 
course  and  direct  the  economy  of  much  of  our  emigration  of 
modem  days.  But  the  emigration  of  the  five  millions  of  people 
who  have  left  the  mother  countiy  during  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  emphatically  an  emigration  not  of  ^'  layers,"  but  of 
'<  twigs  and  leaves ; "  and  when  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  or- 
ganised the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  directed  or  promoted  the 
planting  of  the  Special  Settlements  of  Wellington,,  Nelson, 
Canterbuiy,  and  Otago,  he  may  be  said  to  have  revived  a  lost 
and  splendid  art.  Owing  to  the  early  misgovemment  of  New 
Zealand,  leading  to  ten  years'  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
and  owing  to  certain  errors  of  judgment  and  faults  of  execution 
common  to  all  "  'prentice  works,"  our  first  modem  imitations 
of  Greek  colonisation  have  not,  perhaps,  been  so  brilliantly 
successful  as  some  of  the  models  from  which  they  were  drawn* 
But,  making  feur  aUowance  for  those  exceptional  evils  and  dis- 
turbing causes  to  which  our  Special  Settlements  in  New  Zealand 
were  exposed,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  year  1861,  whether 
viewed  with  respect  to  their  material  wealth  or  their  moral  po- 
sition, they  stand  forward  among  the  best  instances  of  profitable 
emigration  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Wellington  and 
Nelson,  and  Canterbury,  and  Otago,  were  "  layers "  of  the 
parent  stem  imbedded  in  virgin  soil — not  twigs  and  leaves 
plucked  at  random  and  thrown  in  the  earth  to  take  their  chance ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  our  further  colonisation  of  the 
broad  wild  lands  of  our  young  Britain  of  the  South  we  should 
do  well  to  imbed  some  second  ^*  layers  " — ^hiyers  which  cut  and 
tended  by  the  hand  of  experience  would  exhibit  few  or  none  of 
those  defects  which  crippled  the  early  growth  of  the  first,  and 
which  might  produce  us  almost  as  much  fruit  in  ten  years  as  our 
Wellingtons  and  Nelsons  have  produced  us  in  twenty. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and 
Canterbury  and  Otago,  were  all  planted  on  the  principle  of 
what  we  properly  call  "Systematic  Colonisation;"  but,  to 
endow  themselves  with  greater  attractiveness,  and  with  more 
of  the  elements  of  cohesion  and  combination,  the  two  latter 
enlisted  into  their  service  the  religious  principle,  under  which 
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Canterbury  became  the  model  Chnrcb  of  England  Settlement, 
and  Otago  the  model  Free  Eirk  Settlement.  In  onr  present 
days  of  enlightenment  and  liberality  there  may,  at  first  sight, 
be  something  offensive  in  the  idea  of  promoting  the  colonisa- 
tion of  a  yoong  comitry  like  New  Zealand  by  dotting  it  orer 
with  little  denominational,  or  sectarian  commnnities,  and 
having  a  Oatholio  Province,  with  its  capital  Wiseman,  in  one 
part,  a  Baptist  Province,  with  its  capital  Spnrgeon  in  another. 
And  I  confess  •  that  if  we  cotdd  lay  down  onr  "  layers,"  plant  onr 
"  Special  Settlements,''  as  well  without  the  help  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  dimming,  or  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
as  we  could  with  their  help,  I  for  one  would  rather  dispense  with 
their  help.*  But  experience  shows  that  we  cannot  do  this : 
experience  shows  that  the  religious  principle  can  be  made  a  most 
powerful  ally  of  Systematic^Colonisation.  We  see,  both  in  early 
days  in  America,  and  in  modem  days  in  New  Zealand,  that  a 
community  of  &ith  has  formed  an  admirable  bond  of  union 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  been  a  most  powerful  attraction  to 
all  who  follow  them ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  would 
lighten  our  labours  in  getting  together  and  enlisting  a  good  body 
of  emigrants  of  the  various  classes  and  of  the  right  stamp, 
wherewith  to  plant  a  further  series  of  "  Special  Settlements  ** 
in  New  Zealand,  we  must  make  such  Settlements  **  Denomina- 
tumal  '*  Settlements,  and  display  over  them  the  various  crosses 
and  banners  of  Chapel  and  Church. 

It  appears  to  me   that   the   time  has  come  when  half  a 

*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  otgections  which  have  been 
urged  against  **  Sectarian  "  or  "  Denominational  Settlements  "  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  However  narrow  and  special  a  Settlement  may  be 
at  flrHt,  it  every  year  becomes  more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan.  Dissenters 
would  now  find  plenty  of  chapels  in  Canterbury,  and  would  thrive  there 
just  as  well  as  High  Churchmen ;  and  no  good  Catholic  would  now  be 
roasted  by  the  descendants  of  the  CoTenanters  at  Otago — not  even.  I  think, 
by  His  Honour  the  Superintendent.  The  Special  Settlement  starts  with 
a  special  original  character ;  this  gives  it  existence,  and  it  retains  this 
character  long  enough  to  give  it  root  and  growth,  and  to  coiner  great  social 
and  material  advantages  on  its  first  settlers.  Nay,  it  may  retain  pleasant 
and  profitable  traces  of  its  original  character  perhaps  for  generations, 
perhaps  for  ever.  But,  as  population  flows  into  the  new  land,  and  coloni- 
sation plants  village  after  village,  town  after  town,  the  special,  exclusiTe, 
denominational  mark  of  the  Settlement  becomes  every  year  fkinter  and 
fainter,  and  church  and  ohapel  soon  rise  side  by  side. 
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dozen  <'  Special  Settlements,"  say  Catholic,  Evangelical,  Scotch 
Chnroh,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Independent,  might  now 
be.  snccessfdlly  planted  in  New  Zealand.  Twenty  years  ex- 
perience of  the  countiy  has  shown  that  in  great  natond  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  it  is  substantially  superior  to  any 
emigration  field  in  the  world ;  while  many  years'  experience  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  Canterbury  and  Otago  show,  des- 
pite the  'prentice  faults  of  their  organization,  and  despite  the 
calamities  from  which  some  of  them  long  suffered  (calamities 
which  could  never  occur  again),  that  Systematic  Colonisation 
and  the  planting  of  *< Special  Settlements"  in  New  Zealand, 
has  been  an  enterprise  attended  with  a  very  large  measure  of 
success.  In  her  liberal  form  of  govemmeni^  too,  in  her  society 
and  social  institutions,  New  Zealand  is  as  fine  an  emigration  field, 
politically  and  socially,  as  she  is  physicaUy ;  while  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  population,  civilisation,  and  in- 
dustrial progress  she  is  just  in  that  ripe  state,  or  that  state 
of  happy  mean,  which  fits  her  to  become  a  field  for  the  further 
development  of  systematic  colonisation,  and  for  the  planting 
of  new  Special  Settlements.  A  Special  Settlement  planted  in 
the  backwoods  of  British  Columbia,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
Western  Australia,  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  wilderness 
for  years  —  a  Special  Settlement  planted  in  an  old  or  popu- 
lous emigration  field  like  Canada  or  New  South  Wales  could 
scarcely  be  planted  in  a  good  location,  inasmuch  as,  (Aere,  the 
best  locations  and  the  best  lands  have  long  been  taken  up.  But 
in  New  Zealand,  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  but  some  80,000  colonists — anew  to  have  planted  a  dozen 
thriving  settlements — anew  to  have  established  society  and 
social  institutions — anew  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  three 
millions  of  head  of  live  stock,  to  have  raised  a  public  revenue  of 
£500,000,  and  to  have  partially  opened  up  and  subdued  the 
country  by  road,  bridge,  and  steamer — but  not  anew  to  have 
taken  the  cream  of  the  country  by  monopolising  ports  and 
harbours,  town  and  village  sites,  rivers  and  water  privileges, 
plains  and  valleys,  and  all  the  finest  agricultural,  estate-creating 
lands. 

In   addition,   too,   to   these   various    natural   and  artificial 
advantages  which  mark  New  Zealand  as  the  fittest  field  for 
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the  farther  proBecution  of  that  systematic  colonisation  which 
she  saw  inaugurated  at  Wellington,  she  now  offers  to  the 
promoters  and  founders  of  any  Special  Settlement,  a  certain 
legishktiTe  advantage  which,  I  think,  would  prove  singularly 
attractive  to  them.  I  allude  to  the  ^^New  Provinces  Act," 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  under  which  any  district  in 
New  Zealand  possessing  a  port  of  entry,  500,000  acres  of  land, 
and  1000  inhabitants,  may  be  raised  into  a  separate  indepen- 
dent province,  to  be  governed,  locally,  by  its  own  elected 
Provincial  Council,  like  Auckland,  Wellington,  Taranaki, 
Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  and  Otago.* 
Looking  at  the  growing  desire  now  manifested  by  our 
middle  classes  to  carry  their  small  capitals  and  large  families 
to  some  new,  and  more  roomy,  and  untaxed  Land,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  the  various  considerations  touched  on  here  were 
brought  home  to  the  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  our 
various  religious  bodies,  the  result  might  be  that  we  should 
soon  see  steps  taken  to  lay  the  foundation  in  New  Zealand  of 
various  little  ''  Special  Settlements  " — Settlements  the  planning 
and  the  planting  of  which  would  be  a  high  and  good  enterprise 
for  ministers  or  laymen  to  engage  in  here,  and  which  might 
offer  a  happy  home  and  a  successful  career  to  hundreds  of  their 
co-religionists  who  might  be  the  Settlements'  first  Pioneers. 


Between  the  formal  planting  of  the  "  layers,"  (the  Special 
Settlements,)  alluded  to  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  the  mere 
throwing  down  of  his  "twigs  and  leaves"  (the  isolated, hap- 
hazard sort  of  emigration,)  there  is,  however,  a  process  of 
colonising  which  I  would  fain  see  more  generally  adopted,  and 
which  I  shall  name  "  Group  Emigration" — that  is  the  emigration 
of  little  private  bodies  of  three  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  or  a 

*  I  should  regard  a  province  of  this  capacity  as  amply  large  enough  for 
the  planting  and  growth  of  such  a  special  Settlement  as  I  have  in  view ; 
for  the  Special  or  Denominational  Settlements  which  I  would  use  as  a 
means  of  colonising  New  Zealand  would  be  planned  on  a  much  smaller, 
and  more  modest  scale  than  that  adopted  by  Canterbury  and  Otago.  For 
the  purposes  of  Special  Settlements,  Canterbury  and  Otago  are  much  too 
large ;  and,  before  long,  we  shall  probably  see  them  both  cut  up  and  par- 
titioned off  into  two  or  three  provinces :  their  very  size,  their  monopoly  of 
territory,  inifUing  partition ;  or,  as  they  would  probably  term  it^  '*  spoliatioii.'' 
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dozen  or  more  families  who,  taking  with  them  two  or  three  or  half 
a  dozen  good  labourer's  families,  on  the  terms  recommended  in 
my  Appendix  to  tho  New  Zealand  Handbook,  would  make  the 
Toyage  together,  purchase  their  wild  land  in  a  block,  and  then 
settle  down  on  it,  each  on  their  own  acres,  as  a  little  com- 
mnnity  of  Mends,  neighboors,  and  feUow-labonrers,  mutnallj 
aiding  and  encouraging  each  other  in  the  work  of  sobdneing 
the  wilderness,  speeding  the  plongh,  stocking  the  &rm,  im- 
proving the  homestead,  and  creating  the  little  estate.  "  Group 
emigration  "  of  this  character  has  occasionally  been  practised 
with  the  happiest  results  in  many  colonies.  In  New  Zealand, 
in  the  province  of  Auckland,  it  has  been  most  wisely  encou- 
raged by  a  certain  provision  in  the  Land  Begulations;  and 
Auckland  already  exhibits  various  thriving  little  "group 
emigrant "  communities — some,  consisting  of  two  or  three  con- 
siderable bodies  of  settlers  who  have  re-emigrated  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  are  now  located  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  Wangarei ;  others,  of  a  body  of  families  proceed- 
ing out  from  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  others,  again,  of  a  group  of 
Lincolnshire  families,  who  have  planted  themselves  down  near 
the  fine  harbour  of  Monganni,  in  the  country  around  Doubtless 
Bay. 

Indeed,  so  many  and  so  great  are  the  advantages  of  this  group 
emigration  of  families  over  the  isolated  emigration  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  nothing  in  my  experience  of  colonisation  has 
caused  me  greater  surprise  and  regret  than  that  this  ''  group 
emigration"  is  not  fiEur  more  generally  practised  than  it  is. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  one  position  in  life  in  which  a  man 
might  find  himself  placed  where  he  would  profit  so  much  by  the 
fact  of  "  union  being  strength"  as  he  would  were  he  about  to 
emigrate  to  some  new  Land.  If  two  families,  A  and  B, 
were  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand  to-morrow — A  going 
out  alone  in  tho  usual  solitary,  haphazard  manner,  B  ally- 
ing themselves  to  three  or  four  fellow-families  on  the  group 
system — ^I  believe  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  if  notes 
were  compared,  mutual  experiences  related,  and  a  balance  struck, 
it  would  be  found  that  fiBouily  B  had  obtained  a  return  for 
the  capital  and  labour  they  had  employed  better  by  twenty 
per  cent,  than  the  return  obtained  by  fisuoiily  A ;  and  that  they 
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had  Boflfered  one  half  less  than  A  had  done  from  those  many 
doubts,  anxieties,  difficulties,  and  disagreeables  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  work  of  first  settling  down  to  a  new  pnrBoit  in 
a  new  land.  Three  or  four,  or  half  a  dosen,  fiimilies  emigrating 
to  New  Zealand  in  a  little  gronp,  begin  to  command  adTantages 
over  the  solitary  emigrant  from  the  day  they  apply  for  passage ; 
and  they  retain  these  advantages  over  him  in  each  and  every 
step  of  ^e  enterprise,  nntil,  and  long  after,  they  actually  find 
themselves  settled  down  on  their  own  acres  in  the  new  land.  Let 
ns  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  Deputing  two  or  three  of  their 
body  to  act  as  managers,  and  going  into  the  shipping  market 
with  perhaps  2000Z.  or  8000Z.  to  spend  where  they  like  in 
passage  money  and  freight,  they  make  ^sure  of  securing  a  first- 
class  ship,  command  the  pick  of  the  cabins,  and  pocket  the  hand- 
some sum  which,  as  wholesale  customers,  would  be  allowed  them 
by  any  ship-broker  in  a  reduction  of  passage  money.  In  the 
equally  important  matter  of  outfit  and  equipment,  not  only  do 
certain  similar  advantages  attend  them,  but  they  have  one  or 
two  great  additional  advantages  to  count  on,  which  are  these  : 
when  a  single  fiunily  of  the  small-capitalist  class  goes  to  New 
Zealand  with  a  view  of  buying  land  and  creating  a  little  estate, 
there  are  certain  implements,  or  machines,  or  seeds,  or  live 
stock,  or  other  things,  which  they  would  like  to  take  ;  but  which, 
as  the  article  or  articles  would  cost  a  considerable  sum,  and 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  articles  to  be  used  or  employed 
wholly  and  solely  by  themselves,  they  do  not  venture  to  tike. 
Now,  in  a  "  group  of  fiunilies  "  this  difficulty  either  does  not 
arise  at  all,  or  it  arises  in  a  less  degree  :  a  little  counsel  is.called 
on  the  Outfit  Question,  and  it  is  decided  that  A  of  the  group 
shall  take,  say,  a  thrashing-machine,  B  a  saw-mill,  C  some  extra 
strong  ploughs,  D  half  a  score  of  choice  breeding  sheep, 
E  a  hundred  pounds-worth  of  grass  seed,  F  a  good  family  wag- 
gonette ;  and  when  the  group  gets  on  its  block  of  land,  A  sells 
or  lends  B  the  use  of  something  he  has  brought,  and  B  does  the 
same  by  G  and  D. 

The  Group  maintain  their  superiority  of  position  on  the 
voyage :  a  surly,  disagreeable,  domineering  captain  might  ill- 
treat  or  annoy  the  poor  Browns,  unprotected  and  alone — ^but  if 
poor  Browns  be  banded  with  stout  Smiths,  robust  Bobinsons^ 
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clever  Olarkes,  legal  Lloyds,  and  the  like,  a  mde,  nnmaiinerly 
oaptain  wovld  think  twice  ere  he  wilfdlly  cut  Brown  a  bad  dice, 
kigsed  Misa  Ada,  or  jostled  Brown  off  the  poop. 

The  Group  lands,  and  they  still  retain  their  advantages  over 
the  Indiyidnal.  As  an  organised  little  body,  well  armed  for  the 
work  before  them,  they  create  a  sensation  and  command  respect 
the  moment  they  set  foot  ashore :  they  have  done  the  little 
Settlement  the  honour  of  choosing  It  as  their  future  home  in 
preference  to  a  dozen  other  Settlements,  and  popularity,  and 
a  hearty  welcome  await  them  at  every  turn.  They  stow  away 
their  heavy  baggage  on  the  wharf,  and  house  themselves 
in  suburban  cottages  or  lodgings  for  a  few  weeks.*  A 
day  or  two  after  they  are  thus  temporarily  housed,  the  heads  of 
the  fiimilies,  or  some  little  "  land-buying  "  committee  they  may 
elect,  proceed  to  the  land  office — the  Land  Commissioner, 
the  Chief  Surveyor,  the  First  Clerk,  the  Second  Clerk, 
each  and  every  official  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
would  feel  intereited  in  such  a  party,  and  would  offer  them 
every  facility  in  the  work  of  selecting  a  really  good  block 
of  land.  The  land  selected  and  divided,  and  each  head  of 
a  family  having  his  crown  title  for  his  particular  lot  in 
his  pocket,  the  party  knock  up  their  makenahift  cottages,  and  by 
degrees  move  on  to  the  land — men  and  lads  going  first,  mammas 
and  Adas  following  with  the  babies.  They  are  now  planted 
down  to  their  work,  and,  grouped  as  they  are,  they  will  for  a 
time  find  it  hard  work  to  turn  the  rugged  waste  into  a  cluster  of 
blooming  fimns.  But  here,  in  the  actual  work  of  reclamation 
and  cultivation,  they  will  still  enjoy  a  hundred  advantages  over 
the  single  fiunily  who  have  emigrated  in  the  haphazard  style, 
and  who  have  sat  down  before  the  bush  solitary  and  alone.  The 
Group  (a  little  community  of  neighbour  fkmilies,  often,  pro- 
bably, intermarrying  and  having  society  within  themselves)  is 
far  better  armed  with  outfit  weapons  for  the  fight  before  it 
than  the  single  feunily.  It  can  combine  forces,  too,  for  the 
making  of  some  branch  road,  the  feUing  of  some  piece  of 


♦  Any  few  good  labourers  the  "  Group'*  might  have  bzonght  with  them 
could  always  get  employment  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  for  a  week 
or  two  until  they  were  wanted  on  the  land. 
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forest,  the  gathering  in  of  some  crop,  and,  uniiedj  can  accomplish 
a  dozen  improvements  in  the  rising  fums  where  the  sing^ 
&mily  can  accomplish  one.  Such  a  Gronp,  too,  joined  as  it 
often  would  be  by  Mends  and  relatiyes  from  the  motiier  conntrj, 
might  soon  grow  large  enough  to  form  a  little  *' Special  Settle- 
ment" of  its  own,  to  possess  itself  of  certain  political  power,  and, 
sending  its  member  to  the  Provincial  Comicil,  take  care  that  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  roadmaking,  steam  oonmm- 
nication,  postal  arrangements,  and  public  works,  the  Settlement 
received  its  fair  share  of  the  public  purse* 

The  only  reason  I  can  imagine  why  a  description  of  emigra- 
tion so  replete  with  advantages  as  ^^  Family  group  emigration  "  is 
not  more  generally  practised,  is  this — namely,  that  when  a 
family  of  the  small-capitalist  class  is  about  to  emigrate  they  are 
either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  vast  superiority  of  group  emi* 
gration,  or,  if  they  have  ever  heard  of  it,  they  languidly  &ncy 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  other  families  whom  they 
would  like  to  join,  or  who  would  like  to  join  them.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  would  observe  that  nothing  valuable  is  to  be  had 
without  we  take  some  trouble  to  have  it ;  and  there  would  often, 
I  dare  say,  be  some  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  together  three 
or  four  or  half  a  dozen  families  to  form  an  *'  emigrant  group  "  such 
as  I  have  sketched.  But,  in  saying  this,  I  would  also  say  that,  look* 
ing  to  the  growing  desire  of  our  middle-class  families  to  emigrate, 
and  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land as  an  emigration  field,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  energetic 
fEunily  now  looking  to  New  Zealand,  and  duly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  "  group  emigration,"  were  to  go  heartily  to  work 
to  beat  up  for  recruits  they  would  soon  find  some.  It  often 
happens  in  a  circle  of  friends,  when  emigration  is  discussed,  that 
one  funily  says,  "  I  wHl  go  if  you  will  go ;"  and  if  where  there 
was  such  ground  to  start  on  these  two  families  would  both  seek 
about  for  others  among  their  friends'  friends,  and  just  adveiiise 
once  or  twice  in  the  Times,  and  in  two  or  three  good  country 
papers,  stating,  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  their  views,  I  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  "  gronp  party  "  could  be  got 
together  in  three  months  after  the  attempt  was  conmienced. 

One  or  two  feunilies  of  retired  officers,  joined  with  one  or  two 
active  agriculturists,  a  country  curate,  and  surgeon,  and  one  or  two 
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good  men  of  business,  each  with  a  family  of  three,  or  fonr,  or 
half  a  dozen  grown-up  or  half-grown  children,  and  taking  with 
them  three  or  four  good  labourers'  families ;  and  each  having,  say, 
from  five  hundred  to  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  or  so  in  cash, 
would  form  an  admirable  group.  The  reader  should  distinctly 
understand  that  I  am  contemplating  no  sort  of  company,  or  part- 
nership, or  joint-stock  arrangement.  Buying  land  in  companies 
and  attempting  to  create  estates  in  new  countries,  under  partner- 
ship arrangements,  is  a  proceeding  which  seldom  or  never 
answers  either  in  a  pectmiary  or  social  point  or  view ;  and  if 
anything  of  the  partnership  nature  were  sought  to  be  engrafted 
on  our  group  emigration  the  arrangements  for  the  movement 
would  be  complicated  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  movement 
itself,  if  ever  made,  would  probably  be  a  most  unhappy  one.* 
Let  any  group  emigration  party  go  out  hampered  with  <*  partner- 
ship agreements,"  and  in  all  human  probability  the  partnership 
agreements  would  be  torn  up  as  waste  paper  three  months  after 
arrival,  and  the  enterprise  would  prove  a  signal  failure.  Let 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  do  no  more  than  to  associate 
together  in  a  Mendly  manner  for  the  purposes  of  securing 
mutual  encouragement,  succour,  and  support,  and  in  all  human 

*  I  give  below  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  India. 
I  bavo  told  bim  in  reply  tbat  any  number  of  old  Imfians  migbt  advanta- 
peously  settle  in  New  Zealand  in  large  or  little  groups — eacb  man,  belped 
by,  and  helping  bis  neighbours,  ami,  thus,  creating  for  himself  hid  own  little 
estate.  But  I  have  advised  him  to  leave  all  joint-stock  associationfl  to 
Capel  Courts,  to  British  Banks,  and  to  Projectors  who  having  displayed  the 
greatest  ingenuity  in  losing  their  own  money  are  ever  ready  to  display 
equal  ingenuity  in  losing  other  peoples. 


"Dear  Sir,— On  the  strength  of  the  kind  permission  given  in  the  intro- 
duction to  your  excellent  work  on  New  Zealand  to  readers  to  apply  to  you 
on  any  special  emigration  matters  not  touched  on  in  that  book,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  remarks. 

*•  There  are  in  India  a  number  of  professional  men  who  purpose,  on 
retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  their  professions,  making  their  homes  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  New  Zealand. 

**  It  is  sought  to  connect  these  gentlemen  with  the  country  of  their  pro- 
posed adoption  by  mean^  of  a  joint-stock  association,  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  cultivating  land  by  sheep  and  stock  on  the 
following  basis : — 

*'  The  capital  to  be  subscribed  in  ten  annual  instalments  of  say  lO.OOOZ. 
per  annum;  to  be  invested  in  land  and  stock,  and  farmed  by  agents 
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probability  the  enterprise  would  prove  a  great  saecess.  Not 
a  success  without  alloy,  perhaps :  small  disputes  might  arise 
among  the  ladies  on  the  voyage  as  to  the  beauties  of  their 
respective  babies ;  and  so  many  Uttle  differences  of  opinion  might 
occur  between  their  Lords  on  reaching  the  promised  Land,  that, 
here  and  there,  one  or  two  members  of  a  group  party  might  elect  to 
leave  it,  and  would  settle  down  in  sulky  solitude  in  their  own  way. 
K  a  Group-Emigrant  party  were  not  subject  to  these  casualties, 
it  would  not  be  a  party  composed  of  human  beings.  But, 
allowing  for  all  this,  I  assert,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
a  well  selected  Group-Emigrant  party  would,  for  the  most  part, 
act  harmoniously  together;  and  would  find  that  their  plan 
of  emigration  had  secured  to  them  many  substantial  advan- 
tages utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who,  idly  or  passively,  are 
oontent  to  emigrate  in  the  usual  haphazard  manner,  and  to  land 
in  the  new  world  uncared  for,  unnoticed,  unaided,  and  alone. 


appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  controlled  by  an  executive  committee 
01  shareholders  resident  in  the  province  ;  the  profits  to  be  cumulative  till 
the  whole  capital  shall  be  paid  up,  after  which  dividends  to  be  paid. 

"  If  such  a  scheme  is  compatihle  with  the  laws,  regulations,  and  cus- 
toms prevailing  in  the  province,  and  can  be  shown,  by  the  testimony  of 
stock  owners  of  celebrity,  to  be  remunerative,  and  if  its  integrity  is 
guaranteed  by  the  support  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  society  in 
the  province,  I  believe  the  association  would  be  popular  among  the  civilians 
and  military  of  India,  and  that  100,0002.  might  be  raised  for  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect. 

*  Such,  in  its  crude  immature  state,  is  the  subiect  I  have  to  submit  to  you. 
If  you  should  see  in  it  elements  of  success,  and  have  time  to  give  me  your 
opinion  and  advice,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour ;  and  should  you  be  inclined 
to  take  a  future  interest  in  it,  your  co-operation  would  be  highly  valued. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Hwrgthcuse,  Esq. 

"  Taunton  Flace, 

"  Regent's  Park:* 
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CHAPTER   XTX, 
THE  NATIVB  WAB,   AND   OUB  FUTTTEB  KATIYB  POLICY. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

The  Value  of  Emigration  Fields  and  Colonies^  and  their 
Importance  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Colonisation  and  Aboriginal  Races ;  and  the  Treatment  of  the 
Maori  Race  in  New  Zealand. 

Causes  of  the  Outbreak  at  Taranaki. 

History  of  the  Ngatiawa  Tribe  and  William  King :  the  New 
Plymouth  Land  Question  and  King^s  Pretensions  to  the 
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Appendix, 

The  numbered  passages  occurring  in  this  chapter  hctve  reference  to  the  ex^ 
planatory  or  additional  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  which  can  be  read  after  the 
perusal  of  the  chapter. 


Iktboduotoby  Bbmabks. 


Had  it  been  reasonablj  probable  that  the  Native  Outbreak 
at  Taranaki  would  be  confined  to  that  province,  I  might,  serious 
as  it  is,  have  passed  it  over  in  this  work  as  a  mere 
passing  quarrel  in  a  comer  of  the  colony  between  a  few 
disaffected  Natives  on  the  one  side  and  a  hondfid  of  Settlers 
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on  the  other — a  quarrel  affectiiig  only  the  locality  in  which  it 
had  occurred.  But  I  regret  to  say  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  these  Taianaki  troubles  will  end  where  they  began. 
I  am  no  alarmist.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  our 
Natives  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  war  speech,  or  to  be  scared  by 
a  war  dance.  I  know  that  the  Maori  is  an  arrant  braggart — the 
Cktscon  of  the  South.  But  I  also  know  that  he  has  the  pluck  to 
fight  hard,  the  power  to  fight  well ;  and,  despite  the  peaceful 
demeanour  of  the  chiefs  who  met  the  governor  in  conference 
at  Eohimarama,  I  cannot  but  see  that  if  Major-Gen.  Pratt  does 
not  soon  follow  up  his  late  little  success  at  Mahoetahi 
by  striking  the  enemy  some  heavy  blow,  another  mail  or 
two  may  tell  us  that  ihe  rebel  bands  have  been  quadrupled, 
and  that  Auckland,  Napier,  and  Wanganui  are  menaced  or 
attacked.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  I  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  look  beyond  New  Plymouth — prudent  to  view 
the  Outbreak  there  as  a  war  cloud  which  may  gather  and 
spread,  and  to  treat  of  it  as  the  possible  commencement  of  a 
struggle  into  which  the  other  Settlements  may  one  by  one  be 
drawn,  and  which  may  even  lead  to  an  exterminating  war  of 
races  from  north  to  south. 

I  should  perhaps  remark  that  I  and  many  members  of  my 
family  have  long  resided  in  New  Plymouth,  this  desolated 
Qarden  of  the  Colony  ;  and,  though  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
there  may  have  lost  their  little  all  by  the  ravages  of  the  rebel 
bands,  I  trust  that  my  desire  not  to  damage  my  cause  by  any 
intemperance  of  statement,  if  no  better  motive,  will  show  that 
in  the  following  pages  I  can  speak  of  the  native  race  and  of 
William  King  and  his  proceedings  unbiassed  by  any  feeling  of 
personal  vindictiveness  or  revenge.  Indeed,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  my  brother  colonists,  I  have  long  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Aborigines.  In  a  little  work 
of  mine  on  New  Plymouth,  commended  both  by  Sir  George 
Grey  and  Bishop  Selwyn — and  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
favourably  noticed  by  the  Times,  and  the  leading  London  journals, 
and  quoted  more  than  once  by  Hie  Quarterly  Beview,  and 'other  pexi- 
odic^s — I  suggested  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maori  race 
which  had  they  been  adopted  would,  I  think,  have  done  some- 
hing  to  prevent  that  Maori  King  Movement  which  has  maioly 
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caused  the  present  war ;  and  though  like  all  Oolonists  who  have 
lived  much  among  our  Natives  I  have  had  the  conviction  forced 
on  me  that  their  missionarj  conversion  is  but  a  mere  lacquer  of 
religion,  and  that  is  still  graUez  le  Maori  et  trowoez  le  Sauvage,  I 
have  ever  given  them  credit  for  the  possession  of  many  usefdl  if 
not  amiable  qualities,  and  have  long  seen  that  if  they  could  only 
be  preserved  for  a  few  more  years  they  might  end  by  becoming 
orderly  and  useful  citizens  of  our  little  State. 

In  a  late  Times  leader,  it  was  well  remarked  that  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued  by  Governor 
Browne  in  dealing  with  William  King  were  so  conflicting  as  to 
render  it,  at  first  sight,  almost  impossible  to  pronoimce  whether 
the  Gk)vemment  or  the  Natives  were  in  the  wrong.  If,  appa- 
rently, the  dispute  had  been  confined  to  the  Grovemor  and  his 
ministerial  advisers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  William  King  and 
his  missionary  apologists  on  the  other,  I  fancy  that  the  public, 
here,  would  soon  have  seen  that  the  former  were  in  the  right. 
But  a  late  letter  of  the  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
strangely  complicated  the  question  by  actually  making  it  appear 
that  the  Colonists,  .themselves,  are  denouncing  the  Governor  and 
sympathising  with  William  King. 

The  Times  correspondent  was  in  error.  In  New  Zealand,  even, 
we  know  how  to  make  political  capital ;  and  in  our  little  Parlia- 
ment at  Auckland,  as  at  8t.  Stephen's,  there  is  the  Ministerial  side 
and  the  Opposition.  In  New  Zealand,  though,  as  before  observed, 
we  are  not  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  Centralists  and  ProvinciaUsts. 
The  former  are  the  party  in  power ;  the  latter,  led  by  Mr.  Fox 
(see  note,  page  358),  have  long  sought  their  downfall ;  and  when 
our  infant  House  of  Commons  met  the  other  day  in  Auckland, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  associates  seized  on  the  Taranaki  war  as  the 
ladder  by  which  they  hoped  to  climb  again  to  place  and  power: 
Though,  however,  Mr.  Fox  and  the  half-dozen  Opposition  may 
make  a  party  cry  of  the  Taranaki  War,  and  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  is  an  unjust  war,  I  shall  venture  to  say  that 
of  the  30,000  male  adult  colonists  now  in  New  Zealand  fiQl 
29,000  of  us  would  pronounce  it  to  be  a  ^ut  war— one  into 
which  the  Governor  was  forced  by  the  Natives,  and  one  which 
for  the  good  of  both  races  must  not  be  put  a  stop  to  till  William 
King  and  his  allies  shall  sue  for  peace  and  pardon.   The  parties^ 
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in  fact,  who  support  the  war,  as  a  necessity,  are  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  and  his  responsible  advisers,  the  colonists,  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionary  body ;  backed,  ai  present,  by  nearly 
half  the  Natives.  Those  who  condemn  the  war  are  the  Maori 
King  and  Land  Lei^ae  Natives,  allied  with  intemperate 
visionaries  like  Archdeacon  Hadfield  and  Bishop  Abraham, 
and  with  our  old  Church  Missionary  party  —  that  party 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
brought  such  scandal  on  the  Church  some  years  ago  in  New 
Zealand^  by  their  strange  dealings  with  the  Natives  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  huge  glebes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 


The  Value  of  Emigration  Fields  and  Colonies,  and  their 
Vital  Importance  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Taking  this  wider  view  of  the  Taranaki  war,  I  shall  beg  leaye 
to  premise  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  it  with  a  few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  points  which  are  generally  overlooked 
when  colonies  and  colonists  are  glanced  at  in  the  Mother 
Country,  but  which,  I  think,  are  worthy  of  our  attention  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
now  soliciting  our  consideration. 

In  the  discussions  which  the  Taranaki  war  has  provoked  in 
Parliament  and  the  Press,  it  seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  been 
thought  that  ^*  New  Zealand  and  her  troubles "  are  matters 
affecting  only  her  Settlers,  or  matters  in  which  the  Mother  Country 
had  little  no  real  interest  at  stake.  A  moment's  consideration, 
however,  will,  I  think,  show  us  that  those  who  take  this  nairow 
view  of  the  subject  take  a  wrong  view  of  it ;  and  will  convince  ns 
that  England  has  as  much  to  gain  by  the  peaceful  progress  of  a 
young  colony  like  New  Zealand  as  New  Zealand  herself. 

Nothing,  I  take  it,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  possession  of 
good  emigration  fields  is  one  of  the  great  vital  requirements  of  a 
country  like  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  area  is  so  small  and 
the  people  so  many  that  already  there  are  no  fewer  than  250 
human  beings  to  be  counted  for  every  square  nule ;  and  where 
there  is  a  struggling,  restless,  enteiprising  population  increasing 
at  the  formidable  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls 
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a  year.  In  the  last  forty  years,  five  millions  of  people,  one-sixth 
of  our  present  population,  have  sailed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  great  emigration  fields  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Australasia.  The  national  convulsions,  the  social  earthquakes, 
which  our  little  islands  have  escaped  by  the  safe  seaward  flow  of 
this  their  "  population-larva  "  defy  all  computation.  If  these  flye 
millions  of  emigrants,  and  their  increase  some  millions  more,  had 
been  caged  up  in  our  narrow  streets  and  fields,  increasing  a 
thousandfold  the  numbers  of  our  destitute  and  our  desperate,  who 
will  assert  that  England  would  now  have  been  England,  that  the 
Guelphs  would  have  been  at  St.  James's,  the  Bussells  at  Wobum, 
the  Stanleys  at  Knowsley,  the  Fundholder  anywhere  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  that  our  broad  emigration  fields,  our  great 
national  safety-valves,  may  have  spared  us  a  revolution— emigra- 
tion fields  and  emigrants  have  saved  us  millions  in  crime  taxes 
and  pauper  taxes,  while  they  have  doubled,  perhaps  quadrupled, 
both  our  home  and  our  foreign  trade.  Two-thirds  of  this  vast 
exodus  of  five  millions  of  people  have  been  poor  people,  people  of 
the  order  of  labour ;  and  had  this  mass  of  half-fed  working-men, 
this  mass  of  possible  paupers,  remained  here  festering,  increas- 
ing, accumulating,  England  might  have  exhibited  a  dozen  gaols, 
a  dozen  pauper  preserves,  where  she  now  exhibits  one.  As  to 
the  vast  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  created  by  emigrants  and 
colonists,  we  have  to  recollect  that  both  the  power  of  consumption 
and  the  power  of  production  in  a  working  man  is  wonderfully 
increased  when  he  gets  to  a  colony.  Where  he  buys  1/.  worth 
of  our  industrial  productions,  and  produces  1/.  worth  of  our 
industrial  exports,  while  he  remains  a  pauper,  or  a  possible 
pauper,  in  England,  he  may  buy  lOZ.  worth  of  our  industrial 
productions,  and  produce  lOZ.  worth  of  the  raw  produce  for  our 
industrial  exports,  when  he  gets  to  the  richly-paid,  free-living, 
labour-fields  of  a  young  colony.  And  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this 
pregnant  &ct  that  the  few  millions  of  people,  the  emigrants  and 
the  descendants  of  emigrants,  who  constitute  the  pioneer  colonist 
populations  of  our  American,  African,  Australian,  and  New  Zea- 
land emigration  fields,  now  buy  of  the  mother  country  British 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  some  thirty  millions  sterling  per 
annum ;  and  already  send  us,  mere  infant  communities  as  many 
of  them  are,  bullion,  and  raw  materials  for  our  manTi&ctures 
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(mateiiaLs,  wanting  wbicb,  many  of  onr  manufactories  would 
close  to-morrow)  to  the  value  of  full  twenty  millions  sterling 
per  annum;  while,  outward  and  homeward,  they  probably  employ 
and  sustain  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  of  our  mercantile 
marine.* 

It  may  be  that  England  has  gained  her  greatest  glories  on  her 
battle-fields — but  she  has  gained  her  greatest  profits  by  her 
emigration-fields ;  and  of  these  rich  homes  for  her  surplus  poor, 
of  these  colonial  mines  from  which  she  draws  so  regal  an  annual 
tribute,  of  these  thriving  but  sometimes  ailing  children  of  her 
body.  New  Zealand  is  the  one  which  offers  best  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future,  and  the  one  which  most  demands  her  present 
care. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  recapitulatory  glance  at  our  young 
^  Britain  of  the  South."  In  extent  of  area  she  is  the  equal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  climate  and  fertility,  the  superior.  On 
the  opening  of  the  inevitable  Panama  route,  she  will  be  placed 
within  nearly  a  month's  reach  of  London,  and  will  stand 
almost  as  near  to  us  as  Scotland  did  to  Cornwall  a  century  ago. 
After  battling  her  way  through  an  iliad  of  disasters,  occasioned  by 
early  missionary  misgovemment,  and  by  the  sentimental  petting 
of  her  missionary  natives,  we  find  her,  in  the  twelfthf  year 
of  her  colonisation,  counting  a  population  of  80,000  of  the 
flower  of  British  emigrants,  who  abready  have  a  public  revenue  of 
500,000Z.,  an  annual  export  and  import  trade  of  the  value  of 
nearly  three  millions  sterling,  and  flocks  and  herds  counting 
nearly  three  millions  of  heads ;  while  in  population,  in  revenue, 
in  trade,  in  agriculture,  the  young  colony  is  exhibiting  a  ratio  of 
annual  progress  and  increase  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  Such  a  country,  both  in  respect  to  her  intrinsic  natural 
advantages,  and  to  her  position  as  one  of  the  group  of  England's 
noble  colonies,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  Downing  Street  as  the 
mere  waif  or  chattel  either  of  the  handful  of  semi-savages  whose 
ancestral  canoes  happened  to  drift  on  her  coasts,  or  of  the  few 
thousands  of  emigrants,  good  as  they  may  be,  who  happen  to  have 
been  the  first  to  land  on  her  shores.  New  Zealand  is  the  property 
of  the  British  nation,  the  noble  inheritance  and  broad  landed 

*  See  table  and  remarks,  pages  340  to  843.    t  ^^  remarks,  page  182. 
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estate  of  the  thirty  millions  of  people  pent  np  within  the  limits 
of  these  narrow  isles :  the  affiadrs  of  her  pioneering  handfal  of 
hardy  Settlers  deserve  as  mnch  attention  from  the  Mother 
Comitiy  as  the  affidrs  of  the  people  of  Middlesex — nay,  perhaps 
more,  for  New  Zealand  is  weak,  while  Middlesex  is  strong — and 
rightly  regarded,  both  in  respect  to  what  she  is  and  to  what  she 
may  become.  New  Zealand  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire  as  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  or  Wales,  or 
Yorkshire,  or  Kent. 


Colonisation  and'  Aboriginal  Eaoss,  and  ths  T&batmsnt  or 
THB  Natiys  Eace  IN  New  Zsaland. 

Again,  if  we  wonld. arrive  at  a  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  snbject  before  us,  there  is  another  point 
to  be  mentioned  ere  we  proceed  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion of  the  Taranaki  war — a  point  on  which  some  miscon- 
ception exists  in  England,  and  on  which  many  excellent 
people,  here,  require  to  be  disabused.  The  rapid  decay,  or  total 
extinction  of  whole  tribes  of  the  Bed  Indian  in  North  America, 
the  utter  disappearance  of  every  human  being  of  the  black  race 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  coupled  as  these  &cts  are  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  partly  attributable  to  the  aggressions  or  to  the  fatal 
gifts  of  the  white  man,  have  natundly  made  every  aboriginal 
race  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  Mother  Country  ; 
and  when  this  race  happens  to  be  one  of  superior  intelligence, 
like  the  Maori,  popular  feeling  in  its  favour  is  apt  to  take  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  maudlin  sentimentality,  and  to  regard  the 
Native  as  the  poor  oppressed  savage,  poisoned  by  rum,  and  robbed 
of  his  lands,  by  the  sordid  and  selfish  Settler.  It  is  true  that  the 
Indians  of  America,  and,  to  some  small  extent,  the  Aborigines  of 
AustnJia,  have  suffered  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man — 
but  it  is  equally  true  that,  even  here,  the  Natives  have  not  been 
the  unoffending  innocents  their  advocates  would  have  us  believe. 
Even  here,  too,  the  Aborigines  have  received  from  the  Settler,  or 
have  been  offered,  many  great  gifts  of  civilisation ;  while  looldng 
at  the  ferocious  tribal  wars  they  were  ever  waging  with  each  other, 
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and  which  colonisation  all  bnt  stopped,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  extinction  or  degradation  of  the  Aborigines 
of  America  and  Australia  be  not  less  attributable  to  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  than  to  the  delay  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
man. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  the  dealings  of  Emropeans 
with  savage  races  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  New  Zealand, 
at  least,  they  have  been  treated  with  ample  justice  and  consider* 
ation — nay,  too  often  with  hyper-refined  tenderness  and  atten- 
tion— and  most  assnredly  if  either  race  in  New  Zealand  had  to 
complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  mutual  mlers  it  would 
not  be  the  Maori  but  the  Colonist,  Though  by  virtue  of  our 
great  Circumnavigator's  discovery  and  surveys ;  though  by  virtue 
of  that  great  unwritten  law  which  declares  that  the  earth  is 
God's  gift  to  man,  and  that  a  handful  of  savages  shall  nowhere 
lock  up  millions  of  acres  of  a  wild  garden  wherein  they  pluck 
no  fruit,  a  body  of  hard-working,  half-starved  Englishmen  had  a 
right  to  plant  their  littie  Settlements  in  New  Zealand,  and  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  immense  unused  wilderness  for  the  plough, 
yet  they  did  not  do  this.  Guided,  guided  wrongly,  as  I  think, 
by  the  missionary  councillors  of  both  races,  they  solemnly  agreed, 
almost  ere  they  set  foot  ashore,  to  recognise  that  every  inch  of 
a  country  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  belonged,  vir- 
tually and  legally  belonged,  to  a  handful  of  savages,  not  more 
numerous  than  our  gipsy  race,  who  happened  to  be  bom  there ; 
and  by  the  '^  Treaty  of  Waitangi "  pledged  themselves  to  use  no 
single  acre  of  the  vast  untrodden  territory  before  them  except  such 
as  the  Native  from  time  to  time  should  feel  disposed  to  part  with, 
and  should  elect  to  sell.  This  agreement  has  been  scrupulously 
observed  for  twenty  years :  every  acre  which  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  British  settiers  own  or  cultivate  in  New 
Zealand  to  this  day  has  been  openly,  fully,  and  fairly  pur- 
chased of  the  natives  by  the  Government ;  (1)  and  though  the 
dif&culty  of  thus  acquiring  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  unused 
millions  of  acres  of  the  North  Island  has  long  pressed  heavily 
on  the  northern  colonists,  and  sadly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
country,  not  the  slightest  intention  or  even  wish  has  ever  been 
expressed  either  by  the  Colonial  Government,  or  by  any  body  of 
the  colonists,  (2)  to  depart  either  from  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
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their  missionary-made  agreement  of  Waitangi — mijost  to  them  as 
that  agreement  was.  Now,  as  ever,  the  natives  are  told  *^  jonrs 
is  the  land  to  sell,  ours  to  buy ;"  and  the  very  war  now  raging  at 
Taranaki  arises  partly  from  the  gross  attempt  of  one  chief  to 
prevent  another  from  selling  to  the  Government  certain  lands 
of  his  own  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  the  Qovemment 
in  regular  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi. 

Thus,  in  the  great  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  wild  land,  the 
Maori  race  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  an  oppressed  race,  and 
a  &r  wider  and  more  liberal  construction  has  practically 
been  given  to ,  their  '*  rights  "  than  would  probably  have  been 
given  to  the  "  rights "  of  any  renmant  of  a  whiie  race  found 
dwelling  in  a  similar  position  in  an  unused  wilderness. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  the  Land  that  the 
European  has  dealt  fedrly  and  kindly  with  the  Native. 
Hospitals  have  been  erected  for  his  bodily  ailments,  and 
a  large  and  costly  missionary  establishment  is  maintained 
for  his  special  spiritual  benefit  and  education.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  he  lived  in  continual  terror  of  the 
bloody  assaults  of  his  next  Pah  neighbours,  and  any  day  might 
see  his  women,  slaves,  and  children,  brained  before  his  fetce,  and 
cooked  and  eaten  at  his  door — now,  his  life  and  property  are  as 
secure  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  Southwark.  Found  covered  with 
mats,  and  feeding  on  dog-fish  and  wild  roots,  he  is  now,  com- 
paratively, a  well-clothed  man,  daily  eating  his  fill  firom  a 
well-stored,  larder,  and  possessed  of  property  acquired  from 
the  Colonist  which  has  made  him  the  richest  savage  in  the 
world.  Thongh  owing  so  much  to  the  security  afforded  him  by 
the  introduction  of  civilized  institutions,  he  has  never  been 
compelled  to  bow  to  them,  but  has  ever,  since  the  coming  of  the 
Colonist,  enjoyed  at^  once  the  freedom  afforded  him  by  his  semi- 
savage  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  security  afforded  him  by 
British  law.  Despite  the  brutal  ferocities  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  WaSran  and  elsewhere ;  despite  the  knowledge  that  his  mis- 
sionary conversion  is  a  mere  pharasaical  mask,  and  that 
there  is  no  word  in  his  language  approximating  even  to  the 
meaning  of  '<  gratitude,"  the  colonists,  as  a  body,  do  not 
wish  him  ill.  (3)   They  say,  as  I  have  said  for  myself  that  they 
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recognise  in  him  many  nsefdl  qualities,  and  believe  that  if  he 
can  only  be  preserved  for  a  few  more  years  he  may  end  by 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  of  our  little  S£ate. 

In  short,  every  man  who  knows  New  Zealand  and  the  New 
Zealanders,  knows  that  the  Maori  has  always  been  more  cared 
for  and  regarded  than  the  Settler,  and  that  he  has  often  been 
fondled,  and  patted,  and  petted,  and  spoiled.  The  crass  cry 
that  he  is  the  "  poor,  prayerful  black  man,  cheated  out  of  his 
lands,  and  hunted  to  death  by  the  white,"  may  be  uttered  by . 
Mr.  Adderley,  and  echoed  by  the  senility  of  Exeter  Hall— but, 
if  I  may  employ  a  low  but  apt  word,  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to 
brush  this  little  bit  of  '*  humbug  "  aside,  and  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  Maori  is  no  objeqt  for  pity  or  compassion ;  and  I 
shall  further  ask  the  reader  to  support  me  in  my  assertion  that 
in  this  murderous  outbreak  at  New  Plymouth  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  England  are  due  rather  to  the  handful  of  pioneer 
Colonists  who  are  risking,  and  who  are  losing,  life  and  fortune  in 
their  struggle  to  maintain  possession  of  a  Land  they  are  holding 
for  the  nation,  than  to  the  native  race — ^the  native  race  who  pro- 
voked the  quarrel,  who  commenced  it  with  murders  worthy  of 
their  most  ferocious  days,  and  who  as  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
have  returned  us  only  evil  for  good. 


Causxs  of  thx  Outb&eas. 


The  disturbances  at  Taranaki  are  attributable  to  a  combination 
of  four  causes,  namely — 1st.  The  "  King  movement." — 2nd.  The 
long-cherished  determination  of  William  King  to  keep  for  him- 
self the  whole  of  the  Waitara  district,  intact. — 8rd.  The  braggart 
desire  of  the  younger  men  to  try  a  fall  with  the  whites,  and  to 
make  plunder. — 4th.  The  strong,  innate,  wanton  love  of  fighting, 
and  the  weasel-like  appetite  for  blood,  peculiar  to  the  whole 
Maori  race. 

The  ^<  King  movement,*'  has  unquestionably  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  probably 
exercised  as  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  present  state 
of  things  as  the  whole  of  the  other  causes  combined.  The  King 
Movement  is  a  popular  phrase  used  to  designate  an  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  certain  disaffected  tribes  to  erect  in  New  Zealand 
in  opposition  to,  or  independent  of,  British  rule,  a  separate 
native  State  to  be  governed  by  an  elected  native  king.  The  first 
indications  of  some  such  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Natives, 
were  virtually  manifested  among  the  Cook's  Straits  and  Taranaki 
tribes  at  the  native  meeting,  described  at  page  501,  in  1854. 
This  was  followed  by  another  meeting  held  by  the  Tanpo 
natives  in  1856 ;  this  was  followed  by  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Waikatoes  in  1858,  when  old  Potatau  (4)  was  proclaimed 
King;  and  at  the  present  time,  comiting  secret  sympa- 
thisers and  open  and  avowed  supporters,  the  Land-League  and 
King  Movement  party  numbers,  probably,  nearly  two-thirda 
of  the  Natives,  or  some  15,000  fighting  men. 

The  motives  which  led  the  natives  to  originate  or  to  support  the 
Eong  Movement,  and  the  objects  they  expect  to  attain  by  it,  are 
various.  A  fow  of  the  more  friendly  chiefs  may  possibly  have 
joined  it  in  the  hope  that  a  powerful  native  ruler  residing  on  the 
spot  and  promptly  administrating  a  rude  form  of  government, 
based  partly  on  native  customs,  partly  on  British  laws,  would  be 
better  able  to  suppress  the  tribal  disorders  of  their  own  people 
than  a  distant  Queen,  acting  through  a  Governor,  influenced  or 
directed  by  a  Legislative  Assembly  composed  exclusively  of 
white  men.  Others,  needy  designing  men,  have  joined  the 
Movement  in  the  hope  that  in  its  progress  or  consummation  it 
would  offer  them  opportunities  of  obtaining  influence  or  repair- 
ing fortune,  and  have  supported  it  much  as  a  ragged  socialist 
or  a  starving  democrat  would  support  a  scheme  for  the  partition 
of  property  or  a  plot  for  a  revolution.  Others,  restless  spirits, 
loving  war  rather  than  peace,  and  fondly  regarding  the  good  old 
times  of  blood  and  plunder,  have  joined  the  Movement  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  it  might  gratify  them  with  a  campaign  or 
two ;  while  others,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  who  would  set 
up  this  Maori  kingling  and  range  themselves  under  his  banners, 
have  been  prompted  to  take  the  side  they  have  done  partly  through 
contemptuous  dislike,  and  partly  through  fear  and  jealousy,  of  the 
white  man.  After  half  a  century's  intercourse  between  the  races, 
after  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  white  man's  sacred  observ- 
ance of  his  oath,  after  the  wealth  and  comfort  and  security  which 
he  haS'  brought  the  black,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
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latter  motive  I  have  mentioned  here  conld  never  have  influenced 
the  Maori  in  taking  any  course  which  he  might  adopt,  and  tiiat 
he  would  have  regarded  the  Colonist,  not  with  suspicion  as  a 
needy  interloper,  but  with  trust  and  affection  as  a  tried  friend. 
But,  as  before  observed,  there  is  no  word  in  the  language  of 
these  people  approximating  even  to  the  meaning  of  gratitude : 
suspicious  and  designing  savages  they  have  ever  been,  and  for 
the  most  part,  godly  as  they  may  be,  suspicious  and  designing 
savages  they  still  remain.     They  like  a  few  of  us  to  trade  with, 
and  to  sell  them  guns,  and  groceries,  and  blankets,  and  tobacco 
— ^but  they  want  only  a  few  of  us.     They  would  have  a  few 
thousands  of  us  to  live  with  them  on  sufferance  as  expert  traders 
and  tailors,  ministering  to  their  bodily  wants:    an   emigrant 
ship    a    year    is    quite    as    much  as  they  care  to  see ;    and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  arrival  of  people  in  Auck- 
land  during  the  last    year  or  two,  under  the  '^  free   grant " 
regulations  of  that  province,  has  much  alarmed  them,  and  led  to 
the  belief  that  if  something  were  not  soon  done  to  check  this 
influx  of  the  Whites  the  Maori  race  would  soon  be  so  outnum- 
bered as  to  be  trodden  underfoot  or  lost.     Intelligent  as  they 
are  in  many  things,  and  able  to  quote  Scripture  for  almost  every 
evil  deed  they  do,  they  have  no  idea  of  colonisation  and  its  neces- 
sities, no  idea  of  the  vast  development  and  expansion  given  to  a 
young  country  by  agriculture,  by  arts,  by  trade.     Were  their 
oldest    missionary  to    tell    them    that    New   Zealand,  under 
the  plough,  would  support  ten  millions  of  each  race,  or  t^isenty 
millions  of  a  partially  amalgamated  race  in  easy  plenty,  and 
that  such  race  might  become  masters  of  the  South  Pacific,  they 
would  call  him  a  fool  and  a  liar  to  his  face  ;  and  would  remind 
him — ^yes,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  them — that  just  as  the 
White  man's  rat  had  destroyed  the  Native  rat,  so  would  the 
White  man,  when  he  was  strong  enough,  destroy  the  Native. 

In  the  various  views,  too,  which  they  have  taken  as  to  the 
desirability  of  setting  up  some  native  King,  and  as  to  the  objects 
to  be  attained  thereby,  they  have  been  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  two  widely  different  quarters — I  allude  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Party,  and  to  a  body  of  men  forming  a  somewhat 
low  and  obscure  portion  of  oilr  little  community  whom  we  call 
"  Pakeha  Maories"(5) — encouraged  indirectly,  perhaps,  and  uii« 
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wittingly,  by  the  former ;  but,  directly,  and  of  design,  by  the  latter. 
I  trust  that  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  advantages 
which  the  large  missionary  establishments  in  New  Zealand  have 
conferred  on  both  races.  They  have  tended  to  popularise  the 
country  as  an  emigration  field,  and  have  thus  brought  us  capital 
and  labour ;  they  have  bettered  our  markets,  extended  educa- 
tion, improved  trade,  and  multiplied  exports  and  converts; 
and  though  our  missionary  establishments  count  among  their 
members  pious  firebrands  like  Archdeacon  Hadfield — who  if  he 
pursued  his  pamphleteering  among  our  American  cousins, 
would  soon  be  translated  to  anoUier  sphere — I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  one  of  them  suppressed  or  reduced,  and  would 
indeed  vote  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  to  every  mission 
station  from  north  to  south.  But,  though  I  say  this,  I  say  and 
assert  that  in  all  missionary  teaching,  in  all  missionary  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  there  runs  a  vein  of  flattery  of  the  Black 
man,  a  vein  of  depreciation  of  the  White.  Charmed  by  his 
ready  conversion,  by  his  docility  in  chapel,  his  fervency  in 
prayer,  the  missionaries  have  so  bepraised  the  Maori  that 
his  inherent  good  opinion  of  himself  has  been  enhanced 
to  a  degree  that  has  made  him  believe  his  own  to  be  the 
superior  race.  Not,  perhaps,  a  race  which  could  make  a  coat, 
or  play  the  fiddle,  or  build  a  ship,  so  well  as  the  Pakeha ;  but, 
a  race  which  could  pray  and  fight  better — ^a  race  which  might 
fedrly  aspire  to  rule  the  State,  and  to  give  the  White  man  laws 
instead  of  taking  them  from  him ;  and  I  think  no  one  who  has 
any  practical  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  have  long  sub- 
sisted between  Missionaries  and  Natives  would  deny  that 
missionaiy  teaching  and  training  has  done  quite  as  much  to 
make  the  Maori  aspire  to  place  on  earth  as  to  peace  in  heaven.(6) 
The  '*  Pakeha  Maories,"  if  they  have  not  exercised  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  the  Natives  in  bringing  about  the  King 
Movement  than  the  Missionaries,  have  exercised  a  lax  more  direct 
influence,  and  have  been  actuated,  not  as  Missionaries  generally 
have,  by  an  erroneous  but  philanthropic  and  disinterested  view  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  capabilities  of  the  Maori  race,  but  by  a 
base  and  sordid  desire  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  Natives,  and  to 
benefit  themselves.  The  class  of  Settlers  of  w]|ich  these  men  are 
composed  has  been  described  at  page  141.     It  is  not  for  a 
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moment  meant  to  be  asserted  tliat  all  of  them,  or  even  the  minority 
of  them,  are  rebellions  reprobates  who  deserve  the  halter ;  for 
among  their  numbers  there  are  many,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  are 
personally  known  to  me,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education,  or 
respectable  working  men,  who  by  the  example  they  have  set  the 
Native  and  the  truths  they  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him 
deserve  at  once  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  pioneer  Colonists, 
and  among  the  most  practical  and  benevolent  of  our  Mission- 
aries. But  here  and  there  in  the  Waikato,  and  Taupo,  and  East 
coast  country,  there  will  be  found  settled  down  among  the 
Natives  some  escaped  convict,  or  deserter,  or  runaway  whaler 
or  other  low  adventurer,  who  has  probably  taken  one  or  two 
petty  chief's  daughters  for  concubines,  and  who  in  language, 
habits,  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  save  the  colour  of  his  skin, 
has  become  almost  a  Native,  and  who  is  a  Pakeha  Maori  of 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  type.  A  man  of  this  description 
has  long  exercised  great  influence  in  the  village  where  he  has 
dwelt  for  years.  Having  a  good  idiomatic  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  has  often  acted  as  interpreter  between  his  tribe  and 
their  European  visitors  :  he  has  repaired  their  guns,  stored  their 
powder,  taught  them  cartridge-making,  improved  their  huts,  sown 
their  wheat,  doctored  their  cattle,  strengthened  their  fortifica- 
tions, sat  in  their  every  council,  and  next  to  the  leading  chief 
has  often  been  the  "  great  man  "  of  the  Settlement.  Such  a  man 
has  ever  beheld  the  advance  of  colonisation  with  dismay.  He 
feels  imeasy  at  the  approach  of  law  and  order :  the  magistrate 
was  never  a  friend  of  his  ;  early  reminiscences  of  the  cat  and 
the  handcuff  disturb  his  sleep ;  and  even  if  the  approaching 
township  of  the  Colonist  should  not  lessen  his  personal  security 
it  would  lessen  or  destroy  his  personal  influence — for  he  knows 
that  if  this  new  township  be  once  planted  near  him  he  will  no 
longer  be  the  one  "  white  man  "  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
one  white  man  among  a  thousand ;  and  he  knows  that  among 
the  thousand  there  will  be  hundreds  who  would  mock  at  his 
pretensions,  and  who  might  soon  wrest  &om  his  rude  hands 
the  leadership  of  the  Natives  and  the  direction  of  their 
al&drs.  Men  of  this  stamp  have  been  secret  but  powerful 
promoters  of  tl^p  King  Movement — for  the  King  Movement 
j^  .but    another    name    for    the    Anti-land-selling    League, 
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and  if  no  land  were  sold,  no  new  Settlements  could  be  planted 
and  no  danger  incurred  of  our  Pakeha-Maori  losing  lus  security 
or  power.  Indeed,  under  a  native  king,  Pakeha-Maoris  might 
become  rude  ministers  of  government,  and  aspire  to  the  highest 
seats  in  Maori  feasts  and  councils  held  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Men  of  this  stamp  are  supposed  even  to  have  dared  the  halter 
by  joining  the  rebels  at  Taranaki :  a  white  man  was  certainly  seen 
directing  the  rebel  ranks  in  one  of  the  fights  at  Wataira,  and 
both  in  Keke's  war  and  in  this  present  revolt  at  Taranaki  many 
of  the  dispositions  of  our  troops,  many  of  our  plans  of  attack, 
have  been  met  by  the  Natives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  either  that  treachery  has  been  at  work,  or  that  the 
rebels  have  been  secretly  directed  in  their  operations  by  some 
higher  intelligence  than  their  own. 

As  before  observed,  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
Natives  to  originate  or  to  join  the  King  Movement,  and  the 
objects  they  hope  to  gain  by  it,  are  many  and  various ;  and  the 
course  they  may  have  intended  to  pursue,  the  succession  of  steps 
they  may  have  intended  to  take,  to  bring  about  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  wishes  are  matters  on  which  we  are  very  imper- 
fectly informed,  and  on  which,  probably,  there  has  been  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  themselves  (7).  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  differences  among  them  in  regard  to  their  motives 
for  joining  the  Movement,  or  in  regard  to  the  results 
they  looked  to,  or  in  regard  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pur- 
sued to  attain  such  results,  there  has  been  one  thing  on  which 
they  have  been  unanimous,  and  that  has  been  a  deiermincUion  to 
geU  no  more  land  themselves,  and  to  dissuade,  or  to  prevent,  any 
other  natives  from  doing  the  same.  The  refusal  to  sell  land  they 
have  regarded  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  new  political 
creed  ;  and  the  "  King  "  is  so  small  a  point  compared  with  the 
"  Land,"  that  I  should  have  described  the  new  Movement  not  as 
the  King  Movement,  aiming  among  other  things  at  retaining 
the  land,  but  as  ihe  Anti  Land-seUing-league  Movement, 
aiming,  among  other  things,  at  securing  a  leader  in  the  person 
of  a  King.  Hence,  we  see  the  connexion  between  the  King 
Movement  and  the  Taranaki  Eevolt — both  are  Movements  taken 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land — and  every  one  who  has  read 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Buddie's  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  King  Move- 
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ment,  and  who  knows  William  King  and  the  A  B  C  of  Maori 
tactics,  knows  that  neither  William  King  nor  his  murderous 
allies  from  the  south  (8)  would  ever  have  ventured  to  brave  such  a 
force  as  has  been  assembled  against  them,  had  thej  not  the  as* 
surance,  despite  the  farce  at  Kohimarama  (9),  that  thej  pos- 
sessed the  warm  sympathy  of  nine-tenths  of  the  King  Movement 
party,  and  that,  if  they  came  to  be  hard  pressed,  and  if  the 
selfish  readiness  to  shout  with  what  seemed  the  strongest  party 
did  not  outweigh  even  the  King  Movement  feeling,  there  were 
six  or  seven  thousand  natives  within  three  or  four  days' 
march  of  their  frontiers  who  would  gladly  come  if  beckoned 
to,  and  help  them  to  sack  New  Plymouth,  and  drive  the  red- 
coats into  the  sea. 

The  other  and  minor  causes  of  the  Taronaki  war,  enume- 
rated at  page  444,  require  but  brief  mention.  William  King  has 
long  boasted  that  he  would  suffer  no  white  man  to  plough 
up  a  single  acre  of  the  magnificent  wilderness  of  the  Waitara, 
where,  dog  in  the  manger,  he  snarls  over  what  he  cannot  use. 
He,  and  his  rights  and  titles  to  another  man's  land,  and  the 
gross  injustice  of  his  quarrel,  will  be  described  hereafter  :  he  is 
one  of  those  stolid  savages  of  the  old  school  who  compare  the 
white  man  to  the  white  man's  rat,  and  the  King  Movement 
of  his  powerful  Waikato  and  Taupo  neighbours  has  now 
emboldened  him  to  try  conclusions  with  the  bayonet,  and  to 
defy  the  Queen. 

A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  the  hot  blood,  of  the 
Maori  race,  to  try  a  fall  with  the  European,  and  see  who  is 
the  best  man,  has  long  been  evident  to  all  who  have  listened 
to  him  in  his  War^,  or  heard  him  bragging  round  the  fire  of  the 
bivouac.  He  has  heard  the  old  men  boast  of  their  great  deeds 
of  war,  of  the  plunder  they  made,  of  the  slaves  and  slave  girls 
they  led  home — the  booty  and  the  beauty.  He  is  sick  of  driving 
pigs  and  catching  eels,  and  he,  too,  would  become  a  warrior  and 
show  his  women  that  these  pale-faced  Pakehas,  these  be-ringed 
tailors  and  traders  who  dazzle  her  so-  much,  have  no  stuff  of 
manhood  in  them — that  he,  the  Maori,  can  kill  and  eat  them, 
and  teach  the  glittering  asses  the  ofk-read  but  little  heeded 
lesson  that  he  who  has  the  best  iron,  and  the  soul  to  use  it, 
can  always  have  the  most  gold. 
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The  wanton  love  of  fighting,  and  the  weasel-like  appetite  for 
blood,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  another  of  the  minor 
causes  of  the  outbreak  at  Taranaki,  have  long  been,  and  still  are, 
marked  characteristics  of  the  whole  Maori  race.  If  I  had  cared 
to  have  filled  my  pages  with  the  record  of  a  tithe  of  the 
ferocious  massacres  and  bloody  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  natives 
dm*ing  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  my  readers  would  have 
sickened  at  the  tale.  I  do  not  say  the  Maori  is  so  bad  now 
as  he  was  once — but,  looking  at  the  part  he  played  in  Heke's 
rebellion,  looking  at  the  Wairau  and  Wanganui  massacres,  looking 
at  the  brutal  murders  of  our  boys  and  unoffending  settlers  with 
which  he  inaugurated  his  revolt  at  Taranaki,  I  say,  that  despite 
his  baptism,  he  is  still,  even  yet,  the  turbulent  and  blood-thirsty 
savage ;  and  I  would  stake  my  existence  on  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  among  William  King's  rebel  bands  at  Waitara, 
there  are  numbers  who  care  nothing  for  King  Movement  or 
Land-Movement,  but  who  are  there  wholly  and  solely  through 
lust  of  plunder  and  thorough  wanton  love  of  blood* 


HiSTOBT  OF  THE  NoATIAWA    TbIBB  AND    WlLLIAM    KiNO :     THB 

New  Pltmouth  Land  Question,  and   Kinq's   pretensions 

TO    THE  WaITABA. 

The  Taranaki  war,  as  before  observed,  has  been  caused, 
mainly,  by  the  native  King  movement ;  and  the  real  question 
to  be  fought  out  at  Waitara  is  not  whether  the  Queen  or 
William  King  shall  possess  a  miserable  patch  of  land  there,  but 
whether  Victoria  the  First  or  Potatau  the  Second  shall  be  the 
sovereign  of  New  Zealand ;  and  whether  our  young  Britain  of 
the  South  shall  be  retained  as  a  British  colony  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  emigrants,  or  be  abandoned  to  Exeter 
Hall  and  locked  up  as  a  missionary  preserve. 

Nevertheless,  as  William  King's  apologists,  Archdeacon  Had- 
field  and  Mr.  Fox  (10),  passing  over  their  client's  secret  connec- 
tion with  the  King  Movement  party,  have  chosen,  in  those  intem- 
perate pamphlets  of  theirs  sent  home  and  circulated  so  hurriedly 
in  En^^land  with  a  view  of  prejudging  the  case,  to  represent  the 
Taranaki  war  as  one  provoked  by  mere  heal  causes,  and  to  picture 
their  convert  as  the  poor,  prayerful  chief,  anxious  only  to  pre- 
serve the  little  fields  of  his  people  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
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Settler,  I  will,  here,  narrow  the  questioii  bo  ae  to  suit  the  Mis- 
sionary's and  the  Lawyer's  conyenience ;  and,  sketching  the  history 
of  William  King  and  his  tribe,  will  ask  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  have  seen  these  pamphlets,  to  say  whether  the  writers  have 
given  us  a  portrait  or  a  caricature  of  their  client ;  and  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  Taranaki  war,  regarded  even  as  a  war 
springing  from  a  mere  local  quarrel,  is  not  a  war  which  William 
King  has  deliberately  and  wantonly  provoked. 

Bangitak^,  alias  Whiti,  alias  Wiremu  Kingi,  alias  William 
King,   is  one   of    the  chiefis  of  the   Ngatiawa  tribe.      These 
people  originally  dwelt  in  the  district  watered  by  the  rivers 
Waitara  and  Waiongona,  and  their  two  chief  strongholds  were 
Pukerangiora   on    the    former    stream,  Ngapuketuru    on    the 
latter.       Some   time  previous   to  the    year    1833,   a    fishing 
canoe  of    the  Waikatoes,    a    tribe   dwelling   a  little  to   the 
north  of  them,  was   driven   ashore  near    Waitara,   when  the 
wrecked  crew  were   cruelly  killed  and  eaten.     In  revenge  for 
this,  the  Waikatoes,  led  by  their  great  chief,  Te  Where  Whero, 
soon  afterwards  made  a  fell  swoop  on  the  Ngatiawa ;  stormed 
their  fortress   at  Pukerangiora,    pitched   over  the   clif^  toma- 
hawked,  and  slew  some   eleven   hundred   men,   women,   and 
children,  picked  out  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  likely 
prisoners  for  slaves,  devoured  the  test,  and  then  followed  up  the 
fugitives  to  Muturoa,  a  stronghold  lying  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south,   to  which  they  had  fled.      Here,   the  remnant  of  the 
Ngatiawa,  under  the  generalship  of  an  old  whaler  (11),  who  had 
married  a  Ngatiawa  beauty,  made  a  better  fight  of  it — but  at 
last,  partly  in  despair  of  being  able  to  hold  out,  partly  in 
despair  of  ever  finding  the  country  a  safe  residence  again  now 
that  they  had  received  such  a  terrible  but  provoked  first  chas- 
tisement from    their  Waikato  neighbours,  they  determined  to 
abandon  the  district  and  seek  a  new  locaticm  to  the  south. 
Accordingly,  they  made  a  clever  night  escape,  when  the  Wai- 
katoes, satisfied  with  the  blood  they  had  got,  and  the  new  terri- 
tory they  had  conquered,  drew  off  their  forces  and  returned  home 
in  triumph  with  their  Ngatiawa  plunder  and  their  Ngatiawa  slaves. 

Before  this  Waikato  storm  actually  burst  on  them,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  the  more  timid  or  far-sighted  of  the  Ngatiawa  seem 
to  have  fancied  that  there  was  danger  brewing  in  the  Waikato 
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sky  ;  and  as  thej  liad  leamt  that  the  country  around  Waikanae,  in 
Cook's  Straits,  was  not  occupied  by  any  powerful  tribe,  and  as 
Waikonae,  and  Eapite,  and  Otaki,  were  becoming  considerable 
whaling  and  trading  stations,  they  resolved  to  steal  off  to  that 
neighbourhood,  and  put  three  hundred  miles  of  good  ground 
between  themselves  and  their  incensed  Waikato  neighbours, 
while  there  was  time.  William  King  was  one  of  this  wary 
section  of  the  tribe ;  and  he  had  led  a  party  of  his  followers 
down  the  coast,  and  established  himself  at  Waikanae,  some 
time  before  that  terrible  Waikato  blow,  which  he  had  pro- 
bably foreseen,  fell  on  his  people  at  Pukerangiora.  When, 
therefore,  the  fugitives  from  the  siege  of  Muturoa  made 
their  night  escape,  the  majority  of  them  naturally  (12)  turned 
their  feet  to  Waikanae,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  of  the 
more  prudent  of  their  tribe  had  already  found  a  home.  Attacked 
by  several  tribes  on  their  way,  but*  still  led  by  Barrett,  and  two  or 
three  old  whalers  and  men-of-war's  men,  they  fought  their  way 
down  the  coast,  and  eventually  reached  Waikanae,  and  there 
rested  a  while  after  the  labours  of  their  flight. 

Some  of  them  settled  at  Waikanae  with  William  King ;  others, 
disliking  the  country,  moved  across  the  Strait  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound ;  while  others,  again,  under  other  chiefs,  hired  a  vessel  to 
carry  them  to  the  Chatham  Isles,  famous  for  eels,  where  they  at 
once  gave  battle  to  the  weak  islanders,  killed  and  cooked  a 
portion  of  their  victims  on  the  spot,  reduced  the  rest  to  slavery  in 
a  week,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  by  right  of  might  (13). 

Though,  however,  the  remnant  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  thus  found 
or  seized  new  homes,  they  were  much  dispersed :  some  were  at  the 
Sugar  Loaves,  some  at  Waikanae,  some  in  the  Sound,  some 
at  the  Chathams,  some  slaves  in  Waikato;  and  when  the 
colonisation  of  the  country  commenced,  and  Colonel  Wakefield 
and  the  pioneer  Settlers  appeared  in  Cook's  Straits,  in  1840,  the 
Ngatiawa  were  found  to  be  a  poor,  reduced,  broken  people,  shun- 
ning all  mention  of  *'  Pukerangiora  "  and  "  Muturoa,"  and  still 
trembling  at  the  name  of  Te  Where  Where,  Te  Eati,  and  Waikato. 

Colonel  Wakefield  was  the  representative  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  whose  colonising  operations  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  II.  His  arrival  in  the  Tory,  with  his  staff  of 
officers,  and  his   native  interpreter,  created  a  profound  sen- 
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sation  among  the  the  Cook's  Strait  tribes.  Thej  were  naturally 
delighted  at  the  idea  that  English  Settlements  and  English  trade, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  enrich  their  feUows  in  the  north, 
were  at  last  to  start  up  in  their  own  neighbourhood ;  and  when  it 
became  known  that  Colonel  Wakefield  was  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing land  on  which  to  plant  his  little  Settlements,  and  that 
under  the  beneficent  provision  in  the  scheme  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  colonisation  one-tenthpart  of  all  land  purchased  would 
be  set  aside  as  the  unalienable  estate  of  the  natives  (14),  various 
chiefs  of  the  Cook's  Strait  tribes,  prominent  among  whom  we 
find  William  King,  eagerly  opened  negotiations  with  him  for  the 
sale  of  portions  of  their  respective  tribal  lands  lying  at  Welling- 
ton, Nelson,  Wairau,  Manawatu,  Wanganui,  and  Taranaki. 
Barrett,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  fighting  leader  of  the 
Ngatiawa,  had  taken  service  with  Colonel  Wakefield  as  a  sort  of 
assistant  interpreter,  and  he  spoke  so  highly  of  the  splendid 
Taranaki  country  from  which  the  Ngatiawa  had  been  driven 
a  few  years  before,  and  which  was  now  all  but  a  perfect  solitude, 
that  Colonel  Wakefield,  wanting  a  district  on  which  he  might 
plant  the  New  Plymouth  Settlement,  was  induced  to  receive 
proposals  from  William  King  (15),  and  the  Waikanae  natives, 
and  from  the  Besident  natives  at  Muturoa  (described  in  note  12), 
for  the  purchase  of  such  portion  of  this  their  old  unoccupied 
country,  some  70,000  acres,  including  the  Waitara,  as  lay 
between  a  certain  stream  called  the  Taniwa  and  the  islets  called 
the  Sugar  Loaves. 

Strangers  as  they  were,  and  but  slightly  informed  as  to  native 
customs.  Colonel  Wakefield  and  his  advisers,  even  when  this  land 
was  first  oflTered  them,  seem  to  have  doubted  whether  the 
Ngatiawa  tribe  had  not  lost  their  right  and  title  to  sell  any 
portion  of  the  Ngatiawa  country  through  force  of  their  conquest 
and  ejection  by  the  Waikatoes.  But  as  William  King  and  the 
Besident  Natives  contended  that  the  land  was  still  Ngatiawa  land 
because  the  Waikatoes  had  never  occupied  it.  Colonel  Wakefield 
purchased  of  them  this  block  of  70,000  acres — or,  rather,  we 
should  say,  purchased  it  so  far  as  William  King  and  the  Besi- 
dent Natives  could  sell  it ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  news  of  the 
transaction  reach  Te  Where  Where,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  Qovemor  Hobson  and  the  pioneer  Settlers  at 
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Auckland,  than  he  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  sanction 
it ;  that  Waitara  and  Waiongona,  and  Sugar  Loaves,  and  Mutoroa, 
belonged,  both  by  the  sacred  and  immemorial  right  of  conquest, 
and  by  the  Waitangi  Treaty  (16),  just  made  with  the  British 
Grovemment,  to  the  Waikatoes,  and  that  the  quibble  that  the 
land  was  not  Waikato  land  because  Waikato  had  never  cared  to 
occupy  it  was  one  worthy  of  the  pettifogging  cravens  who 
had  dared  to  make  it.  The  missionary  officials  attached  to 
Captain  Hobson's  government,  who  were  the  responsible  ex- 
ponents of  Maori  law,  declared  that  the  Waikato  right  was 
good;  and.Te  Where  Where's  thunder  was  so  loud,  his 
bands  so  numerous,  that  poor  Colonel  Wakefield  instantly 
saw  that  no  European  Settlement  would  be  safe  if  planted  at  New 
Plymouth  without  Te  Where  Whero's  consent.  William  King 
and  the  Ngatiawa,  wiKully  or  not,  had  deceived  him,  and  obtained 
his  money  under  what  had  proved  te  be  fiEJse  pretences — but  his 
desire  in  coming  to  New  Zealand  to  purchase  land  was  not,  nig- 
gardly, to  save  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  of  the  Company's 
money — it  was  to  procure  the  fullest  and  most  perfect "  right  and 
title  *'  to  the  lands  he  bought  that  he  could  procure ;  and  as  Te 
Where  Where  had  asserted  his  title  to  New  Plymouth  rather  to 
defend  the  rights  of  bis  people  than  to  extort  money  for  them, 
and  as  the  missionary  officials  counselled  Colonel  Wakefield  to 
extinguish  the  Waikato  claim  by  purchase,  an  arrangement  was 
eventually  effected,  and  a  formal  deed  was  drawn  up  by  the  Crown 
officers,  and  signed  by  the  two  great  Waikato  ohie&  Te  Eati  and 
Te  Where  Where,  by  which  they  made  over  to  the  Queen  the 
whole  of  the  New  Plymouth  country,  extending  even  from 
Tongapourutu  to  Waitotara  (17). 

Thus,  the  New  Plymouth  land  was  at  last  acquired,  and  the 
little  Settlement,  planted  in  the  beautiful  solitude  by  the  handful 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornish  Settlers  who  formed  its  earliest 
pioneers,  took  root,  and  looked  for  a  time  as  if  it  would  grow 
and  flourish ;  but  there  was  a  worm  at  the  heart  of  this  young 
plant  of  colonisation — a  worm  ever  sapping  its  vigour,  ever 
dwarfing  its  growth — a  worm,  let  us  hope,  which,  after  battening 
on  the  plant  for  twenty  years,  will  now  soon  be  cut  out  and  crushed. 

Wben  Col.  Wakefield's  exploring  ship  visited  New  Plymouth, 
in  order  to  see  what  the  country  was  like,  there  were  found  in 
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the  whole  of  the  magnificent  wilderness  only  the  few  Besident 
Natives,  some  50  odd,  described  in  note  (12).  A  native  populatiofn, 
however,  soon  appeared  on  the  spot  when  once  New  Plymouth  was 
£Eurly  founded.  This  old  country  of  the  Ngatiawa  was  no  longer 
a  desolate  wilderness  where,  should  Ngatiawa  villages  again 
arise,  they  might  any  day  be  swept  down  by  the  tomahawk  of 
the  Waikato.  New  Plymouth  had  become  a  British  Settlement, 
where  Ngatiawa  might  dwell  in  peace,  and  where,  moreover, 
they  might  drive  a  thriving  trade.  These  considerations  soon 
began  to  operate :  various  parties  of  the  fugitives  who  had  fled 
^m  the  Waikatoes  to  Cook's  Straits  now  returned  to  New 
Plymouth  ;  and  the  Waikatoes,  now  that  they  had  sucoessfiolly 
asserted  their  right  to  the  conquered  country,  and  taken  Colonel 
Wakefield's  payment  for  it,  seem  to  have  looked  more  kindly  on 
the  captives  they  had  made  at  Pukerangiora,  and  now  liberated 
many  of  their  slaves.  These  naturally  flocked  back  to  the  good 
quarters  the  White  man  had  made  for  them  at  New  Plymouth ; 
and  the  slaves  from  Waikato,  and  the  returned  fugitives  from 
Cook's  Straits,  were  joined,  from  time  to  time,  by  so  many  kins- 
men from  the  Taranaki  people,  and  by  so  many  outcasts  and 
desperadoes  from  other  tribes,  that  in  1843 — ^the  year  when  the 
whole  of  the  Cook's  Strait  natives,  as  described  in  Chapter  EE., 
were  incited  to  repudiate  Colonel  Wakefield's  purchases,  and  the 
Land  Court  was  approaching — the  New  Plymouth  natives  were 
found  to  have  increased  from  about  50  to  500. 

This  increase  of  population  would  have  been  most  welcome 
to  the  Colonists,  if  the  new  comers,  who  had  sought  citizenship 
with  them,  had  been  content  to  settle  down  into  orderly  indus- 
trial members  of  the  mixed  community.  Indeed,  the  Natives 
had  proved  so  useflil  for  a  time  to  the  pioneer  Colonists  of 
Wellington,  that  when  the  Pioneers  of  New  Plymouth  first  saw 
their  new  home  there  were  two,  and  only  two,  subjects  of  com- 
plaint among  them — the  one  that  New  Plymouth  had  no  Harbonr, 
the  other  that  it  had  no  Natives.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the 
New  Plymouth  natives  seemed  as  if  they  would  justify  the  good 
opinion  the  Settlers  had  formed  of  them  :  they  took  contracts  for 
clearing  land,  brought  their  pigs  and  potatoes  to  the  stores,  and 
presented  every  indication  of  becoming  friendly  fellow-labourers 
in  the  work  of  planting  and  extending  the  little   Settlement 
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which  had  been  formed,  and  where,  thanks  to  the  White  man, 
they  might  now  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  undisturbed  by  fear 
or  thought  of  Te  Where  Where,  Te  Kati,  or  Waikato. 

But,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  gratitude,  prompted  by  the 
short-sighted  greed  of  gain  common  to  savages,  aware  of  the 
feeling  entertained  for  the  Company  and  the  Company's  Settlers 
by  the  Missionary  government  at  Auckland,  the  New  Plymouth 
natives  soon  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  by  degrees,  as  they  found 
themselves  becoming  the  stronger  party,  commenced  annoying 
the  Settlers  by  petty  trespasses,  insults,  and  threats;  refused 
to  accept  the  ample  native  reserves  which  had  been  set  aside 
for  them,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Waitara 
and  threatened  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  coming  Missionary 
Land  Court*  they  would  wrest  from  the  Settlers  every  acre  of 
the  little  fields  the  Settlers  had  planted  at  Waiongona,  Waiwai- 
kaiho,  and  Mongaraka. 

In  1844  the  Land  Court  came,  and  the  farce  of  trying  whether 
the  White  man  or  the  Black  man  was  the  legal  owner  of  certain 
New  Zealand  wild  land  was  again  performed  as  it  had  been  at 
Wellington  and  elsewhere.  Here,  however,  despite  a  great  deal 
of  equivocation,  subterfuge,  and  convenient  forgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  our  Maori  friends,  the  Judge,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Spain,  ventured  to  pronounce  judgment  against  them,  and 
the  next  day  the  Settlement  was  in  an  uproar.  Knowing  that 
they  would  go  into  this  Court  with  the  wannest  sympathies  of 
the  missionary  officials  who  had  established  the  Court,  they 
were  furious  at  the  verdict,  and  instantly  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  treating  it  with  contempt.  The  Court,  in  pro- 
nouncing its  "  award  "  against  the  New  Plymouth  natives,  had 
only  agreed  with  the  missionary  officials,  consulted  by  Colonel 
WfiJcefield  four  years  before,  tibat  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
and  by  the  native  laws  which  that  Treaty  reoognised,  the  New 
Plymouth  District  belonged  to  Te  WTiero  Where  and  his 
Waikatoes,  who,  by  formal  deed  of  sale,  had  sold  it  to  the 
Europeans,  and  that  the  Ngatiawa  had  lost  their  right  by  and 
through  their  defeat,  slavery,  and  flight.  The  Court,  bound,  as 
it  expressed  itself,  to  pronounce  such  judgment  by  the  Maori 

*  See  page  85. 
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Magna  Cbarta,  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Court  itself  existed,  went  on  to  say,  that  if  any  section  of  the 
Ngatiawa  had  preserred  a  right,  it  was  the  Eesident  Natives, 
who  had  nerer  fled,  and  not  the  Betnmed  Slaves,  or  the 
Cook's  Strait  Fugitives.  That  these  Eesident  Natives  and, 
indeed,  the  Cook's  Strait  Natives,  had  sold  any  right 
they  might  have  retained  to  Colonel  Wakefield;  and  that, 
as  there  was  an  abundance  of  fine  land  in  the  native  reserves 
and  in  contiguous  unoccupied  districts  for  Eesident  natives, 
for  Eetumed  slaves,  for  Fugitives,  for  all — land  enough  indeed 
for  a  ^hundred  times  their  numbers  (18) — the  Natives  had 
better  settle  down  quietly  to  their  own  cultivations,  and  leave  the 
White  man  free  to  do  the  same.  But  the  Court's  judgment 
and  advice  were  no  judgment  or  advice  for  them.  The  Wairau 
massacre  had  just  occurred.*  They  had  seen  that  Eauperaha 
might  repudiate  the  sale  of  a  district,  and  that  after  murdering 
a  British  magistrate  and  a  British  officer  in  cold  blood,  and 
shooting  down  some  thirty  white  men  in  the  course  of  such 
repudiation,  the  missionary  authorities  had  only  begged  an 
interview  with  the  murderer  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
not  be  so  violent  again. 

This  was  sufficient.  Eesident  Natives,  Eetumed  Slaves, 
Cook's  Straits  Eunaways,  Taranaki  Kinsmen,  Outcasts  and  Des- 
peradoes from  other  Tribes,  the  whole  of  our  heterogeneous 
mob  of  Natives,  not  a  fourth  of  whom  would  ever  have  dared  to 
set  foot  in  New  Plymouth  had  not  the  White  man's  gold  appeased 
the  Waikato  lion,  made  mock  of  Judge,  and  Court,  and  Judgment. 
They  would  have  all  the  land  back  again,  or  know  the  reason 
why ;  and  trespasses,  war-speeches,  insults  to  the  Settlers,  were 
so  redoubled,  that  it  became  evident  that  at  any  moment  a  spark 
might  be  lit  which  would  wrap  the  whole  Settlement  in  flame. 
The  Court's  inconvenient  award,  and  the  critical  state  of  things 
resulting  from  it,  were  soon  made  known  to  the  Gk)vemor, 
Capt.  Fitzroy,  and  his  missionary  counsellors  at  Auckland ;  and 
now  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  injustice  or  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  missionary  policy  in  New  Zealand  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  Absolution  of  the  Murderer  of  Wairau. 

*  Bee  page  38. 
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We  have  seen  that  Governor  Hobson  and  his  missionary 
counsellors  had  judicially  declared  that  the  Waikatoes,  and  not 
the  Ngatiawas,  were  the  owners  of  New  Plymouth  and,  as  such, 
Governor  Hobson  had  bought  New  Plymouth  of  them ;  and  every 
person,  familiar  with  the  A  B  0  of  Maori  law,  knows  now  that 
Governor  Hobson  was  right.  But  Governor  Hobson,  enough 
imbued  as  he  was  with  the  spirit  of  the  then  Colonial  Missionary 
Office,  described  in  Chapter  II.,  was  but  a  feeble  representative 
of  missionary  policy  as  compared  with  his  successor,  Governor 
Fitzroy.  Governor  Pitzroy  had  been  despatched  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  Exeter  Hall,  to  see  that 
that  poor,  converted  lamb,  the  Maori,  was  not  robbed  of  his  lands 
and  driven  from  his  bible  by  the  rapacious  Settler.  He  had  tri- 
umphantly upheld  the  policy  of  his  patrons  in  winking  at  the 
murder  of  a  Queen's  magistrate  and  a  Queen's  officer  at  Wairau, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  depart  from  it  at  New  Plymouth.  Like 
all  men  in  power,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  tools  where* 
with  to  work  his  will,  and  certain  special  pleaders  were 
soon  found  among  his  officials  who  declared  that  Governor 
Hobson's  Maori  law  expounders  we^  wrong,  and  that  New 
Plymouth  belonged  to  the  Ngatiawa,  and  not  to  the  Waikato, 
because  Waikato  had  never  occupied  it.*  On  this.  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Fitzroy  came  to  New  Plymouth — called  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Settlers ;  denounced  them  as  all  but  trespassers 
on  the  little  farms  they  had  cleared ;  boasted  that  he  had  not 
even  read  the  Court's  judgment,  but  that  from  its  manifest  in- 
justice he  had  at  once  determined  to  set  it  aside ;  asserted  that 
Governor  Hobson's  purchase  of  the  dis^ct  from  the  Waikato 
was  worth  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  Waikato  had  no  power  to 
sell;  that  Colonel  Wakefield's  purchase  from  the  resident 
Ngatiawa  was  worth  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  resident  Ngatiawa 
had  no  power  to  sell;  affirmed  that  every  acre  of  the  dis- 
trict had  always  belonged,  and  did  then  actually  belong,  to  the 
Ngatiawa  ;  and  told  the  Settlers  that  if  he  could  not  succeed 
in  purchasing  a  small  block  of  land  from  the  true  representatives 
of  the  tribe  (the  returned  slaves  and  Cook's  Straits  fugitives,  who 
as  he  alleged  were  now,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  on  the  spot) 

*  See  note  16. 
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he  should  break  up  the  Settlement,  and  moye  the  people  to 
Auckland. 

Seeing  that  Governor  Hobson,  and  his  misBionory  expounders 
of  Maori  law,  had  decided  that  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  the  Waikaioes  were  the  rightful  owners  of  New  Ply- 
mouth— seeing  that  the  Land  Court  had  judicially  pronounced 
the  same  judgment — seeing  that  the  Waikatoes  had  made 
oyer  New  Plymouth  to  the  Queen — seeing  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  Ngatiawa  had  sold  the  land,  and  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  land  left  for  those  false  claimants  of  the  district  who  were 
no  parties  to  such  sale --seeing  these  things,  Captain  Fitzroy's 
course  should  have  been  this : — He  should  have  requested  Te 
Where  Where,  and  two  or  three  other  Waikato  chiefe,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  New  Plymouth,  called  a  meeting  of  the  natives, 
placed  Te  Where  Where  on  his  right-hand  side,  and  told  them 
this — "  that  New  Plymouth  belonged  to  Te  Where  Where,  who 
had  sold  it  to  the  Queen,  and  that  Te  Where  Where  was  there 
to  hear  what  man  of  Ngatiawa  would  dare  to  question  either 
his  ownership  of  the  district  or  his  right  to  sell  it — that  he, 
Captain  Fitzroy,  their  second  governor,  agpreed  with  Te  Where 
Where  and  their  first  governor,  that  the  Ngatiawa  owned  no  acre 
of  New  Plymouth — yet  still,  as  the  Government  wished  to  deal 
kindly  and  liberally  with  them,  the  Government  had  set  aside 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  them,  besides  all  their 
gardens,  villages,  and  burial-places — that  surrounding  the 
Settlement,  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  magnificent  land 
also  lying  ready  for  their  use — and  that  if  they  behaved  well, 
and  would  settle  down  into  industrial  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Government  would  make  them  an  annual  present  of 
live  stock,  implements,  and  seed,  and  build  them  a  model  village, 
a  hospital,  and  an  industrial  school." 

I  apprehend  that  at  the  present  day  no  one  would  question 
that  such  a  course  would  have  been  the  best  one,  or  thai 
such  a  course  would  have  been  crowned  with  success,  or  at 
least  that  such  a  course  might  have  been  tried.  But 
such  a  coiu^se  was  not  Captain  Fitzroy's  course — he  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Dealing  with  a  Company  opposed  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  blinded  by  maudlin  sympathy  for  ^'  oppressed 
slaves,"  spurred  on  by  the  missionary  clique,  he  came  to  judg- 
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ment  is  a  spirit  which  soon  stripped  the  'tmfortonate  Settlers  of 
their  land,  and  disposssessed  the  colonisers  of  New  Zealand  of 
the  finest  temtory  they  had  erer  acquired. 

The  exultation  of  the  natives  at  the  Goyemor's  decision  was 
unhounded:  thej  had  got  a  ruler  who  had  made  light  of  the 
murder  of  the  white  men  at  Wairau,  who  had  carried  them  along 
triumphant  in  their  dog-in-the-manger  policy  at  New  Plymouth ; 
and  unquestionably  if  Captain  Fitzroy's  missionary  Mends  had 
bethought  them  of  getting  up  a  testimonial  in  his  fetyour  from 
the  New  Plymouth  Natives  every  one  of  them  would  have  put 
his  mark  to  the  paper  with  both  hands. 

Gtovemor  Fitzroy's  announcement,  however,  that  without 
he  could  buy  of  them  a  small  block  of  land  into  which  he 
might  move  the  Settlers,  he  should  break  up  the  Settlement, 
and  move  the  people  to  Auckland,  rather  alanned  them.  To  lose 
the  White  man  and  the.White  man's  shops  and  stores  was  the  last 
thing  they  wanted :  if  he  went,  who  was  to  buy  their  produce, 
and  sell  them  blankets  and  tobacco  in  return  ?  Again,  if  the 
White  man  went,  might  not  Waikato  come  back,  and  teach  them 
the  fable  of  King  Log  and  King  Stork?  They  were  not  going 
to  lose  the  Settlers,  they  valued  them  too  much  as  tame  traders, 
and  they  instantly  agreed  to  sell  Captain  Fitzroy  a  patch  of  some 
3000  acres  round  the  village.  Captain  Fitzroy  bought  this  patch 
— compelled  all  the  Settlers  to  abandon  their  cultivations,  and 
move  into  it — gave  them  his  parting  benediction,  and  left 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  position,  and  to  ponder  on  the 
merits  of  the  missionary  government  which  ruled  them.  The 
Natives  were  now  on  their  best  behaviour :  they  had  reduced 
New  Plymouth  to  what  they  would  call  a  model  colony,  that 
is  a  little  Settlement  where  a  handful  of  Europeans,  hemmed 
in  by  the  Maori,  shall  possess  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  give  the  Maori  sugar,  and  hardware,  and  blankets,  and 
tobacco,  in  exchange  for  pigs,  and  potatoes,  and  firewood,  and  flax 
kits.  Some  of  the  Settlers  now  left  New  Plymouth,  while  others,  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  or  other  their  narrow  boundaries  might 
be  extended,  set  themselves  down  to  cultivate  the  few  acres 
they  had  obtained— and,  thus.  New  Plymouth,  for  two  or  three 
years,  remained  the  quiet  little  cabbage  garden  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced. 
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At  last,  as  described  in  Chapter  II.,  Gk>Temor  Fitzroj,  happily 
relieved  from  the  cares  of  govermnent,  was  superseded  by  Sir 
G^rge  Grey,  who  was  unable  to  visit  New  Plymouth  before 
the  year  1847.  Instracted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (19),  he  had, 
however,  duly  informed  himself  of  the  merits  of  the  New 
Plymouth  Land  Question,  and  had  come  prepared  to  do  his 
best  in  it  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  races.  The 
views  he  had  formed  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Settlers.  Both  saw  that  though  Governor  Hobson  and  the 
Land  Court  were  right  in  declaring  that  New  Plymouth  belonged 
to  the  Waikato,  yet  that  as  Governor  Fitzroy  had  declared 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Ngatiawa,  and  had  recognised  the 
Ngatiawa  right  by  the  practical  measures  he  had  adopted, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  reopen  the  vexed  question,  and  that 
the  best  policy  was  to  assume  that  Governor  Fitzroy  was 
right,  and  that  the  Ngatiawa  were  tha  true  owners  of  the 
district.  But  both  saw  that  as  some  more  land  than  the  littie 
Town  Block  which  Governor  Fitzroy  had  procured  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  Settlement  were  to  be  main- 
tained, it  was  desirable  to  open  negociations  with  the 
Natives  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  thousand  additional  acres  of 
the  unused  country  lying  around  such  *Town  Block.  This 
course  was  adopted :  the  Governor  held  several  meetings 
with  the  Natives,  at  which  he  represented  to  them  that 
if  they  refused  to  sell  more  land  New  Plymouth  must  be 
abandoned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that  a  British 
settlement  could  be  maintained  on  a  piece  of  land  not  larger 
than  two  good  farms. 

The  Natives  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  force  of  His 
Excellency's  arguments— they  had  observed  that  some  of  the 
Settlers  had  already  left,  that  some  of  the  stores  had  already 
been  closed,  that  markets  were  becoming  worse,  and  money 
scarce.  They  had  learnt,  too,  that  missionary  policy  was  no 
longer  to  pat  them  on  the  back  and  wink  at  murder,  ahd 
that  Sir  George  Grey's  government  was  to  be  supported  by  a 
military  force.  They  trimmed  their  conduct  accordingly,  and 
agreed  to  sell  the  Governor  some  25,000  acres  of  land, 
useless  to  themselves,  and  five-sixths  of  which  when  it  came  to 
be  surveyed  was  found  to  be  timber  land  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
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tion,  utterly  unfit  for  the  plough.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
land  they  would  sell — a  little  of  it  could  be  used,  a  little  was 
better  than  none,  and  the  Settlers  went  to  work  on  it  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  the  Natives  would  see  their  own  interests 
more  clearly,  and  consent  to  part  with  a  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent wilderness  lying  between  the  rivers  Waiwaikaiho  and 
Waitara. 

The  little  Settlement  still,  thus  compressed,  could  make  no  pro- 
gress :  the  handful  of  Settlers  who  had  remained  could  till 
their  little  fields  and  raise  produce  enough  to  subsist  on ;  but 
there  was  no  land  for  new  comers,  emigration  was  never 
renewed,  and  while  every  other  Settlement  in  New  Zealand 
was  exhibiting  a  large  annual  increase  of  population  New  Ply- 
mouth remained  stationary,  and  counted  but  few  more  people  in 
1848  than  she  had  done  in  1842. 

At  last,  in  1853,  it  seemed  as  if  better  days  were  dawning. 
Bawiri,  an  intelligent  chief  of  ,the  Ngatiawa,  owning  some  fine  land 
near  the  Mongaraka,  seeing  that  this  dearth  of  land  among  the 
Settlers  was  injurious  alike  to  both  races,  and  piqued  by  a  private 
quarrel,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Government  for  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  The  Government  eventually 
bought  it,  and  in  just  compHment  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  completing  the  sale,  Francis 
Dillon  Bell,  named  it  the  '*  BeU  Block.''  As  Bawiri,  however, 
and  a  party  of  his  men  were  proceeding  one  morning  to  cut 
the  boundaries,  they  were  shot  down  by  Eakator^  and  a 
party  of  his  followers,  who  were  lying  in  ambush  for  them. 
Eatator6  was  a  petty  chief  of  the  same  tribe  who,  like 
William  King  (20),  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  land,  and  who  had 
threatened  Bawiri  that  he  would  take  his  life  if  he  ventured 
to  complete  the  sale.  In  revenge  of  this  foul  murder,  Bawiri's 
party  besieged  Katator^'s  Pah,  and  for  nearly  a  year  there  was 
exhibited  in  a  British  settlement  the  spectacle  of  two  parties  of 
native^  of  the  same  ^be  carrying  on  a  murderous  war  against 
each  other  within  sight  of  the  Queen's  Court  and  Custom 
House  (21).  At  last,  Eatator6  was  slain,  when  the  quarrel  was 
considered  at  an  end,  and  no  further  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Bell  Block. 

Governor  Gore  Browne  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  1855,  and 
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in  the  course  of  yarious  '^  progresses "  which  he  made  through 
the  colony  to  see  the  different  Settlements  and  inform  himself 
as  to  the  local  affidrs  of  each,  he  Tisited  New  Plymouth.  He 
found  the  province  of  New  Plymouth,  or  Taranaki,  as  it  is  now 
called,  possessing  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  a  territory  ahout  the  twelfth  of  the  size  of  England.  In  the 
whole  of  this  wide  country,  counting  hoth  the  Ngatiawa  trihe 
and  their  allies  the  Taranaki  trihe,  there  were,  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  only  some  3000  natives ;  and  of  such  two  millions 
of  acres  which  these  3000  natives  professed  to  own,  they  had 
not,  in  twenty  years,  cultivated  more  than  a  few  patches  lying 
along  the  coast.  The  Settlers  also  numhered  ahout  3000; 
and  in  the  twentieth  year  after  their  arrival  the  Grovemmenthad 
only  heen  ahle  or  willing  to  purchase  for  them  some  40,000 
acres,  one-fourth  only  of  which  was  found  to  be  available  for 
profitable  cultivation. 

Thus,  there  were  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land 
in  the  province  which  the  Natives  neither  usod  nor  made  any 
pretence  of  using,  and  which,  looking  at  their  small  num- 
bers and  their  decreasing  numbers,  it  was  humanly  certain 
that  they  never  would  use.  Governor  Browne,  however, 
though,  like  Governors  Hobson,  and  Grey,  and  Wynyard, 
he  believed  that  by  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  New  Plymonth 
belonged  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Waikato  deed  of  sale, 
and  that  Captain  Fitzroy  had  erred  in  admitting  the  Ngatiawa 
claim,  did  not  seek  to  disturb  Captain  Fitzroy's  decision.  At 
various  meetings  held  from  time  to  time  with  the  Natives 
and  Settlers  on  the  land  question,  and  on  the  murderous  fend 
which  had  occurred  between  the  two  rival  chiefs  Bawiri  and 
Katator^,  he  declared  that  he  would  pursue  Sir  Greorge  Grey's 
policy — that  where  any  Natives,  proved  owners  of  land,  delibe- 
rately elected  to  sell  it,  he  would  buy  it — but  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  Natives  opposed  to  such  sale,  and  who  had  no  owner- 
ship in  the  land,  to  interfere — and  that  if  any  anti-land  selling 
chief  like  Katator^  should  do  as  Katator^  did,  ^take  np  arms  to 
prevent  the  sale,  spill  blood  in  doing  so,  and  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Settlement  by  violence  and  murder,  he  would  apprehend 
such  chief  and  try  him  by  British  law  (22). 

For  some  time  previous  to  Governor  Browne's  arrival  in 
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New  Zealand  tbere  bad  been  growing  np  in  New  Plymontbi 
among  the  more  intelligent  Natives,  a  party  favonrable  to 
the  sale  of  knd.  These  men  had  seen  that  during  a  period 
of  many  years  both  the  Gk>yemm6at  and  the  Settlers  had 
kept  good  faith  with  them — they  had  remarked  that  at 
Anckland,  Wanganni,  Wellington,  and  Nelson,  where  the 
Natiyes  had  been  wise  enough  to  dispose  of  larger  por^ 
ttons  of  their  useless  waste  lands,  European  Settlements 
and  Natire  Settlements  had  alike  spread  and  flourished — > 
that,  there,  both  raoes,  dwelling  in  amity  and  peaoe,  had 
mutually  strengthened  and  enriched  each  other — and  they  had 
compared  this  state  of  things  with  that  which  prevailed  at  New 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  ever  quarrelling  among  them* 
selves  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  waste 
acres  which  surrounded  them,  and  where  both  races  were 
kept  poor  and  contentious  because,  and  only  because,  the 
Native  would  not  sell  to  the  European  a  portion  of  that 
worthless  property  which  he,  the  Native,  would  neither  suffer 
to  be  used,  nor  could  use  himself. 

Bawiri  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  this  small  but  en- 
lightened body.  In  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  Anti-land  selling 
party  of  the  tribe,  swayed  by  such  men  as  Eatator6  and  William 
King,  he  had  ventured  to  sell  his  land  to  the  Gk>vemment — he 
had  met  his  death  in  oonsequence,  and  the  dastardly  policy, 
lor  I  can  give  it  no  other  name,  of  Col<Hiel  Wynyard's  Govern- 
ment, in  purchasing  this  chief 's  land,  and  tiien  in  allovdng 
him  to  be  murdered  with  impunity,  was  the  only  reason  why  his 
example  in  defying  the  King  and  Katatore  party,  by  selling 
land  which  belonged  to  him,  was  not  more  generally  followed  by 
those  who,  like  him,  thought  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  had  a 
right  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  own.  When,  however, 
Gbvemor  Qore  Browne  had  the  manliness  to  declare  that  he 
would  suffer  no  clique  or  partj  in  the  tribe  to  interfere  between 
the  Queen  and  the  owners  of  any  land  who  might  elect  to 
sell  it,  the  Bawiri  party  were  re-encouraged,  and  eventually  Te 
Teira,  a  chief  residing  at  Waitara,  with  about  sixty  followers, 
decided  on  offering  to  the  Gk>vemment  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  long  possessed  there. 

William  King,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  note  20,  had  now 
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returned  to  Waitara^  William  King,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  abandon  the  poasessions  of  his  tribe,  and  one  of  the 
last  to  yenture  back  when  the  White  man  had  made  the  place 
a  safe  residence  for  him,  had  long  been  covertlj  promoting  that 
Anti-land  selling  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
New  Plymouth  comitry.  It  was  he  who  had  welcomed 
Tamati  Beina  at  the  Waitara^  (29)  when  this  man 
made  his  tour  from  Wellington  to  New  Plymouth,  in  order 
to  organize  a  Land-league  party;  he  who  had  incited  oir 
supported  Eatatore  in  the  deed  of  murdering  Bawiri ;  he  who 
had  intrigued  against  Ihiah;  he  who  had  insulted  Gbyemor 
after  Governor ;  and  who  had  eyer  bragged  from  the  day  he  had 
taken  heart  and  ventured  to  show  his  &ce  again  at  Waitara  that 
no  Pakeha  should  ever  own  a  rood  or  till  an  acre  there. 

Much  angry  discussion  had  ensued  between  Te  Teira  and 
William  King  respecting  the  determination  of  the  former  to  sell 
his  land.  Te  Teira  declared  that  he  would  do  as  Bawiri  had 
done — sell  what  was  his  own.  King  pointed  to  Bawiri  and  hiB 
fette,  and  warned  him  that  he  had  better  not.  And  if  Gbvemor 
Browne  had  sufPered  King  and  Teira  to  fight  their  quarrel  out 
at  Watiara,  as  Goyemor  Wynyard  had  suffered  Eatator^  and 
Bawiri  to  fight  their  quarrel  out  at  Mongaraka,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  leaders  and  a  few  of  their  followers 
would  soon  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that  this 
Waitara  land  would  have  passed  to  the  Crown  much  as  the  Bell 
Block  at  Mongaraka  had  passed  to  the  Crown. 

If  the  miserable  question  of  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  land  by  the  British  Groyemment  had  been  the 
real  question  at  issue  on  the  banks  of  the  Waitara^  this  '*  laisaes 
faire  "  course  of  Groyemor  Wynyard's  might  have  been  the  most 
politic  course.  But  this  was  not  the  question  at  Waitara — 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  few  acres  of  land  there  was  nothing 
greater  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  few  shillings  levied 
on  Hampden  for  ship  money — there  was  a  great  principle  at 
stake.  Were  two  bands  of  Natives  again  to  be  allowed  to  murder 
each  other  in  a  British  Settlement  in  utter  contempt  and  defi- 
ance of  British  law?  Was  the  Maori  King  Movement,  only 
another  name  for  the  Waitara  Quarrel — a  Movement  organised 
and  prosecuted  in  utter  defiance  of  that  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
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which  for  twenty  years  had  dictated  the  relations  of  the  two 
races ;  a  Movement  which  had  torn  down  the  Queen's  flag  and 
hoisted  a  rebel  banner  in  its  place ;  a  Movement  which  might 
provoke  an  exterminating  war.  of  races,  and  desolate  the 
finest  colony  the  Crown  had  ever  possessed — to  be  winked  at 
and  suffered  to  grow  and  fester  to  its  full  proportions  ? — or  was  an 
attempt  to  be  made,  while  an  attempt  could  be  made,  to  stop  it, 
and  teach  our  misguided  savages  that  in  ]  860  it  was  high  time 
that  British  rule  should  make  itself  felt  in  a  British  colony 
planted  in  1840,  and  that  their  loud  prayers  in  the  market  place 
should  no  longer  excuse  their  murderous  violence  in  the  bush, 
nor  their  lacquer  of  religion  any  longer  mask  their  defiance  of 
the  law? 

These  were  the  questions  which  Grovemor  Browne  and  his 
ministerial  advisers  had  to  ask  themselves  when  they  me.t  in 
Council  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  purchase  Teira's 
land.  They  decided  on  doing  so.  Despite  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  that  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  Missionary 
party,  composed  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  would 
leave  nothing  undone  to  obstruct  their  policy  and  to  misrepresent 
and  viUify  their  motives  both  among  the  Natives  and  in  certain 
influential  quarters  in  England — despite  their  knowledge  that 
if  any  quarrel  at  Taronaki  should  provoke  a  war  it  might  prove  a 
war  of  a  very  serious  and  costly  character,  they  decided  on  pur- 
chasing Te  Teira's  land.  They  decided  that  if  some  semblance  of 
law  and  order  could  not  be  enforced  and  preserved  in  the  Colony 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sword  they  would  mercifaUy  appeal  to 
the  sword — and  I  assert,  and  I  feel  that  the  vast  majority 
of  my  readers  must  support  me  in  the  assertion,  that  the  deci« 
flion  which  Grovemor  Browne  and  his  ministerial  advisers 
arrived  at  was  a  most  manly  and  a  most  righteous  decision — one 
which  their  regard  for  both  races,  their  duty  to  the  colony  and 
the  Queen,  imperatively  commanded  them  to  adopt.  (24.) 

Aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  issue,  the  Government  proceeded 
in  their  course  with  all  possible  care  and  deliberation.  Months 
were  spent  in  investigating  Te  Teira's  title — it  was  found  to  be 
unimpeachable — numerous  meetings  were  held  with  the  Natives 
— William  King  was  present — at  two  of  these  he  formally  ad- 
mitted that  the  land  was  Teira's  (25)— but  swore,  again,  that  he 
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would  not  Buffiar  him  to  seli  it—tiie  purchase-money  wims  paid 
down—again  and  again  was  William  King  cautioned  not  to 
interfere — ^he  turned  the  adder's  ear — ^the  snirey  was  slowly 
conmienced — ^it  was  stopped  by  this  misguided  man — ^troops  were 
marched  to  the  spot,  and  the  Taranaki  war  commenced.  (36.) 

Of  troops,  naval  brigade,  militia  and  rifle  yolnnteers,  an 
effective  force  of  some  2000  men  has  gradually  been  organised  at 
New  Plymouth.  The  force  of  rebel  Natives,  made  up,  at  present, 
of  William  King  and  his  Waitara  band,  of  the  murderous  Tara- 
naki tribe,  described  in  note  8,  and  of  various  Land-league  and 
Maori  King  Natives  from  Waikato,  banded  with  turbulent  young 
Natives  anxious  for  a  fight,  and  desperadoes,  and  others,  described 
at  page  451,  who  have  joined  the  fray  through  love  of  blood  and 
hopes  of  plunder,  may  also  number  2000  men  (27).  Four  or  five 
smart  skirmishes  have  been  fought ;  and  the  loss  on  our  side  haa 
be^  about  100.  The  Natives  have  probably  lost  as  many 
more  ;  but,  owing  to  the  bad  liftTi<11ing  of  the  troops,  and  our  new 
commander's  excusable  ignorance  of  Maori  tactics  and  bush 
fighting,  the  rebels  have  hitherto  had  the  best  of  ii  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  stockades  at  Waitara  and  else- 
where, it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  rural  district  has 
been  abandoned  to  them — ^five-sixths  of  the  fium-houses  and 
homesteads  have  been  burnt  down  or  sacked — twenty-koo  were 
counted  blazing  in  one  day;  and  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  and  stolen,  and  of  the  stock  driven  off  or  wantonly 
slaughtered,  probably  amounts  to  full  200,0002.  The  long- 
suffering  Settlers,  at  whose  cost  this  great  question  of  the  fdrtber 
colonisation  of  New  Zealand  is  being  fought  out,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  troops  are  fortified  in  the  town — ^the  women  and 
children  have  been  sent  away  to  the  care  of  the  noble  OolonistB 
of  Nelson — and  the  hardy  and  much-enduring  little  Settlem^it 
of  New  Plymouth,  long  the  garden  of  New  Zealand,  has,  for 
the  day,  been  all  but  annihilated  by  storm  of  rebel  war. 


This  I  beHeve,  is,  a  true  account  of  William  King  and  bis 
tribe,  and  a  correct  sketch  of  what  is  familiar  to  all  of  us  in 
New  Zealand,  as  the  "  New  Plymouth  Land  Question." 

What  can  be  said  for  William  King  and  the  Waitara  rebels? 
If  it  be  asserts  that  the  Tfuranaki  War  is  a  war  springing,  not 
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&om  local  canaeB,  but  from  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
certain  disaffected  Natives  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
British  rule,  and  to  set  np  a  Native  .king,  what  can  be  urged  in 
palliation  of  it  ?  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Grovem- 
ment,  Missionaries,  Natives,  have  agreed  to  take  and  interpret 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  as  the  *'  Charta"  which  should  pre- 
ttsribe  and  regulate  the  relations  of  the  two  races<— the  great 
*'  Gharta  "  under  which  the  colonisation  of  the  country  should 
commence  and  proceed,  and,  by  this  Treaty,  the  Natives,  in  con- 
sideration of  being  guaranteed  their  '*  possessions,''  made 
over  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Queen.  We  have 
seen,  by  the  remarks  made  at  page  83,  that  a  most  liberal,  a 
most  ludicrously  liberal,  interpretation  was  given  to  the  word 
**  possessions ;"  and  tlukt  the  British  Gk>vemment  of  the  day 
solemnly  dedared  that  every  acre  of  a  country  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom  belonged,  equitably  and  legally  belonged,  to  a 
decreasing  handful  of  savages  who  did  not  use,  who  never  had 
used,  who  could  never  hope  to  use,  one  acre  in  a  thousand 
of  it ;  and  whose  chief  title  to  the  immense  wilderness  they 
had  been  incited  to  claim,  arose  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  their  happening  to  be  bom  in  it.  We  have  seen 
by  the  remarks  at  page  442,  that  the  obligations  imposed  on 
us  by  this  Treaty,  farcifal  as  the  Treaty  was,  have  been 
sacredly  fulfilled;  and  while  observing  ike  letter  of  it  in 
paying  the  Natives  for  every  acre  of  land  we  till,  we  have 
acted  in  the  epirit  ai  it  by  providing  them  with  missionary 
establishments,  with  hospitals,  with  training  schools;  and 
by  endowing  them  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge, and  a  hundred  gifts  of  civilisation  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  our  bond.  Natives  who  plot  "King  Leagues" 
and  "  Land  Leagues"  in  New  Zealand,  and  take  up  arms  to 
execute  their  designs,  can  offer  no  shadow  of  excuse  for 
their  conduct.  If  in  the  Mother  Country  bands  of  in&tuated 
Welshmen  were  now  to  take  arms,  proclaim  a  Welsh  king,  and 
murderously  prevent  the  people  of  Monmouthshire  or  Salop 
from  selling  lands  for  the  purposes  of  an  approaching  English 
railway,  the  natives  of  the  Principality  would,  substantially, 
have  just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  cause  for  their  revolt  and 
aggressionB  as  have  the  natives  of  Taranaki,  Waikato,  and 
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Tanpo.  And  if  the  Tanmaki  War  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  war 
springing  from  general  King-Movement  and  Land-Leagae 
causes  it  must  everywhere  be  admitted  to  be  a  war  winch 
William  King  and  his  confederates  have  wickedly  and  delibe- 
rately provoked. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consent  to  take  Mr.  Hadfield's  view 
of  the  war,  and  to  view  it  as  a  war  springing  from  purely  local 
causes,  what,  even  then,  can  be  said  for  William  King  ?  Of  our 
five  Governors  in  New  Zealand — counselled  and  instructed  as 
they  have  been  by  missionary  advisers  —  no  fewer  than  four 
have  pronounced  that  New  Plymouth  belonged  to  the 
Waikaio  tribe,  and  that  the  Ngatiawa  had  lost  all  right 
or  title  thereto;  while  we  see  that  the  Land  Court  (a 
Court  specially  constituted  by  the  Home  Government  and  the 
missionary  party)  judicially  pronounced  the  same  deeision.  Bat 
no  Governor,  no  Minister,  no  Court,  no  Colonist,  ever  wished 
practically  to  enforce  against  the  Ngatiawa  their  own  law, 
which  declares  that  a  conquered  tribe  driven  from  a  district 
lo8€8  that  district.  To  every  man  of  common  humanity  and 
common  sense,  there  was  something  repulsive  in  the  idea  that 
though  the  Ngatiawa  might  have  provoked  the  Waikato  attack, 
yet  that  the  bloody  success  of  the  Waikatoes,  their  cannibal 
feasts,  their  strings  of  slaves,  was  to  be  taken  by  Englishmen 
as  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  Ngatiawa  of  their  lands — 
we  purchased  a  small  portion  of  them  and  entreated  them  to 
make  beneficial  use  of  the  rest.  By  the  Waikato  deed  of 
purchase,  the  Queen  was  the  rightful  owner  of  New  Plymouth 
— but  the  Queen  never  exercised,  nor  ever  attempted  to 
exercise,  any  rights  of  ownership  derived  from  such  purchase. 
The  Queen  and  the  Settlers  virtually  gave  back  to  the 
Ngatiawa  the  whole  of  the  district  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
every  acre  which  the  Settlers  tilled  in  Taranaki  had  been 
acquired  of  the  Ngatiawa  by  way  of  friendly  purchase.  Neither 
can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Settlers  were  greedy  of  land,  or  had 
manifested  any  disposition  to  leave  the  Natives  without  a  suffi- 
ciency.^ As  before  observed,  the  Province  of  Taranaki  contains 
over  two  millions  of  acres,  and,  till  quite  lately,  counted  a 
native  population  of  about  3000,  and  a  European  population 
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of  about  3000.  The  3000  Natiyes  poseess  the  two  miUionfl  of 
acres — the  3000  Settlers,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  their  settle- 
ment, possess  less  than  forfy  thousand  acres — and  it  is  not 
the  lightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Natives  have  no  more 
chance  of  eyer  requiring  a  tenth  part  of  their  two  millions  of 
acres  than  the  people  of  Cornwall  or  Kent  haye  of  eyer  re- 
quiring Eamschatka  or  Cathay. 

It  was  long  provoking  enough  to  the  New  Plymouth 
Settlers  to  find  that  such  a  handful  of  Natives,  having  such  an 
immense  territory,  should  so  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger ;  especially  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  virtually 
given  back  this  territoiy  to  such  handful  of  Natives,  and  that 
scarce  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to  dwell  in  it  had  not 
Settlers,  civilisation,  and  the  British  flag,  made  it  a  safe  dwell- 
ing-place for  them.  But  provocation  in  the  matter  of  the  land 
was  made  no  ground  for  treating  the  Natives  with  hostility  or 
harshness.  I  challenge  Mr.  Hadfield  to  point  to  any  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand  where  the  White  men  have  shown  greater  con- 
sideration for  the  Natives  than  at  New  Plymouth.  Two  or  three 
active  missionary  establishments  have  been  maintained  for 
them ;  several  schools  and  a  native  hospital  (the  finest  building  in 
the  Province)  have  been  provided  for  them ;  and  for  twenty  years 
the  Settlement  has  offered  them  a  lucrative  market  for  their 
produce;  while  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  part  of  New 
Zealand  where  the  Natives  have  been  so  utterly  exempt  from  any 
galling  restraint  of  British  law.  In  &ct,  in  New  Plymouth,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  New  Zealand,  the  Natives,  weU  and  kindly 
treated  by  the  Colonists,  have  been  patted,  and  petted,  and 
coaxed,  and  remonstrated  with,  and  mildly  entreated,  and  prayed 
over  by  Governor  after  Governor  and  missionary  after  missionary 
till,  like  the  pampered  hound,  they  have  turned  and  bitten ;  and 
if  anything  can  now  arrest  their  headlong  downward  course, 
it  will  be  the  bitter  tonic  of  a  most  merited  and  a  most  thorough 
thrashing. 

But,  provoking  as  was  the  dogged  refusal  of  the  Natives  to 
sell  land;  strange  as  might  be  the  spectacle  of  Natives,  who 
for  twenty  years  had  inflicted  such  injuries  on  the  Settlement, 
being  well  treated  by  the  Settlement ;  anomalous  as  was  the 
whole  state  of  things  at  New  Plymouth;  it  was  a  state  of 
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things  which  mig^t  have  continiied  for  yeara  had  not  a  new 
element  been  imparted  into  it.  The  Ngatiaiwa  might  have 
gone  on  seUing,  and  Hie  Bettlera  might  have  gone  on  buying, 
little  plots  and  patches  of  land  between  1860  and  1870,  as 
they  had  done  between  1840  and  1850, — bnt  when  the  tribe 
quarrelled  among  thfimselvea,  and  divded  into  two  camps,  the  one 
anxious  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  waste  lands,  the  other  declaring 
they  would  allow  no  such  portion  to  be  sold,  the  torpid  New 
Plymouth  land  question  instantly  brought  forth  a  new  feature 
which  at  once  burst  out  in  an  eruption  of  war.  If  William 
Eong  had  been  still  content  to  advance  no  further  in  1860  than 
he  had  done  in  the  ten  years  preyious — ^that  is,  if  he  had  been 
content  to  decline  selling  a  rood  of  his  own  thousands  of 
acres  of  unused  barren  land — his  detractors  mi^t  have  called 
him  a  muddle-headed  fool,  who  was  losing  the  substance  in 
grasping  the  shadow,  and  who  in  respect  to  his  poflooaoion 
of  any  civilised  knowledge  did  little  credit  to  his  mis* 
sionary  tutors — ^but  they  could  not  have  quarrelled  with  him : 
he  was  merely  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  But,  in  1860, 
backed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  thousands  of  Land-League  and 
Maori-King  plotters,  and  incited  to  resistance  by  bigoted  and 
meddlesome  missionaries  of  the  Exeter  Hall  and  ^tdfleld  stamp, 
he  ventured  avast  stride  further,  and  declared  UuU n<4  onhf  wawld 
he  not  sell  hi»  oum  land^  but  thai  he  would  suffer  no  other  owner  of 
land  to  sell  an  acre.  All  doubts  which,  despite  the  care  taken 
by  the  Grovemment  to  ascertain  that  Teira's  title  was  good, 
might  have  arism  in  certain  quarters  as  to  Teira's  real  owner- 
ship of  the  land  he  sold,  are  swept  away  by  King's  bragging 
declaration  thai  the  land  is  Te  Teira's,  huiihaihe,  WHUam  King, 
JRangiiaJci^  mil  noi  permit  Teira  and  his  party  to  sell  «f  / 

What  is  this — is  it  not  something  revolting  to  common  justice 
and  to  common  sense  ?  Secretly  suspecting  that  no  subrtantial 
excuse  can  be  made  for  him  on  the  plea  of  part  ownership  of  the 
land,  Mr.  EEadfield  and  the  missionary  clique  who  defend  William 
King,  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  patriotic  '*  tail  of  three  "  who  woold 
make  this  Taranki  war  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  power,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  William  King  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe, 
possessed  the  right  of  '^  Mana,"  that  is,  the  power  to  forbid  the 
alienation  of  any  of  the  tribal  lands.    The  highest  authorities  in 
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New  Zealand  on  Maori  laws  and  onstomB — Mr.  MacLean,  and 
other  Native  oommissioners,  Mr.  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  and  other 
members  of  the  ^on8e  of  Bepresentatiyee,  the  Boy.  Mr.  Buddie, 
the  Boy.  Mr.  Whiteley,  and  many  of  the  oldest  Weeleyan  mis- 
sionaries— declare  thaA  snch  a  thing  as  this  "Maxus"  set  up 
as  it  now  is  for  a  case  like  William  King's,  is  a  thing  utterly  uf^ 
knoum  in  Maori  Law;  and  it  may  yery  reasonably  be  said, 
that  if  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Forsaith  now  ckdmed  to  practise  Droit 
de  cuMsage  among  their  New  Zealand  tenantry  because  the 
Barons,  their  ancestors,  might  once  have  enjoyed  the  Gallows 
Bight  in  England,  they  would  claim  no  more,  and  no  less,  for 
themselYes  than  they  now  claim  for  William  King  in  seek- 
ing to  coyer  him  with  their  rag  of  '^  Maaa."  Fearing  to  be 
driyen  from  "part  ownership"  plea,  fearing  to  be  driyen  from 
<'Mana,"  Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Fox  plead  for  their  client  ad 
mi»encord%am^  and  point  to  .his  loyalty  in  dock's  Straits,  and 
to  his  custom  of  beU-ringing  and  matutinal  ceremony  of  prayer. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  in  Cook's  Straits  William  King  did  little 
more  than  preserye  an  armed  neutrality,  or  that  he  did  no  more 
than  shout  with  what  he  belieyed  might  soon  grow  into  the 
biggest  mob— while  as  to  his  eonveraion,  truth  and  indignation 
reply  that  his  conyersion  is  but  a  mask;  and  that  though, 
parrot  like,  he  can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  is  the  sanctified 
sayage  whose  fit  allies  murdered  our  boys  at  Omata,  and  who,  at 
Wataira,  sent  out  the  young  weasels  of  his  brood  to  brain  our 
wounded  soldiers  on  the  field. 

Glancing  back,  then,  at  the  New  Plymouth  Land  Ques- 
tion, and  at  King's  history  and  proceedings,  I  assert  that, 
whether  the  Taranaki  War  be  yiewed  as  a  war  springing  from 
Local  ecttue$f  or  from  Maori^King  cmd  Land^League  causes^ 
or  from  a  combination  of  both,  it  is,  in  either,  or  in 
any  case,  a  war  which  William  King  has  wickedly  pro- 
yoked — a  war  which  he  has  conmienced  with  atrocities 
worthy  of  the  Maori's  most  barbarous  days,  and  a  war  which, 
if  the  Queen  is  to  reign  in  New  Zeahind  and  the  North 
Island  is  to  be  preseryed  as  a  British  colony,  must  not  be  stopped 
by  any  '^preees  a/rmiicB"  of  the  Natiyes,  or  by  any  maudlin 
sentimentality  of  Missionary  bigots  of  the  Hadfleld  school — ^bot 
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one  which  must  be  pioeecated  till  William  King  and  his  mnr- 
derona  allies  from  the  Sonih  shall  sue  for  peaoe  and  pardon  (28), 
and  offer  an  ample  indemnification  in  land  for  the  property  they 
haye  destroyed,  and  for  the  losses  they  haye  so  wantonly  inflicted 
on  the  long-forbearing  Settlers  of  Taianaki. 


OtJB  FuTTJBB  Native  Poliot. 

Anterior  to  onr  taking  any  effectual  measm^s  for  oiyilising 
and  preserving  the  Maori  race,  there  are  now  two  things 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  accomplished :  the  war  with  William 
King  most  be  prosecuted  mitil  he  sues  for  peace — ^and  there 
most  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  such  a  military  and  naval 
force,  backed  by  Colonial  Militia  and  Eifle  Bangers,  as  shall 
prove  to  the  Maori  that  we  are  the  itronger  Power. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  declaration  that  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  Maori  race,  and  gradually  raise  it  to  an  equality  with  our 
own,  the  absolute  necessity  of  proving  to  them  that  we  are  the 
stronger  power  will  instantly  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced 
person  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events  in  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  few  years.  And  this  necessity  may,  I  think,  be 
made  equally  apparent  to  the  English  reader  by  supposing  for 
him  a  case,  the  like  of  which,  virtually,  has  occurred  in  New 
Zealand  a  dozen  times,  and  which,  if  we  again  attempt  to 
legislate  for  the  Natives  without  an  armed  force  at  our  backs, 
will  occur  a  dozen  times  more  and  frustrate  the  wisest  and  most 
benevolent  measures  we  could  possibly  take  for  their  good. 
In  a  tribe  of  New  Zealanders,  as  in  every  other  community 
of  human  beings,  there  are  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  intelligent 
and  the  stupid.  The  former  may  sometimes  predominate :  the 
respectable  members  of  the  community  may  sometimes  out- 
number the  vagabond  and  the  desperate;  but,  vagabond  and 
desperate  there  will  ever  be,  and  in  many  a  New  Zealand  tribe 
the  vagabond  and  the  desperate  still  form  the  majority.  Now 
a  tribe  composed  of  these  mixed  elements,  tired,  say,  of  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  or  of  the  tribal  troubles,  or 
of  the  poverty,  or  of  the  want  of  progress,  it  suffers  from  under 
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its  old  Natiye  regime  of  Maori  customs,  petitions  the  Native 
Council,  presided  oyer,  say  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  to  bring  it  within 
the  pale  of  English  civilisation  and  to  extend  to  it  British  laws. 
This  is  done,  and  done  in  the  most  complete  and  politic  manner. 
To  explain  and  administer  the  criminal  law.  Native  magistrates  sit 
on  the  bench  with  Colonists,  the  native  policeman  is  present  to 
execute  the  warrants  of  the  Court,  and  every  possible  precaution 
is  hmnaHely  taken  to  prevent  the  wholesome  restraints  of  British 
law  from  galling  the  new  subject  whom  it  is  to  save.  Some^ase 
of  violence  occurs :  a  robbery,  an  assault,  arson,  adultery,  leading 
to  murder,  and  the  Bench  issues  its  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  offender.  Does  not  Bishop  Selwyn  know  that  without  this 
warrant  of  the  Court  were  rendered  good  and  valid  by  the  of- 
fender's knowledge  that  there  were  British  bayonets  in  the  dis- 
tance which,  if  necessary,  would  enforce  it,  he  and  his  fellows, 
the  vagabond  and  the  desperate  of  the  tribe,  might  tear  the 
warrant  up  and  tomahawk  the  bearer?  And  does  not  the 
Bishop  know  that  the  more  enlightened  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  tribe,  those  who  had  prayed  the  white  man  to  give  them 
British  laws,  dare  not  help  the  white  man  to  enforce  them, 
because,  and  only  because,  they  saw  that  he  had  no  sufficient 
force  at  his  back  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  if  the  quarrel  led 
to  blows,  the  White  man  would  be  able  to  put  down  the 
desperadoes  who  had  thus  laughed  him  and  his  laws  to  scorn? 

If  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  Bishop  Abraham,  and  Archdeacon 
Hadfield,  and  the  Church  Missionary  clique,  do  not  know  this, 
they  have  Hved  in  New  Zealand  for  years  with  their  eara 
stopped  and  their  eyes  shut.  But  they  do  know  it ;  and  farther, 
they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  after  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  wholesome  enforcement  of  British  laws  had  occurred  in 
cases  such  as  I  have  supposed,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
employ  force,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  presence  of  the  force  in 
the  Colony  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  the  the  active  support 
of  half  the  Natives  in  bringing  the  whole  colony  under  British 
law,  and  would  prevent  the  other  half  from  obstructing  us 
in  the  process.  The  sick  or  dying  child  needs  medicine,  he 
tastes  it,  and  turns  from  the  cup — but  the  good  physician 
uses  kind  force,  he  makes  him  take  it,  and  the  child  is  saved ; 
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and  kind  force  must  be  tised  to  saye  the  Maori  against  liimself. 
There  mnst  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter.  Men  in  antbority, 
if  they  do  me  the  Honour  to  read  my  pages,  will,  I  trost,  belieye 
me,  when  I  say  that  we  can  now  do  nothing  effectual  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  good  of  both  «aoes,  saye  and  except  we  haye 
a  strong  armed  force  in  the  comitry  on  which  to  base  onr 
operations. 

Bedonbled  miasionary  efforts — cargoea  of  pictorial  bibles, 
multiplication  of  chapels,  translations  of  Robinson  Cmsoe,  and 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk — redoubled  legialatiye  efforts — admission 
to  local  parliament,  admission  to  general  parliament,  Natdye 
council,  Natiye  magistrate,  Natiye  policemen,  Natiye  school, 
Natiye  hospital — ^will  each  and  all  proye  useless  if  we  do  not  first 
proye  to  the  Maori  that  while  we  are  a  just  and  merciful  race 
we  are  a  strong  and  a  warlike  race — a  race  as  well  able  to  fight 
as  to  work,  or  trade,  or  talk,  or  write.  Here  and  there  among 
the  Natiyes,  some  man  of  superior  intellect  may  be  found  who, 
owing  to  a  long  intimacy  with  fiunilies  of  oolonists  who  would 
eonyerse  with  him  on  some  other  subjects  than  his  own 
merits,  or  salyation,  or  adult  baptiani,  and  the  like, 
has  formed  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  White 
man;  and  here  and  there  a  Natiye  has  personally  yiaited 
England  and  seen  and  measured  for  himself  Portsmouth, 
Woolwich,  and  the  Guards — ^yet  only  to  be  called  a  liar  on  his 
return.  But,  except  in  a  burlesque  smattering  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  the  New  Zealand  Natiyes,  intelligent,  astute  as  they 
are,  are  really,  eyeii  now,  little  other  in  many  important 
essentials  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Tasman  and  Cook — 
eyen  now,  in  many  respects,  mentally  and  morally,  they  are  litUe 
other  than  deyer,  oyergrown,  turbulent,  yicious  children — 
children  who  haye  no  more  idea  of  the  power  and  resotoroes 
of  the  fiovoff  country  which  would  rule  them  than  the  dayagee 
of  Oentral  Africa. 

The  Church  Missionariea^  who,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
sums  lavished  on  them  by  the  public,  might  haye  be^i  expected 
to  attempt  to  do  some  public  good  in  New  Zealand  by  impart- 
ing to  their  conyerts  some  knowledge  of  things  practical  and  ciyil, 
haye  been  too  much  engrossed  in  e^atiating  to  the  NatiTe 
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on  the  mjBteries  of  the  Trinity,  the  eirors  of  Borne,  the  heresioi 
of  Wesley,  to  have  had  mnch  time  or  inclination  to  teach  the 
Native  anything  that  would  be  terrestrially  useful  to  him ;  and 
whereyer  missionary  teaching  has  stooped  to  things  mundane,  it 
has,  as  before  observed,  sought  chiefly  to  exalt  the  Black  man 
and  to  debase  the  White. 

One  marked  characteristio  of  the  Maori  race  is  their  stupid, 
Chinese-like  contempt  for  any  other  race.  They  sneer  at  French- 
men as  Wee-Wees,  make  mock  of  Englishmen  as  a  people  who 
can  work,  like  beayer-rats,  bnt  who  can  run  away  like  rats,  and 
esteem  dark-skinned  zaces  so  little  that  I  have  heard  them  flguh 
ratively  boast  that  they  could  eat  an  Australiaii  aboriginal  for 
breakfast,  and  dispose  of  a  negro  for  supper.  They  know  that  we 
have  soldiers,  and  gasconade  as  they  may,  they  would  gladly 
never  see  a  soldier  again.  But,  they  believe  that  we  have  but  few 
soldiers.  They  have  been  told  too,  that  our  soldiers  are  wanted 
elsewhere^  and  that  the  Queen  would  not  again  use  soldiers  in 
New  Zealand.  The  58th  Begiment  was  sent  away ;  the  65th,  it 
was  rumoured,  would  follow,  and  this  gave  strciOgth  to  their 
belief,  and  confirmation  to  the  reports  they  had  heard.  Physi- 
cal force, 'the  might  of  the  strong  ann,  they  respect — ^this,  tikey 
think,  comes  and  goes  with  the  Soldier.  Moral  force,  industry, 
the  wealth  of  the  working  arm,  they  covertly  despise — this,  they 
think,  and  this  alona,  is  the  poor  possession  of  the  Colonist. 
We  are  the  busy  beavers — they,  the  warlike  wolves — and  they . 
will  be  ruled  by  none  of  our  Beaver  laws  till  we  show  that  we 
can  enforce  them  with  the  Lion's  teeth  and  claws. 

Their  whole  history,  in  common  with  the  history  of  aU 
aboriginal  races,  the  whole  of  our  twenty  years'  intercourse  wift 
them,  shows  that  they  reverence  physical  power  and  esteem  it 
the  only  qualification  for  command.  For  ten  years  we  attempted 
to  Hve  with  them  without  the  presence  of  a  Soldier :  we  trusted 
to  prayers,  to  mild  persuasion,  to  missionaries,  to  missionary 
govemors.  The  dirt  they  made  us  eat  during  this  humiliating 
period  is  revolting  to  think  of— they  committed  twenty  murders^ 
rose  in  two  rebellions,  and  sacked  a  Settlement.  Troops 
appeared,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  Native  hid  his  anns 
and  turned  to  the  plough,  and  the  Colony  twice  quadrupled  her 
wealth  and  population.  Half  the  troops  arq  withdrawn — Colonial 
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Office  economy  threatens  to  withdraw  the  other  half — and  at 
once  the  Colony  is  in  a  bhuse  again,  and  thousands  are  brought 
to  the  yerge  of  ruin. 

Calling  in  Archdeacon  Hadfield  as  mediator,  we  might  patch 
up  a  peace  with  William  King,  and  express  our  sorrow  for  what 
had  happened  at  Waitara.  Despatching  Bishop  Abraham  to 
Waikato,  we  might  get  an  apology  from  the  Waikatos  for  their 
wanton  raid  on  New  Plymouth,  and  possibly  a  hundred  pigs,  as 
compensation  for  our  slain  Soldiers  and  our  slain  and  wounded 
Volunteers ;  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  cause  of  quarrel — by 
sending  eyery  Soldier  out  of  the  Colony,  and  disarming  eyezy 
Volunteer — ^by  declaring  that  we  would  seek  to  buy  no  acre  more 
of  land — ^by  proclaiming  that  three-fourths  of  the  North  Ish&nd 
should  be  Native  territory  wherein  the  Native  should  do  as  he 
pleased — ^by  salarying  some  of  the  most  turbulent  chie&,  and 
distributing  annual  presents  among  others — I  have  no  doubt 
that,  /or  a  time^  we  might  stop  the  King  Movement  and  bribe  the 
Natives  to  suffer  us  to  reap  our  little  harvests  in  security  and  peace. 
I  say  for  a  time,  for  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  if  we  adopted  this 
missionary  policy  our  temple  of  Janus  would  soon  be  open 
again : — contempt  would  lead  to  insult,  concession  to  demand, 
unpunished  aggression  to  fresh  aggression,  until  the  day  would 
surely  come  when  war  would  burst  out  again  and  lead  to  results 
under  which  the  Maori  race,  as  a  distinct  race  of  people,  would 
be  utterly  rooted  up  and  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  will  only  resolve  to  adopt  a  sounder, 
a  more  manly,  policy ;  if  now  that  we  are  in  arms  we  will  deter- 
mine not  to  lay  them  down  until  William  King  be  reduced  to 
unconditional  submission ;  and  if  the  Home  Gk)vemm6nt  will 
grant  us  such  military  and  naval  assistance  as,  with  our  Milii^jiy 
and  Volunteers,  will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  respectable 
fighting  force  in  the  Colony,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from 
this  vantage  ground,  'our  Native  Council  could  frame  a 
series  of  Native  Measures  which  owing  to  their  intrinfiie 
excellence,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  power  in 
the  country  to  insure  them  a  &ir  trial,  would  soon  place  the 
relations  of  the  two  races  on  the  most  harmonious  footing,  and 
secure  to  the  Colony  a  long  term  of  uninterrupted  peaoe,  pro- 
gress, and  prosperity. 
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ConTinced,  then,  that  if  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
is  to  be  preserved  as  a  British  Colony,  it  can  now  only  be  pre- 
served by  making  it  the  station  of  a  strong  Armed  Force,  it 
becomes  important  to  consider  what  amount  of  Force  would  be 
necessary  to  give  us  that  secure  base  of  operations  which  we 
want ;  and  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  first  at  the 
numbers  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Natives. 

By  the  Native  census,  taken  in  1858,  the  total  Maori  popu- 
lation of  New  Zealand  was  56,000—53,000  in  the  North  Island, 
8000  in  the  South— and  of  this  number,  25,000  were  males  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Setting  aside  aged  men  and  boys,  but 
recollecting  that  owing  to  the  greater  precocity  of  the  race,  a 
Maori  boy  of  sixteen  is  often  as  much  of  a  man  as  a  European 
youth  of  twenty,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  now  in  the 
North  Island  20,000  males  fit  to  fight.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  besides  their  tomahawks,  this  body  of  savages  possesses 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  many  of  them  being 
good  double-bfurrelled  guns. 

This,  as  to  weapons,  may  seem  a  high  estimate.  But  we  have 
to  recollect  that  owing  to  their  inherent  love  of  everything 
connected  with  the  art  of  war  they  have  ever  been  solicitous, 
from  Hongi's  days  downwards,  to  provide  themselves  with 
European  weapons.  By  the  sale  of  their  pigs  and  potatoes, 
flax,  fruits,  and  slave  girls,  by  their  traffic  with  the  fleets 
of  whalers  which  have  long  visitod  their  shores,  they  had 
acquired  many  stands  of  arms  even  before  the  regular  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  was  commenced.  The  feuds,  active  or 
slumbering,  existing  between  their  various  tribes,  served  as  a 
constant  stimulus  to  them  to  procure  single-barrels  and  double- 
barrels  from  the  traders  and  storekeepers  who  flocked  to  the 
North  Island  when  Auckland  and  New  Plymouth,  and  Wel- 
lington, and  Wanganui  were  proclaimed  British  Settlements. 
Their  skirmishes  with  the  troops  at  Eororarika,  Buapekapeka, 
Wellington,  and  Wanganui,  only  served  to  impress  on  them  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  superiority  of  musket  and  bayonet  over 
war-club  and  tomahawk;  and  Grovemor  Browne's  impolitic 
relaxation  of  Grovemor  Gre/s  "Arms  Ordinance"  enabled 
them  further  to  gratify  their  passion  for  effective  war 
weapons  to  a  calamitous  extent.    Indeed,  Scripture  readers 
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and  Misncmaries  as  they  ue,  there  has  been  no  period  in 
their  history  when  they  would  not  gladly  have  giyen  a  caae  of 
bibles,  and  sometimes  the  chapel  to  boot,  for  a  case  of  gnna,  and 
if  any  general  **  Disarmament  Act "  ooold  now  be  enforced  among 
them,  I  fancy  that  even  the  best  informed  of  our  officials  would 
be  astonished  at  tiie  spectacle  of  the  quantity  of  arms  which 
the  Natives  had  gradually  and  quietly  collected  and  pot  away. 

They  are  not  proportionately  provided  with  ammunition  ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  assorts,  and  here  I  see  no  reason  to  question  his 
accuracy,  that  in  the  *'  rush  for  anns"  which  to<^  place  the 
moment  Sir  George  Grey's  wise  restrictions  were  departed  from, 
they  expended,  in  three  years,  nearly  £50,000  in  guns,  powder, 
lead,  and  caps ;  so  that,  looking  at  their  previous  stores,  and 
remembering  that  they  scarce  fire  away  an  ounce  a  monili  in 
sporting,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  within  tlie  mark  if  we  say  that 
they  are  now  in  possession  of  quite  100,000  lbs.  of  powder. 

Foimidable  in  their  weapons,  they  are  not  weak  in  their 
commissariat.  It  is  true  that  the  potato  has  become  almost  a 
necessary  luxury  to  them,  and  the  potato  has  to  be  planted,  dug, 
and  stored.  But  a  potato  patch  once  planted  will  bear  two 
or  three  Abut  crops  in  succession.  The  Maori,  too,  has 
thousands  of  pigs,  while  we  have  to  recollect  that,  on  a  pinch, 
he  can  live  on  the  products  of  the  Bush,  and  get  his  two  meals 
a  day  from  his  wild  larder  just  as  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Fern-root  and  the  fern-tree  pith,  tawa-berry,  kiekie  and  kwffilra^ 
parrot,  pigeon,  tui,  eel,  lamprey,  kawai,  snapper,  dog-fish,  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  any  Maori 
force  ever  capitulates  through  starvation  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  surrenders  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  war. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  too,  always  to  be  recollected  in  esti- 
mating the  fighting  strength  of  these  people,  that  they  have  an 
army  works  corps,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  their  womoi.  In 
peace,  a  Maori  woman  does  as  much  work  as  the  man ;  she  helps 
to  plant  and  dig  the  potato,  to  tend  the  kumera  and  the  melon. 
Her  arms  are  strong,  her  will  to  work  right  good.  Strapping  the 
flax  kit  on  her  shoulders,  this  amorous  Amazon  will  cany  a  fourth 
of  the  load  of  a  mule  through  forests  that  no  mule  could  move 
in,  and  in  war,  save  only  in  meeting  the  foe  in  the  field,  she  is  to 
the  full  as  effective  as  the  man.    The  man,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
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Bush,  familiar  from  childhood  with  all  woodcraft,  strong  and 
supple  in  limb,  seeing  like  a  hawk,  going  into  action,  not  plastered 
with  pipe-clay  or  swaddled  in  clothes,  bat  almost  naked  as  he  was 
bom,  I  hold  to  be  the  bean  ideal  of  a  Bush  soldier ;  and  recollect- 
ing that  in  addition  to  these  warlike  merits  ho  is  almost  a  Totleben 
in  earthworks,  and  has  a  country  to  &11  back  on,  studded  with 
hundreds  of  natural  fastnesses,  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  fighting  in  the  Bush,  we  must  count  him  as  fully  equal 
to  one  man-of-war's  man,  or  colonial  rifleman,  to  nearly  two 
soldiers,  or  Bed  Indians,  and  to  almost  half-a-dozen  Kafirs, 
Sepoys,  or  Malays.  I  say,  fighting  in  the  Bush,  for  as  yet 
we  know  know  nothing  of  the  prowess  of  the  Natives  as  com- 
batants in  the  open  country.  In  all  our  skirmishes  with  them 
they  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  choose  their  own  ground, 
and  have  ever  received  our  attacks  well  protected  by  fortifi- 
cations, and  firing  on  us  from  rifle  pits,  thick  cover,  en- 
trenchments, or  stockades.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
any  further  fighting  we  may  have  with  them,  a  good  leader 
would  succeed  in  changing  our  tactics,  and  would  contrive,  here 
and  there,  to  draw  them  into  the  Open,  where,  I  believe  a  single 
regiment  like  the  gallant  65th  would  rout  double  its  force. 

This  estimate,  then,  would  give  the  Natives  an  effective  fight- 
ing force  of  some  20,000  men ;  and  assuming  that  for  the  future 
a  portion  of  the  fighting  he  in  the  Open,  we  may  consider  this 
force  as  a  match  for  about  an  equal  nmnber  of  troops,  blue 
jackets,  militia,  and  rifle  volunteers. 

The  present  Maori-king  and  Land-league  quarrel  is,  I  think, 
the  most  serious,  the  most  national  quarrel,  which  will  ever 
occur  between  the  races,  and  the  one  which  would  band  together 
the  greatest  numbei;  of  the  existing  eighteen  tribes.  But  even 
here,  if  the  Government  will  only  declare  that  though  they  will 
chastise  William  King  and  those  who  have  taken  up  arms,  they 
have,  as  yet,  no  quarrel  with  the  Natives  at  large ;  that  the 
Waitangi  Treaty  shall  still  be  respected,  and  that  they  will 
still  seek  to  acquire  land  only  by  way  of  friendly  purchase, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
tribes  could  be  roused  to  take  the  field.  Satisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  indifference  to  a  Maori  King,  tribal  jea- 
lousies (29),  and  other  causes,  will. prevent  many  from  rising  even 
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if  the  war  becomes  more  general.  Some  would  observe  a  strict 
neutrality,  others  would  o£fer  to  join  us,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  of 
the  Ngapnhi,  the  Barewa,  and  the  Ngatiwhatua  people  might 
be  trusted  as  allies.  B^Euing  these  considerations  in  mind, 
therefore,  I  think  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  neither  on  the 
present  occasion,  nor  on  any  future  occasion,  shall  we  eyer 
find  opposed  to  us  in  the  field  a  rebel  Native  force  of  more 
than  from  10,000  to  12,000  well-armed  warlike  men.  But  most 
assuredly  we  may  possibly  have  to  fight  such  a  force ;  and  the 
questions  which  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  ask,  and  to  answer, 
— "  what  power  on  our  side  would  be  likely  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  sdch  a  force? — what,  if  it  did  rise,  would  enable  us  to  beat 
it — ^and  where  are  we  to  get  our  men  ? 

Let  us  turn  first  to  ourselves — for  Heaven  and  the  Mether 
Country  will  help  those  who  help  themselves.  The  colonist 
population  of  the  North  Island  is,  as  yet,  but  little  more  than 
40,000:  and  about  one-fourth  of  it  may  consist  of  males 
between  18  and  40  years  of  age.  This  would  give  a  body  of 
10,000  men  capable,  as  regards  age,  of  bearing  arms ;  and  these 
10,000  would  I  think  furnish  a  picked  force  of  3,000  Militia 
and  Bifle  Bangers  who  would  go  anywhere  and  do  anything: 
young  men  ever  foremost  in  the  fight  like  the  gallant  young 
Colonists  at  Taranaki — young  men,  for  a  large  part,  either  bom 
in  the  colony,  or  long  resident  in  the  colony,  who  have  out- 
walked the  Native  in  the  Bush,  outrowed  him  in  the  whale 
chase,  thrown  him  in  every  wrestle,  shamed  him  in  every 
shooting  match — hardy  young  Settlers,  who  are  as  much  at 
home  in  the  Bush  as  the  Maori  is,  and  who  have  long  leamt 
to  laugh  at  his  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  war-dance,  at  his 
cannibal  ferocity  of  aspect,  and  at  those  other  paper-tiger 
devices  of  his  with  which  he  seeks  to  scare  his  enemy  from 
the  field,  and  which  might  well  flutter  the  nerves  of  General 
Pallmall  or  Private  Plucky  when  beheld  for  the  first  time  as  a 
prelude  to  real  war.  The  North  Island  could  contribute  ibis 
quota — I  think  she  could  contribute  no  more  (30) ;  and  to  make  up 
the  force  which  we  require,  both  to  bring  the  present  disturb- 
ances to  a  speedy  and  economical  end,  and  to  endow  us  with 
that  power  and  prestige  necessary  now  to  enable  us  to  civilize 
and  save  the  Maori,  I  hold,  that,  with  all  possible  despatch^  there 
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should  be  assembled  in  New  Zealand  a  force  of  Jive  or  six  regi- 
merUSy  a  couple  of  our  smallest  'gun-boats^  and  three  or  four 
steam-sloops  of  war.     (81.) 

I  fear  this  will  seem  a  heavy  demand  on  the  Mother  Oomitry — 
but  I  fear  no  smaller  force  will  do.  A  smaller  force  might  be 
sent  in  driblets,  and  the  resnlt  might  well  be  that  the  present 
disturbances  would  be  prolonged  a  year,  and  that  in  Januaiy, 
1862  we  might  find  ourselves  dei^tohing  half  an  army  to  New 
Zealand  to  avenge  a  thousand  murders,  the  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  property,  and  the  sack  of  every  second  Settlement 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  reported  that  the  Governor  has 
asked  the  Colonial  Office  for  an  increase  of  force ;  but  with  the 
reticence  common  to  responsible  officials  in  such  matters,  I  fear 
our  excellent  Qovemor  has  been  almost  afraid  plainly  to  tell 
the  Oolonial  Office  how  bad  the  case  really  is,  and  how  alarm- 
ingly worse  it  may  soon  become.  The  Colonial  Office  too,  has 
probably  been  &voured  with  confidential  communications  from 
Bishop  Abraham,  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  and  other  bigots  of  the 
Church  Missionary  party,  urging  the  Home  Government  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  recal  the  Governor,  sacrifice  the  Colonists, 
and  entrust  the  management  of  New  Zealand  to  them.  But  as 
we  have  seen  in  Chap.  XL,  the  Church  Missionary  party  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  New  Zealand  once  before ; 
and  the  chief  feats  of  their  government  were  these — ^first,  the 
provocation  of  a  war — second,  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  Settlers 
— ^third,  the  debasement  of  thoTisands  of  Natives  —  fourth, 
the  acquisition  of  large  landed  estates  for  themselves;  and 
our  old  Church  Missionaries  are  now  as  powerless  to  put  things 
in  order  in  New  Zealand  as  was  Mrs.  Partington  to  stop  the 
Atlantic  with  her  mop.  In  this  matter  of  despatching  troops 
to  New  Zealand,  then,  let  the  Colonial  Office,  for  once^  heed 
Colonists  rather  than  Governors  or  Missionaries,  send  out  the 
assistance  necessary  to  make  up  the  Force  I  have  named,  and 
send  it  ai,  once.  I  apprehend  that  such  Force  could  be  spared : 
China,  India,  and  the  Cape  are  quiet ;  England  has  now  her 
Bifle  Volunteers. 

But,  in  advocating  the  expediency  of  making  New  Zealand 
the  head-quarters  of  a  strong  military  and  naval  force,  other 
argmnents,  if  necessary,. might  be  urged  beyond  any  founded  on 
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the  existence  of  our  turbulent  and  rebellious  Native  population. 
Dr.   Thompson's  military  statistics  proye,   that  in  regard  to 
health  of  troops,  New  Zealand  actually  stands   some  75  per 
cent,   higher  than  eyen  the  Cape.     Begiments  leaving  India 
for  England  a  year  before  their  time  would  find  New  Zealand 
an  admirable  half-way  resting  house  for  the  year — a  country 
which,    with    a    climate    cooler  than  Africa's,    warmer  than 
Britain's,  would  brace  them  up  and  prepare  them  for  the  colder 
latitudes  of  Chatham  and  Fermoy.     In  no  part  of  the  world,  too, 
could  troops  be  subsisted  cheaper  than  New  Zealand ;  and  no 
where  would  vessels  of  war  find  more  secure  harbours,  or  fioier 
timber,  stores,  and  spars.     Every  regiment  in  New  Zealand,  like 
our  old  58th,  when  not  wanted  in  the  field  could  find  profit- 
able employment   and  high  colonial  pay  on  public  works,  and 
would  thus  be  spared  that  enforced  idleness  of  monotonous 
barrack  life  which  an  eminent  Judge  has  lately  denounced  as  the 
great  evil  of  a  soldier's  life.   A  naval  and  military  force  stationed 
in  New  Zealand,  would  also  stand  midway  between  the  French 
Colonies  in  Oceana  (32)  and  our  gold  fields  in  Australia.     It 
would  be  in  the  very  heart  of  seas  swarming  with  American 
whaling  vessels;  near  to  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  republics, 
on  the  one  side,  hard  by  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies,  India, 
China,  and  Japan,   on  the  other;   and  I  believe  I  shall  do 
no  more  than  echo  the  opinion  of  many  naval  and  military 
men  who  have  seen  the  country  if  I  say  that,  looking  at  her 
combination  of  natural  advantages;  New  Zealand  might  now  well 
be  made  the  great  Military  and  Naval  Station  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Arsenal  and  Sanatorium  of  the  South. 

If  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  Government,  always  and  for 
ever  maintaining  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  (33),  will,  between 
them,  ^tion  and  create  in  New  Zealand  such  a  force  as  I  have 
named,  almost  any  measures  which  our  "Native  Council "(34:) 
could  suggest  for  the  preservation  and  civilisation  of  the  Native 
race  would  prove  successful.  If  not,  if  missionary  quackery  is 
again  to  prevail,  if  the  cry  is  still  be  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace,  if  a  strong  force,  for  kind  use,  is  not  to  be  maintained 
for  a  time  in  New  Zealand,  no  measures  that  the  Native  Conncil 
may  suggest  will  prove  other  than  very  partially  and  very  slowly 
successful,  or  utterly  futile  and  abortive. 
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While,  therefore,  it  is  uncertain  whether  such  a  Force  will  be 
given  or  withheld  it  would  be  as  idle  a  thing  to  discuss,  now,  what 
Measures  we  ought  to  take  to  build  up  a  sound  Native  policy,  as 
ii^  in  planning  the  erection  of  a  mansion,  we  were  to  dispute 
about  the  breadth  of  door  and  window  while  it  remained 
utterly  uncertain  whether  we  should  ever  possess  the  means  of 
procuring  even  the  brick  and  mortar  necessary  for  our  very 
foundations.  What  procedure  to  adopt  for  the  settlement  of 
the  all-important  Land  Question — who  we  shall  recognise 
as  the  owners  of  tribal  and  harpu  territory — how  fiir 
severalty  and  individuality  of  ownership  shall  be  over- 
shadowed by  Mana — ^wheUier  we  shall  waive  the  Crown's 
pre-emptive  right,  and  partially  admit  "  Direct  Purchase  " — how 
we  shall  best  ally  ourselves  with  the  Natives  in  the  work  of 
blessing  them  with  British  laws — ^whether  or  no  the  period  be 
not  reached  when  they  might  be  invited  to  enter  the  General 
Assembly  (35) — ^how  tiiey  may  be  best  imbued  with  that  "  know- 
ledge of  common  things,"  and  with  those  first  principles  of 
sanatory  science  for  want  of  which  they  are  a  departing 
people  (36) — how  some  physical  amalgamation  of  the  two  races 
could  be  brqpght  about  (37) — ^how  best  to  cUrb  the  Missionary 
Faction,  and  abolish  their  Imperium  in  imperio — how  the  Colony, 
the  Colonists,  and  the  Natives  shall  find  a  fitting  Bepresentative 
at  Home  (38) — these,  and  fifty  vital  questions  could  easily  be 
solved  by  the  Native  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  if,  and 
if  only,  in  their  efiforts  to  civilize  and  save  the  Native  race. 
Native  Council  and  General  Assembly  be  backed  by  the  display 
of  such  a  Force  in  the  Colony  as,  proving  to  the  Maori  that 
we  are  the  stronger  power,  shall  encourage  and  increase  the  good 
portion  of  his  semi-savage  community,  and  intimidate  and 
reduce  the  desperate  and  the  bad. 


Emigration  as  atfxcted  bt  thb  Wab. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  so  large  a  portion  of  my  limited 
space  in  this  volmne  has  been  claimed  by  this  Chapter  on 
the  New  Zealand  war.  In  commencing  this  second  edition  in 
the  Highlands,  some  months  ago,  I  shared  the  impression 
of  many  of  my  fellow-colonists,  that  this  Maori  King  Move- 
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ment  would  produce  no  nuschief ;  and,  if  lei  alone,  would 
taper  off  in  clap-trap  arations,  in  war-dances,  in  pig-fe&stB. 
I  hoped  that  the  500  pages  to  which  my  pnhlisher  limited 
me  in  order  to  enahle  him  to  put  snch  a  price  on  the  book 
as  would  bring  it  within  reach  of  intending  emigrants  of 
moderate  means  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  practical  emigta- 
tion  matters,  and  that  I  should  haye  ample  space  in  which  to  treat 
of  my  more  favourite  subjects  of  exports,  and  markets,  the 
plough,  and  the  fleece.  But  each  month's  mail  brou^t  grave 
news,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  if  I  wished  to  produce  an 
honest  book  I  must  curtail  what  I  had  hoped  to  say  on  farming 
and  grazing,  and  devote  even  a  chapter  to  the  fresh  and  unhappy 
subject  of  a  New  Zeahmd  Native  War.  This  enforced  alteration 
of  design  will,  I  fear,  prove  distasteful  to  many  of  my  readers 
who,  like  me,  care  little  in  the  abstract  for  Native  questions 
and  forms. of  Government  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with 
rural  matters  of  garden,  and  grass  field.  Merino,  Short-horn, 
and  Thoroughbred. 

But  I  must  ask  such  practical  emigrants  to  remember  that 
this  New  Zealand  war  is  a  thing  which  strikes  at  the  very  roots 
of  emigration,  and  that  it  has  been  my  duly  to  attempt  to  show 
them  that,  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  the  sword, 
for  a  time  at  least,  may  well  stop  the  plough.  I  say  this  with 
sincere  regret,  but  I  say  it  openly  and  advisedly.  My  own 
individual  interests,  the  interests  of  three-fourths  of  my  fsmily 
and  Mends,  would  lead  me  to  encourage  emigration  to  the 
North  Island  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power. .  But,  deservedly 
or  not,  I  am,  I  think,  in  some  quarters,  regarded  as  an  honest 
authority  on  New  Zealand,  and  I  shall  not  forfeit  any 
position  I  may  have  attained  by  concealing,  now,  what 
I  truly  think.  The  great  South  Island  of  New  Zeahmd, 
embracing  the  provinces  of  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,* 
Otago,  a    country  larger    than   England,  possessing  a  finer 

♦  Canterbury  and  Otago.^A  little  injurious  tittle-tattle  and  nusconcep- 
tion  relating  to  these  Settlements  may  here  demand  a  word.  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Van  Diemen's  Land— nay,  even  Auckland  and  Wellington— have 
affected  to  think  that  Canterbury,  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  soil  his  hands, 
would  fain  clip  his  sheep  in  kid  gloves.  Now,  doubtieas,  there  is  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  gentlemen  in  the  Canterbury  oommmutr, 
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climate  and  perhaps  a  more  fertile  soil,  contains,  as  yet,  a 
British  population  of  only  some  40,000  souls.  In  regard  to 
personal  security  of  life  and  property,  even  a  general  Native 
war  in  the  North  Island  would  no  more  affect   the  South 


many  of  whom,  I  daresay,  do  actually  wear  gloves ;  and  there  may  be 
certain  fair  ladies  there,  who,  when  they  emigrated,  dreamt  they  were 
going— 

«■  To  happy  oonveDts,  bosomM  deep  tn  vlnefl, 
Where  Blumber'd  abbots,  purple  as  their  winea. 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lUy-sIlvered  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales, 
To  lands  of  singing  and  of  dancing  birds, 
Love-whlsp'ring  woods,  and  bills  alive  vrith  beids." 

Bnt  so  far  is  it  from  being  tnte  that  Canterbury  is  "  too  fine  "  to  work, 
that  I  fancy  her  annual  exports  of  wool  and  wheat,  and  of  all  which  brings 
grist  to  the  mill  and  money  to  the  chest,  will,  ere  long,  prove  that  she 
works  even  harder  than  some  of  her  ruder  rivals. 

Indeed,  if  we  have  any  lurking  notion  that  an  accomplished  mind  and 
intellectuiEd  refinements  are  mere  cumbersome  finery  in  the  **  Bush,"  the 
sooner  we  disabuse  ourselves  of  such  notion  the  better.  In  fact,  those 
temporary  privations,  those  occasional  stoppages  of  "  creature-Qomforts,'* 
that  **  roughing  '*  which  generally  attends  the  emigrant's  first  campaign  or 
two,  are  not  so  well  borne  by  the  unlettered  peasant,  or  my  lady's-maid,  as 
by  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  or  by  the  lady  herself.  As  to  mere 
"creature-comforts,"  I  recollect  that  in  early  days,  in  New  Plymouth, 
there  was  a  frequent  scarcity  of  fresh  butter.  This  privation  shook  many 
a  labourer's  family  to  the  centre ;  and  when  it  happened  to  be  followed 
up  by  a  cruel  cutting-oflf  of  "  Devonshire  cream,"  the  Cornish  miners  all 
but  flew  to  arms.  Now  in  these  "  dairy-dearths  '*  the  more  intellectual 
portion  of  the  little  community  could  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  buttedess 
l>oard  with  the  noble  **  Masque  of  Comus,"  or  go  with  Addison  to  the 
country  and  milk  **  Sir  Roger's  "  cows.  Mind  triumphs  over  matter,  even 
in  New  Zealand ;  and  gentle  blood  is  good,  even  in  the  **  Bush.'* 

I  certainly  think  that  the  high  price  of  21.  per  acre  demanded  for  wild 
land  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  Canterbury.  But  this  is  the  only 
objection  ;  and  now  that  the  Canterbury  people  must  begin  to  see,  as  I 
have  observed  at  page  240,  that  Squatting,  pure  and  simple,  wiU  have  to 
give  place  to  Grazing,  and  that,  for  the  future,  if  their  Settlement  is  to 
maintain  its  progress,  it  will  be  by  selling  land  to  Graziers,  and  not  by 
leasing  it  to  Squatters,  I  imagine  that  the  price  of  land  in  Canterbury 
will,  ere  long,  and  ex  necessitate^  be  reduced. 

As  to  Otago,  the  remarks  at  page  154  may  tend  to  dispel  the  erroneous 
idea  respecting  the  severity  of  the  climate  ;  while  as  to  the  objection  which 
has  been  urged  s^ainst  this  Settlement  that  she  is  too  Scotek,  I  would 
remark  that  she  is  every  day  becoming  more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan. 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  or  her  people  being  from  oyer  the 
border  is,  I  think,  an  argument  in  favour  of  Otago  rather  than  againut 
her— for  no  country  in  the  world  sends  forth  finer  Colonists  than  Scotland, 
and  none  can  show  bonnier  lasses  or  braver  men. 
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than  an  Irish  faction  fight,  or  even  rebellion,  in  Tippeiaiy 
might  a£Ebct  Cornwall  or  Kent ;  and  the  South  Island  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is,  an  emigration  field  which,  in  combination  of 
natural,  social,  and  political  advantages,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  But  as  regards  the  North  Island,  whether  it  he 
the  province  of  Auckland,  or  Taranaki,  or  Hawke's  Bay,  or 
Wellington,  let  the  emigrant  be  warned.  Troubles  seem 
brewing  there,  a  latent  volcano  may  soon  burst  out.  In  a  few 
months  the  sky  may  be  clear  again,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  years  of  serene  weather  may  set  in.  Bui,  at  present, 
all  is  gloomy,  doubtful,  confused  ;  and  the  North  Island,  in  its 
present  state,  is  no  fit  field  for  an  English  fiunily  emigrating  to 
create  a  quiet,  happy  home  in  some  new  and  more  roomy  Land. 

Let  no  one  suffer  himseK  to  be  deluded  by  listening  to  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Agents,  and  employes  of  the  various  little  local 
governments  of  the  North  Island  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country  who,  I  daresay,  would  still  encourage,  and  honestly  en- 
courage, emigration  to  the  particular  comers  of  the  colony  they 
represent.  If  so,  I  tell  the  reader  not  to  listen  to  them— they 
are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  A  main 
had  better  go  to  the  Workhouse  at  once  than  go  to  a  Colony 
where,  after  years  of  toil,  he  might  some  day  see  his  home  burnt 
down  and  half  his  family  murdered  by  Natives — missionaiy 
converts  though  they  might  be ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  reason- 
ably certain,  as  yet,  that  such  a  calamity  as  l^s  might  not  some 
day  overtake  any  man  who  now  ventured  to  emigrate  to  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

About  the  tenth  of  every  month  we  get  fresh  news,  and  things 
may  take  so  favourable  and  rapid  a  turn  that  in  another  month 
or  two  emigration  to  the  Provinces  even  of  Auckland  and 
Taranaki  may  be  safely  renewed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  may  grow  worse,  and  even  if  they  remain  as  they  are, 
they  are  so  bad  as  to  lead  me  to  entreat  all  families  who  may 
now  be  preparing  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  provinces  of  the 
North  Island,  either  to  delay  their  departure  a  while,  or  to 
change  their  path  a  little  and  settle  in  the  safe  South. 

Bamsgatey  FA.  1, 1861. 
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APPENDIX. 


BUYING   LAND  OF  NATIVES  DEAR  AND  SELLING  CHEAP. 

(1,  page  442.) 

Great  nonsense  is  oocasioually  talked  on  this  subject  by  persons  who 
speak  without  thinking.  It  is  true  that  in  the  North  Island  the  Govern- 
ment have  often  bought  land  of  the  Natives  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  and 
sold  it  to  the  Settlers  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre.  But  before  the  Govern- 
ment  can  ask  this  enhanced  price  they  have  to  survey  the  land,  to  lay 
out  roads  and  bridges,  villages  and  townships,  to  establish  law  and 
order,  and  make  the  wilderness  habitable  for  the  Settler.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  100  acres  of  land  bought  for  cultivation  at  ten  shillings 
per  acre  of  the  Government,  would  be  cheaper  to  the  Settler  than  100  acres 
bought  of  the  Natives  at  ten  penee  per  acre. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  WAITANQI   TREATY. 

(2,  page  442.) 

It  is  true  that  €k)vernor  Browne,  in  one  of  his  despatches^  incidentally 
alludes  to  some  expressions  of  a  certain  Provincial  Councillor  at  Aucklanil, 
indicative  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  such  person,  that  if  more  land  could 
not  be  obtained  of  the  Natives  by  purchase,  it  had  better  be  obtained  by 
force.  It  may  be  true,  that,  here  and  there,  members  of  our  Provincial 
Councils,  exasperated  by  tiie  Natives'  dog-in-the-manger  monopoly  of 
land,  and  by  their  evasions  of  such  conditions  of  the  Treaty  as  they  dis- 
liked, have  thought,  to  use  their  own  style  of  language,  that  what  was 
sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  may  have  asserted 
that  if  the  Natives  were  to  be  permitted  to  break  the  Treaty  by  their 
refusals  to  obey  British  law,  we  were  permitted  to  break  it  by  departing 
from  our  agreement  to  acquire  land  in  no  other  way  than  hj  the  way  of 
friendly  purchase.  But,  as  shown  at  page  172,  our  Provmcial  Coun- 
cillors no  more  represent  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  than  the  Town 
Councillors  of  Little  Pedlington  represent  the  people  of  England;  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  before  the  present  outbreEkk  at  New  Plymouth, 
nine-tenths  of  the  Colonists  of  New  Zealand  would  have  voted  for  our 
continued  faithful  observance  of  the  Waitangi  Treaty,  unjuat  to  them  as 
they  felt  that  Treaty  to  be. 

GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  COLONISTS  TOWARDS  THE  NATIVES- 

(3,  page  443.) 

As  an  answer  to  the  old  Missionary  official  cry  that  the  Colonists  and 
their  modem  representative  Goyemment  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
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the  Natives,  I  would  observe  that  in  his  Budget  for  the  year  1858,  Ion; 
before  Uiere  was  any  ground  for  suppoaing  thai  the  Natives,  as  a  body, 
were  other  than  loyal  and  contented  siwjects—our  popular  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Richmond,  actually  proposed,  out  of  his  slender  resources, 
to  cUnAle  the  annual  expenditure  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Natives ;  and  instead  of  takiug  only  50,000Z.  from  the  revenues  of  the 
colony  for  native  puiposes,  as  provided  by  the  Grown,  to  take  100,0001., 
and  expend  it,  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  in  establishing  and  extending 
native  training  schools,  and  native  hospitals,  and  other  special  institutioDS 
for  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines. 

THE  FIRST  MAORI   KJNQ. 

(4,  page  445.) 

Te  Whero  Where,  aliat  Potatau,  an  Old  Waikato  chief,  was  the  fint 
Maori  ruler  ostensibly  elected  to  the  Elingship.  I  saw  him  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Taranaki,  arrayed  not  Id  regal  purple  though,  but  wmpped  up  id 
an  old  blanket,  and  was  much  struck  with  his  fine  presence  ana  his  quiet 

Eort.  He  had,  however,  been  a  great  warrior  and  cannibal,  and  in  the 
loody  raid  made  on  the  Taram^  natives  in  1833,  by  the  Waikatoes 
tmder  his  command,  is  said  to  have  killed  nearly  two  hundred  men  with 
his  own  hand.  Here,  indeed,  at  Pukerangiora,  the  slaughter  was  so  great 
that  the  air  for  miles  arouud  was  tainted  with  putridity ;  and  Te  nliero 
Whero  and  his  slipped  **  Dogs  of  War,"  returned  liome  gorged  with  human 
ilesh  and  rich  in  slaves.  In  his  latter  days  he  was  a  man  of  peace  and  a 
friend  to  the  white  men.  He  was  almost  in  his  dotage  when  named  King, 
and  it  is  thought  would  gladly  have  escaped  the  *' greatness  thrust 
upon  him."  He  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  his  son  has  been  nominated 
his  successor. 

PAKEHA    MAORIES. 

(5,  pag6  446.) 

'*  Pakeha  **  is  the  native  word  for  stranger  or  foreigner,  and  is  the 
term  used  by  the  Natives  to  designate  the  Colonists.  "  Maori  *'  is  the 
native  name  lor  the  aboriginal  race;  and  the  phrase  '*  Pakeha-Maori  **  maj 
be  translated  as  a  stranger  turned  into  a  native,  a  person  who  is  hali- 
white  man,  half-black.  In  Dr.  Thompson's  description  of  Pakeha-Maories 
he  takes  too  narrow  a  view,  treats  of  them  as  consisting  only  of  old  whales, 
and  says  that  in  1853  there  were  onl^  ten  of  them  left  in  the  country.  The 
whalers  deserve  all  the  praise  he  gives  them — I  have  known  many,  and 
a  finer,  better^hearted  race  of  rough,  rude  men  never  lived ;  but  oW 
whalers  form  only  a  small  and  select  portion  of  our  Pakeha-Maoiies, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  there  might  be  found  in 
both  islands  as  many  as  a  couple  of  hundred  persons  who,  yirtoallfi 
are  Pakeha-l^Iaories. 

FRENCH  JESUITS. 

(6,  page  447.) 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  French  Catholic  Priests,  attached  to  that 
French  Missionary  establishment  which  has  long  been  suffered  to  exist 
ill  New  Zealand,  have  also  been  instrumental  in  inciting  the  Natives  tt> 
rebellion  by  ever  picturing  to  them  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers  and  cotton-spinners,  who,  but  for  a  series  of  little  accidents, 
would  long  ago  have  been  enslaved  by  Hongi's  great  Hero,  Napoleon  the 
Firet  and  who  will  yet  probably  be  invaded  and  enslaved  by  the  great 
Hero's  nephew.  Napoleon  the  Third. 

THE  MAORI   KING    LEVYING  CUSTOMS. 

(7,  page  449.) 

The  meet  overt  and  impudent  "King  movement'*  act  which  they 
have  yet  ventufed  to  commit  has  been  their  attempjt,  at  the  little  port 
of  Eawhia,  described  at  page  139,  to  levy  customs  in  the  King's  name. 
The  Grovemor  in  his  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  Auckland, 
April  27th,  1860,  speaking  of  the  King  movement,  says :— "  The  agitation 
has  been  carried  on  with  great  energy  and  some  secrecy.  Emissaries 
have  been  sent  ui  every  direction  to  make  proselytes ;  deputations  have 
been  received  in  some  state ;  two  tribes  unconnected  with  the  Waikatos 
have  tendered  their  allegiance  and  presented  their  lands  to  the  league, 
of  which  the  King  is  the  nominal  head  ;  great  exertions  have  been  made 
to  obtain  similar  adhesions  from  other  tribes ;  and  the  King's  council  openly 
assume  the  right  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  my  proceedings,  and  consider 
whether  or  not  they  will  aid  a  chief  in  rebellion  i^ainst  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment.  A  laige  number  have  subscribed  and  given  money  to  a  dis- 
affected European  for  a  printing  press  to  be  conducted  by  him.  A  flag 
has  been  designed,  and  hoisted  at  the  King's  residence ;  and  an  abortive 
attempt  was  made  at  Kawhia  to  levy  oiutoms  in  the  King*8  name.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  dispute  at  Taranaki  sinks  into  inaigniflcance ; 
indeed  it  is  evident  that  unless  W.  King  had  calculated  on  support  from  this 
powerful  confederation,  he  would  have  never  presumed  to  oner  resistance, 
or  set  up  a  claim  so  entirely  without  foimdation." 

KING'S    MURDEROUS   ALLIES    FROM    TARANAKI. 

(8,  page  450.) 

The  fact  of  these  southern  tribes  having  instantly  joined  William  King 
afibrdij  further  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  it  is  the  King  movement, 
the  Anti-land  Selling-league,  combined  with  love  of  blood  and  plunder, 
and  not  the  petty  Waitara  dispute,  which  led  King^  and  his  allies  to 
take  up  arms.  These  southern  tribes  have  no  acre  of  fand  at  Waitara — no 
more  property  there  than  they  have  in  Westmoreland.  For  years  past 
they  have  had  the  barren  monopoly  of  the  ma^ficent  country  ex- 
tending from  Tataramaka  to  the  South,  a  country  lying  many  miles  from 
the  Waitara,  and  having  no  manner  of  connexion  with  it — a  country,  too, 
wliich  has  been  left  so  entirely  to  themselves  that  beyond  the  Missionaries 
there  is  scarce  a  white  man  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  it  For  nearly 
twenty  years  these  people  have  drawn  their  supplies  from  New  Plymouth : 
every  week  or  month  piarties  of  them  have  visited  the  Settlement  to  sell 
their  com  and  piga  and  potatoes,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  groceries, 
ironware,  clothing,  and  tobacco  in  return.  During  the  whole  of  this 
])eriod  no  single  quarrel  or  cause  of  <raarrel  ever  arose  between  them  and 
the  Settlers.  On  their  visits  to  New  Plymouth— I  speak, from  actual  per- 
sonal experience — ^they  were  regarded  as  pleasant  trading  friends ;  they 
were  ever  treated  ae  such,  vet,  when  William  King  hoisted  the  rebel 
flag  at  Waitara,  these  sanctifled  scoundrels,  for  they  are  among  the  most 
devout  of  our  miasionary  convertB,  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms.    It  wad 
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they  who  murdeied  our  boys  and  oar  poor  labourers  at  Omata ;  and  tber 
have  done  more  in  burning  and  plundering  the  rural  homesteads,  more  in 
stealing  stock,  and  more  m  harassing  the  settlement  than  eyen  William 
King  himself,  ft  is  a  circumstance^  toOy  never ,  I  think,  to  he  forgotten  in  oa.' 
future  dealings  with  the  Natives  that,  five  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  profound  peitc^, 
when  they  were  every  week  visiting  the  Settlement  under  the  mask  of  fri^nil: 
traderSf  these  people  were  acbJuUly  plotting  a  night  attack  on  New  Pltftnoatk, 
with  a  view  of  plundering  the  stores  and  murdering  any  Settlers  who  might  resi»:. 
TA«90  Nana  Sahibs  made  secret  and  urgent  proposals  of  this  nature  i^ 
Katatore,  the  chief  alluded  to  at  page  463.  Katator€  refused  to  join  tkevt, 
and  before  his  death  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Government  and  the  Wesl-'ifaA 
Missionaries,  Yet  these  are  the  lambs  whose  feelings  were  hurt  (according  ^ 
Mr,  Fox)  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  1 1 

THE    NATIVE   CONFERENCE   AT    KOHIMARAMA. 

(9,  page  450.) 

The  holding  of  this  conference  at  Kohimarama  wto  an  excellent  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovemor  and  his  Ministry,  and  it  may  have  been  politj<* 
to  state  tliat  the  tenour  of  it  was  peaceful.  But  Maori  authuntie^ 
well  know  that,  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  as  a  pledge  of  the  Natives 
intention  to  abandon  the  **  Maoh  King  and  Land-league  moYement,"  the 
result  of  the  conference  is  no  more  to  be  valued  than  the  paper  ite 
proceedings  are  recorded  on.  The  King  Movement  par^  regard  the 
Taranaki  affiiirs  as  a  **  feeler,"  and  just  as  the  Taranaki  affair  is  settle^ 
so  they  vrill  turn  for  or  against  us.  Their  words  are  fair  enough — ^bat. 
**  Tenei  ano  a  mutu,  kei  roto  i  tona  ware  pungawerewere."  "  The  spider 
is  not  seen  when  hid  in  his  web ;  and  a  man's  real  meaning  lies  bid  in 
the  recesses  of  his  heart." 

WILLIAM    KING^S   APOLOGISTa 

(10,  page  451.) 

Archdeacon  Hadfield,  a  bigoted  and  femininely  jealous  member  of  our 
old  Church  Missionary  party,  has  long  resided  at  Waikanae,  WiUiam  Kii^r'j 
old  residence  in  Cook's  Straits,  and,  in  connection  with  blankets  and  tobacixx. 
has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  what  he  calls  the  **  conversion"  of  tliis 
man.  Looking  on  New  Zealand  as  the  appanage  of  Exeter  Hall,  as  a  place 
where  tlie  Colonist  is  a  trespasser,  and  loving  his  convert  witii  a 
love  that  passeth  human  understanding,  Mr.  Hadfield  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  William  King,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  NewcasUo— -« 
letter  which  if  it  proceeded  from  any  one  but  a  clergyman  would  be  stig- 
matized as  one  replete  with  the  auppressio  veri,  the  suggestio  faisi — has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  his  client  is  in  the  right,  and  that  Grovemors,aiid 
Ministers,  and  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  Land  Commissioners^  and 
Colonists,  are  each  and  all  scandalously  in  the  wrong.  Mr.<  Fox,  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  and  in  th« 
note  at  page  358,  has,  for  certain  good  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, thought  well  to  ally  himself,  for  the  hour,  to  the  Archdeacon  sod 
William  King,  and  has  also  fulminated  a  pamphlet  on  the  wrongs  and  merits 
of  his  client,  which,  in  spirit  of  conception,  accuracy  of  stat^nent,  and  teste 
of  execution,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  Archdeacon's.  I  intended  to  make  a 
precis  of  the  leading  allegations  in  these  twin  productions,  arrange  it  oa 
one  side  of  a  sheet,  and  then  place  the  answers  on  the  other.    But  wheawd 
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p^ot  the  official  papers  fh>m  the  colony,  when  we  had  before  us  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Buddie's  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  war,  and  then  Professor  Browne's 
able  exposition  of  the  Governor's  policy,  I  saw  that  the  work  of  dissecting 
Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Fox  was  work  needless  to  be  done.  As  a  specimen, 
however,  of  that  accuracy  of  statement,  that  benevolent  spirit  of  design  for 
which  these  pamphlets  will,  I  hope,  long  be  recollected  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Colonists,  I  will  just  point  to  one  or  two  of  their  pages,  and  assure 
the  reader  that  such  are  onlv  samples  of  the  whole. 

In  his  pamphlet  add^ssed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Hadfield,  in  urging  his  Grace  to  believe  that  the 
Chief  who  sold  the  Governor  the  Waitera  land  had  no  right  to  sell  it,  and 
that  rthe  Governor  had  inhumanly  provoked  the  war,  uses  these  words  : — 
^*  With  regard  to  Teira's  right  to  sell,  which  is  so  positively  asserted,  and 
on  the  supposed  validity  of  which  a  war  has  been  commenced  at  Taranaki, 
can  I  expect  to  be  believed  in  England,  when  I  assert,  as  I  do  unequivo- 
cally, that  Teira's  father,  Tamati  Raru,  through  whom  alone  the  son  could 
lay  claim  to  any  land,  as  inherited  by  him  from  his  ancestors,  is  still  alive 
and  opposed  to  its  alienation  ?  ....  He  refused  to  sell,  and  co-operated 
with  Wm.  King  up  to  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities.  I  feel  that 
nothing  I  could  aad  to  this  fact  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  assertion  I 
make,  that  the  claim  set  up  on  behalf  of  Teira  to  alienate  the  whole 
block  of  land  is  altogether  untenable."  Now,  here,  tite  truth  was  Oiat 
Teira's  father  had  actually  signed  his  sorCs  letters,  begging  thai  the  Governor 
would  complete  the  purchase,  while  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  made  in  his  place  in  (he  House  of  Bepresenta- 
lives,  shows  that  Teira's  father  was  actually  asking  the  Government  for 
weapons  tchereunth  he  might  fight  for  the  protection  of  his  son's  rights. 

"There  had  been  rumours  that  Teira's  father,  Tamati  Aaru,  was 
fighting  on  King^s  side  ;  the  fact  being  that  Tamati  Baru  had  assisted  to 
cut  the  boundary  lines  for  the  surveyor  of  the  very  block  in  dispute. 
Tamati  Raru's  only  objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  was, 
that  they  had  not  at  once  given  him  a  gun  to  enable  him  to  fight  on  the 
Government  side.  They  had  received  letters  from  him,  not  declaring 
that  the  land  should  not  be  sold,  not  desiring  that  the  survey  should  be 
stopped,  or  the  military  occupation  of  the  land  be  abandoned,  but  asking 
for  a  gun  to  fight  them." — Speech  of  Mr.  Stafford,  Aug.  7,  New  Zealander, 
What  does  the  reader  think  of  this  specimen  of  the  accuracy,or  the  veracity  of 
our  extreme  Church  Missionary  party  ?  If  it  be  pleaded  tiiat  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  here  is  another  to  match  it,  and,  if  needs  were,  I  would  engage  to 
produce  fifty  similar  instances,  wherein  the  discussion  of  this  Tarant^i  war, 
the  zeal  of  the  Church  Missionaries,  to  use  a  mild  word,  has  been  &r  more 
prominent  than  their  benevolence  or  their  truth.  Close  to  Archdeacon 
Hadfield,  at  Waikanae,  lives  Bishop  Abraham,  at  Wellington,  and 
idluding  to  a  memorial  which  these  Dignitaries  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Professor  Browne  mildly  says  : — **  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wellington,  that  the  Natives  have  been  indisposed  to  sell  their 
land  in  consequence  of  the  Governor  giving  assent  to  a  bill  in  1858,  for- 
bidding the  Natives  to  endow  Native  ministers  of  religion  with  their  own 
lands.  This,  the  Bishop  has  *  no  hesitation  in  saying,*  has  tended  as  much 
as  anything  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Natives,  and  to  drive  them 
to  join  the  Maori-King  movement.  The  answer  by  the  Governor  and 
liis  ministers  to  this  serious  charge  is,  that  no  such  act  ever  passed 
the  Assembly,  and  so  none  such  could  have  received  the  Governor's 
assent.    The  only  change  during  this  Governor's  term  of  office  has 
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been  by  the  New  Zealand  Beseirefl  Act,  1856,  which  giyes  /acUitin 
for  the  endowment,  by  Natives,  of  schools  and  other  eleemosynarr 
institutions,  and  for  empowering  them  to  grant  sites  for  churches  aiid 
burial-grounds.  Every  one  who  knows  Bishop  Abraham  will  acqmt 
him  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  but  these  utihesitaiing  chanrri 
sent  home  against  a  Governor,  ought  not  to  be  made  without  fuller  inve^ 
ligation  of  their  truth.  The  higher  the  station  and  character  of  tk 
accuser,  the  more  cautious  should  he  be  in  his  statements. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  professes  to  write  for  the  Colonists,  but  who,  like  it^ 
tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  has  once  or  twice  before  spoken  unasked  for  tiif- 
people  of  New  Zealand,  does  not,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  lawyer, 
so  commit  himself  by  direct  statements  as  his  reverend  coadjutors  do 
—he  acts  more  by  innuendo  and  insinuation.  Thus,  he  leads  us  to  support 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Taranaki  war  is  this— that  Mr.  Bichnidcd, 
the  minister  who  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  asserting  the  justice  ot' 
the  war,  has  done  so  because  he  is  an  owner  of  land  in  Taranaki,  and  ho^vi 
that  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  will  enable  him  to  get  more  kiei 
there.  This,  substantially,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  Mr.  Gilpin  wei«  to 
accuse  some  Derby  Administration  of  going  to  war  with  France  becall^e 
the  Emperor  had  refused  Mr.  Disraeli  permission  to  rent  a  chateau  thert. 
Christopher  William  Bichmond  is  a  man  of  ancient  virtue  and  fidelity,  aod 
every  one  who  knows  him,  knows  that  if  any  private  consideratioii  eoulil 
turn  him  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path  of  his 
public  duty,  the  consideration  that  he  might  be  able  to  buy  a  bit  of  hud 
at  Waitara,  if  William  Kiug  were  once  Imocked  on  the  head,  would  xatLer 
have  led  him  to  protect  that  Native  as  if  he  had  been  a  rare  exotic. 

As  to  the  letters  in  the  Hadfield  and  Fox  pamphlets,  from  Wiremu  Kinp 
and  Riwai  Te  Ahu,  and  Hobessa  Ngapaki,  and  Weporahama  Putihi,  and 
Epehu  Paekau  Tupoki,  and  other  worthies  who,  in  missionary  jai^gon  or 
in  dictated  words,  protest  that  the  Waitara  land  belonged  to  the  '*  widow 
and  the  orphan,"  and  that  Governor  Browne  is  a  bad  man,  a  vessel  of 
wrath,  and  won't  go  to  heaven,  let  the  reader  be  easy.  It  would  be  easy  to 
procure  a  hundr^  letters  from  the  thieves  of  London  denouncing  ^tb« 
police  as  an  obstructive  force — ^it  would  be  easy  for  the  Missionaries  aiid 
Mr.  Fox  to  procure  a  hundred  letters  from  the  Natives  of  New  Zealand, 
denouncing  Governor  Browne  and  begging  for  his  recall.    The  justice  of 
our  quarrel  with  William  King  is  not  to  be  judged  bv  the  Natives.  Maories, 
like  all  savage  races,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unbounded  liars,  and  will 
almost  ever  shout  with  the  biggest  mob.    Natives,  however,  have  be«^n 
asked  to  express  a  voice  as  to  the  troubles  at  the  Waitaia,  and  what  has 
been  their  voice  ?    At  the  great  meeting  of  chiefe  held  at  Kohamarama 
(after  they  had  sent  a  native  agent  to  Waitara  to  obtain  evidence,  to 
debate  the  question  of  whether  the  Governor  or  William  King  had  trutb 
and  jufeitice  on  his  side,  a  majority  of  no  less  than  107  to  3  adopted  the  UA- 
lowing  resolutions  :—**  That  this  Couference  having  heard  explain«l  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  war  at  Taranaki,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Governor  was  justified  in  the  course  taken  by  him;  that  Wiremu  Ringi 
provoked  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  are  wlioll? 
mdefensible." — "  That  this  conference  deprecates  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  murders  of  unarmed  Europeans  committed  by  the  Natives  now  flghtiiu: 
at  Taranaki." — *'  That  the  Couference  desires  to  thank  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  for  his  goodness  to  the  Maori  people,  that  is,  for  his  constant 
kindness  and  love  to  them ;  and  also  for  granting  them  this  great  booD. 
the  Bunanga  CParliament  or  Conference),  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
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express  their  views,  and  to  propose  meagnres  for  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  arise  amon^  the  native  people." — **  That  this  Conference 
desires  to  thank  their  friend  Mr.  McLean  for  his  yrreat  exertions  on  their 
behali;  and  for  hi«  kindness  to  the  Natives  of  this  Xsland  of  New  Zealand." 

THE   OLD    NEW   ZEALAND   WHALER. 

(11,  page  452.) 

Many  of  my  brother  colonists  in  Taranaki  and  the  Cook's  Straits  Settle- 
ments will  at  once  see  that  I  ^Inde  here  to  the  late  Bichard  Barrett,  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  respectable  Pakeha-Maori  I  ever  met  with. 
Wlien  I  first  arrived  in  New  Zealand,  Barrett,  nearly  sixty,  an  old  man, 
could  no  lonprer  strike  the  whale  with  that  sore  harpoon  which  had  made  his 
name  a  hounchold  word  over  half  New  Zealand.  But  he  was  still  hardy 
enough  to  enlist  in  the  first  expedition  which  ever  drove  sheep  and  cattle 
overland  from  Wellington  to  Taranaki.  I  and  my  brotiier  spent  some  weeks 
on  the  coasts  with  this  expedition,  partly  shooting,  partly  examining  the 
country,  and  partly  helping  to  assist  our  ftitnre  fellow  settler,  Mr.  Cooke, 
to  restrain  his  perverse  beasts  from  disappearing,  finally  and  for  ever,  in  the 
Bush  ;  and  at  night,  round  a  mighty  fire  of  a  dozen  trees,  Barrett  would 
relate  to  us  his  early  history  and  the  origin  of  his  connection  with  the 
Ngatiawa.  He  was  a  most  hospitable  man  and  a  most  entertaining  com- 
panion. When  we  settled  at  New  Plymouth  I  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  was  so  much  struck  with  his  gmphic  account  of  the  early  days  of 
New  Zealand,  that  I  at  one  time  thought  of  amusmg  my  evenings  by 
attempting  to  write  his  life  He  died  a  few  years  since  at  New  Plymouth, 
leaving  two  half-caste  daughters  by  his  Ngatiawa  wife :  they  had  a 
nice  little  landed  property,  and  both  of  them  married  respectable 
Settlers. 

THE    RESIDENT    NGATIAWA. 

(12,  page  453.) 

A  small  party  of  the  more  hopeful  members  of  the  tribe,  however,  rpfused 
to  abandon  their  country  and  fly  to  Waikanae.  They  appear  to  have  argued, 
and,  if  so,  they  argued  justly,  that  the  Waikatoes  had  such  a  large  and  fine 
country  of  their  own,  that  they  would  never  care  to  occupy  much  of  the  new 
one  they  had  conquered,  and  that  satisfied  with  the  terrible  "  utu  *'  (payment) 
they  had  taken  for  the  murder  of  the  "  canoe  party,"  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  molest  the  Ngatiawa  again  without  Ngatiawa  gave  them  some  fresh 
provocation.  This  party,  therefore,  who  hereafter  will  be  designated  as 
the  **  Resident  Natives,  retired  to  the  woods  for  a  time,  and  when  the 
Waikato  camp  was  broken  up,  they  gradually  stole  back,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  little  communify  dwelling  chiefly  round  the  Sugar  Loaves  at 
Miitoroa,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  once  more  ventured  to  dig  their 
fern-root,  and  light  their  fires  in  the  open  country. 

SAMPLE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  COLONIZATION  PURSUED  BY  NEW 

ZEALAND  NATIVES. 

(13,  page  453.) 

This  colonizing  party  never  left  the  new  territory  thus  summarily 
acquired :  they  still  reside  there  to  the  number  of  about  500,  and 
grow  and  export  some  fine  potatoes.    The  original  inhabitants  as  a 
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distinct  race  are  extinct.  I  have  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent  old 
Native  who  was  one  of  these  emigrants  to  the  Chathams.  He  described  tbe 
Natives  as  being  rather  smaller  and  darker  than  the  New  Zealanders,  bat 
still  delicate  eating ;  while  eels  were  found  in  great  profusion.  It  appears 
to  me  that  when  Mr.  Hadfield  is  dilating  to  William  King  on  the  rapacity 
exhibited  by  the  white  man  in  acquirmg  new  lands  and  enslaving  tk 
Natives,  he  mi^ht  advantageously  call  his  convert*s  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  own  tribe,  modem  Missionary  New  Zealanders,  acquire  a 
title  to  new  lands.  At  the  Chathams  they  have  given  us  an  instance  of  it, 
and  the  process  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  |of  being  one  which 
thoroughly  accomplishes  its  object — taking  the  land  and  eating  the  owner, 
is  certainly  a  mode  of  acquiring  a  right  to  the  soil  fax  more  complete  than 
any  practised  in  Westminster  Hall. 

THE.NEW  ZEALAND  COMPANrS  CARE  OF  THE  NATIVES. 
(14,  page  454.) 

In  all  the  New  Zealand  Company's  Settlements,  after  the  land  had 
beeu  purchased  of  the  natives,  one-tenth  of  it  was  set  apart  for  them 
as  their  unalienable  landed  estate,  which  they  might  occupy  or  Kt, 
but  which  they  could  not  sell.  These  "  reserved  tenths  "  were,  indeed,  the 
real  and  magnificent  payment  which  the  Company  made  the  Natives.  I 
say  magnificent,  advisedly— for  if  the  New  Zealand  Company's  colonizing: 
operations  had  not  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  hostility  of  the  tlien  ^lis- 
sionary  Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  **  reserved  Natire 
lands"  would  have  formed  a  landed  property  for  the  Natives,  worth,  probably 
even  by  this  time,  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  sterling. 

WILLIAM    KING'S    FIRST   SALE   OF   WAITARA, 
(15,  page  454.) 

In  these  negotiations  with  Colonel  Wakefield,  William  King  was  partica- 
larly  prominent,  and  in  a  deed  of  sale,  known  as  the  Queen  Oharlottt's 
Sound  deed,  which  made  over  to  the  Europeans  a  tract  of  countrT 
including  the  Waitara^  he  signed  first  for  himself  and  father.  This  act  is 
so  fatal  to  his  present  pretensions  to  the  Waitara,  that  his  apologists  hare 
been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it ;  and  they  would  escape  the  dilemma  it 
has  put  them  in  by  boldly  asserting  that  when  King  signed  this  deed  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  But  I  must  protest  against  tliis  double 
reading  of  William  King :  he  must  be  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl— he 
cannot  be  all  three.  When  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  his  k^ 
legists  to  ennoble  him,  they  depict  him  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  emineat 
alike  for  piety  and  intelligence.  When  they  have  to  debase  him,  he  is  the 
muddle-headed,  rum-drinking  savage,  stupidly  signing  his  name  to  a  dee<i 
in  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  Now  I  have  no  very  exalted  opinion  of 
tlie  intellect  of  William  King ;  but  if  Mr.  Hadfield  ever  succeeds  in 
getting  William  King  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  will  find  that  when 
he  signed  his  name  to  this  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  deed  he  knew  the 
nature  of  it  as  well  as  Colonel  Wakefield  did. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  WAIKATO  TRIBE  TO  SELL  THE  TARANAKI 
DISTRICT    TO    THE    QUEEN. 

(16,  page  455.) 
As  before  observed,  this  treaty  (described  at  page  28),  which  I  regard 
as  a  very  worthless  document,  but  which  the  Home  Govcimncnt  ao^ 
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the  New  Zealand  Qovemment  and  the  Missionaries  have  long  agreed 
to  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  all  our  relations  with  the  Natives, 
and  which  the  Natives  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  their  Magna 
Oharta,  guaranteed  to  the  Natives  all  their  "possessions."  Te  Whero 
Whero  and  the  Waikatoes claimed  the  Ngatiawa  country  as  a  "possession" 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  most  assuredly  by  native  law  and  custom 
they  were-  justified  in  doing  so.  The  fiict  of  their  not  having  cared 
to  use  or  occupy  the  new  country,  to  hold  any  beneficial  possession 
of  it,  was  not  the  slightest  valid  argument  against  their  claim.  With 
a  handful  of  stay-at-home,  village-dwelling  garden-cultivating  people, 
numbering  only  some  80,000,  in  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  King- 
dom, there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as  '*  beneficial  possession " 
of  wild  land ;  and  if  the  '*  possessions  "  of  the  New  Zealuuders  had  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  only  lands  which  they  cultivated,  or  occupied, 
or  dwelt  on,  or  used,  their  **  possessions  "  would  have  been  put  down  as  con- 
sisting of  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  instead  of  nearly  eighty 
millions. 

Pmctically,  it  is  not  now  of  the*  slightest  consequence  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  1840,  the  Waikato  or  the  Ngatiawa  were  the  real  owners  of  the 
New  Plymouth  territory,  but,  as  Mr.  Hadfield  has  chosen  to  deny  the 
"Waikato  right,  I  offer  the  reader  the  following  evidence  on  the  subject, 
given  by  the  highest  authority  in  New  Zealand,  on  all  Native  matters : — 
"  The  Waikato  title  to  Taranaki  was  universally  admitted  by  the  Natives 
at  the  time  of  the  conqiiest :  many  acts  of  ownership  over  the  soil  had  been 
exercised  by  them.  The  land  was  divided  among  the  conquering  chiefs : 
the  Uiiual  custom  of  putting  up  flags,  and  posts  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  portions  claimed  by  each  chief  had  been  gone  through.  Any  occupa- 
tion of  the  laud  by  the  Ngatiawa  at  tliat  period  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  those  Natives  who  were  released  from  slavery  from  time  to 
time  were  permitted  by  Waikato  to  occupy,  but  those  who  had  fled  to  the 
South  were  not  allowed  to  return,  and  they  were  distinctly  warned  that  if 
a  return  were  attempted  it  would  be  the  cause  for  fresh  war  against 
Ngatiawa.  The  Waikato  right  was  thus  established  as  a  right  of  con- 
quest, and  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Ngaiawa  themselves  ;  who,  on  each 
occasion  when  they  sold  a  portion  of  land  at  Taranaki,  sent  a  part  of  the 
payment  to  Waikato  as  an  acknowledgment  of  conquest  or  of  the  right  of 
Mana  possessed  by  the  Waikato  chiefs  as  their  conquerors.  In  this  view 
of  the  question  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Ngatiawa  title  had  been  su- 
perseded by  the  right  of  the  conquerors." — Evideitce  of  Mr.  McLean,  given 
he/ore  a  Committee  of  the  Howe  of  Bep-esentcUives,  at  Aueklandy  Augmt  14, 
1860. 

THE  WAIKATO  DEED  OF  SALE 
(17,  page  455.) 

**  Enow  all  men  by  this  book.  We,  chiefs  of  Waikato,  do  let  go  and  sell 
these  lands  of  ours  to  George  Clarke,  the  Protector  of  Natives  for  H.M. 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  and  her  heirs  and  successors,  whether  male 
or  female,  the  land  and  all  things  that  are  on  and  under  this  land,  we  sell 
to  George  Clarke,  the  Protector  of  Natives  for  an  estate  for  the  Queen, 
her  Heirs  and  Successors,  whether  male  or  female,  for  ever. 

*•  The  beginning  of  the  Northern  boundary  is  at  Tongapourutu,  the  West- 
em  boundary  is  along  the  sea  shore  between  Tongaporutu  and  Waitotara, 
and  on  the  South  beginning  from  Waitotara  and  going  inland  to, 
Piiaunui. 
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"  We  reoeiye  these  payments  on  belialf  of  the  tribes  of  Walkato  for  their 
interest  in  the  said  land,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  money,  two  hon^ 
two  saddles,  and  two  bridles,  one  hundred  red  blankets. 

'*  Witness  our  names  and  sig^ns,  written  in  Auckland,  on  tliia  thirty-fiist 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  snd 
forty-two.  . 

•*  (Signed,)  Te  Kati. 

•*  Witneesee—  Te  Wmmo  Whebo.  ; 

"'.Signed)        J.  OoATBB, 

Geoboe  Clarke,  Sub-Protector. 
"True  Translation— (Signed)    Thomas  &  Fobsaitb." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  "Waikato  Deed**  conveys  to  the  Queens 
tax  larger  district  than  the  one  lying  between  the  Taniwa  and  the  Sugar 
Loaves.  And  by  Native  Law  the  Waikatoes  had  the  right  to  dispose  of 
such  larger  district— for  though  the  Ngatiawa  villages  and  strongholds 
were  mainly  on  the  Waitara  and  Waiangona  rivers,  yet  tlie  Ngatiam 
were  regarded  as  the  ori^nal  owners  of  some  miles  of  country  to  the 
north ;  while  through  their  intermarriages  with  the  Taranaki  tribe,  and 
their  frequent  emigrations  into  that  countrv,  they  were  looked  on  by 
the  Waikatoes  as  part  or  chief  owners  of  the  districts  lying  as  far  south  tf 
Waitotara. 

AN   INSTANCE  OF  HOW  LITTLE  THE  NATIVES  WANT  THE 
LANDS    THEY    CLAIM. 

(18,  page  468.) 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Spalif  s  award,  and  Governor  Fitzroy's  reversal  therecC 
the  whole  of  the  five  hundred  Natives  in  New  Plymouth  had  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  acres  in  cultivation ;  which,  however,  with 
their  teeming  sea  fisheries,  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  them, 
in  their  lazy  mode  of  life,  with  an  ample  stock  of  food.  Some  beantifal 
farms  at  the  Mongaraka  were  abandoned  to  them  by  Governor  Fitzroj; 
but  so  little  did  these  people  require  the  land  they  claimed  and  were  eva* 
quarrelling  about,  that  even  these  cultivated  fiums  where  thousands  hid 
been  expended  in  clearing  the  surface,  and  preparing  for  crop,  were  not  nstd 
by  them.  Most  of  the  land,  indeed,  soon  became  a  wildeniess  of  weeds,  and 
the  **  Thistle  Ordinance,"  passed  some  years  after  by  the  Provincial  Cona* 
oil  of  New  Plymouth,  originated  mainly  through  the  damage  done  by  the 
thistle  seed  blowing  over  the  whole  Settlement  from  the  great  thi^e 
^eds  which  soon  covered  these  deserted  fanna, 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  SCENE. 

(19,  page  462.) 

A  chancre  of  Ministry  occurred  in  England  soon  after  the  culminatiog 
point  of  Missionary  pohcy  had  been  reached  in  the  pardon  of  the  WaiiM 
murderers,  and  in  Govemor  Fitzroy's  arbitrarv  reversal  of  the  Land  Courts' 
decision :  Mr.  Gladstone  had  succeeded  tne  then  Lord  Stanley  (and 
Mr.  Dandersnn  Coates)  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinicc 
of  Governor  Fitzroy  and  the  Missionary  policy  may  be  gatliered  £rom  ^ 
following  despatch,  which  he  addressed  to  Captain  Fitzroy's  socceestfi 
Govemor  Grej  ;— 
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"  Downin^f-street,  2iid  July,  1846. 

**  Sir, — I  have  received  Captain  Fitzroy's  deepatch,  marked  separate,  of 
the  29tb  of  October  last,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  by  tlie  principal  agent  of  tiie  New  Zealand  Company. 
Captain  Fitsroy  states  that  letter  to  have  been  forwarded  by  him,  as  it 
might  be  required  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  mada 
at  New  Plymouth. 

**  From  that  letter  it  appears  that  Colonel  Wakefield,  adverting  to  the 
arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Company  with  the  Qovemment  in  the 
year  1840,  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  New  Plymouth,  and  to  the  award  of 
Mr.  Commissioner  Spain,  which  had  been  overruled  by  Captain  Fitzroy, 
had  refused  to  accept  on  the  part  of  tiie  Company  the  Title  Deeds  to 
H500  acres  of  land  at  that  Settlement 

"  I  cannot  but  express  my  great  surprise  and  regret  at  not  having  been 
placed  by  Captain  Fitsroy  in  possession  of  a  tall  report  of  the  course 
which  he  pursued  in  this  case»  and  of  his  reasons  for  that  course.  /,  Aow- 
ever,  indulje  tlie  hope  that  yam  may  have  found  yourself  ta  a  condition  to  give  effect 
to  the  oMMurd  of  Mr,  Spain  m  the  atee  of  the  Company* 9  claims  at  New  Ply^ 
mouth  ;  and^  in  any  case,  I  rely  on  your  endeavours  to  gain  that  end,  so  far  as 
you  may  have  found  it  praciicablej  unless  indeed,  which  I  can  hardly  think  pro- 
table,  you  may  have  seen  reason  to  heUeve  that  the  reversal  of  the  Commitaione/^s 
judgment  was  a  wise  and  just  measure, 

"I  have,&o.,  W.  £.  Gladstoiib. 

"Oovemor  Grey,  fte.  ftc." 

WILUAM  KING'S  RETURN  TO  WAITARA. 

(20,  page  463.) 

*"  This  event  took  place  in  1848 ;  and  there  is  a  circumstance  arising  from 
it  which  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  a  Native's  attempt  to  re-esSiblish 
what,  to  use  an  expression,  he  calls  his  '*  title  '*  to  land.  We  have  seen 
that  Kinghimself  sold  the  Waitara  to  Colonel  Wakefield  In  1840,  and 
that  Te  Where  Where  sold  it  to  the  Queen  in  1842.  Before  Kinff 
aotually  re^migrated  f^m  Waikanae  to  New  Plymouth,  he  had 
visited  the  Settlement,  and  was  present  at  a  great  meeting  of  the 
tribe,  convened  by  Sir  George  Grey,  at  New  Plymouth  in  1847.  At  this 
meeting  Sir  George  told  King,  who  had  tlirown  out  hints  that  he  would 
come  back  to  New  Plymoutii  and  reoccupy  Waitara,  that  he  should  not 
do  so ;  that  Waitara  belonged  to  the  Queen,  both  by  the  Waikato 
sale  of  it,  and  by  the  Ngatiawa-  mle  of  it ;  that  he,  lung,  had  found 
a  fine  new  country  at  Wiukanae,  and  that  he  should  stay  at  Waikanae. 
King  replied  that  he  unndd  return  to  Waitara — the  Governor  replied  that 
force  should  be  used  to  stop  hioL  In  the  grave  distractions  which 
soon  followed,  however.  Sir  Geoige  seems  to  have  forgotten  his 
threat.  William  King  slipped  up,  and  established  himself  at  Waitara 
almost  unperceived  by  the  authorities,  and  he  fiois  asserts  that  Waitara 
is  his  again,  heoause,  so  to  speak,  he  "  conquered  "  it  haek  by  returning  there  in 
defiance  of  Sir  George's  threats.  Mr.  Hadfield  asserts  ttiat  Native  titles  to 
land  are  exceedingly  clear  and  simple,  but  surely  this  case  of  King  versus 
Gray,  m  re  Waitara,  together  with  the  remarks  made  at  page  84,  and  the 
following  testimony  of  Mr.  MaoLeai{  must  show  that  Mr.  Hadfield  is 
exceeding  simple  to  beliuve  so.  *'  The  pnncnal  difficulties  which  have  te 
be  contended  with  in  acquiring  land  uom  the  Natives  arise  out  of  the 
necessity  of  insisting  on  proof  of  snoh  merely  ssnortod  claims,  and  of 
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foxcluding  those  who  fSeul  to  sabgtantiate  them  from  participation  in  the 
anouey  paid  for  the  land.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  the  most  frivolous 
;pretence8  have  heen  used  to  justify  such  demands.  I  have  found  NatiTea, 
after  attempting  to  substantiate  an  asserted  claim  to  land,  and  failing  to 
do  so  for  want  of  a  good  title,  evince  great  disappointment  at  their  defeat 
Oa  one  occasion  a  Native  actuary  came  to  me  atid,  trt'M  the  greatest  cooinesSy 
asked  whether  (sitice  he  had  failed  in  his  first  attempt)  he  could  not  bring  fonr-ard 
a  claim  to  an  is/and  in  the  South  Seas  from  which  his  ancestors  had  come  600 
years  ago.  The  idea  was  absurd.  I  asked  him  whether  he  really  meant  tchat  ht 
said.  Me  rolled  that  he  did.  I  told  him  he  might  as  well  have  preferred  a 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  moon.  His  reply  was  that  he  was  descended  from 
Havcea  o  te  Marama.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  prefer  a 
fictitious  claim,  he  gave  the  question  up.  I  allude  to  this  circumstance  to 
8)k>w  that  too  much  attention  to  merely  asserted  claims  may  entail  consi- 
derable inconvenience,  danger,  and  expense  to  the  country.  I  do  not  wi^ 
to  throw  doubts  upon  any  just  claims  of  theirs,  and  am  fully  aware  that 
every  acre  of  land  in  this  island,  not  acquired  by  the  Grown,  is  their  pro- 
perty.'*— Mr.  MacLean*s  Evidence  before  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  JiepresentOf 
tives. 

AAWmrS  MURDER. 

(21,  page  463.) 

During  the  progress  of  this  blood-feud,  the  Settlers  frequently  memo- 
rialized the  Government  to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to  so  scandalous  a 
state  of  things  ;  but  Sir  George  Grey  had  left  the  colony  to  receive  his 
present  appointment  at  the  Cape ;  Colonel  Wynyard,  commander  of  the 
troops,  had  been  appointed  his  successor  pro  term.,  and  Colonel  Wynyard 
appears  to  have  doubted  his  power  to  interfere  with  success,  and  to  bare 
been  unwilling,  during  his  temporary  administration  of  affairs,  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  executing  any  measures  which  might  possibly  have  drawn 
the  troops  and  settlers  into  the  quarrel. 

GOVERNOR  BROWNE'S  DECLARATION  THAT  HE  WOULD  MAIN- 
TAIN BRITISH  LAW  IN  A  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT. 
(22,  page  464.) 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  your  information,  that  I  have  recently 
visited  the  Province  of  Taranaki    f    *    * 

"  3.  I  had  also  an  interview  with  the  Chief,  T^lliam  King;  and  a  large 
part  of  his  tribe,  who  came  to  see  me. 

**  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  declare  that,  'for  the  future,  I 
had  determined  that  every  man,  whether  he  be  Maori  or  JPakeha,  who  may 
commit  any  violence  or  outrage  within  the  Eluropean  boundaries,  shall  be 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  Jud^,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Judge, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  carried  mto  effect ;  that  I  was  determined  m 
peace  of  the  Settlers  should  no  longer  be  disturbed  by  evildoers  ;  and  that 
the  Maories  who  are  not  content  to  live  in  peace  among  the  Pakehas  had 
better  ^  elsewhere.' 

^*  This  declaration  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  both  races  iHio 
dwelt  within  the  European  boundarjr,  and  will«  I  trust,  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  William  King  and  hia  men,  who  lived  outside  the  boundaifi 
xemained  silent 

'<  i.  After  this,  a  Chie(  named  Teiia,  offered  some  land  for  sale,  which 
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he  and  his  relatives  desired  to  dispose  of  to  the  Qoyemment,  and  which,  as 
being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waitaia  river,  on  the  South  bank,  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Province.  He'  pressed  for  an  immediate 
answer,  and  I  replied  that  if  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  title  I  would 
accept  his  offer.  Another  Chief  rose  to  object,  but  when  asked  if  he  had 
any  claim  to  the  land,  admitted  that  he  had  not. 

**  William  King  then  rose,  and  while  asserting  no  claim  to  it,  said  he 
would  never  permit  that  land  to  be  sold ;  then,  waving  his  band  to  his 
people,  he  and  they  left  the  meeting  with  some  want  of  courtesy  to 
myself. 

'**  5.  Since  then  progress  had  been  made  in  ascertaining  Teira*8  right  to 
dispose  of  the  land  (of  which  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt),  and,  if  proved, 
the  purchase  will  be  completed.  Should  tliis  be  tlie  case,  it  will  probably 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  all  the  land  south  of  the  Waitara  river,  which  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  the  Settlers.  It  is  also  most  important  to  vindicate  our  right 
to  purchase  from  those  who  have  both  the  right  and  the  desire  to  sell. 

**  The  right  to  sell  land  belonging  to  themselves  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Chiefs  (not  having  a  claim  to  share  in  it)  is  fully  admitted 
by  Maori  custom ;  any  recognition  of  such  a  power  as  that  assumed  by 
William  Kine  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  both  races,  because  it  would  be 
the  means  of  keeping  millions  of  acres  waste  and  out  of  cultivation.  I 
liave,  however,  little  fear  that  William  King  will  venture  to  maintain  his 
assumed  right ;  but  have  made  every  preparation  to  enforce  obedience 
should  he  presume  to  do  so.  Copies  of  the  instructions  I  have  given  to 
both  the  Civil  and  Military  authorities  are  herewith  enclosed." — Ff-om  a 
despatch^  dated  Auckland^  March  24, 1859,  from  Governor  Browne  to  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bidwer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colomee, 

THE  TARANAKI   LAND  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  EMISSARIES  AT  THE 

WAITARA. 

(28,  page  466.) 

The  TaranaM  Land  League  which  has  grown  into  the  Maori  King 
Movement,  and  the  Waitara  rebels'  connection  with  it,  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buddie's  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Maori  King  Movement.  Speaking  of  the  desire  mani- 
fested by  some  of  the  Cook's  Straits  Natives  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Ngatiapa  tribe  who  in  1849  had  sold  the  Government  a  block  of  400,000 
acres  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Straits  from  Wangaihu  to  Rangitak^ 
he  says :— "  Hona,  of  Waitotara,  and  Karipa,  of  Taumaha,  proposed  to  sell 
a  fine  block  lying  between  Patea  and  Manawa{)ou,but  many  who  possessed 
no  olaim  in  the  block  raised  an  outcry  against  the  proposal.  In  May, 
1849,  the  entire  tribe  met  at  Turangarere,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  church.  The  subject  of  land  sales  was  introduced  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  warmly  discussed.  It  was  proposed  that  no  person  or  family  should 
sell  {and  mthin  the  boundary  of  the  Ngatiruanui  territory  without  the  general 
consent  of  the  tribe.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  many,  but  the  meeting 
was  not  unanimous.  Many  asserted  their  ri^ht  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
their  own ;  and  Hona  and  Karipa  persisted  m  their  determination  to  seU. 
The  opponents  to  selling  pushed  their  views,  and  sought  to  make  it,  **  Te 
TOcanga  o  te  Ivoi  *'  (Uie  law  of  the  tribe)  OMt  no  individual  or  family  should 
alienate  land  mthout  the  consent  of  the  whole  tribe.    To  make  the  law 
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popular  and  binding,  they  detennined  on  a  more  general  meeting,  and  to 
invite  all  the  tribes  along  the  coast  to  join  tiiem  in  tliis  measure.  Tamsti 
Beina,  a  zealous  opponent  of  land  sales,  made  a  tour  along  the  coast  from 
New  Plymouth  to  Wellington,  soliciting  the  co-opemtion  of  the  prindptl 
chieili.  The  proposal  was  that  a  League  be  formed  tiiat  should  be  both 
defensive  and  offensive  in  its  opentions,  not  merely  binding  its  members 
not  to  sell,  but  also  prohibiting  others  from  selling,  and  which  sbonld 
employ  any  amount  of  force  they  might  be  able  to  command  in  canying 
out  their  measures.  Tamati  met  wUh  a  favourable  reeepium  at  Waitan, 
at  Otaki,  and  from  some  of  the  Wellington  chie&.  After  the  usual  amoant 
of  agitation,  a  great  meeting  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Manawapou,  for 
which  extensive  preparations  were  made.  A  large  house  was  built,  said  to 
be  the  largest  ever  erected  in  the  country,  measuring  120  feet  in  length  br 
85  in  breadth.  Matini  Te  Whiwhi,  who  attended  this  meeting,  named  the 
building  *'  Taiporohenui,'*  a  word  that  is  used  as  a  svmbol  of  union.  Tbe 
meeting  was  held  in  1854,  about  1000  persons  attended,  and  the  following 
measures  were  resolved  upon  : — 

"  1st  TTtai/rom  thu  time  forward  no  more  land  thall  be  alieuifed  to  Em- 
peOMe  without  the  general  eonaeHt  cfthis  confederation. 

**2nd.  That  in  reference  to  the  Ngatiruanui  and  Taranald  tribes*  tfa« 
boundaries  of  the  pakeha  shall  be  Kai  Iwi  on  the  south  side^  and  a  pltc^ 
within  a  short  distance  of  New  Plymouth  on  the  north. 

'*Srd.  That  no  Emropean  maaietrate  ehall  have  jwriadietion  •within  natiK 
homrdarieSf  but  all  diepuie*  ehall  be  eettled  6y  the  runanga. 

"  To  give  solemnity  to  the  proceedings,  and  confirm  the  bond  into  irtich 
ther  entered  with  each  other,  they  buried  a  New  Testament  in  the  e^rth 
and  raised  a  caim  of  stones  on  the  spot ;  and  to  re-assert  and  perpetuate 
their  determination,  parties  have  becm  appointed  to  beat  the  boundariee  ftt 
certain  periods. 

"  This  was  the  origin  of  the  notorious  Taranaki  Land  Ijeagvo,  which 
evidently  contains  the  elements  of  the  present  King  movement,  and  which 
has  proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  dissension  among  the  tribes  of  that  dis- 
trict, caused  so  much  bloodsltcd,  and  brought  about  the  present  collisioD 
between  W.  King  and  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

**  Its  fruits  soon  appeared.  Bat  a  few  months  after  its  formationi  lan^ 
was  offered  for  sale  to  the  Government  by  a  trU>e  not  connected  with  the 
League,  and  Bawiii  Waiaua,  a  Native  Assessor,  went  with  Ida  people  to 
cut  the  boundary.  Katator^,  one  of  the  most  active  chiefs  in  the  hee^ 
with  sixty  armed  men,  met  them  ou  tiie  land,  and  fired  at  Bawiri's  ptftj* 
killing  seven  and  wounding  ten,  Rawiri  being  among  the  dead.  Thus  cod- 
menced  the  native  war  at  Tamnaki,  which  has  continued  £rom  that  dsy  to 
this,  and  has  at  length  involved  the  Qovemor  in  a  conflict  with  the 
ohfltructive  party  that  threatens  to  be  more  serious  in  its  results  than  v^ 
of  the  collisions  of  former  years. 

**  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Matini  has  seen  the  folly  of  such  proceed- 
ings, as  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  apeakere  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  chiefs  at  Wellington  in  Apnl  last — a  meeting  convened  by  Bis 
Honour  the  Superintendent  of  that  Province  for  the  purjAtse  of  heaiu^ 
the  views  of  the  native  chiefs  in  reference  to  theTaianaki  War,  aiid»< 
which  Matini  joined  others  in  expressions  of  good-will  to  the  EvoptfB^ 
and  of  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  unity." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  HELD 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  25TH  JANUARY,  1860. 

(24,  page  467.) 

Present:  His  Excelleocy  the  Goyemor,  the  Hon.  the  Officer  Oom- 
manding  the  Troops,  the  Hon.  the  Oolonial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  thej  Oolonial  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Kr 
Tancred. 

*'  The  Governor  submits  to  the  Council  the  question  of  the  completion 
of  the  Durchttse  from  the  Native  Chief  Te  Teira  of  a  certain  block  of  land, 
situatea  in  the  Province  of  Taranaki,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waiiara,  on  its 
south  and  left  bank,  as  a  preliminary  to  which,  a  survey  of  the  land  is 
necessary. 

«*  The  Oounoil,  after  a  fall  oonsideTation  of  the  oLrcumstance  of  the  case, 
advise: 

**  1st.  That  Mr.  Panis  be  instmoted  to  have  the  said  land  surveyed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  take  care  that  the  Native  Ghiei^  William 
King,  be  indirectly,  but  notolBoially,  made  aware  of  the  day  on  which  the 
survey  will  be  commenced. 

**  2nd.  Should  William  King  or  any  other  Native  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  survey,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  in 
that  caM  that  the  surveying  party  be  protected  during  the  whole  per- 
formance of  their  work  by  an  adequate  military  force,  ui^er  the  command 
of  the  senior  military  officer ;  with  whieh  view  power  to  call  out  the 
Taranaki  militia  and  volunteers^  and  to  proclaim  martial  law,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  commanding  officer  at  New  Plymouth. 

"  8rd.  That  when  the  survey  shall  have  been  completed,  the  officer 
commanding  at  New  Plymouth  shall,  until  further  instructed,  keep 
possession,  by  force  if  necessary,  of  the  said  land,  so  is  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of,  or  any  act  of  trespass  upon  it,  by  any  Natives. 

'*  4th.  That  the  civil  authorities  at  New  Plymouth  be  iostrncted  to 
assist  and  co-operate,  by  every  means  in  their  powei;  with  the  military 
authorities  in  carrying  out  these  instmctions. 

"  And  Colonel  Gold  and  the  Hon.  0.  W.  Bk^imond,  are  to  give  the 
neoessaiy  directions  accordingly. 

(Signed)  "  F.  G.  Stewabd, 

"  Clerk  of  Executive  Council." 

NEW  ZEALAND  BLUE  BOOKS.-KINQ'S  ADMISSION  THAT  THE 

LAND  TEIRA  SOLD  BELONGED  TO  TEIRA. 

(26,  page  467.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  any  tome  much  smaller  than  the  London 
Directory,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  mass  of  letters,  despatches^  minutes, 
protests,  journals,  and  memoranda,  from  Governors,  Ministers,  Mission- 
aries, Land  Commissioners,  Native  Secretaries,  Natives  and  Colonists^, 
which  have  been  printed  in  New  Zealand  Blue  Books,  on  the  subject 
of  the  New  Zealand  War  and  its  origin.  Indeed,  so  many  and  so  long 
are  these  papers,  that  in  toiling  through  them  a  patnM  wonderment 
•eizes  on  the  mind  as  to  what  mayb^me  the  oppressive  weight  of 
New  Zealand  Blue  Books  in  a  few  years'  time,  if  in  our  infant  days  we 
already  bid  fair  to  prodooe  them  by  the  hundredweight  and  the  ton.  And 
though  in  turning  from  page  to  page  we  may  be  proud  to  think  that  out 
eoftmunify  prodocee  men  who  can  write  io  kagthily,  yet  8»  well,  a  feeling 
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of  disgust  will  occasionally  arise  in  the  reader's  breast  that  the  art  of 
printing  should  ever  have  been  invented,  and  he  will  be  led  to  wish  that 
both  those  who  would  uphold  the  British  flag  in  New  Zealand,  and 
tliose  who  would  tear  it  down,  would  strike  haraer,  talk  less,  and  sed:  to 
bring  the  issue  to  some  speedy  and  practical  conclusion. 

Though,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
tithe  of  the  papers  which  have  been  printed  on  the  Native  War,  the  im- 
portance of  seemg  that  Teira  was  the  owner  of  the  Waitara  land,  and  tbat 
King  was  not,  is  so  great  that  I  deem  it  right  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
portion  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Teira  and  the  GoTern- 
mcnt  respecting  the  land,  and  with  tiie  Land  Commissioner's  evidence  as 
to  William  King's  formal  admission  that  it  belonged  to  Teira : — 

Te  Teira  to  the  Oovernor. 

"■  Hurirapa,  Waitara,  April  20,  1859. 
«*  Go,  this  letter  of  love,  to  the  Governor. 

*'  Your  letter  to  myself  and  Richmond  we  have  received.  The  land  thai 
I  and  Richmond  consented  for  you  to  have  belongs  to  myself,  Richmond, 
Hemi  Watakingi,  Paranihi,  Rawiri,  my  father  Thomas,  and  Nopera.  It 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  the  land  that  we  two  consented  to,  the  seven  consent 
to  our  offering  it  to  you,  it  is  our  land  from  our  ancestors,  and  therefore  ve 
consent  rightly  for  you  to  have  it  I  am  not  rashly  interfering  with  other 
people's  land,  the  land  is  ours,  and  therefore  we  were  right  in  giving  it  to 
you  on  the  8th  of  March  near  Mr.  Parris's  house,  in  the  presence  of  & 
Oouncil  of  158,  who  heard  me  consent  for  you  to  have  it.  Do  not  listen  to 
the  words  of  others,  but  look  to  us  seven.  The  thought  was  mine  and 
Richmond's  to  sell  to  you. 

**  Mr.  Parris  is  liolding  us  back  for  the  movement  for  peace  with  Ihaia 
and  his  people.  I  tell  him  not  to  do  so,  but  that  he  and  the  Govenor 
should  settle  it  at  once.  Mr.  Parris  savs,  wait  until  Ihaia  and  William 
King  have  made  friends.  If  peace  should  not  be  agreed  upon,  what  will 
you  do  ?  Pav  us,  because  there  is  a  letter  sent  to  the  King  about  the  piece 
of  land  I  and  Richmond  have  offered  you  and  Mr.  McLeui,  and  theiefore 
I  say  pay  us. 

"From  your  loving  child, 

"  Teira  ;  also 
'*  Richmond, 
"  Hem.  and 
"  Takajsukl 
**  To  our  loving  Father  the  Gbvemor  and  Mr.  Smith." 

Te  Teira  and  other*  to  the  Governor. 

"  Waitoki,  Jan.  19,  1860. 

**  Go  this  loving  letter  to  Governor  Browne  and  to  Mr.  Smith. 

**  Friends,  salutations  to  you. 

••  This  is  our  word  to  you.  Hearken.  Why  do  you  delay  ?  You  say 
that  Mr.  Parris  has  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Parris  says  that 
it  lies  with  the  Governor  to  consummate  our  marriage  ysith  the  beautifiii 
woman.  Waitara — ^with  the  land  which  we  have  given  up  to  you,  Gire 
your  consent  at  my  request.  You  said  that  it  was  deceit  on  my  psit 
Agree  that  Mr.  Parris  shall  complete  it ;  do  not  delay  the  matter.  If  yoa 
are  willing  to  do  so,  write  to  me ;  and  if  you  are  not,  write  to  me.  W'lite 
speedily,  wat  it  may  come  straight  to  your  children,  who  are  residing  vith 
Mr.  Parri&  We  are  sad,  because  of  our  marriage  with  this  woman  being 
deferred  so  long.    This  woman  that  we  gave  to  you  in  the  face  of  day  is 
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now  lying  cold.     Ton  had  better  turn  her  towards  you  and  warm  her,  that 
she  may  sleep  comfortably  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.    Gome  also  yourself, 
that  I  may  know  your  intentions,  and  that  you  may  hear  my  word  to  you, 
Come,  my  Father  the  Governor.    This  is  our  letter  to  you. 
-Yours, 

*'  Te  Teira,       Paranihi, 
Hemi,  Te  Keihuaka, 

Tamati,  Bawhxri, 

Wetexuni,       Matia, 
Erurea,         Hori.'' 

Didrict  Commisaioner,  Taranakif  to   Chief  Land  Purchase  Commissioner, 

«  New  Plymouth,  Dec.  4, 1859. 

'*  Bib,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon,  that  on  Tuesday,  29th  ultimo, 
I  paid  an  instalment  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  Teira  and  others,  for  their 
land  at  Waitara. 

**  On  Friday,  25th  ultimo,  I  went  to  Waitara,  and  informed  William 
King  that  I  purposed  doine  so.  On  Tuesday,  29th  ultimo,  he  came  to 
town  with  a  party  of  about  thirty  to  oppose  it.  I  prevailed  on  them  to  meet 
Teira  and  party  and  discuss  the  question,  which  was  done  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  Europeans. 

*'  William  King  avowed  his  determination  to  oppose  the  sale,  without 
advancing  any  reason  for  doing  so ;  upon  which  I  put  a  series  of  questions 
to  him,  which  I  called  upon  the  Bev.  Ifr.  Whiteley  to  witness. 

"  Q.  Does  the  land  belong  to  Teira  and  party  i — A.  Yes,  the  land  is  theirs, 
hut  I  will  not  let  them  sell  it, 

**  Q.  Why  ?rill  you  oppose  their  selling  that  which  is  their  own? — 
A.  Because  I  do  not  wish  for  the  land  to  be  disturbed ;  and  although  they 
have  floated  it,  I  will  not  let  it  go  to  sea. 

^  "  Q.  Show  me  the  iustice  or  correctness  of  your  opposition. — A.  It  is 
enough,  Parris,  their  bellies  are  full  with  the  sight  of  the  money  you  have 
promised  themi,  but  don't  give  it  to  them ;  if  you  do,  I  won't  let  you  have 
tlie  land,  but  will  take  it  and  cultivate  it  myself. 

'*  Teira  stops  in  town  since  he  received  the  instalment,  considering  it 
not  safe  for  hun  to  stop  at  Waitara. 

**  I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  «*Bobert  Parrts, 

*'  District  Commissioner. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  questions  were  put,  and  the  answers 
given,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Parris. 

(Signed)  *<  John  Wettblet. 

"  The  Chief  Commissioner,  &o.,  &o., 
-  Auckland." 

Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Fox  assert  that  when  William  King  signed  the 
deed  described  in  note  15,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  they  assert 
that  when  he  declared  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Parris  that  the  land  did  not 
belong  to  Te  Teira,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying.  Poor  man  I 
"Mi.  ILidfield  asserts  that  King  did  not  mean  to  say  so,  that  the  words  he 
used  would  not  exactly  bear  the  interpretation  put  on  them,  that  in  the  Maori 
tongue  affirmatives  cany  reservations,  &c.,  &c.  But  Ifr.  Parris— whom 
Mr.  Fox  stigmatizes  as  a  petty  trader,  but  who  is  a  most  humane  and 
respectable  man,  a  most  efficient  officer,  and  a  man  who  was  almost  trained 
up  for  his  work  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  himself— probably  knows  the  Ifaori 
language  as  well  as  Ifr.  Hadfield ;  while  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whiteley,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  probably 
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knows  it  better ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Foi, 
every  one,  I  believe,  is  now  satisfied  tliat  King  made  the  declaration  whidi 
appeiars  over  leaf^  knew  that  he  made  it,  and  meant  to  observe  it 

MARTIAL     LAW. 
(26,  page  468.) 

Mr.  Fox  nrgee,  with  mnch  pathos,  that  the  Governor  had  intrastod 
Lieut.-Gol.  Murray,  the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Taranaki,  with  a 
proclamation  of  martial  law,  to  be  published  and  used  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, some  weeks  before  such  necessity  became  apparerU,  Though  I  can 
seldom  have  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  mx.  Fux,  I  can  afanost 
always  mideistand  him ;  here,  however,  I  must  confess  lie  is  an  enigsia- 
Surely  the  Govenior,  knowing  that  a  colliiiion  might  occur  at  imj 
moment,  that  troops  had  been  stationed  at  New  Plymouth  in  order  to 
be  used  if  necessary,  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had  left  Colooei 
Murray  without  that  bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket  which  it  might  be  neoeovt 
for  him  to  hold  before  be  could  use  his  tro<^8.  Uni4>prLiachable  as  the 
New  Plymouth  roadstead  is  for  davs  together,  it  could  well  ban 
happened  tliat  William  King  might  have  murdered  a  hundred  Settlers 
and  devastated  the  district,  before  (Llouol  Murray,  could  have  communicated 
with  Auuklaod  and  got  from  the  Governor  that  written  authority  which  be 
might  have  held  it  necessary  to  possess  ere  he  could  lawfully  fire  a  goa 

As  to  the  silly  allegation  that  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  so 
drawn  up  as  to  be  taken  by  the  Southern  Natives  as  a  declaration  of  mr, 
the  Soutiiem  Natives  knew  as  well  as  I  know,  that  so  long  as  they  k^t 
the  peace,  the  peace  would  be  kept  witli  them  :  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
little  short  of  monstrous  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  hurling  the  feeiingsot 
sanctified  scoundrels  who,  as  we  have  seen  by  note  8,  had  long  plotted 
an  attack  on  the  Settlement. 

Mr.  Stafford  to  Lteut.'Colond  Murray. 

**  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Auckland, 
"25th  January,  1860. 
•*  Sir,— Referring  to  instructions  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  in  New  Zealand,  relative  to  the  emploT* 
ment  of  a  military  force,  if  necessary,  in  maintaining  occupation  ua 
behalf  of  the  Grown  of  a  block  of  htnd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waitai*< 
purchased  by  the  Crown  from  Te  Teiia  and  ordered  to  be  surveye<i,  1 
tiave  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to  yoii  a  prcMslamation  by  h^ 
Excellency  the  Gk>vemor,  proclaiming  that  martial  law  will  be  exercisd 
throoffhout  the  Frovihce  of  Taranaki  from  the  date  of  the  publication  ia 
that  Province  of  the  said  prockunation. 

*'  I  also  transmit  an  instrument  appointing  you  to  be  tiie  Gk>verDori 
I>epiity,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  tne  officer  commanding  the  militia 
in  the  district  of  Taranaki  to  draw  out  for  actual  service  Sxe  Taraoaki 
militia^  or  such  number  thereof  as  you  may  judge  necessary. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  the  proclamation  ^oiUd  only  be  pth* 
lished  by  you,  and  operative  effect  given  to  the  other  instrument,  und^ 
such  circumstances  as  in  your  opinion  render  it  impossible  to  ciirrv  out  ^ 
wishes  of  the  Government  without  resorting  to  the  powers  con&rred  bj 
these  documents. 

**  I  have»  &0L, 
(Signed)  "B.  W.  SxAnoift 

**  lieui-Colonel  Munay, 

*'  Commanding  Detachment, 

'•New  Plymouth." 
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UNDERRATED  FORCE  OF  THE  WAITARA  REBELS. 

(27,pi^4680 

Oontrarr,  perhaps,  to  the  usual  enx>r  m  such  doonmeiitB,  the  numben  of 
the  rel)el  banda  at  Taranaki  have  generally  been  underrated,  both  in  the 
military  despatches  which  have  appeared,  and  in  the  letters  of  correspon- 
deate.  King  has  oommand  of  the  whole  of  the  interior :  this  for  the  most 
part  is  a  dense  forest,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  native  path  winding 
through  its  gullies  and  ravines.  The  turbulent  Mokau  people  are  only  a 
day*8  march  to  the  north  of  him,  his  southern  allies  only  a  day  s  march  to 
the  south.  Bands  of  these  people  might  pass  to  and  fro  to  Taranaki 
without  a  soul  being  seen.  The  character  oi  the  country  even  about  the 
Settlement  is  such  ttiat  a  body  of  500  Natives,  like  Boderick  Dhu's  men, 
might  lie  for  days  within  half  a  mile  of  a  stockade,  and  not  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  most  of  the  skirmishes  we  have  yet  had 
with  the  Natives,  their  sudden  reiirforcements,  their  boldness  of  resistance 
and  attack,  and  their  partial  successes  in  each,  are  attributable  partly  to 
the  presence  of  bands  of  oonoealed  men  lying  dose  hidden  in  ths  reari 
ready  to 


DEPORTATION  OF  WILLIAM  KING  TO  THE  CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 

(28,  page  474.) 

If  this  Native  is  not  killed  in  battle — and  he  takes  such  care  of  his  person, 
that  he  will,  it  is  thought,  escape  with  a  whole  skin — he  will  probably  be 
taken  prisoner ;  or,  when  he  fiuds  himself  defeated,  will  surrender  himself. 
A  Native  who  is  known  to  have  sworn  that  he  would  destroy  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  a  pah  that  he  was  besieging,  and  who  at  night  sent 
out  hid  boys  to  murder  our  woimded  men  left  on  the  field  in  the  sad 
afiair  under  Colonel  Qould  at  the  Waitara,  deserves  but  little  pity,  and 
ougiit,  perhaps,  to  be  hung,  If  he  be  taken,  however,  I  trust  the  Govern- 
meut  will  make  better  use  of  him,  and  deport  him,  as  an  emigiunt,  to  the 
Chatham  Islands.  This  would  be  a  veiy  striking  punishment  without 
being  a  cruel  one ;  for  some  hundreds  of  his  tribe  Yokve  long  resided  there, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  him ;  and  if  Mr.  Hadfield  were  to  be  sent 
with  him  as  a  sort  of  domestic  chaplain,  most  people,  I  think,  would  say 
that  they  were  a  couple  of  the  right  men  in  the  right  place.  We  must  catch 
our  hares  before  we  cook  them ;  but  when  we  catch  King*s  Southern  allies, 
the  sanctified  Nana  Sahibs  described  in  note  8,  who  plotted  to  destroy  the 
Settlement  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  who  murdered  our  boys  at 
Omafea,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  sparing  of  the  halter :  they  are  infinitely 
more  culpable  than  King,  and  such  an  esuunple  should  be  made  of  them, 
both  by  confiscation  of  a  portion  of  their  land  and  by  other  punishments^  as 
would  read  the  whole  of  the  race  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

TRIBAL  JEALOUSIES.-THE  FIGHT  AT  MAHOETAHI. 

(29.  page  481.) 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  marked  instance  of  the  fears  and  JealousieB 
existing  between  various  of  the  tribes,  was  manifested  at  the  late  fight 
at  Mahoetahi,  where  William  Eong  and  his  rebel  Ngatiawa  stood  alooC 
and  suffered  the  Waikatoes  to  be  routed  without  firing  a  shot  in  their 
4avour.    William  King  may  well  have  reot^ected  that  the  last  time  * 
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Waikato  force  appeared  in  Taranaki,  was  when  it  almost  Riinihi- 
lated  bis  tribe  at  Pukerangiora :  Timeo  daruiOB  et  dona  ferenies^  he 
may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  a  more  peaceful  life  of  it  at  the 
Waitara  under  the  King  Log  of  the  Settlers,  tlian  under  the  King  Stork  of 
the  Waikatoes.  Again,  though  King  Moyement  and  Land  League  Move- 
ment are  substantially  the  same  thing,  inasmuch  as  both  virtually  aim  at 
the  subversion  of  British  authority,  and  the  success  of  the  one  would  be 
the  success  of  the  other,  yet  there  are  some  of  the  disaffected  Natives  who 
appear  to  think  that  if  they  could  carry  out  the  Land  League  tliey  could 
dispense  with  the  King,  whose  contested  election  might  well  repro- 
duce the  Yery  troubles  which  the  creation  of  a  King  was  expected  to 
extinguish.  To  expect  that  William  King,  a  NgaUawa^  would  place  him- 
self under  the  thumb  of  a  sovereign  ruler  who  was  a  Waikato,  would  be 
much  as  if  the  Fox  were  to  pray  the  Wolf  to  be  his  sovereign  lord ;  and 
King's  neutrality  at  Bfahoetahi  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  old  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  allies  who  had  marched  to  his  aid.  It  may  well,  hov- 
ever,  have  arisen  from  anotlier  motive,  or  from  a  combination  of  two 
motives.  Kinf  may  have  been  tired  of  the  struggle,  and  anxious  to  make 
peace ;  and  while  he  would  argue  that  if  these  old  blood  foes  of  his,  thtr% 
officious  Waikato  allies,  were  destroyed  he  could  well  spare  them,  he  would 
also  argue  that  if  he  came  to  treat  for  peace,  the  fact  of  his  having  b-tc^^d 
aloof  from  this  Maohetahi  fight  would  be  pretty  certain  to  enable  him  to 
make  better  terms. 

.  COLONIAL  MILITIA  AND  RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS. 

(30,  page  482.) 

I  have  not  forgotten  tliat  while  there  are  virtually  no  Katiyes  iu  the 
South  Island,  there  is  there  a  Colonist  population  of  some  40,000  people  who. 
of  course,  as  r^;ards  their  numerical  strength,  could  also  supply  a  picked 
force  of  3,000  men.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  large  portion  of  tbis 
population  is  several  hundred  miles  distant  fh>m  the  scene  of  action ;  aod 
also  that  in  New  Zealand  we  have  no  idlers,  no  young  men  of  aristocratie 
or  rich  middle-class  families  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  would  turn  out  ix 
a  campaign  against  the  Natives,  much  as  they  would  for  a  sporting  toiii> 
In  New  Zealand  we  are  all  workers,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  field 
of  our  3,000  Colonial  militia  and  volunteers  would  be  a  man  who,  if  ^ 
were  at  home,  would  be  at  work  in  his  shirt  sleeves^  labourinp^  to  bettff 
bis  condition  or  that  of  his  family.  Recollecting  this,  then,  I  think  that  if 
out  of  a  population  of  20,000  males  between  tlie  soldier's  age  of  18  and  40, 
the  young  Colony  furnished  a  crack  fighting  force  of  from  3,000  to  i0 
men— about  one  in  five— the  young  Colony  could  not  be  accused  of  shovisS 
the  white  feather. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  COLONIES  TO  ASK  THE  MOTHER-COUNTRY 

FOR  PROTECTIVE  MIUTARY  AND  NAVAL  AID. 

(31,  page  483.) 

Some  while  ago,  and  at  the  instance,  I  think,  of  General  Peel,  a  Cos* 
mis&ion,  consisting  of  Mr.  Elliot,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Godley,  of  tbe 
War  Department,  but  formerly  a  Canterbury  Coloiiist»  and  another  gentb- 
man,  was  appointed  to  report  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject 
The  CommiHsion  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  proposition,  that  ^ 
4efonce  and  protection  of  Colonies  was  a  muUiaL  work»  one  deyolving  botk 
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on  the  people  of  the  Mother-Couutrv  and  the  people  of  the  Colony — ^but 
the  Cummission  differed  widely  as  to  the  amount  of  work  which  each  people, 
for  tlieir  common  good,  should  be  called  on  to  do.  Mr.  Godley,  here  as  at 
Canterbury,  delighting  to  lay  down  broad  principles,  and  sublimely  in- 
different as  to  their  practicability,  passed  over  the  thousand  and  one 
differences,  in  the  age,  strength,  and  stature  of  our  Colonies,  treated  each 
of  them  as  exactly  six  feet  high,  and — believing  '*  that  each  fair  Borough, 
numerically  free,  should  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three '' — reported 
that  when  any  Colony  required  a  protective  force  equal  to  4,  the  Mother- 
Country,  in  men  or  money,  should  contribute  2,  and  that  the  Colony 
should  be  made  to  contribute  the  other  2.  Mr.  Elliot,  as  miglit  be 
expected  of  a  plain  man  who  had  not  helped  to  plant  Canterbury,  naturally 
advocated  something  less  Utopian,  and  declared  tliat  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  to  he  furnished  by  the  Colony  should  be  regulated  by  the 
Colony's  state  of  strength  and  resources. 

Mr.  H)lliot  was  right.  A  well-grown  youth  of  sixteen,  earning  good 
wages,  may  well  be  required  to  assist  poor  parents  with  a  few  shiUings  a 
week  for  the  support  of  the  family — ^Mr.  Codley  would  demand  the  same 
contribution  from  every  thumb-sucking  baby,  and  signify  to  him  that 
there  would  be  no  more  pap  till  he.  Baby,  bestirred  himself  to  earn  it. 
No  abstract  principle  can  be  laid  down  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  :  each  ease 
must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  The  remarks  at  page  440  wiU,  I 
think,  show  that  a  Colony  is  a  limb  of  the  Mother-Country  which  the 
lutter,  for  her  own  sake,  should  keep  in  healthy  order ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess,  tliat  of  late  years  the  Mother-Country  has  done  her  best  to  keep 
her  fifty  Colonial  limbs  in  order.  To  keep  the  New  Zealand  limb  in  order, 
to  save  amputation  perhaps,  we  want,  for  a  time,  say  10,000  bayonets : 
the  Mother-Country  numbers  thirty  millions  of  people,  we  ask  her  to  lend 
us  some  6,000  of  their  bayonets— New  Zealand  numbers  80,000  people,  we 
offer  to  supply  the  other  3,000  or  4,000  bayonets  ourselves. 

Recollecting  that  the  Northen  portion  of  New  Zealand  might  possibly 
supply  you  with  some  of  the  finest  Sea  Island  cotton,  do  we  here  ask  too 
much,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright?  Surely  not.  Recollect,  my  dear  sirs,  that 
the  troublos  in  New  Zealand,  in  which  the  property  of  the  Colonists  is  being 
g^ven  to  the  flames,  in  which  their  children  are  being  murdered,  their  volun- 
teers slain,  are  troubles  which  have  arisen  under  the  Government  of  the 
Mother-Country,  not  under  the  Grovemment  of  the  Colonists.  Ciown  nomi- 
nees, the  Governor  and  hid  Missionary  Officials,  attempted  to  rule  the  New 
Zealand  Natives  twenty  years  ago ;  Crown  nominees,  the  Grovemor,  and 
his  Native  Council  are  attempting  to  rule  them  now.  Recollect,  too,  that 
the  young  Colony  of  New  Zealand  has  not  been  niggardly  with  her  own 
slender  resources;  she  has  not  rapped  at  the  door  of  your  Exchequer 
every  year  and  meanly  asked  you  to  pay  her  every  bill.  Some  years  since 
your  Colonial  Office,  under  the  management  of  your  friend  Lord  Derby, 
backed  by  Exeter  Hall,  fought  a  series  of  brilliant  actions  with  the  great 
Commercial  and  Colonizing  Company  of  your  day,  the  New  Zeidand 
Company,  Offices,  No.  I,  Broad  Street,  City.  The  pecuniary  result  of  this 
internecine  struggle,  between  your  Downing  Street,  your  Exeter  Hall, 
your  Broad  Street^  was  the  disappearance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money.  The  actual  Colonists  of  New  Zealand,  the  men  who  grow  wool 
and  com,  and  buy  your  cottons  and  your  hardware,  had  no  more  hand  in 
losing  this  money  than  the  Colonists  of  the  Cape.  The  money  was 
dropped  in  the  great  fight  between  Lord  Derby  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company— the  rmg  waain  Middlesex,  and  do  Colonist  picked 
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mp  a  shilling— we  were  10,000  miles  away.  But  when  the  little  BiU  fa 
tresDasaes,  unhinged  gates,  broken  fences  and  the  like,  came  to  be  paid,  too 
handed  it  over  to  us,  and  we  paid  it  without  a  word.  You  said  if  we  would 
pay  it  you  would  give  us  a  Constitution,  and  we  did  pay  it,  and  got  oar 
Constitution  ;  and  now  many  of  us  think  we  had  better  have  kept  our  monef 
and  been  without  bur  Constitution.  But  that  mellifluous  Fox  of  ours  naoied 
at  pages  168  and  358,  flattered  us  we  could  sin^,  so  we  opened  our  moutii^ 
dropped  our  mone^,  and  essayed  to  croak  fur  him  that  ambitions  oonhtito- 
tional  bravura  which  he  vowed  would  enchant  his  ears.  BeooUect  tiit^ie 
things*  my  dear  sirs,  and  when,  first  day  of  Session,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tescue  sliall  be  comforting  Mr.  Williams  witii  tiie  information  that  wd^ 
six  regiments  and  two  batteries  of  artilleiy  are  on  the  way  to  SouUi 
Britain,  don't  iivlulge  in  ironical  cheers. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMAMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

(32,  page  484.) 

*'  Come  war  when  it  may,  wlio  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  here,  in  tbe 
South  Pacific,  will  be  the  Kreat  coloniid  battle-field  between  France  uod 
England  ?  In  the  last  great  war,  £ng;land  distracted  the  attention  aixi 
enisled  tbe  resources  of  France  by  her  incessant  attacks  upon  her  oolonui 
possessions.  Should  war  ensue  will  not  Fnuuse  be  apt  to  improve  upon 
lessons  of  our  own  teaching  ?  and  with  a  fine  new  navy,  such  as  ^e  mver 
before  could  boast»  will  she  not  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  her  vieT»'' 
Here  we  both  are — a  *  Young  England '  growing  up  in  Australia,  TaamaDia, 
and  New  Zealand-— and  a  'Young  France'  springing  into  active  a»i 
energetic  existence  in  New  Caledonia,  the  Marquesas*  Tahiti,  and  otlier 
islands  of  the  South.  France,  though  she  does  not  colonize  as  the  Britiili 
do,  knows  well  how  to  protect,  and  is  ungrudsing  in  furnishing  the  mui 
and  munitions  for  the  defence  of  her  Qolonial  possessions.  Contrast  the 
French  with  tlie  British  naval  squadrons  detailed  for  service  in  these  w-a^ 
and  we  shall  find  that  in  ships,  tons,  g^na^  steam-power,  and  men,  tLc 
I^ench  have  an  almost  overwhelming  preponderance.  With  resard  to 
land  defences  no  contrast  can  possibly  be  drawn.  Forts  and  fortificatii<i9 
are,  with  the  French,  one  of  the  first  and  most  indispensable  elements  uf 
colonization.  Tahiti  bristles  vrith  guns.  New  Caledonia,  an  acquisition  u^ 
yesterday,  is  being  rapidly  and  stronglv  armed ;  while  Sydney,  Melbuuni<'T 
Hobart  Town,  and  Adelaide  are  virtually  defenceless ;  and  New  Zealan<l  ii 
without  a  single  efiiective  battery  or  for^  and  without  a  gun  of  any  oalitn: 
or  range  to  mount  within  one  if  she  had  it.  No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  such 
a  hazu^ouB  state  of  aflairs,  or  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  suddto 
rash.  To  New  Zealand,  the  outlying  picket,  as  it  were,  of  AustraU^ 
— situate  midway  between  Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia—the  danger,  in  \U 
event  of  a  war,  would  be  most  imminent ; — and  we  cannot  but  ttiiuk,  tU 
for  her  own  honour,  and  the  security  of  her  Colonial  supremacy,  not  aa 
hour  should  be  lost  by  England  in  putting  these  Settlements  in  a  po6itii>3 
to  protect  themselves  and  the  great  British  interests  dependent  up^a 
them.  Give  the  Colonies  the  guns  and  the  works;  and  as  we  prectii^^ 
the  Mother-Country  in  the  '  Bifle  Movement,'  so  she  may  rest  assured  tUt 
we  should  not  be  behind  her  in  manning  the  trenches,  had  we  but  trcnciK^ 
to  man,  guns  to  serve,  and  munitions  wherewith  to  charge  them."— ^<>^ 
ZedUmder,  March  28. 
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NECESSITY  OF   OBSERVING   THE  TREATY  OF  WAITANQI. 

(33,  page  484,) 

Smarting  as  the  Britiali  Australasian  public  are  under  the  nngrateftil 
insolence  of  the  Maori  race,  revolted  by  the  murders  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  the  Taranaki  boys,  indignant  at  the  braggart  threats  of  the 
Land  Leaguers  and  Maori  Kingites,  it  has  here  and  there  been  urged  that 
as  the  Natives  have  now  contemptuously  torn  up  one  portion  of  the 
Waitangi  Treaty,  we  should  now  tear  up  the  rest^  begin  de  now  in  our 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand,  proclaim  the  whole  country  British  territory, 
and  enforce  our  rule  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  No  one  can  have  a 
lower  opinion  of  this  Treaty  than  I  have—  s&U  it  is  a  Treaty,  it  has  been 
acted  on  for  twenty  years,  practice  has  obliterated  its  base,  bastard  origin ; 
some  of  the  tribes  at  least  have  substantially  observed  it,  and  it  would  be 
an  act  of  bad  faith  to  the  Maori  race,  and  one  which  would  bring  its  o?m 
punishment,  if  we  were  now  to  suifer  the  provocations  we  have  received 
to  incite  us  to  depart  from  il  The  Waitangi  Treaty  must  still  be  scru- 
pulously observed,  and  ftmain,  what  its  admirers  like  us  to  <Mdl  it»  the 
Magna  Charter  of  the  Maori. 

THE  NEW  "  NATIVE  COUNCIL" 

(34,  page  484.) 

The  General  Assembly,  in  its  last  session  just  closed  at  Auddand,  passed 
an  Act  creating  a  **  Native  Council ; "  but  the  details  of  the  Act,  the 
constitution  of  such  Council,  the  mode  of  creating  its  members,  their 
powers  and  duties,  are  not  known  to  me  at  the  tune  I  write.  If,  as 
has  been  rumoured,  the  Council  is  to  consist  mainly  of  members 
of  the  Old  Church  Missionary  party,  and  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
framing  and  execution  of  all  Native  measures,  it  will  prove  the  greatest 
curse  to  the  Colony  which  our  worst  enemies  could  have  derised.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  while  admitting  members  like  Archdeacon  Hadfield, 
it  provides*  itself  with  such  antidotes  as  it  would  have  in  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  practical  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  and  of  men  like  ex-Ohief 
Justice  Martin,  Mr.  MaclJean,  Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  Mr.  Dart  Fenton*  Dr. 
Thompson  (if  the  Government  could  get  such  a  man  to  return  to  New 
Zealand),  and  other  eminent  laymen,  distinguished  by  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Natives,  and  by  their  popularity  with  both  racesi 
it  may  prove  our  greatest  blessing. 

NATIVES  IH  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(36,  page  486.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Queen  might  well 
select  balf-a-dozen  of  the  most  loyal  chiefs,  created  them  life  Peers,  and  give 
them  a  robe  of  dignity  and  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  I  also 
think  that,  under  some  simple  form  of  election,  a  dozen  or  more  chiefs 
might  now  well  take  seats  in  our  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Certain 
lingual  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  against  such  steps  have  been 
much  overrated.  Both  in  our  Upper  and  Lower  House  there  are 
members  quite  competent  to  understand  every  speech  which  might  be 
made  in  the  native  tongue ;  an  official  interpreter,  too — say  one  of  the 
members  the  best  up  in  Maori — ^might  always  be  present  as  a  referee. 
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and  the  debates  of  the  House  might  be  printed  in  the  two  lang^uages,  is 
was  long  the  custom  at  the  Cape.  Each  Native  member  would  of  conriie 
require  to  be  maintained  during  his  month's  or  two  months*  attendance  ^t 
the  annual  session  of  the  Assembly — but  the  1,0002.  the  Colony  or  tb^ 
Mother-Country  might  devote  to  this  purpose  would,  I  think,  be  money  well 
expended.  The  "Native  Council,'  if  it  be  properly  constituted,  may 
prove  the  most  practical  power  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Maori  race;  but 
we  have  to  recollect  that  the  Native  Council,  whatever  may  prove  its  merits 
will  always  be  looked  on  by  a  large  body  of  the  Colonists  as  an  anomaloni 
excrescence  in  our  constitution ;  and,  that  if  the  great  object  be  to  make 
the  two  races  one,  this  object  will  scarcely  be  accomplished  by  ruiisg 
one  race  by  one  power,  the  other  by  another.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  at 
first,  our  Native  members  would  take  any  very  active  part  eitlier  on  Op- 
position or  Ministerial  or  Native  benches.  They  would  prove  more 
picturesque  than  useful.  But  if  at  first  they  did  no  good  they  would  cer- 
tainly do  no  harm.  The  race,  too,  would,  I  think,  be  mightily  proud  of 
having  its  representatives  *'  wagging  their  pows  "  in  the  great  Kunangi 
of  the  Queen.  There  must  be  a  beginning  io^  everything,  and  tlte 
shadow  might  soon  become  the  substance. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHING  THE  MAORI  COMMON  THINGS 
(36,  page  485.) 

It  may  seem  a  coarse  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  a  true  thing  to  say,  that  if 
our  Missionaries  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Maori  rather  more  to 
his  present  state  and  rather  less  to  his  future,  give  him  a  little  more  anim^ 
food  and  a  little  less  spiritual  food,  they  would  really  do  him  far  more 
good.  Scrofula  and  consumption,  springing  mainly  from  their  piggish  modd 
of  life  and  certain  life-shortening  sexual  evils  alluded  to  at  page  114,  ai« 
biennially  decimating  the  race  ;  and  to  do  nothing  but  preach  and  pray  to 
a  people  who  are  passing  away  is  to  exhibit  as  much  practical  philauthrt>p! 
aJB  we  should  display  in  seeking  to  restore  a  half-drowned  man  by  reading 
over  him  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  Maori 
wants  a  model  village  here  and  there ;  and  in  every  second  Pah  soise 
respectable,  married,  jack-of-all-trades'  carpenter,  who,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  from  the  tribe,  say,  100  acres  of  land,  would  reside  with  them 
and  teach  them  bow  to  pull  down  their  pig-sty  wares  and  put  up  modtl 
huts,  and  whose  matron  wife  would  show  the  women  how  to  cook  a  leg  of 
pork  and  doctor  the  black  baby  with  fresh  air,  soap  and  water,  and  mutton 
Droth.  And  in  every  second  village,  planted  down  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
penter, the  Maori  wants  a  good,  married,  agricultural  labourer,  who  ^ouU 
also  have  his  100  acres  of  land,  and  who  would  show  the  village  how  c«aiij 
grass  and  sheep  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  flock  andthistie.  Carpcn^^ 
and  labourer,  both  officers  of  the  Native  Council,  and  both,  subject  to 
periodical  viBitations  from  Dart  Fenton,  Dillon  Bell,  or  other  itineiaDt 
^dile  of  the  Board.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Native  wants,  and  this  s^>rt 
of  thing  might  be  provided  for  him  at  a  very  small  expense.  Theones  <^f 
Government  propounded  by  classical  Missionaries,  graduating  both  at 
Oxford  and  Utopia,  dissertations  on  the  Trinity,  moral  essays  after  Martin 
T  upper,  moving  pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  ragged  breeches  ana 
cocKed  hat,  have  all  been  ^ven  to  the  Msmti,  and  have  done  him,  perhaps 
less  harm  l^an  good  ;  but  if  we  want  to  change  the  weasel's  nature,  if  ^^ 
want  to  save  the  Maori  from  himself,  we  must  not  only  see  that  he  i| 
better  governed,  but  that  he  is  better  clothed,  and  better  housed,  ao<i 
better  fed. 
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AMALGAMATION. 

(37.  page  485.) 

I  have  offered  a  few  remarks  on  this  sabjeci  at  page  122 ;  and  I  would 
here  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  great  or  general  matrimonial  amalpi 
mation  of  the  two  races  is  at  present  possible.  But  some  physical  union 
of  the  races  would,  I  think,  be  productiye  of  excellent  results,  and  certain 
existing  leg^latiTe  prohibitions  unquestionably  tend  to  prevent  such  union. 
Any  young  Colonist,  partly  enamoured  of  Tennyson's  picture  placed 
below,*  and  happy  in  his  Bush  life,  might  well  be  willing  to  espouse  some 
dusky  maid  of  the  mountains,  and  ally  himself  to  a  chief  of  high  Moko ; 
but  though  such  chief  might  possess  fifty  thousand  acres  of  fertile  waste 
land,  the  law,  as  it  stands,  would  forbid  him  to  settle  an  acre  of  it  on  his 
would-be  son.  Thus  the  wooer,  who,  though  not  mercenary,  would  still 
wish  that  his  '* dusky  race "  should  hare  better  work  to  do  than  "catching 
goats  "  and  **  mockine  parrots,'*  abandons  Hfe  matrimonial  idea,  and  returns 
to  town,  or  may  take  the  maid  for  a  mistress,  and  desert  his  broken  toy  when 
passion  is  appeased.  The  half-caste  race  is  a  very  flue  race.  A  few  hun- 
dred respectable  young  Colonists  married  to  Native  girls,  one  living  in  this 
village,  three  or  four  m  the  next,  would  be  admirable  pioneers  of  settle- 
ment and  civilization,  and  would  soon  neutralize  the  hostile  influences 
exercised  over  the  Natives  by  that  bad  portion  of  the  "  Pakeha-llfaori  '* 
men  described  at  page  448.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  attention  of 
the  Native  Council  might  well  be  directed  to  the  framing  of  some  measure 
under  which  the  few  liaisons  of  young  Settlers  with  Native  girls  should 
become  still  fewer,  and  the  marriages  more  frequent. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  HAVING  SOME  EFFICIENT 

OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  MOTHER-OOUNTRY. 

(38,  page  486.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  made  some  observations  on  the  **  legis- 
lative cohesion  of  our  Home  and  Colonial  Empire,  and  on  the  advisabiuty 
of  St  Stephen's  giving  a  few  seats  on  its  benches  to  Colonial  Members,  or 
of  Downing  Street  receiving  a  few  Colonial  Representatives  as  Amhos- 
sadoKB.  In  a  complimenta^  letter  on  the  work,  which  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  from  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  he  observed,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  though  he  thought 
there  were  grave  objections  to  the  presence  of  Colonial  Members  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  yet  tnat  he  thought  my  suggestion  as  to 
Colonies  having  some  permanent  official  representatives  in  the  mother- 
country  of  higher  grade  and  status  than  mere  Emigration  Agents,  was  a 
suggestion  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  still  entertain  the  opinion  that  our  principal  Colonies  ought  to  send 
Members  to  Westminster.    I  hold  that  each  great  Colony  is  as  much  a 

•  **  There,  methinki,  would  be  enjoymeot  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind. 
In  the  tteamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoo^ta  that  afaal^e  mankind. 
There  the  paaaiona,  cnmp'd  no  longer,  ahall  tnve  acope  and  breathing  apace ; 
I  will  take  aome  aavage  woman,  abe  ahall  rear  my  diuky  race. 
Iron-Jofaited,  aapple-ahiew'd.  they  ahall  diye  and  they  ahall  nm. 
Cktch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lanoea  in  the  ami ; 
Whlatle  back  the  parrot'a  call,  and  leap  the  rainbowa  of  the  brooki^ 
Not  with  blinded  eyeaiglht  poring  oyer  miaerable  booka ! "— Tbisiyion. 

2   L     * 
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limb  of  the  United  Kingdom  u  Yorkshire  or  Kent  may  be.  Vuto&Uj 
the  Colonies  now  stand  as  near  to  us  as  Yorkshire  did  to  Westminfitcr  la 
Elizabeth's  time.  On  all  great  paramount  sabjects,  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  mother-oountiy ;  while  the  argimient  that  the  admis- 
aion  of  Colonists  to  a  participation  in  imperial  leg^ation  would  be  repre«eih 
tation  without  taxation,  I  would  meet  by  three  oountei^arguments.  1st  TLe 
OolonJAts,  bv  their  inmiense  consumption  of  tlie  manufactures  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  by  their  immense  supply  of  raw  products  necessary  for  the  mano- 
factnres  of  the  mother-coxmtry,  do,  virtually,  pay  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
taxes  of  the  mother-country,  inasmuch  as  the  profits  derived  by  the  residebts 
of  the  mother-countrv  fitnn  this  immense  trade  and  traffic  with  colonists 
ftimish  a  large  number  of  such  residents  with  the  very  means  of  paving 
their  taxes.  2nd.  That  Colonists,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  Emigruite. 
(for  if  each  individual  Colonist  is  not  an  Emigrant,  he  is  the  desoend^mt 
of  an  Emigrant,)  in  expatriatLne  themselves  to  the  number  of  5,000,000.  is 
going  forth  to  create  new  worlds,  in  doing,  so  to  roeak,  the  roo^h  work 
of  the  great  British  Nation,  have  signally  benefited  the  Biitiah  Katioa. 
benefited  it  far  beyond  those  profits  of  trade  and  that  political  security— 
alluded  to  at  pages  942  and  438.  This  exodus  has  given  scope  and  breathiL^ 
space,  and  opportunity  and  occasian  to  the  *'  home-staying  people,  without 
which  they  might  have  been  stifled  or  trodden  down  in  the  crowd ;  and 
thus  Colonists  in  various  ways,  directly  and  indirecUv,  are  signal  benefactors 
of  the  Nation,  who  have  contributed  and  who  do  still  contribute  aa  much  to 
its  real  wealtii  and  strength  as  any  other  portion  of  the  people  who  m&x 
directly  pay  imperial  taxes.  8nL  That  if  war  were  to  be  proclaimed  ia 
Downing  Street  against  a  naval  power,  it  is  the  Colonies  which  would  t« 
attacked ;  and  that  as  the  power  of  declaring  or  continuing  war  virtually 
rests  with  the  British  Parliament,  where  Colonies  are  not  repreeented,  fi?e 
millions  of  the  British  nation  are  exposed  to  a  calamiiy  which  they  have  not 
the  slightest  legislative  or  constitational  power  of  aeddng  to  avert  or 
modeniie 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  as  to  Colonic 
being  directly  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  such  a  Colony  as  New  Zealand,  at  least,  requirei 
some  more  efficient  representation  in  the  mother-eoimtry  than  she  has 
ever  yet  possessed ;  and  my  idea  of  what  she  wants  is  this.  To  the  present 
Ministerial  Executive  of  New  Zealand  there  should  be  added  a  **  Home 
Minister."  Such  Minister  to  be  appointed  by  the  same  powers  aa  now 
appoint  the  other  Ministers,  but  to  hold  office  fra-  a  year  and  a  half  or  tvo 
years,  certain.  Such  Home  Minister  to  be  a  leading  practical  and  political 
Colonist,  who,  during  his  term  of  office  should  be  resident  in  IxnidoB. 
Such  Home  Minister  to  preside  over  an  office  to  be  established  in 
London,  to  be  called  the  New  Zealand  Office,  his  duties  being  these — lei 
Communicating  with  the  Colonial  Office  on  any  Legislative  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  any  public  matters  relating  to  the  Oolong  oa 
which  the  Colonial  Office  might  desire  to  consult  him.  2.  Presidiiur 
over  and  directing  the  Immigrationary  business  of  the  various  provinces  Ci 
the  Colony,  and  maldng  his  office  the  great  popular  head-quartera  tor 
New  Zealand,  where  trustworthy  official,  information  on  evei^  Kew 
Zealand  subject  might  be  A-eely  obtained  by  the  British  and  Continental 
public.  The  salary  of  such  Home  Minister  to  be  lOOOZ.  a  year,  with  30(W. 
for  overland  travelling  expenses ;  and  his  establishment  to  consist  of  a 
Secretary  at  400^  a  yenr,  and  a  chief  Clerk  at  1002. 

Such  an  establishment— salaries,  rent  of  offices,  printing  and  small  items 
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— might  be  maintained  by  the  Colony  in  London  for  2,000Z.  a-year,  and 
I  believe  it  would  soon  prove  an  establishment  worth  to  the  Colony  50,000^. 
a  year.  Such  a  Colonist  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  or  Mr.  Richmond,  or  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  or  Mr.  Sewell,  or  Mr.  Stafford,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  a  dozen 
others  of  this  calibre,  filling  the  office  of  New  Zealand  Home  Minister, 
and  speaking  &om  this  subst^tial  elevation,  would  be  the  means  of  doing  in- 
calculable  service  to  the  Colony.  He  would  save  half  the  tedious  reference, 
made  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Colony  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Bills, 
and  prevent  any  hasty  or  ill-judged  exercise  of  the  power  of  veto.  He  would 
be  the  confidential  adviser  of  Downing  Street  in  ail  matters  affecting  New 
Zealand ;  and  had  he  been  in  existence  during  the  present  coniucture 
would  have  had  three  or  four  regiments  on  their  way  out  months  ago. 
If  the  Provinces  would  intrust  their  immigration  interests  to  him — and 
with  the  exception  of  Otago,  who  recruits  in  Scotland,  they  safely  might, 
I  believe  he  would  send  them  more  capital  and  labour  in  one  year  than 
they  have  hitherto  obtained  in  two — from  the  position  he  would  command 
in  society,  he  would  have,  and  would  use,  a  tliousand  opportunities  of  in- 
creasing the  popularity  of  New  Zealand,  in  quarters  utterly  inaccessible  to 
a  mere  local  emigration  agent  or  employ^ — and  such  Home  Minister, 
renewed  every  eighteen  months,  and  going  back  to  his  Colleagues,  fresh 
from  Europe  and  the  great  world  of  London,  might  well  be  expected  to 
rub  up  the  intellects  of  the  governing  autliorities  in  the  Colony,  slightiy 
impaired,  perhaps,  as  these  might  be  by  long  confinement  in  a  small 
official  ring  and  by  long  exclusive  familiarity  wiUi  the  Bush. 


Note. — Any  of  my  readers  wishing  to  avail  themselyes  of 
the  offer  made  at  page  6,  bad  better  address  me,  care  of  my 
Publisher,  Mr.  E.  Stanfobd,  6,  Charing  Gross,  London. 
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ON  SOME  MINOR  WORKS  AND  LECTUEES. 


TIMES. 

**  In '  New  Zraluid,  the  Britain  of  the  Sonth/  Mr.  Charles  Hortthooae  ftiUy  diacona  te 
dalmaaf  another  of  our  moat  important  poaaeaalona,  toacUng  on  the  varlona  poisti 
Interesting  to  emigranta.  In  many  cases  with  originality  and  acntenesa." 

DAILY   NEWS. 

*'  Thia  is  a  work  for  which  we  i>re<iict  a  deserved  popularity ;  it  is  Jnst  what  sncfa  a  bock 
should  be— amusing  to  the  general  reader,  Instructlye  to  the  student,  end  aboanding  «itb 
most  valuable  information  for  those  who  may  contemplate  emigration  to  one  oC  the  nwrt 
thriving  and  beautiful  of  the  British  Golonles,  destined  to  be,  at  no  distant  day,  the  as- 
rivalled  Queen  of  the  Padflc" 

ECONOMIST. 

'*  Prettily  illustrated,  and  containing  much  uscM  and  amuaing  information ;  iogetkcr 
with  Bome  sensible  criticism  on  the  *  Wakefield  Theory  of  Colonisation,'  and  its  sboci- 
comings  in  New  2^aland.  Mr.  Hursthouse  gives  no  exaggerated  description  of  an  emlgFufs 
life,  but  states  the  case  Impartially." 

SPECTATOR. 

*'  The  merit  of  thia  book  consists  in  tiie  ftiU  and  impartial  account  it  gives  of  the  coke?, 
and  the  sound  advice  which  accompanies  it  There  is  no  attempt  to  paint  anything  in  ro* 
colour." 

MORNING    POST. 

**  Unquestionably  the  roost  satisfhctory  and  reliable  work  that  has  come  under  our  notke 
in  connection  with  the  emigration  movement,  and  we  can  heartily  recommoad  it  to  all  vfao 
seek  to  better  their  condition,  by  fSbunding  a  new  home  in  a  new  land." 

AUSTRALIAN    AND    NEW   ZEALAND   GAZETTE. 

"  As  a  complete  history,  political  and  general,  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  an  dabonf 
description  of  tiie  opportunities  which  the  colony  affords  at  the  present  time  to  emignnit 
these  volumes  are  entitied  to  take  the  highest  position." 

GLOBE. 

"  Mr.  Hursthouse  lays  down  the  minutest  details  on  every  imagfaiable  point,  and  wtth  • 
sound  sense  and  ab«fnoe  of  pretensions  quite  refi^hing.  He  shows  how  eveiy thing  may  ^ 
done  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  the  greateat  ultimate  benefits    The  difficolties  are  wi 
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concealed,  bat  there  an  none  inaimerabto  to  •  etont  arm  and  a  stoat  will.  In  the  heart- 
•Ickentog  itrlfe  of  home  competition,  it  would  be  more  than  well  if  &miUea  would  carry 
their  tmall  capitals  oat  to  a  land  like  this,  where  the  children  an  •  mine  of  wealth,  instead 
of  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  anxious  parent." 

LITERARY  QAZETTE 

**  If  a  clear,  well-deflned  purpose  and  unwearied  animation  of  style  can  help  a  book 
through  the  world,  we  have  little  doabt  of  the  snooess  of  Mr.  Hurathouae's  ▼olumes.  His 
Intooduclory  chapter  pnu  before  the  reader  his  intentions  and  qualifications  in  a  few 
sentences,  that  do  him  much  credit." 

OBSERVER. 

"  Perfectly  master  of  his  sutdect,  Mr.  Horsthouae  has  managed  to  combine  sound  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  the  emigrant  with  an  amount  of  Information  on  the  history  and  physical 
features  of  the  country,  wbidi  renders  his  work  In  the  highest  depee  Interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Without  much  presumption  he  ml|^t  have  entitled  his  book  a  *  Cydopsedia' 
of  all  that  an  taitendfaig  emigrant  to  New  Zealand  requires  to  know  of  his  adopted  country." 

DESPATCH. 

"  Written  in  a  Tigorous  and  attractive  style,  and  blends  humour  with  eamestneis,  wUcb 
latter  quality  it  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  extent  and  variety  of  information 
imparted,  renders  the  work  one  of  more  than  ord^nair  interest  and  Importance  to  all  who 
think  of  seeking  their  fortunes  beyond  seas;  whilst  the  general  reader  will  derive  from  it 
both  instruction  and  entertatamient." 

LEADER. 

"  Its  plan  is  good,  and  it  seems  to  be  careftiUy  constructed  by  a  writer  tborou|^l!unIUar 
with  his  sut^Ject.  The  substance  is  careftiUy  packed  together,  and  the  dassiflcation  of  toirfc 
isadmirahlA."  --^  *~.-^ -«» 

WESTMINSTER   AND    FOREIGN    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

"  The  advice  to  emigrants  and  settlers  is  pecuUariy  valuable,  from  iU  sound,  practical 
character." 

COLONIAL   MAGAZINE. 
**  The  work  oontalns  an  Immense  amount  of  valuable  matter." 

CRITIC. 

"  We  cannot  too  warmly  reoomnund  Mr.  Hursthouse's  book  to  the  intcndbig  emigrant 
and  the  general  reader." 

WEEKLY   NEWS. 

"  Mr.  Hursthouse  ia  a  sroetiooZ  man ;  and  to  all  about  to  emigrate,  we  heartily  reoom- 
mend  these  very  AiU  and  aatiafltctory  volumei^    ▲  frank,  eordlal  spirit  pervades  the  book." 

NEWS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

**  There  are  so  ftw  able  and  elaborate  works  on  New  Zealand,  that  Mr.  Hursthome^s  book 
supplies  a  void  which  has  long  been  felt." 

WEEKLY   TIMES. 

"  This  book  Is  written  with  a  bold  and  intrepid  pen.  We  have  rend  It  with  interest 
and  pleasure,  not  less  for  the  (hlness  of  its  knowledgB  than  Ibr  its  manly  uncompiomlaInK 
style."  ^ 
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CATHOLIC   STANDARD. 

**  Written  in  »  clew,  candid*  impartilA]  iplrit;  every  word  bean  the  staoip  and  trnpneof 


**  Trathful,  hooeft,  and  Jiidicloiu.''~<7ardeMr'«  CknmicU. 

**  One  of  the  cheapeat  and  beat  books  on  emigration."— TUIii't  Weddg  Paper, 

**  Eyeiy  intending  emigrant  wonld  do  wt^ll  hy  jrarchaaing  tbia  little  pobUcatiQii,  fad 
pondering  aeriooaly  over  ita  oontenta.''-*if(arJle  Umc  JSxprtu. 

**  Written  in  a  atyle  whioh  combinea  vigour  and  alriliij,  with  a  share  of  pkpiaD^  aJ 
Tivadtj  which  renders  it  very  attractive.*'— .^bffidMn  JowmaL 

**  ▲  readable  book,  full  firaoght  with  uaeftil  informAtion.*'^A«rA  tf  ScetJamd  GauUe. 

*«  We  know  no  better  goide  to  the  settler  at  our  antipodea  than  la  here  affoidBd."- 
Xor/oik  A'aot, 

-  The  beat  work  on  the  salijeot  which  baa  yet  come  nnder  oar  notice/'— ^Vottu^dsii 
Ouuntiam. 

"  Very  cleverly  written."— JZi^^  Advertiur. 

"  Replete  with  practical  hiformation."— IFi^cM  Timet. 

"  Evidently  the  production  of  one  who  haa  atndied  the  aohlect  *  au  fomdL'  "^Dmhem 
JAoertieer, 

**  A  practised  and  practical  writer  on  emigration;  here,  in  a  few  bQainea»<lIka  page. 
contraau  the  various  emlfijation  fields."— (rcUcihead  Oh$erxr, 

**  One  of  the  moat  intereating  and  uselUl  worlcs  we  have  perused  for  a  long  time  peat"' 
Somenet  HeralA, 

**  The  sutject  Is  treated  in  a  very  masterly  manner."— 5oiiCA«m  Timet. 

-  A  cheap  and  excellent  litUe  mannaL"— OMenlry  JBtnld, 

•*  No  one  who  thhiks  of  emigraUng  ahould  be  without  thia  book."— JTcnKtfc  Obeener, 

**  There  ia  much  sound  information  in  these  pageSk  and  at  timea  not  a  little  hnmorotf 
deacrlptiou."— Liver;)oo{  Timet, 

**  The  author  thoroughly  understands  hla  sul^ect,  and  well  he  may,  hia  work  Is  dianc- 
tcrized  throughout  by  candour  and  moderation.*— Xetotter  Menwy. 

-  Fraught  with  mndi  Taluable  Information,  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  amusing  atjle."'- 
Bath  Herald, 

**  A  perfect  QMdmen  of  what  a  week  on  tmlgratton  ahouU  be.**- ilisrCf  (Tuanlum. 


LECTUEES. 

PLYMOUTH  JOURNAL 


A  Tenr  interesting  lecture,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  waa  delivered  here,  on  VtiitS 


evening,  by  Mr.  C.  Uursthouse.  Sir  John  Trelawny.  M.P„  oocnpif>d  the  chair.  At  tbr 
conclninon  of  the  lecture  ftirther  information  was  etlcitf>d  ;  but  the  Junior  members  givia( 
v<.«nt  to  a  round  of  appl^iuse  now  were  the  means  of  stopping  further  discussluu/' 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 

**  On  Fridsj  evening  a  vwj  tatereatlng  leoCare  was  dellv«red  here  by  Mr.  Hnretlioaee. 
The  lectarer  was  wanaly  oheorad  durlDg  hie  addreait  which  was  deai,  elMuitt  aad,  above 
aU,  pzacUcaL" 

PENZANOE  GAZETTE 

*'  A  lectare,  which  exdted  veiy  oofoiidenble  attention,  was  delivered  at  the  Llteraiy 
Inatitaiion  here,  on  Friday  evenhig,  by  Mr.  G.  HorBthonae.  The  president,  A.  Golliver,  Esq., 
oocnpied  the  chair ;  and,  althoof^  the  evening  waa  nnfavounble,  ttie  hall  was  crowded, 
manvpefsoQs  being  naable  to  obtain  seats.  •  •  •  Mr.  UvathooK  ooodaded  his  leetnie 
amidst  much  applansa" 

LEICESTER  MERCURY. 

**  On  Thoradaj  evenfaig  a  lectare,  on  the  advantages  offered  by  New  Zealand  as  a  field  for 
emlgratioir,  was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  G.  Hursthoose,  author  of  the  excellent 
work  on  New  ZeaLind,  whirh  we  lately  reviewed ;  and  although  the  noUoe  was  very  short, 
the  aodienoe  was  most  nomeroos  and  hi^ily  req>ectable." 

GUERNSEY  STAR. 

**  We  have  deferred  tin  onr  present  nnmber  our  rroort  on  tli«  very  instmetlve  and  inte- 
resting lecture  on  emigration,  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Hnrsthonse  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
because  we  oonld  not  aifonl  the  time  or  space  which  we  desired  to  devote  to  the  stOd^t,— 
alike  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some  meaaure  of  Justice  to  the  lecturer,  and  of  conveying  to 
our  readers  a  useftil  somnuuy  of  the  valuable  information  he  oommunioatad." 

BATH  HERALD. 

'*0n  Thursday  evening  a  .lectore  on  *  Emigration,  Emigration  Fields,  and  who  should 
Emisrate,'  was  delivered  at  the  Institution,  by  Mr.  flursihonse,  to  a  numerous  audience. 
The  lecture  was  fran^t  with  much  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  amustng 
style,  and  kept  theatUntion  of  the  audience  fixed  on  the  lectarer  to  the  dose,  wtien  he  wss 
greeted  with  much  i^lanse." 

BANBURY  GUARDIAN. 

**  On  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Hursthouse  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
the  above  subject  in  the  British  Schoolroom.  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  emigration,  and  has  visited  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  Canada,  South  Afl-Ica, 
Austialia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  latter  country  be  has  selected  ss  his  fhture  home.  His 
lecture  was  delivered  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  it  oontained  a  great  dial  of  usetul  snd 
instructive  matter." 

SHEFFIELD    FREE   PRESS. 

**Tbe  author  Is  a  lecturer  of  acknowledged  ability.  His  style  is  graphic  and  lively,  his 
advice  to  emiarants  shrowd  and  sensible,  and  his  general  (sets  and  observations  are  complete 
and  reliable." 

CAMBRIDGE  INDEPENDENT. 

**  To  a  perfect  aequafaitanoe  with  bis  sol^ect,  the  Lecturer  added  a  clear  arruiBenient  and 
enunciation ;  whilst  the  sbsence  of  everything  like  claptrsp  gained  for  him  the  confidence 
of  his  sadienoe,  which  was  both  numerous  and  highly  respectable.'' 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION,* 

(WITH  MAPS),' 

BRITISH  EMIGRATION  FIELDS, 

AS  THEY  AEE  IN  1861 : 

Victoria.  Natal. 

South  Australia.  Caps  Colomt. 

West  Austbaua.  British  Eapfrabia. 

Tasmania.  Canada. 

Queensland.  Nova  Scotia. 

New  South  Wales.  New  Brunswick. 

New  Zealand.  British  Columbia. 


By  CHARLES  HURSTHOUSE. 


*  In  case  the  Author  does  not  retnrn  to  the  Colonies  sooner  than  be  at 
present  expects  to  do,  this  Work,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for  pr«n  io 
May.  He  would  here  observe,  too,  that  if  any  readers  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  offer  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introductioii  to  tbe 
present  Volume  on  New  Zealand,  they  had  better  address  him,  under 
cover,  to  Mr.  Stanford,  Publisher,  6,  Charing  Cross,  London,  who  viD 
kindly  forward  on  any  letters  so  received. 
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AGENT,  BY  APPOINTMENT,  POB  THE  SALE  OF  THE  OBDNANOB  MAPS 
GEOLOGICAL   SUBYEY  MAPS,  ANI>  ADMIBALTY  CHABTS. 


The    COMPLETE    ATLAS    of  AHCIEHT   and   MOBESH 

OE0OEAPH7 ;  oontainiiig  229  Modern.  Clinical,  uid  Gekatial  Maps, 
including  Plans  of  celebrated  Cities,  and  Alphabetical  Indexes  to  both  Modem 
and  Claasical  Mans,  Designed  and  Arranged  under  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useftil  Knowledge ;  constructed  and  enxraved  on 
Steel,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Eminent  Geographers,  with  the  New  Disooreries 
and  other  Improvements  up  to  the  latest  date.  In  one  volume,  strongly  bound 
in  half<rus8ia,  with  the  Maps  coloured,  price  £9. 10s. ;  or  bound  in  two  ▼clumes, 
half-morocco,  £10 :  or  without  the  Plans  of  Cities,  174  Maps,  £7. 78. 


The  PAMILY   ATLAS,   containing  80  Coloured  Maps,  in- 

ohiding  the  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sir  B.  I.  Mubchisof, 
P.B.8.  >  the  Star  Maps,  by  Sir  Johh  Lubbock,  Bart ;  and  the  PIms  of  London 
and  Paris;  with  the  New  Discoveries  and  other  Improvements  to  the  latest 
date :  with  Index.   New  Bdition.   Price  £8. 8s.  half-iAorooca 

The    CTCLOPiEDIAK,   or   ATLAS    of  OEKERAL   HAPS, 

containing  89  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index.   Price  £L  Is.  strongly  half-bound. 

ATLAS  of  ZHDIA,  containing  26  Coloured  Maps.     By  John 

Walkxb,  Esq.,  Geogn4>her  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Gompaoy.   £L  Is.  tdAA, 
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AJLA8     of     the     UNITED     STATES,    BBITISH     and 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  ProfesaorlH.  D.  Rooebs.  of  BosIob, 
U.S.;  and  A  Kbith  Johvstov,  PJLS.B.  29  PlAtes,  nnaU  fofio,  caretaSij 
coloured,  price  2fis. 

ATLAS    of    HUKAH    AHATOXT    and     FHTSIOLOCFT. 

B7W11.LIAM  TnBNBS,  M.&.C.S.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Johv  Goodhs, 
PJLS.L.  &  B.  On  8  sheets,  sise  of  each  26  mohet  by  21«  fidded  and  boud  in 
doth,  with  a  handbook  of  200  pages,  price  2S8. 


S400I   %thstB. 

x^ox>sxi:Nr. 
The  HARROW  ATLAS   of  MODERN  OEOORAPHT,  con- 

taining  the  foUowfaog  Thirty  Maps,  with  Index,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth  lettered  ^- 


1.  World  In  HemliipherM,  Wert 
i. £a«t 

5.  Europe 
4.  EiifUnd 

5. and  Walei,  Fhjnieel  Map 

6.  SootlMid 

7.  Ireland 

8.  Netherlandg  and  Belirimn 

9.  France  In  Departmenti 

10. In  Provinoce 

11.  SwHserland 
11.  Italj 


11.  Itahr 

15.  Spain 
14.  Germi 

16.  Denm 


Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 


17.  Tnrklah  Empire 
19.  Greece 
19.  AsU 

M Minor 

11.  In 
SI.  CI 
S3.  Ai 
SI.  E| 
Sft.Ni 
16.  Hi 
87.  W 
IS.  Al 
S9.  Ai 
SO.N< 
In 

The  JUNIOR  HARROW  ATLAS  of  MODERN  OEOGBAPHT, 

containing  14  Maps,  with  Index,  price  7s.  doth  lettered* 

The    HARROW   ATLAS    of    CLASSICAL    OE0ORAPH7, 

containing  Twenty-three  Maps,  with  Index,  price  12s.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

The   JUNIOR  HARROW   ATLAS    of    CLASSICAL    6£0- 

0RAPH7,  containing  Eknren  Maps,  with  Index,  price  7s.  doth  lettered. 

The  UNIVERSITT  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  and  MODERN 

OEOORAPHT,  containing   58  Maps,  with  valuable  Consnltins  Indexo. 
Price  £1,  llSL  6d.  half-morocco,  gilt  edges. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  and  MODERIT  GEO- 

ORAPH7,ooatainii«  Twenty-ftve  Maps,  with  Index.    PHoe  12b.  6d.  ekik 
lettered. 
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HOLIDAY  SuAMPEE  in  SPAIH.      With  Six  niostntioiis  in 

Tinted  Lithograpfay.  and  numerouf  Woodcutf*.   Post  Sro.  78. 

AUSTRALIA :  How  to  Parm  and  Settle  in  Australia.    Six 

Plates  ftnd  Map  of  Victoria  (Port  Philip).    12ma  doth,  Ss.  6d. 

BAILET— CENTRAL  AHEBICA,   describing   each    of  the 

states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Bica— their 
Natural  Features,  Products,  Population,  and  remarkable  capacity  for  Colonisa- 
tion: with  three  Views.    Cloth,  6s. 

BBEES— PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIOHS   of  HEW  ZEA- 

LAN  11.  By  S.  C.  BSBB8,  late  Principal  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company.   Cloth,  21s.,  published  at  4£s. 

BROWH  (JOHH,  P.R.O.S.)— The  HORTH-WEST  PASSAGE,  . 

and  the  PLANS  for  the  SEARCH  for  SIB  JOHN  FBANKLIN.  A  Beview. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Sequel  ineluding  the  Voyage  of  **  The  Fox."  and  Fae- 
simileof  the  Beoord.  8vo.  with  Maps,  kc.  Price  15s.  The  Sequel,  including 
Fac-simile  of  the  Record,  can  be  had  separately.   Price  2s.  6d. 

The  CAHADIAH  SETTLER'S  GUIDE.  Published  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Canadian  Government.  Tenth  Bdition,  with  oonsiderable  Alterations 
and  Corrections  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Maps,  showing  the  Position  of 
Land  for  Sale,  the  Free  Grant  Districts,  and  theSalmon  Fiaheries*  Ac.   Priee  6a. 

CAHASA— The   CAHADIAH    HOUSEKEEPER'S    GUIDE. 

By  Mrs.  C.  p.  Tbail.    Prioe2s.6d. 

CAHTERBURY  PAPERS.  New  Series.  Information  con- 
cerning the  Province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  Nos.  1  and  2^  price  la.  each 
(to  be  continued  oocasionally). 

CAPPEBr-AUSTRALIA,  as  a  Field  for  Capital,  Skill,  and 

Labour,  with  Useful  Information  for  Emigrants  of  all  Classes.  3y  JoHV 
C1.PPBB,  late  Editor  of  **  The  Emigrant's  Journal,**  Author  of  "  Our  Gold 
ColoDies,"  Ac.  Ac    Price  Is. 

EAST  IHDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMIHATIOH  PAPERS, 

1857, 1868. 1860, 1800.    Fcp.  foUo.  fB.  6d.  each. 
Ditto,  ditto,  Airther  Examination  Papers,  1800,  la.  Od. 

FERRET— RECOLLECTIOHS  of  A.  WELBY  PUGIH,  and 

hisFather,AUGUSTUSPUGIN.  With  Notices  of  their  Worha.  QyBBrjAlov 
Fbbbst,  Architect,  F.T.B.A.    8va  with PortraiU  and  Illustrations. 

IPnparmg, 

FITTOH.— HEW  ZEALAHD :  its  present  Condition,  Pro- 
spects, and  Beaouroes ;  belnc  a  Deacrlption  of  the  Countir  and  General  Mode  of 
Bfe  among  New  Zealand  Colonists,  for  the  information  or  intending  Emigrants. 
By  Edwasd  Brown  Fittov,  a  Land^ywner  and  late  Besident  in  that  Ooloqy. 
Price,  with  Map,  4k 

PLEATS  (F.  G.)  ELEMEHTS  of  EHGLI8H  GRAMMAR: 

j  Belation  of  Words  to  Sentences.   Cloth,  la. 
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POSTEB'S   (A.  P.)   MANTTAL  of  OEOORAPHICAI.   FSO. 

NUVCIATIOli'.  Thia  Maniua  fturniahes  Rulea  for  the  Pranuooiatioii  of 
the  Leading  Lanffuages ;  a  Vocabulary  of  upwards  of  10,000  nainea,  indicating  th* 
True  Pronunoiatiou;  and  an  Stymoiogicai  Table  of  Generic  Terma^  with  their 
Literal  Meanings,  serving  to  eocplain  a  large  number  of  names.  IViee  Sa. 
doth  limpb 

GILES.— The  nTTASIONS  of  EirOLABD,  from  the  Earliest 

Times:  A  Leetore  deMTered  befbre  the  United  SerrSoe  InstltPtioa,  A&  le. 
£y  Ber.  Br.  G1LB8,  CO.  OolL  Oxford.   8To.prioe2B. 

OLASGOCK'S  (CAPT.)  NAVAL  OFPICEBS'  HAHITAL  for 

erery  grade  in  Her  Majesty's  Servioe,  to  which  is  added  a  Ohapter  on  the  Steam 
Bngbie.   4thBdition.   Cloth.  10s.  6d. 

OLEinnE'S    (REV.  J.  B.)  HINTS,    from  an  Inspector  of 

Schools,  on  SCHOOL  NXBDLBWOBK  And  SCHOOL  BBADDTG.    Pirioe  Is. 

OUIDE-BOOES. 
SOUTH    COAST    of    ENGLAND. —A  Guide  to  the  South 

Coast  of  England.  fh>m  the  Eeculyers  to  the  Land's-End,  and  fWnn  Cam 
Cornwall  to  the  Devon  Foreland:  including  all  the  information  neeeesaxy  far 
Tourists  and  Visitors.  With  Four  Maps.  Bj  Mackbhsib  E.  C.  WAi^xm, 
M.A.   Price  7s. 

To  be  had  separately— 

KBNT.  with  Map        2s.  I  HAMPSHIRE  and  DOBSBT,  with  Map    ». 

8US8BX.  with  Map    as.  |  DBVON  and  COB^WALL^  with  H^p        &. 

EAST  COAST  of  ENOLANB.— A  Guide  to  the  East  Coast 

of  England,  firom  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed,  descriptive  of  Scenery,  Historial 
Legendary,  and  Archseolngical.  With  Notes  of  its  Botany  and  Geology,  By 
Mackbitzie  B.  C.  Walcott.  MA..    With  Map.  price  6s. 

To  be  had  separately— 

ESSEX,  SUFFOLK,   and   NOEFOLK.        I  DUBH  AM  and  NOBTHITM- 

withMap    28.   I      BEBLAND.  with  Map  ...  2k 

LINCOLN  and  YOBKSHIBE.  with  Map  2s.   | 

ISLE  of  WIGHT. —A  Guide   to    the   Isle   of  Wight,    its 


torv.  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  Bv  the  Bev.  £DMUin>  Vbkabi.B8.  MA^ 
and  emtnenFLocal  Naturalists.  With  Map,  containing  popular  Beferenoes  to 
Foasiliferous  Localities,  Antiquities.  Landing-places  Tor  Boats.  &c^  and  sa 
Appendix,  showing  the  Island,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  adjacent  country 
on  a  reduced  scale,  geologically  coloured.  Price  7s.  Od.;  or,  with  the  Mai) 
mounted  oq  linen  anain  a  separate  case^  lOs.  6d. 

WEYMOUTH.— A  Guide  to  the  Geology  of  Weymontb  and 

the  Island  of  Portland,  containing  a  Map  of  the  District.  Geological  SeetkwB. 
Coast  Views,  Figures  of  the  characteristic  Fossils,  and  other  Illustrationa,  with 
numerous  Notes  on  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  Coast  and  NeighbourlkOQiL 
By  BoBBBT  Damob.   Price  6s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  consisting  of  Nine  lithogrsphic  Plates  of  fomak. 
drawn  by  Bobb,  price  2s.  6d. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. — A  New  Guide  to  Jersey,  Guernsey, 

Sark.  Herm,  Jethou.  Aldemey^ftc.;  with  Notes  on  their  History,  Geolcfty,  Cli> 
mate.  Agriculture,  Laws,  Ac  With  Map.  By  F.  F.  Dally,  Esq.  Priced  6d.; 
or  separately,  viz.  Jersey,  2s. ',  Guemsqr,  28. 
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LAKES. — A  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  Mountains,  and  North- West 

Coast  of  England,  from  the  Dee  to  the  Solway,  deMriptive  of  Soenexy,  History, 
Jiegendary,  and  Archeologieal,  with  Notices  of  their  Botany  and  Qeology.  By 
MACKSS2IB  E.  C.  WiJLCOTT,  MjL   With  Map.   Price  Ss.  60. 

KOBTH  WAIiES.-*A  Guide  through  North  Wales  and  the 

adjacent  Borders,  including  the  Basin  of  the  Biver  Dee,  and  the  Upper  Basin 
of  the  Severn  as  tSur  as  Shrewsbury.  Designed  to  accompany  the  Ordnance 
Maps,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Structure  of  the  Country,  so  as  to 
direct  attention  to  all  parts,  whether  traversed  by  public  vehicles  or  only  ac- 
cessible to  private  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  By  William  Cath- 
BALL,  Author  of  *'  WanderiuKS  in  North  Wales."  With  a  Notice  of  the  Geology, 
by  Professor  A  0.  Rambat,  Local  Director  of  tho  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain.   Price  8e. 

LOSDOIT. — Stanford's  Guide  for  the  Stranger  and  Resident, 

containing  information  respecting  Convmnoes,  Places  of  Resort,  Police  and 
Postal  Regulations,  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  MuseumSjScientific  and  other 
Institutions ;  with  Excursions  in  the  Environs,  Maps,  Ac   Price  8s.  6d. 

PAEIS.  —  Stanford's  Paris   Guide.      A    New   and    Revised 

Edition,  containing  Instructions  on  Routes,  Hotels,  Restaurateurs,  Public 
Conveyances,  Police  Regulations,  lU>les  of  French  Moneyand  Measures,  a  short 
History  of  Paris,  its  Government,  Public  Buildings,  Ecclesiastical  Edifices, 
Curiosities.  Places  of  Public  Amusement,  Environs  of  Paris.  Ac  With  Plans 
of  Paris,  Its  Environs,  Map  to  Illustrate  the  Routes,  and  a  Ptontispiece. 
Price  88. 6d. 

HEBSE  BAT.    Price  6d. 


HALL  —  MANTTAL  of  SOUTH  AFRICAN  OEOOEAPHT; 

forming  a  Companion  to  the  Map  of  South  Africa  to  10^  South.  By  Hbhst 
UaiJi7R.E.,  DnMightsman.   Price  6s. 

HULL.  — The  GOAL-FIELDS  of  GREAT  BRITAIir;  their 

History,  Structure,  and  Duration ;  with  Notices  of  Coal-fields  in  other  parts  of 
the  World.  By  Bdwasd  Hull,  BJL.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  F.G.S.    Post  8va  wiih  Illustrations.    Price  6s.  6d. 

HURSTHOUSR—  HEW  ZEALAHD,  the  "BRITAIN  of  the 

SOUTH."  By  Chabum  Hursthoubb,  New  Zealand  Colonist^  and  formerly 
Visitor  to  the  Unitsd  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  With  an  Appendix  on  the 
Native  War  in  New  Zealand  and  our  ftiture  Native  Policy.  A  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  corrected  to  the  present  time.  1  voL  post  Svo. 
with  2  coloured  Maps.   Price  15s. 

HUTTOH.  — CANADA,  its  PRESENT  CONDITION,  PROS- 
PECTS, and  RESOURCES,  ftiUy  described  for  the  information  of 
intending  Emigrants.  S^  William  Huttov,  a  Resident  Agriculturist  in  that 
Colony  for  the  last  Twenty  Years,  and  Secretaiy  to  the  Government  Board  of 
Statistics.  Second  Edition,  with  the  Government  Regulations  relating  to  the 
PREE  GRANTS,  and  a  Map  showing  their  Position  and  the  RaUwsya.    is.  6d. 

IRONS.  —  The  SETTLER^S  GUIDE  to  the  CAPE  of  GOOD 

HOPE  and  COLONY  of  NATAL.  Compiled  from  original  and 
Authentic  Materials,  collected  by  W.  Ibohs.  Secretary  of  the  Gape  Town 
Mechanics'  Institution.  With  some  additional  Notices  of  those  Colonies,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Advantages  th^  offer  to  Emigrants.   Cloth,  with  Map,  Ss.  6d. 
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LOAD  LTTTELTOH'S  LECTUBE  on  FEW  ZEALAHS  and 
the  CAHTEEBUET  COLONY.    Prioe  ed. 

FEW  ZEALAin)  HAin)BOOK;  containing  a  new  and  ac- 

conte  ooloored  Vmo,  andgiviiig  a  fkill  dflsoription  of  the  Provinees  of  AooUwal 
New  Plymouth,  Nelson,  WelliDRton,  Canterbuiy.  Otago,  and  of  eveiy  Settlemect 
and  Agnoultuial  and  Ptatoral  District  in  both  Islands.   Prioe  6d. 

VICOLATS  (Bay.  C.  0.)  FBINCIPLES  of  FHTSICAI.  6£0- 

OBAPHT,  being  an  Enquiiy  into  Natural  Phenomena  and  their  Cntsea. 
with  aiapB  and  Diagrams.  Prepared  for  use  in  Eton  College.  Post  Stow  price  9s. 

PEBLEY.  —  HAND-BOOK   of   INFOBMATIOH   for    EMI- 

OBANTS  to  NEW  BBUNSWICK  By  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Pbxut. 
Her  Mi^esty's  Emigration  Officer  at  St  John's,  New  Brunswiek.  With  Mm^ 
prioe  Is. 

SHAFFNEB'S  (ColoneD  TELEOBAFH  KANUAL  :  a  com- 

plete  History  of  Telegraphing  in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America^  Aucieot 
and  Modem.   With  625  Illustrations,  cloth,  22s.  6d. 

SHOBTLAND TBADITIONS  and  SXFFEB8TITI0NS  of  the 

NEW  ZEALANDEBS;  with  lUustrations  of  their  Manners  and 
Customs.    By  Bdwaxo  SHOBTLAim,  MjL   2nd  edition.    ?rioe  Ss.  ed. 

SHOOTEB.— KAFIBS  of  NATAL  and  the  ZULTT  COTJHTRY. 

By  the  Ber.  Josbph  Shootbb,  lately  a  Missionary  in  NataL  With  Haps  and 
lOews.  Sis. 

SMITHES  (T.)  BECOLLECTIONS  of  the  BBITISH  INCTI- 
TUnON  for  PBOHOTING  the  FINE  ABTS  in  the  XTHITED 

IlLNOBOM,  with  some  Account  of  the  means  employed  for  that  poipose, 
and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Artists  who  have  receiyed  Premiums  Jcc. 
1805—1860.    8V0.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SPBOULE'S  OTHDE  to  NOBTH  WALES,    ds.  6d. 

WHAT  to  BEAD,  and  HOW  to  BEAD  it ;  or,  Hints  to  Can- 
didates for  the  Crovemment  Civil  Service.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford^  a  6raduat« 
of  Cambridge,  and  a  London  School  Master.    12mo.  2s.  0d.  doth. 

WELD.  — HINTS  to  INTENDING  SHEEP  FARMERS  in 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Fsedbsick  A.WBLD,  New  Zealsnd,  Member  <^ifae 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  Ac.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Land  BegolatioBS. 
Price  8d. 

WALCOTT.— CATHEDRALS  of  the  UNITED  HmODON: 

Their  History,  Architecture,  and  Traditions :  Notices  of  their  Eminent  Ec- 
clesiastics and  the  Monuments  of  their  Illustrious  Dead;  also  short  Nol«s 
of  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  each  Cathedral  City,  and  a  popular  IntroduciioR 
to  Churcn  Architecture.  By  Macksszis  Wjllcott,  MJL.  Second  Bditioik 
Price  6s. 

WALCOTT.--HINSTEBS  and  ABBEY  BUINS  of  the  UNITED 

KINGDOM:  Their  History,  Architecture^  Monuments*  and  TnditioDK. 
With  Notioes  of  the  larger  Parish  Churches  and  CoUegiate  Chapeb.  £«y 
Macxsszib  Walcott,  MJL   Price  4b. 
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Paps. 


The  WOBLD.  — JOHHSTOH'S  COHMESCIAL  CHAET  of 

thd  WORLD,  on  Mercfttor't  Projeotion,  oontaining  the  position  of  eveiy 
place  of  Commercial  Importance,  and  showing  the  Principal  Currents  of  the 
Ocean,  with  their  direction  and  rate  of  progress,  with  an  enlarged  Map  of 
Central  Europe,  giving  the  Bailwaj  Communications,  and  distinguishing  the 
States  forming  the  German  Customs  Union ;  Tables  of  Distances  between  the 
principal  Porta,  Ac  Bise,  6  feet  by  4  feet  8  inches;  in  4  sfaeeU,  ooloured, 
£2. 12s.  6d. ;  mounted  in  morocco  case,  or  ndler,  varnished,  £S.  Ss. ;  on  spring 
roller,  £8.  8b. 

EUBOPE.—  MAP  of  EUBOPE  for  SCHOOLS ;  constructed  for 

the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  National 
Society.  Scale,  66  miles  to  an  inch  i  size,  4  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  X.    [Nearly  ready. 

EUROPE.  —  STAHFOED^S    LIBEAEY    MAP,    constructed 

by  Aunu.  Keith  Johsstov,  FJLS.E.,  PJLGjSn  ennraved  in  the  finest 
style  on  copper  plates ;  size,  65  inches  by  68 ;  scale  60  mnes  to  an  inch ;  show- 
log  the  Boundaries  of  all  ita  Independ«it  States,  even  the  smallest,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  larger  Continental  States.  The  Bailways  are  accurately 
and  distinctly  delineated,  and  the  lines  of  Submarine  Telegraphs  inserted. 
Price,  fully  coloured,  in  cloth  case,  4to.  or  8vo.  £S. ;  in  elegant  morocco  case, 
£3.  ISs.  6d.;  on  roller,  varnished*  £8. ;  on  spring  roller,  £8. 
**Aworkoffcieaoe,MtodisviiisBndeonreetac«i  •  work  of  art,  at  to  daumeM  sad  beaqty.** 

ATBUriBVM. 

EUEOPE.— STAlfFOED^S  POETABLE  MAP,  showing  the 

latest  Political  Boundaries,  the  Railways,  Submarine  Telenaphs ;  soale,  160 
miles  to  an  inch ;  sise,  33  inches  by  88.  Price,  ftilly  coloured  and  mounted  in 
case,  10s.  8d.  %  roller,  varnished,  14k 

CENTRAL    EUSOFE.  —  DAVIES'S    MAP   of    CENTBAL 

EUEOPE,  including  all  the  Bailways  completed  and  in  progress,  and  also 
the  Stations  marked  on  each  Line;  forming  the  best  Railway  Traveller's 
Guide.   Price,  in  sheets,  8s. ;  in  case,  Uk 

BRITISH  ISLES.  — The  Geological  Maps,   Horizontal  and 

Vertical,  Sections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.   Detailed  Lists  may  be  had  upon  application. 

OEDKANCE    SUETEY.  —  England    and    Wales,    published 

under  the  Authority  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile. 
Sheets  1  to  97  are  published.  Price  of  the  whole,  in  sheeto,  £9.  Us.  6d. ;  ditto  iu 
a  Portfolio,  £10. 13s.  6d.;  mounted  on  doth,  in  an  oak  case,  £22.  Lis.  8d.  Any 
sheet  may  be  had  separately  at  2s.  ner  sheet;  when  published  in  quarters, 
any  quarter  may  also  be  had  at  6d.  Sise  of  each  sheet,  40  inches  by  27.  The 
above  sheets  are  always  kept  mounted  for  the  pocket ;  sise  when  folded  about 
6i  inches  by  6,  price  4a, ;  with  cloth  esse,  4a.  6d. ;  ditto  ditto,  coloured,  8s.  8d. 
An  Index  Map,  defining  the  contents  of  each  Section,  and  distinguishing  those 
divided  into  parts,  may  be  had  on  application.  Sevdral  towns,  on  the  soale  of 
6  feet  to  a  mile,  are  published  in  sheets,  price  2s.  each. 

OBSirANCE  SUETEY.  —  England  and  Wales.      Scale,  10 

miles  to  1  inch ;  on  2  sheets,  of  which  only  the  South  sheet,  extending  to  Liver- 
pool, is  complete.    Sise  of  each,  27  inches  oy  40,  price  2s.  each. 

TUa Map oantalni PrbidpsI  Towna,  Bc»ds,Mid  BaUti  sad alfo ibnna a Isrie Index  toths 
OidnaiiM  l-ineh  Map,  ■hovlac  ifaa  eonteata  of  wnh  ■beet. 
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OEDKANCE  SURVET  COTJHTT  HAPS.  Scale,  6  inches  to 
imile:  LAHCASHIBE.— InligsfaeeU;  TOEESHISE.— In  su 
■heeto ;  DTJBHAM. — In  66  sheeta,  8e.  or  8s.  ed.  each. 

OBDHANCE  SURVEY,  PARISHES.— Scale,  25  inches  to  t 

mile.   Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Durluun,  Hampshire,  Barrej,  Noithmnbo' 
lancUHMlWestmoralaiidarapabllafaed. 

ALBERSHOT  CAMP.— 6-inch  Scale,  with  Hills  and  Ck)ntoan, 

M. ;  1-inoh  Scale,  6d. ;  on  India-rubber,  la.  ed. 

For  ftirthtr  psrtlcnUxs, ««  SpedAl  Cfttalofiie  of  OrdnsDoe  XiVia. 


ENOLAin)  and  WALES.  —  Stanford's   Portable  Map,  with 

the  Railways  verj  clearly  delineated;  the  Cities  and  Towns  distinguished  •^ 
cording  to  their  Population*  fto.:  and  the  Mountains  and  Hills  carelblij 
reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Siie,  82  inches  by  28 ;  scale,  IS  incfaei  to  • 
mile.   Price,  coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  6s. ;  roller,  varnished,  8s. 

ENOLAITD  and  WALES,  on  a  scale  of  5  miles  to  an  inch, 

with  aU  the  Railroads  and  RaUway  Stations  distinctlv  laid  down  (projected 
fhim  the  Triangulation,  made  under  the  direction  of  toe  Hon.  Boara  or  Oni- 
nance).  The  Hap  comprisea  the  principal  Roads,  Rivers,  snd  Canah;  tbf 
Parliamentary  Divisions  of  Counties ;  the  Site  of  nearly  every  Church,  distin- 
guishing the  nature  of  the  Living :  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Gentir: 
also  the  Distance  in  Miles  and  Furlonga  of  each  City  and  Town  from  the  Genmi 
Post  Offlo^  London.  Nine  aheets,  piioe  £2. 12s.  6a.,  coloured  and  mounted  on  , 
canvas  and  roller;  or  incase,  £8. 13s.  6d. ;  roller,  varnished,  £4. 4k ;  springroDff, 
£8.68. 

VSQLAJSTD  and  WALES.  —  Stanford's    Trayelling  Bailwsj 

and  Road  Map,  on  a  scale  of  12  miles  to  the  indL  Siae^  86  for  48^  ftilly  ooloani 
Price,  1  sheet,  6s. ;  case,  8s.  6d. ;  roller,  varnished,  12s. 

PARLIAMENTARY   MAP.  —  Stanford's  New   Map   of  the 

Parliamentary  Divisions  and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  compared  vitb 
the  Alterations  proposed  by  Lord  J.  RusselltlLP.,  and  Sir  James  GrsJiam,  Bvt 
in  1864.  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  MJP.,  and  the  Timei  in  1869.  Price,  in  sheets,  8i; 
case.  10s.  6d.  i  roller,  varnished,  14b. 

PROBATE  DISTRICTS.— Stanford's  Map  of  the  new  Probate 

Districts  of  England  and  Walea,  showing  the  Boundary  of  each  District,  •»! 
distinguishing  the  Places  where  the  District  Registries  are  situate.  Sir. 
86  in.  by  42  In.  Price  6b. in  Bheets;  8b.  6d.  mounted  in  case;  12b.  on  roikf. 
varnished. 

EH OLANI)  and  WALES.  —  Geological  Map,  with  all  the 

Railways  according  to  the  most  recent  Researchea.  By  Sir  Bodxbxcc  I 
MuscHisoir,  D.O.L.,  ^  Durecior-General  of  the  Geological  Snrvciys  of  Grei: 
Britain  and  Ireland.  8rd  edition.  Siae.  18  inches  by  14j  Boatob  28  mileato  1  ind>; 
on  1  sheet,  price  6s. ;  mounted,  in  caae,  7s. 

EHOLAITB  and  WALES.— Geological  Map.      By  Andrew 

C.  Kamaay,  F.R.S.  and  GjB„  Locd  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  6n«t 
Britain,  and  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  (Government  Sdiool  of  Mines.  Siff^ 
86  inchea  by  42;  scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch;  sheets,  price  £1.  Is.;  oaae^  £L^'> 
roller,  vamiiBbed,  £1.  lOa. 

WALES.— Map  of  North   and   South  Wales,    coloured  and 

IbldMl  in  nnvnr.  1b.  •  nr  mrmnlspil  An  nlntli.  In  r«aA.  9a.  M. 


folded  in  cover.  Is. ;  or  mounted  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  6d. 
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ISLE  of  WIOHT.  —  Stanford's  Toarist's  Map  of   the  Isle 

of  Wight.   Soale.  1  inch  to  a  mile.    Sheets  plain.  Is.  6d. }  mounted,  in  case, 
8s.  6d. ;  sheet,  coloured,  2s.  ed. ;  mounted,  in  esse,  4s.  8d. 


ISLE  of  WIGHT.— Popular   Map,  coloured  and  folded   in 

coTer,ls. 

POETSMOTJTH,     FOETSEA,    and     SOTJTHSEA.  —  Popular 

Hap,  folded  in  cover.  Is. 

LOKBOK. — Stanford's  New  Map,  drawn  from  a  Personal 
Survey,  showing  the  Plans  of  Public  Buildings,  Ac,  and  engraved  in  the  finest 
styles  on  a  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile.    In  24  sheets.  [Shortly, 


LOlTDOir. — Davies's   New  Map  of  the  British  Metropolis, 

with  the  Boundaries  of  the  Boroughs  and  County  Court  Districts,  Railways, 
and  Modem  Improvements.  Scale,  S  inches  to  a  mile ;  size,  38  inches  I7  3S. 
Price,  plfdn  sheets,  Ss.  6d. ;  coloured  in  Postal  Diatricta,  Boroughs,  Ac.,  sheet, 
6s. ;  ditto,  mounted  in  case.  78. 6d. ;  ditto,  on  roUer,  varnished,  lOs.  6d.  The  same 
Map  with  a  Continuation  Southward  beyond  the  Crystal  Palace.  Size,  88  inches 
by  39.  Price,  plain  sheets,  6s. ;  coloured  in  Postal  Districts,  Ac,  7s.  6d.i  ditto, 
mounted  in  case,  lis. ;  ditto,  on  roller,  varnished,  10s. 

LOWDON.— CoUins's  Standard  Map,  with  3000  Street  Refer- 
ences. New  Edition,  with  many  Improvements.  Scale,  4  inches  to  a  mile ;  siae, 
2S  inches  by  31.  Price,  plain,  folded  in  case^  Is. ;  coloured,  la.  ed. ;  mounted  in 
case,  2s.  6d.  \  roUer,  varnished,  7s.  6d. 

LOITDOK.— The  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  Map,  coloured 
to  show  the  new  Postal  Districts,  by  command  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
Price,  plain.  Is.:  coloured  and  in  case,  la.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  2s.  6d. ; 
roller,  vamishea,  6s. 

LOVDOlf. — Balloon  View :    a  Panoramic  Representation  of 

the  Great  Metropolis;  showing  at  One  View  the  Public  Buildings,  Parks, 
Palaces,  Hauares.  Streets,  Railway  Stations,  Ac.    Price,  folded  in  cloth  case, 

Slain,  2s.  6a. ;  coloured,  3s.  6d. ;  or  mounted  ou  cloth,  in  case,  46. 6d. ;  coloured 
itto,  6s.  6d. 

LONDOV. — The  Block  Plan  with  altitudes,  made  for  the 

Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Scale,  6  feet  to  one  mile ;  in  799  sheets  \ 
sise  of  each,  87  inches  by  40.   Price  Is.  each. 

*,*  Many  other  towns  have  been  published  on  this  scale,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Special  Catalogue  of  Ordnance  Maps. 

LOITDOK.— The  Block  Plan  reduced.  Scale,  1  foot  to  1  mile ; 
or,  6  inches  to  1  mile.   Price,  each  sheet,  la. 

ENVIROKS   of   LOKDOir.— The  Ordnance  Survey.     Scale, 

1  mile  to  1  inch ;  sheet,  plain,  price  2s. ;  csaei,  6s. ;  coloured  and  mounted  in  case, 
7s.  i  mahogany  roller  and  varnished,  lis. 

ENTIBOirS  of  LONDOK.— Davies's  Map,  showing  the  New 

Postal  Districts  complete,  and  all  other  Modem  Improvements.  Scale,  1  mile 
to  an  inch ;  size,  30  inches  bv  48.  Price :  plain  sheet,  4k ;  coloured  sheet,  6s.  6d. ; 
mounted  in  case,  8s. ;  on  roller,  varnished^  14s. 

ENVIEOirS  OP  LOKDOK.— Reduced  from'  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey.  Coloured  to  show  the  New  Postal  Districts.  Scale,  half  inch  to  one  mile ; 
sise,  ts\  inches  by  26%  inches.  Plain,  folded  in  case  la.  6d. ;  coloured,  folded  in 
csse^  2s.  6d.;  coloured  and  mounted  m  case,  4a.  q^.  ' 
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EJMVlltOHS    of   LOHDOir.— Topographical   and   Geological 

Haik.   By  Bobset  W.  MTi.n,  CJB.»  Ao.   On  1  aboe^  price  Si.  6d.:  cam,  Vk.iL 

EirvntOKS  of  LOUDON ^Xhe  Useful  Knowledge  Society's 

Map.  Plain  sheeta,  6d. ;  oolound,  9d. ;  folded  in  ooyer,  1b.  ;  moonted  on  dlkli. 
inceee,  2b. 

CHAHNEL  ISLANDS Popular  Map  of  the  Channel  IslaDds. 

Price  la.  folded  in  cover ;  2b.  in  case. 

SCOTLAND.— Stanford's  Travelling  Map,  with  the  Coach- 

roads  and  Bailwayi,  height  of  Monntafais,  Ac,  on  a  suitable  sise  and.  scale  for 
Tourists,  showing  also  the  Bivera,  Canals,  Lochs,  Islands,  Ac.  Siae,  26  incbes 
by  21 ;  scale.  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Sheet,  price  2b.  6d. ;  mounted  on  doth  in  cm, 
Sa.6d.;  roller,  Taruiahed,  8b. 

SCOTLAND.— With  all  the  Railroads  and  Railway  Stations,  the 

Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  ^^  Ac.  distinctly  laid  down.  The  Map  »I» 
comprises  the  prinuinal  Boada,  Biyera,  Canala.  Locha,  Mountains,  lalaaai,  ic 
Ac.  Scale,  5|  miles  to  an  inch ;  siae,  76  inchea  by  62.  In  6  sheets,  ooloiured,  pnoe 
£2.  2s. i  mounted  on  canvas  and  roller,  or  in  case,  £S.  da.;  roller,  vanuahed, 
£3. 13a.  6d. ;  apring  roller,  £6.  fia. 

SCOTLAND. — Ordnance    Survej.— Several    Counties,    on  i 

Scale  of  6  inches,  and  26  inchea  to  1  mile,  are  nubliahed :  the  1-indh  Geaenl 
Survey  is  in  course  of  publication,  also  the  60-incn  Town  Mi^m. 
For  particuUn,  Me  Bpedal  CaUlosoe  of  Ordnuioe  Maft. 

IRELAND.— Stanford's  Travelling  Road  and  Railway  Map, 
ahowing  alao  the  Biyera,  Canala,  Lodha,  Mountaina,  Ac  Price,  sheet,  2a  6i; 
case,  8s.  6d.;  roller,  yamiahed,  8b. 

IRELAND. — Saunder son's  Tourist's  Map,  showing  the  Rosds, 

Bailroads,  Ac:,  constructed  since  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  18S8.  Sy  CHACfi 
Sauvdebsoh.  Folded  in  doth  case,  68.;  mounted  on  doth,  in  caae,  Ita.  Al  i 
roller,  yamiahed,  10a.  6d. 

IRELAND. — The  Ordnance  Survey  in  Counties,  on  a  Scale  of 

6  inchea  to  1  mile,  in  aheets,  2s.  6d.  and  68.  each.  Index  Maps  to  the  Irish  Coia- 
ties  are  sold  separately  at  28.  fid.  each :  the  1-inch  General  Bury<^  Is  being  ps^ 
lished,  also  the  60-inch  Town  Maps. 

For  pArtleulan,  Me  Spetial  GaUlogiie  of  Ordnanos  Maps. 

IRELAND.— A   Geological  Map   to   accompany  the  Report 

of  the  Bailway  Commiaaionera,  showing  the  principal  Physical  Featuree  vi 
Geological  Structure  of  the  Country.  Siae.  81  inches  by  M ;  scale,  4  milc«  t; 
1  inch ;  on  six  sheets,  £4.  4b.  ;  mounted  in  case,  price  £4. 16s. ;  roller,  yarmsbN. 
£6. 10s. ;  spring  roller,  £7. 16a. 

IRELAND.— Geological  Map,    with  a  Table    of    the   no^' 

characteristic  Fossils,  Ac.  Scale,  17  mUes  to  1  inch;  siae,  22  inchea  fay  15;  c^ 
1  sheet,  printed  In  colours,  price  68. ;  or  mounted  in  a  caae,  78. 

ITALY. — Stanford's  Map,  including  Sardinia,  Venetian-Leo* 

bardy,  Ac^  and  showing  all  the  Bailways,  Alpine  Pasaea,  Military  Boada,  ^<* 
a  scale  of  25  milea  to  an  inch.  Price,  coloured,  in  sheet,  8a.  dd. :  mountcdla 
caae,  68. 

NORTHERN    ITALT.— Stanford's  New  Map,  including  i^ 

adjacent  Territoriea  aa  fkr  aa  Bome,  Paria,and  Vienna^  ahowUig  all  the  B^lvv^ 
Boada,  and  Mountain  Passes,  Scale,  26  milea  to  an  inoh.  Prieei,  coioarN 
aheet,  2a.  6d. ;  in  caae,  4a.  6d. 
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KAPLES.— A  Map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 

vith  parts  of  the  Bomaa  Sta4ei  and  Ttuaaaj.   Price,  oa  aheeit  Is. ;  mounted, 
in  CMe^  2b.  6d. 

SABDINIA. — Geographical  View  of  Sardinia  and  the  plains 

of  Lombardy.   Price,  plain,  8a.  6d. ;  in  case,  08.;  coloured  5a. ;  in  case,  7a.  6d. 


ASIA. — Stanford's  Library  Map.     The  third  of  a  large  series 

of  librarjr  I -         -  ^ 

Australasia,  I 


of  librarv  Maps,  uniform  iu  siae  and  price  with  the  Mapa  of  Europe  and 
.  "--'""-^  ttafsBdj  published.  IShorUf. 


IKDIA. — A  Physical  and  Geological  Map  of  India.  By 
O.  B.  GssBNOTTOH,  Esq.,  F JLS.,  P.Q.S .  9  sheets,  coloured,  price  £3. 8s. ;  case 
or  rollers,  £4. 40. 

Extract  Arom  the  Address  deliyered  at  the  Annirersaiy  Meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Societjr  of  London  bj  William  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  ^rasident  of  the 
Society  r— 

'*  The  Geolotlcal  Map  of  India  by  Mr.  Oreenoosh  is  •  worthy  ooonteriMui  of  his  Owlogleal 
Map  of  fingUod.  We  all  knovthe  careful  and  syitematie  manner  in  whieh  Mr.  Oreenonch 
htm  for  a  long  aerict  of  yean  collected  and  arraiwed  Information  renccting  the  geosrftphy, 
scolocy,  and  other  kindred  branches  ot  knowledge  from  eTenr  portion  of  the  Klobe,  and  many 
nave  been  the  regrets  which  I  have  heard  uttered,  that,  with  such  a  mass  of  systematically- 
arranged  information  as  he  possesses,  greater  tluin  that  of  any  other  individual,  ne  should  not 
already  have  enabled  us  to  benefit  by  its  publication  in  some  form  or  otiier." 

JJHDIA.  —  Stanford's  Map,  based  upon  the  Surveys  executed 

br  order  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Ck>mpaiiT,  the  special  Jlafa  of  the  Surveyor- 
ueneral,  and  other  authorities,  showing  the  latest  territoriiU  acquisitions  of  the 
British,  the  independent  and  protected  States,  the  railways,  canals,  militaiy 
stations,  &c. :  together  with  a  continuation  of  the  Trans-Chtngetic  provinces,  and 
diagrams  eznibiting  distances  and  bearings  ft'om  the  three  Presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  On  2  large  sheets:  prioe  18s.  6d. ;  mounted  in 
case,  2&S. ;  canvas,  roller  Tarnished,  81s.  6a. 

PALESTIKE,  —  Palmer's  Map  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  part  of  Bgypt  (Ancient  and  Modem).  Bs  Bichakd  Pujisb. 
Scale,  10  miles  to  1  inch ;  sixe,  61  inches  by  38.  On  8  sheets,  coloured,  prioe  18s. : 
on  canvas,  in  case,  or  black  roUer,  21s.;  mahogany  roller,  varnished,  80b. 

CANAAB'.  —  Pahner's  Map  of  the  Land  of  Promise ;  designed 
chiefly  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  divided  at  the  final  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  their  inheritance,  aa  foretold  by  the  Prophet  EaekieL  Sheet, 
coloured.  Is. 

SOUTH  AFEICA  to  16''  SOUTH  LATITUDE ;  compiled  from 

all  arailable  Official  Boouments  and  numerous  Contributions  from  Private 
sources.  By  Hbitrt  Hall,  Royal  Bngineers' Draughtsman,  Gape  Town.  Scale. 
60  miles  to  an  inch ;  idz3,  26  inches  by  28.  Sheets,  coloured,  10s.  6d. ;  mounted 
in  case,  18s.  6d. ;  roller,  varnished,  ISs. 

CAPE    COLONY.  — Map    of    South    Africa,   Cape    Colony, 

Katal,  Ac.  By  Hbitst  Hall  Draughtsman  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  coinpiled 
from  all  the  available  Official  Authorities  in  the  Surveyor  General's  and  Aqyal 
Engineer's  Offices,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  numerous  contributions  from  private 
individuals.    Price,  iu  sheets,  4B.6d.;  in  case,  6s.  6d. 

EASTEEir   FRONTIEE    of  the    CAPE    COLONY.  —  Map 

compiled  by  Hbvbt  Hall,  Dnughtsman  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  Cape 
Town,  from  Militarr  and  other  Surveys ;  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  J.  P. 
Burgoyne,  K.C3.    Sheets,  21s. :  case,  26s. ;  roller,  varnished,  31s.  6d. 

SOUTH-EASTEBN  AFBICA.— South-Eastern  Africa,   from 

Algoa  Bay;  including  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Kafir 
and  Basuta  Lands,  and  nart  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  Tnujs-Vaal 
Republic,  Betchuana  Laao,  Ac.  Compiled  from  Official  Authorities,  by  Hbvst 
Hall,  R.E  J).    Price,  in  sheetsi  4s. ;  in  case,  es. 
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BSITISH  irOBTH  AMERICA.--John8ton's  Emigration  Map, 

oomprSfinff  Upp<nr  and  Lower  Canadft^  Novm  flootift,  Nevr  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward's  IslAnd,  and  Gape  Breton.    Price,  in  case,  lis. ;  roller,  Tarnuhed.  Ui. 

CANADA,  TTPFEB  and  LOWEB.— The  Useful  Knowledge 

Society's  Map.  Coloured  and  folded  in  cover,  Is.  6d. ;  or  mounted  on  cloth,  id 
case,  3s.  6d. 

TOTITED  STATES.  — A  General  Map  of  the  United  States, 

and  British  North  America,  constructed  Arom  the  most  reoent  Dooomenta.  pro- 
cured firom  the  different  Departments  of  Government,  and  valuable  uupubiialKd 
materials.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johvbton,  F.R.8.B.,  and  Professor  H.  D.  Ro&sss^ 
State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania.    Sheets,  £2. 12s.  ed. ;  roller  or  case,  £3.  Sa. 

TJNITED   STATES    and   CANADA Pocket  Map   of    tbe  I 

United  States  and  Canada.    Sheet,  8s. ;  mounted  in  case,  Ss. 

UNITED  STATES.— A  General  Map  of  the  United   States, 

showing  the  Area  and  Extent  of  the  Pree  and  Slave-holding  States,  and  the 
Territories  of  the  Union.    Sheet,  coloured,  price  Is. 

MEXICO. — Map  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  Pedro  Garcia 

CoH^DB,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  to  the  Spanish  Government.  Sheen, 
coloured,  10s.  6d. ;  mounted,  in  case,  18s. 

CENTRAL  AMEBICA.  —  Baily's  Map  of  Central   America. 

ByS.  MoBO,  CoL-LiiOTD,  Gauht.t.a.  Codazzi,  HuaHSS,  Chili>8,  and  other 
documents ;  the  Railway  Surv^s  in  Honduras  contributed  by  the  Hon.  £.  G. 
S^uiER,  formerly  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  B^uhlics  of 
Ceutrai  Atnerica.    Sheet,  price  7s.  6d. ;  case^  10s. 

AUSTRALASIA.  —  Stanford's  Library  Map,  delineating  the 

Colonies  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  Victoria  or  Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia,  divided  into  Counties ;  with  the  Moreton  Ba^  and  North- 
Eastern  Districts,  as  well  as  all  the  Discoveries  towards  the  Interior,  incfaidine 
those  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition  and  of  the  recent  Explorations  in  the 
South  and  West.  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND  and  NEW  ZEALAND  are  shows 
in  their  relative  position  to  Australia,  and  the  latter  contains  various  improve- 
ments over  former  Maps.  NEW  CALEDONIA,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Prench.  NEW  GUINEA,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  A^ATIC  ABCHIPELAGC^ 
are  also  included.  Engraved  in  the  finest  style  on  copper  plates ;  sizcL  65  inches 
by  68 ;  scale,  60  miles  to  an  inch.  Full  coloured  and  mounted  to  fold  in  cloth 
case,  £3 ;  in  morocco  case,  £3. 13s.  6d.;  on  roller,  varnished,  £$ ;  on  spring  roller,  ££. 

AUSTRALIA. — Stanford's  New  Map,  compiled  from  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  Documents,  embracing  all  the  reoent  Surveys  of  Uesrs. 
Greooby,  Stuabt,  Stubt,  Kenitedy,  and  others;  engraved  in  the  finest  8tvi«. 
Size,  48  inches  by  44.  Full  coloured,  in  sheet,  21s. ;  case,  25s. ;  roller,  vamiBhed.  96s. 

AUSTRALIA.  —  The    Useful    Knowledge    Society's    Map. 

Coloured  and  f<dded  in  cover.  Is.  6d. ;  or  mounted  on  doth,  in  ease^  8b.  6d. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  —  Map  of  the  Settled  Districts-  Bv 
H.  Hroaivaov  and  Johv  W.  Pauttbb.  Sheets  price  4a. ;  mounted  in  case. 
ea.  «d. ;  roller,  varnished,  30s.  6d. 

VICTORIA.— A  Map  of  the  Province ;  showing  all  the  Roads, 

Kivers.  Towns,  Counties.  Gold  Diggings*  Sheep  and  Cattle  Stations,  Ac  price 
2s.  ed.  in  sheet ;  4fi.  6d,  in  case. 
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TASKABIA. — A  New  Map  of  Tasmania  and  the  adjacent 

lalands,  from  Surveys  uid  Drawings  preparod  expresalj  for  this  Work  at  the 
Office  of  the  Survey  Department.  ^  Jambs  Sfbevt,  Surveyor-QeneraL  In 
Pour  Sheets;  size,  when  Joined,  6  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet,  Scale,  ^YhoS  ^  Nature, 
or  6  miles  to  an  imperial  inch.  Pricey  folded  in  4ta  morocco  casei  ie9. 8s.  6d. ;  in 
sheets,  £2.  Ss. ;  coloured  and  monnted  on  mahogany  roller,  Tsmlshed,  £8.  18b.  6d. 

TASMANIA.  —  A  reduction  of  the  above  Map.    Bj  James 

SntENT.  On  one  sheet,  81|  inches  hj  28  ;  scale,  l(r^  miles  to  an  inch.  Price, 
on  sheet,  coloured,  IBs. ;  mounted  in  case,  21s. ;  on  roller,  varnished,  25s. 

JNEW  ZEALAND.— Stanford's  Map  of  New  Zealand,  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  documents.  SiiOb  17  inches  by  19.  Foil  coloured,  in 
sheet,  2s. ;  case,  8s.  ed. 

CAHTEBBTJBT.  — A  Map  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 

New  Zealand,  showing  the  Preehold  Sections  and  Pasturage  Runs.  The  Map  is 
baaed  upon  the  Admiralty  Surveys,  the  Trigonometrical  Surrey  made  by  oraer 
of  the  Prorindal  Government,  and  the  communications  of  Colonists.  Scale  5 
miles  to  the  inch,  with  an  enlargement  of  Christchurch  and  its  nedlghbourhood. 
on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile.  Sheet,  price  7s.  8d. :  ease  10s. ;  roller, 
varnished,  15s. 

ATJCXLAHD. — A  New  Map  of  the  Province  of  Auckland,  New 

ZeaUnd.  CompQed  by  A.  Wiujb,  Qahit,  and  Co.,  from  the  latest  Official 
Documents,  showing^he  Lands  f^jJ'^^^H  theJLands  open  for  sdection  \^ 


Pree  Grant,  and  Crown  Lands  not  yet  surveyed ;  with 
in  case,  lOs. 


Price  7s.  ed.; 


STAirrOBD'S   OTJTLINE  HAPS,  to  accompany  the  School 

Atlases.   Bached. 


World  in  Hemispheres, 
West 

in   Hemispheres, 

East 

Mercator's    Pro- 

jection, West 

Mercator's    Pro- 

jection, Kast 

on    the    Cubical 

Projection,    on 
six  sheets 
L     Africa     and 

South  Europe 
IL   Middle  Ame- 
rica 
HI.  Polynesia 
IV.  South  Asia 
V.  North  Pole 
VL  South  Pole 


Europe 

British  Isles 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France 

Netherlands 

Switserland 

Germany,  General 

Germany,     South, 

Switzerland 
Italy,  General 
Nortih 

Central 

South,  and  Sicily 

Spain  and  Portugal 
Russia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 


and 


Turkey,  North 
Turkish  Empire 
Greece,  North 

South 

Asia 

Asia  Minor 

Persia 

India 

China 

P^estine 

Africa 

Egypt 

America,  North 

Canada  and  the  United 

States 
America,  South 
W.  India  Islands 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


STASFOBD'S    PEOJECTIOH    HAJPS,    to    accompany   the 

Outline  Maps.   Each  6d. 

Europe  I  Ireland  |  Africa  I  Australia 

England  France  North  America      |  New  Zealand 

Scotland  |  Asia  {South  America      | 

GOLLHrS'S    SIXPEFNT    COUJiTY    HAPS,  Full  Coloured, 

and  folded  in  Case  for  Pocket,  where,  in  addition  to  the  Railroads  and  Stations 
being  accurately  laid  down,  all  the  Canals,  Boundaries  of  Divisions,  Hundreds, 
and  Parishes  are  carefUUy  drawn  to  scale ;  the  number  of  Members  each  plaoe 
returns,  and  the  various  Foiling  Places  are  shown.  Price  ed.  folded  in  ooTer: 
or  mounted  on  linen,  folded  in  doth  case  for  pocket.  Is.  ed.  each. 
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Pnll  Colonred  and  Folded  in  Case,  price  U, ;  or  Mounted  on  doth.  In.  Caae^  ft. 
EITBOPE,  General  Map  of,  corrected  to  the  present  date. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES,  in  OountieB,  with  the  Bailwars. 

WALES. 

BIEMINGHAH,  with  Environs,  and  Views  of  PuhUo  Buildings. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

LI  VEBPOOL.  with  View  of  the  Town  in  1650,  a  Plan  of  the  Town  in  179.  and 
Sketches  of  Public  Buildings. 

LONDON.  BnTiions  of. 

PORTSMOUTH,  FOBTSEA,  and  SOUTHSBA. 
IRELAND,  with  the  RaUways. 

DUBLIN^  with  Views  of  Public  Buildings. 

DUBLIN,  Environs  of. 
8G0TLAND,  with  the  Bulways. 

EDINBURGH,  with  Views  of  Gastle  and  Public  Bufldingk 

EDINBURGH,  Environs  of. 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
BELGIUM  and  the  NETHERLANDS. 
FRANCE^General  Map  in  Departments. 
GERMANY,  General  Map. 

ITALY,  with  Sicily,  Malta,  Saiidivli,  and  CosaiCA* 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  DENMARK,  General  Map. 
SWITZERLAND. 

ASIA,  General  Map. 

CHINA. 

CANTON,  and  its  approaches,  including  Macao  and  Hong  Kong. 
INDIA,  General  Map. 

CAXCUTTA,  with  Views  of  Buildings. 
PALESTINE,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour. 
PALESTINE,  Modem. 

APBICA,  Greneral  Map. 

EGYPT,  Ancient.       EGYPT,  Modem. 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  Capb  Colovy,  Kaffbaxia* 

irOBTH  AHESICA,  General  Map. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA. 

CANADA,  LowxB,  with  Parts  of  Maine,  New  Bmnswick,  ftc 

CANADA.  Uppbb.  with  Parts  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  with  South  Mbxico. 

ATJSTBALIA,  General  Map. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  divided  into  Counties,  with  Plan  of  Sydney. 
NEW  ZEALAND,  divided  into  Provhices. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 
WOBUD,  on  Mercator's  Projection. 

LONDON,  with  the  Latest  Improvements. 
DUBLIN,  with  Views  of  Public  Buildings  and  Environs  of  Dublin. 
EDINBURGH,  with  Views  of  the  C^wtle  and  PubUc  Buildings,  and  Enviioos. 
PARIS,  with  Views  of  Public  Buildings.  ^^ 

CANADA,  Upper  and  Lower. 

ATJSTEALIA  and  TASMAHIA. 
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1.  CATALOOITE  of  ATLASES,  HAPS,  GLOBES,  ajid  BOOKS 

recently  published  by  Bdwaju>  Htajfboud, 


2.  OBDITAHCIE  HAPS.— Catalogue  of  the  Ordnance  Maps, 

"  liihed  under  the  superinten'  "  '^  ' 

i  of  the  Ordnaaoe  mirveya. 


pnbliihed  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.-Ck>lonelJA]fX8,  S.B^  Superinten- 


3.  GEOLOGICAL   STJBVET    of    GBEAT   BBITAIir    and 

IBELAITD. — Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Maps,  Sections,  and  Memoin,  of 
the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  superintendenoe 
of  Sir  BoDBRiOK  I.  Muxcmsov,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surreys  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  GEOLOGICAL  HAPS  in  general— Catalogue  of  the  best 

Geological  Maps  of  various  parts  of  the  World. 

6.  GEKERAL  CATALOGUE  of  ATLASES,  HAPS,  CEABTS, 

PLAHS,  &C.,  Bngtish  and  Foreign,  including  the  TsiGoiroiaiTBiCAL 
SUBTITB  of  Tarious  States.  C-^mo  Edition  preparing, 

6.  TJSEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  HAPS.— Catalogue  of  Atlases, 

Maps,  and  Plans,  engrayed  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Thb  Socibtt  voa 

THX  i)»FUBIOir  OV    USBVUL   KHOWLBDGB. 

7.  ABHIBALTT  CHABTS.  —  Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans, 

Views,  and  Sailing  Directions,  fto,  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Thb  Adxhlaxtt,  107  pages,  royal  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 


8.  WAB    DEPABTHEHT,  TOPOGBAPHICAL  PUBLICA- 

TIOB'S  OF. —  Catalogue  of  the  Flans,  Maps,  and  Drawings  issued  by  Thx 
Wix  DsPAsnuaT,  and  sold  by  Bdwakd  Stavvobo. 

9.  SCHOOL  BOOKS.— Catalogue  of  School  Books  published 
by  Bdwabd  STAirTOBD. 

10.  COLONIES  and  EHIGBATIOlf.- A  List  of  Publications 
on  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  selected  tnm  the  Stock  of 
EOWAXD  Stabbord. 

11.  JOHHSTOFS  HAPS.— Johnston's  List  of  Geographical 
and  Bducational  Works,  compriring  Atlases,  Maps,  Globes,  Ac,  sold  wholesale 
and  retaU  by  Bdwabd  Stavfobo. 

IS!.  TOTTBISTS'  GTTIDE  BOOKS,  &o.  —  Catalogue  of  Guide 

Books,  Maps,  Flans,  Dictionaries,  aad  Conreraation  Books,  &&•  for  Tourists  and 
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6  CHASING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 


BOOEBIKDma 

XLBOAIVT  02  FZ.AZN,  EBT  CLOTH,  CALF.  BUB8IA.  OB.  XOBOOGO 

^amfrijktaf  iirhil^h  unit  nrntlat^i! 

PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  REGULARLY  SUPPLIED 

A  ORBAT  TABIBTT  OP 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,  GUIDES  FOR  TRAVELLERS,  A  WORKS  OR  THE  COLOHIES 


W^^f  piloses,  €}jfaxt$,  tSlohtB,  it  ^iHgtams  for  St^o0ls  or.^£cisns 

Agent,  by  Appointraont,  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps, 
G^logical  Surrey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts 

TKACINGS  MADE   AND    MOUNTED 

Mounting  in  every  form,    whether  for  the  Pocket,    Library,   or  Hall 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  GENERALLY 


WRITING,   SCRIBBLING,   PACKING,  AND   KITCHEN   PAPER  OF  STSRT 

DESCRIPTION    FOR    OFFICE    OR    PRIVATE    USE 

Ewelopta  of  every  eUe,  wMde  to  order  vJIm  required 

Plain  and  Coloured  Stamping 

Drawlnjr  and  Trtcinjc  Paper, Trad nsr  Cloth,  Continuous  Cartridire,  Mounted  Drawiaf 
aud  Cartrldg^e,  and  every  material  for  Architecto,  Engineers,  and  SarveyoFs 

ACCOUNT    BOOKS 

TtXTLSD    Ain>    BOnHD    IS    THS    BIST    HAinTES     TO    AKY    PATTERS 

STATIONERY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 


(C0irptrpIate,  Sitfeograp^,  &  ^fttterpwss  ^rinlhtg,  €mH,  gookplafas 

CIBCULABS,   FACSIMILES,   HiLTTSTBATXOKB,   CHEQT7SS 

Letter-Headings,  Bill-Heads,  Bills  in  Parliament  or  Chancery,  Books  of  Relisrence, 
and  every  kind  of  Parliamentary  or  other  Printing 

ENGRAVINQ 

hOXBOM  t    9MtXtSO  BT  8P0TTISW00DE  ft  CO.    BBW-SSBBBT  SQVABB 
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